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THE RADICAL.PROGRAMME.^ 

• t y.-l-'REE SCHOOLS. 

There is a manifest reluctance to renew the education controversy. 
The struggle of 1870-7G was lacerating and exhausting, and repose 
was welcome on almost any terms. But the result was a compromise, 
which left in our school system elements of partiality, injustice, and 
inefficiency. The final honours of the contest remained with the 
reactionary party; but it was a truce and not a peace which was 
concluded, and the Liberal party expressly reserved its right to 
reopen the question when a £woural5le opportunity should offer. 
Twelve years have gone by sinco Mr. Forster’s Act was passed; 
much laborious work has been done ; a largqgfield has been planted; 
a vast array of figures have accumulated, representing, vithout 
doubt, a great advance and. supplying a prima*facie answer to any 
attempt to disturb the basis on which the system rests. But 
although the statistics in the Blue Bookstand for much, and especially 
prove how criminally neglectful the nation had previously been, it 
is not improper to ask whether they are not showy in a great degree, 
and whether they do not* conceal a large amount of friction, extra¬ 
vagance, and waste of power, which might easily be removed or 
reduced. Granting that the results are in a great measure tangible, 
are they not obtained at a disproportionate cost ? Is the system 
economical in the true sense, that *the best product is obtained with 
the least necessary outlay and effort? If it can'be shown that it 
fdils in the two essentials- of economy and efficiency, the nation will 
not refuse to-look th'e question fairly in the face, or will not bo 
satisfied - short of obtaining a thorough rather than an ostentatious 
system of education. • Here .is another reason .why the existing 
arrangements will soon have to be reconsidered. Those who bear 
the brunt and burden of the compulsory school law art threatened 
with a fresh turn of the screw. The school boards are at a dead¬ 
lock about fees, and some of them are asking for summary powers to 
enforce payment of them. At the same time the- chiefs of the 
vol. xxxv. n.s. n 
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Education Department aro advising a more stringent application of 
compyision. The law will break down under this strain. There 
aro signaof a growing antagonism against the system amongst the 
poor, an<k compulsory education is in danger of boing regarded by' 
them as a tyranny. 

In this paper it is proposed to show why many of the people think 
that the existing system is unjust and unequal in the incidence of 
cost, that it is opposed to true economy and efficiency, and that its 
social and moraj tendency is harmful. A A few words will bo added 
on the extent and* character of the problem to be solved in order to 
make elementary schools wholly froc. • 

I. Tho experience of the* last twelve years has brought into the 
light, though not for the first time, the, patience, moderation, and 
forbearance of the English democracy. Tho law of 1870 was new 
to the people, was drastic and onerous. There can bf no doubt of 
the real hardships tho labouring classes have suffered under it. Its 
operation at once diminished their bread fund and called upon them 
for a new tax. They have been pinched both by hard times, by 
increased expenses, and by loss of wages. Tho burden fell upon 
them at an unfortunate time, when the prosperity of the country 
began first to stagnato, and then to recede. It is doubtful whether 
the agitation begun by the c National Education League in I860 
would have'been received with so much enthusiasm by tho working 
classes if it could hdve been foreseen where it would lead to. The 
authors of that movement, iu advocating compulsory education, were 
charged with creating a new crime; but they never contemplated 
that it waiR*to be a ponal- offence for a man to send his child to school 
without fees which possibly he hud not .got, and that he was to be 
liable to prosecution for no other reason than that ho was penniless. 
It was foreseen that considerable inconvenience, and perhaps suffer¬ 
ing, might be caused in the first instance by withdrawing the 
children from work; but it was not intended that, beyond this 
sacrifice of wages, the parents should be taxed, over and above other 
classes, to provide for a service which the State imposed upon them 
for tho general advantage of the community. It was not imagined 
that, as a condition of education,' parents wotnd have to accept the 
stigma of pauperism, to submit to inquisitorial and offensive examina¬ 
tions into their household affairs, to expose -their struggles and . 
trials before school boards and guardians, to be hunted by attend¬ 
ance* officers, relieving officers, and bailiffs, .to have their homes 
broken up and to Ibe themselves condemned to the treadmill, not 
for refusing to send their children to school, but because they had 
no money €0 send with them. It was not supposed that artificial 
distinctions would be created amongst the people, under which.they 
would be divided into as many ranks as there are castes in a Hindoo 
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village; that they would he required to pay at different rates for 
the same education, and that some of them would be forced to pay 
for the instruction of their own children and to contribute to the 
free schooling of their neighbours’ children, belonging to the same 
class, living in the same street, and working in the same factory. 
There can be no quostion about tho practical grievance which exists. 
Parents in vast numbers have been punished for their poverty, and 
in thousands upon thousands of cases they have been called upon" to 
make sacrifices where the alternative has been Jbetween bread on 
Sunday and school fees on Monday. Mr. Chamberlain might well 
say that ho marvelled at the patience with which Englishmen have 
borne an infliction which burdens the poor “ not. in proportion to 
their means, but in proportion to their wants.” 

The patience <>f the people is the more surprising when their 
power is ta^en into account, and the temptation they lie under to 
uso it for their own benefit. As Mr. Lowe said, they are “ our 
masters.” They constitute the vast majority of the ratepayers. 
They can have school boards where they please, and can elect 
almost whom they like upon them. They are handicapped to a 
certain extent by the intricacies of the cumulative vote, but a little 
drilling and organization could get jver that difficulty. As the first 
stepina free-school agitation, t£eymight return everywhere majorities 
pledged to abolish school fees. It may be answered that this would 
not help them in the present stato of tho law, which requires tho 
payment, and oven the prepayment, of fees, and under which no fee 
can be fixed and no free school opened without the consent of the 
Education Department. This is true, and it is no small part of the 
hardship. A penny school .cannot be opened even in such places as 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham without going to 
Whitehall for permission. As a mat tor of fact, the law is adminis¬ 
tered not in the interests of education, parents, children, or rate¬ 
payers, but in those of denominational schools. There is no disguise 
about the simplicity, and partiality of the usual procedure. A school 
board determines on a penny fee, subject to the consent of “ My 
Lords.” They refer the matter to- Her Majesty’s inspector of schools 
for the district. The' inspector confers with the clergy, and some- 
•times with the minority of the board, and reports to the Depart¬ 
ment. In 90 per cent, of cases the recommendation is against a low 
fee, .on- the ground’ that some denominational^ school would be sub¬ 
jected to a disagreeable rivalry. For years the London School 
Board, and those of many large towns, have been in conflict with 
the inspectors and the Department as to the polioy of opening penny 
sohools. It is of no consequence what interests or whay sufferings 
and .trials-call for the abolition of high fdes. Children may be 
half fed and olothed, parents may be struggling on tho borderland 

b 2 * 
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of pauperism, only anxious to live and dio free of the parish; the 
schools vnay be half empty, and their educational results miserable 
in the extoeme; but all these considerations are made subsorvioht to 
the supposed welfare and continued existence of some inefficient 
denominational school, frequently conducted in unsuitable, and 
sometimes in unwholesome, buildings. Im pursuance of this depart¬ 
mental policy, free schools have been abolished and pay schools sub¬ 
stituted for them. Such towns as Leeds, Leicester, and Norwich 
have been refused .penny schools where the ratepayers and the school 
board have asked ftfr them. , 3}ut, obviously, the continued exercise 
of this centralized power is by sufferance of the people- They could, 
by a constitutional and perfectly" legitimate agitation, bring the 
whole educational administration to a sudden halt: They might— 
in some cases they do—refuse to pay fees, and let the law take its 
course, as Dissenters refused to pay Church-r^tes. They would be 
justified and supported by public opinion in their opposition to a 
law which ignores the representative principle for the protection of 
sectional interests. Such an agitation would abruptly dispose of the 
pretensions and interference of “ My Lords, and boards, and 
honourable gentlemen.” Compulsion could not be enforced and fees 
could not be collected in the ft>ce of an organized active, or even 
passive, resistance by the parefits, wl\o constitute the mass of the 
ratepayers. The universal provision of free schools is a question 
absolutely for their decision, at their own time and on their own 
terms. , 

That their interests are identical with such a provision is also 
clear. The* hsual answer-to the argument for the abolition of fees 
is that the country cannot afford it; that we have been going 
-•ahead very fast, and that whereas, we were spending under two 
millions ten years ago, we axe now spending nearly six millions. 
But the cost would not be sensibly increased by making the schools 
free. There might be some additional expense in respect of the new 
.scholars who would bo brought in^-but it would be trifling. We 
are already supposed to make provision for the instruction of all the 
children of the nation. We havo* erected the buildings and pro¬ 
vided the staff. The doors of every school ill England might be 
thrown opon to-morrow free of toll without adding to the present ‘ 
outlay. It is a question of adjustment. At present those who us6 
the schools, consisting generally of householders assessed at £20 and 
under, pay, during the years of their children’s sohool-life, in addition 
to the school-rate and the usual taxes, a scholar’s capitation tax* in the 
shape of fees. * It varies*in amount in different places, and according 
to the number in family and other circumstances. In Birmingham 
it is equal, for an average family occupying a twenty-pound house, 
to a rate of about one shilling and fourpence, in Manchester and 
Sheffield to over two shillings, in Bradford to half-a-crown, in many 
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places to five shillings. Now if the opposition to free schools is to 
be put on the ground of increased local rates, as it generally is, thero 
Oan be no objection to arguing it from the point of v^w of the 
smaller ratepayers. Under any financial scheme that mj^ht be de¬ 
vised to replace the school fees, they would not pay as much as they 
do now. Whether the cost were transferred to the imperial exchequer 
or to the local rate, the rich would pay more, the poor less. In fact, 
the former would have to share the burden which Che poor now sustain 
alone. The supporters of denominational schools might cease to 
subscribe, but would Save to contribute in most instances a larger 
sum in rates .or taxes. In* Birmingham tbye parents now pay the 
school-rate of eightpence, and the fees, which are.equal to a rate of 
one shilling and fourpence, or even to double that rate in the 
case of the smaller householders. But if every denominational 
school in th§ town were closed at once, if the whole education of the 
borough were put under the School Board, if the school fees were 
abolished, and if the extra cost were thrown entirely on the local 
funds, the charge would not amount to a rate of two shillings. Dr. 
John Watts estimates that a rate of fourpence or fivepence would 
free all the schools in Manchester; but if the calculation were 
quadrupled, it would still be in tjio interests of the Manchester 
artisans to pay%he rate rathe^ than«fchc present high fees. What is 
to prevent tho smaller ratepayers from taking this* view of the 
matter ? The power is in their hands. As latepayers, they are in 
the proportion of four to one. With few exceptions they Imc an 
urgent personal interest in abolishing tha fees. Some of the 
“ genteel poor,” who prefer academics, seminaries, and fltiine schools 
to board schools, might go over to the other side, and old bachelors 
and childless persons might get up a celibate agitation against the 
change, but that would not be very; formidable. Under all the 
conditions the only wonder is that the people are so quiescent. 

The principle of free education, that a duty imposed by the State 
for the common good should be provided for out of a common fund, 
is admitted by the arrangement which already throws three-fourths 
of the burden on the community at large. All that is in dispute is 
the justice and expediency of tEc extra tax on parents. The onus 
•of showing that this irritating tax is justifiable lies on those ay ho 
insist on keeping it/ To make good their position, they would have 
to establish that the working classes do not otherwise contribute a 
fair proportion to the cost of State education, or that they derivo 
some s'pecial advantages from it above their contributions as ordinary 
taxpayers and ratepayers. Beyond that, it is necc^ary to draw a 
-ine above which it is proper that a man should pay fees? for his own 
children and contribute towards the fees of Others v\ ho belong to tho 
same class. Without entering upon the vexed question of the inci¬ 
dence of taxation, it may be asserted that it would be impossible to 
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put the first proposition in such a light as to securo its general 
acceptance. It would not bo easy to convince an intelligent work¬ 
man, whoffrcquents our free libraries, that he is quito fairly treated in 
this mattcA Some forty millions of the revenue are still raised .by 
indirect taxation, which bears with unequal incidence against the 
poor. While the wealthy are taxed out of a surplus of riches, the 
poor are taxed out of the necessaries of life. As a rule, any deduc¬ 
tion from their narrow earnings encroaches on necessary food, 
clothing, and shelter. They are taxed to protect property which does 
not belong to fhcim They arc taxed to provide military establish¬ 
ments which were formerly a charge upon the land, and were trans¬ 
ferred to the general taxation by a*Parliaraent of landowners. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that there still exist enormous endowments 
which were left for the education of the poor, Iho a§cumulated wealth 
of which has been for centuries appropriated for higher education. 
There are few school districts in which there are not some charities 
of this kind which have been diverted from their original channels. 
In Bedford, for example, the education endowments arc worth 
£15,000 a year, nine-elevenths of which go to the higher schools, while 
poor parents are sent to the parish for their foes. I do not argue 
for the appropriation of these funds for primary education, but I say 
it is a confession of great mean'oess thpt they should be enjoyed by 
the sons of g'entlomen, clergymen, merchants, and professional men, 
and that the poor, to' whom tliey were given, should be obliged to 
sue for fees to the .school board or the guardians, and be put upon 
strict proof of their qualification poverty. 

Then wlitft are the special advantages which the poor derive from 
public education? If they are asked about it thoy will generally 
admit that the benefits can hartlly be^over-stated; but their conviction 
rests largely upon intuition &nd hope rather than upon experience. 
The advantages to them are prospective, nnddeull for present sacrifice. 
But it is hot upon any grounds of special class benefits that educa¬ 
tion is forced upon them ; they derive no gain in which the wholo 
nation does not participate, and where all arc educated up to a 
cortain standard they get no advantage over each other. The 
increased protection afforded to person and ‘property affects them 
least of all. Their poverty and their general regard for law are 
their best protection. They participate in the general improvement 
in the sooial condition of an instructed population, but their share 
is not # of a character to justify the imposition of.a special tax. If we 
look back over the period during which increased popular intelligence 
and partial education bave been making themselves felt in the 
industry, commerce, and productive power of the country, it is 
obvious that there has' been a general improvement in the speial 
condition of the people ; but there is high authority for saying that 
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the rewards of labour have been small in comparison with the 
grbwth of riches through the application of labour. 

But the injustice and hardship of the system are felt mopl in the 
• arbitrary, Unequal, uncertain, and tyrannical manner injwhich the 
school fees are levied. The fees in the board schools for each 
scholar in average attendance amount in Birmingham to Gs. 5d. per 
annum, in Hull to 93. 7d., in Liverpool to 18s. Id., in London to 
8s. 4d., in Manchester to 14s. 10d., in Sheffield* to 12s. 8d. As a 
rule the fees in the denominational schools ure considerably higher. 
There are about 7,000 ffoe scholars in Birmingham, and the numbers 
in other towiife ^ ary, according to the’ policy of different boards. 
This is unjust both to ratepayers qnd parents. It^may be said that 
it is a matter for local adjustment between rates and fees, and that 
it is no giound of ^complaint that a workman in one town has to pay 
double the fee which is exacted elsew’here. But there is no such 
isolation of iu(cicsts*as this argument assumes. On the contrarj% 
there is a close interdependence between all the school districts of the 
country. The amount of the school rate is determined by the scale 
of fees and the Government grant. The grant varies according to 
many conditions, but all experience proves that, other things being 
equal, the best attendance will produce the highest results, and 
consequently the largest grant. Therefore it has only to be shown 
that a low scale of fees secures a more regular attendance to estab¬ 
lish a general connection. For instance, the* average feo in Bir¬ 
mingham is lower by nearly 3s. than the average for England, while 
the average grant is about Is. 3d higher than the general average. 
Consequently, if tho better result in Birmingham is d*e to a more 
regular attendance, dependipg on easier admission, tho whole nation 
is paying extra for the low fees and the. largo number of free orders 
in the Birmingham board schools. This, however, by no means 
explains the extent to w^ich the inequality comes home. There a*re 
necessarily a certain number oT free scholars, while the fees of others 
vary according to circumstances. There are very few districts in 
which the school fees are uniform. The proportion of freo scholars 
is at present comparatively small, but is always on the increase. 
About lo per cent, pay Id. per wtsdc; 38 por cent, pay 2d.; 27 per 
cent. 3d.; and so on in a decreasing ratio up to 9d. So that in all 
sehool districts there are parents who are paying their own fees and 
contributing to tho fet s of their neighbours who are in the same rank 
of life, but from whopn they are divided by artificial lines created by 
the regulations- of tho school boards. Artisans and labourers are 
classified according to a graduated poverty, scale. A man earning 
3s. per head of his family lias a free order, but a man earning 3s. Id. 
per head has to pay fees. In one place the- exemption Icale is 3s., 
in another 2s, in others 4s. or 5s. The school boards adopt one 
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scale and the guardians another. The principle upon which the law 
proceeds, that tho fees shall be adjusted to the means of tho parents, 
cannot be carried out with any degree of impartiality and fairness. 
It is also ^mschievous in itself. It is tho inquisitorial principle of 
tho income tax, with the highly objectionable difference that the 
poor are required to expose not their wealth but their poverty. 
And, since fees can only be remitted or paid for limited periods, this 
scrutiny into family affairs is periodical. 

The law presupposes the ability of the parent*to pay, and to escape 
compliance he is c ppt upon proof of his inability. Under the most 
favourable conditions tho practice is degrading and humiliating. It 
works, however, with Inuch less friction in some places than others, 
so that virtually ^there is a different law for different school districts. 
Again the custom varies according to the colour ^nd constitution of 
the school boards as determined at each election, so that scholars 
who are free under one'board may bo ordered'to pay undor the next. 
In London, Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Portsmouth, and other 
towns, the power of remission is freely exercised, sometimes to the 
extent that the parents of one-half of the children in board schools 
are contributing to the fees of the other half. Other school boards, 
amongst them some of the most important in the country, wholly 
refuse to remit fees in their onpt Schools, under section 17 of tho Act 
of 1870, and send all the children to fhe guai’dians to have their fees 
paid, under section 10 of Lord- Sandon’s Act. It has been decided 
that it is optional with school boards to remit fees, while payment 
by the’guardians is compulsory. In the city of Liverpool, with its 
swarming population of necessitous poor, the power of remission is 
never made use of by the school board, all persons who cannot 
pay the fees having to apply to tho guardians. The practice is 
defended on tho ground that it contributes to regularity i>f attend¬ 
ance,'though why it should* do so is not clear. But many school 
hoards throw these payments on tlje guardians in order to keep 
down the school-rate, that they may stand in a bettor position with 
the ratepayers. Others refuse to* remit on account of an alleged 
injustice to denominational schools. Some boards have used the 
power of remission sparingly, and allowed large arrears of fees to 
accumulate, which have lmd to be periodically cancelled or pro-, 
ceeded for in the County Court. In the latter case their recovery 
has hitherto depended upon the view which each particular, judge 
might take of the law. The majority of the judges in the metropolitan 
courts, as well as some able lawyers in - the provinces, have decided 
that arrears cannot be recovered. This view of the law has been 
confirmed J)y*the recent decision of tbo High Court in the case of 
the London School Board v. Wright, hut as the judgment is to be 
appealed against the law cannot yet be regarded as settled. So great 
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is the. difficulty of securing prepayment of fees and of getting in 
art-ears that many board schools become practically free on this 

• account. In fact the recent judgment of the High Court vyili leave 

• it in the option of the parents to say whether the schools Bhall be 
free or not in all districts where prepayment is not strictly enforced. 
They will be encouraged in $ieir opposition to fees by some members 
of the boards. Complaints have been made at the London Board that 
the members of one division seemed determined to’ bring in a system 
of free schools through a liberal use of. the powor pf remission and 
of cancelling arrears. **In Wales, where the farmers bitterly com¬ 
plain of the injustice of paying both rates and fees, remissions are 
sometimes made where the parents aro. assessed a$ £<50, and even 
£150 per annum. 

The regulations, of the guardians as to paying fees are quite as 
irregular. Income towns, such as Salford, encouragement and facility 
are offered* to the applicants, and tho orders *aro on a liberal scale. 
But the reverse is more frequently tho rule. The highest duty 
which the poor-law guardian recognises is to save expenditure and 
keep down tho rates. In the majority of unions every kind of in¬ 
civility and obstruction are used to discourage applications for fees. 
In some unions the guardians resolutely refuse to comply with tho 
statute, and when the poor have run -the gauntlet of tho relieving 
officers, their applications aro often refused. After Seven years’ 
painful experience of Lord Sandon’s* Act, in* which the road to 
pauperism has beon opened to thousands of respectable families, tho 
solution of the difficulty as to the school fees of .the poor, in any wav- 
short of their total abolition, seems to be as far off and as 1 impractic¬ 
able as ever. 

The scales of fees adopted by different school boards, under the 
guidance of the Education Department,,afford a fine example of the 
capricious exercise of authority. In some localities the amount of the 
fee depends upon the situation of the school, especially upon con¬ 
tiguity to a denominational school ^ so that parents of the same class, 
in the same town, often pay at different rates for precisely the same 
education. In another district the charge is fixed according to the 
standard the scholars-are in, which is a tax upon intelligence; aud 
in another it depends upon age; in another upon the number in 
. family ; in another upon the assessment of the parent; in another 
upon tho condition of prepayment, or otherwise. Sometimes the 
parents are divided into classes, those in receipt of wages being dis¬ 
tinguished from* traders on their own account. Under this plan a 
prosperous mechanic may pay half the sum which is fciken from a 
struggling greengrocer. In many districts I find the parents and 
fees classified as follows:—tradesmen, fid.; artisans, 4d.; "labourers, 
2d. In one town pointsmen and engine-fitters are charged 2d., and 
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skilled artisans 4d. Sometimes there is a sliding scale adapted to 
wages, a father who earns 18s. per week paying 4d., and one earning 
less 2d. , In parts of Wales a poundage system is in operation,*under 
which deductions for school fees are made from wages, irrespective ‘ 
of the fact whether the workmen have any children. 

It is impossible to defend such a chaotic system as this on grounds 
of common justice or equality. That an attempt is made to adjust 
the demand to tho moans of the parents is not questioned, but the 
manifold circumstances of millions of households make the difficulty 
insuperable. Take the case of tho smaller tradesman. No class in 
the community is much worse off than the little shopkeepers, who 
havo to pay higji shop-rents and rates. The day labourer is often in 
moro comfortable circumstances. Under the Lest systems which can 
be devised, short of free schools, injustice is inevitable. At a meet¬ 
ing of tho Birmingham School Board Mr. Dixon sait), “ There was 
in Birmingham an unquestionable injustice: Some schools were 
penny schools and others threepenny schools, and it could not for a 
moment be said that there wore not children in the higher schools 
who should havo the benefit of the penny fee, and rice versa.” Tho 
general testimony of members of school boards is that the most 
vicious and undesen ing got tli£ advantigoof the existing law, to the 
exclusion of numbers who are equally necessitous but more self- 
respecting tmd independent. In the Forest of Dean, whore extensive 
remissions are inevitable, strong protest has been made against the 
previous partiality of remitting foes in favour of tho improvident and 
idle and withholding assistanc* from rospeetablo poor parents. It 
is sometirfies urged against tree schools that the industrious and 
thrifty would have to pay for the education of the idle and worth¬ 
less That is precisely what happens now. It is generally acknow¬ 
ledged that the dissipated, and thriftless readily secure assistance 
from guardians by facing out the degrading treatment which appli¬ 
cants are subject to, but which poor people not lost to self-respect 
cannot be persuaded to encounter. At tho Worcester School Board 
it was stated that the steady and industrious were paying for the 
education of the improvident. At Keighley it was admitted that 
the parents of the children whoSo fees wei a remitted were the least 
deserving part of the community. 

Not tho least part of the grievance is that the respectable poor are- 
so dependent upon circumstances over which they havo but small 
control that they are constantly liable to fall into the ranks of the 
indigent. So narrow is the margin which separates them from want 
that a parent who can pay school fees one week may bo quite unable 
to do so tfhe next. Thoy live in vast numbers on tho borderland of 
subjection and dependence. A hard winter, a poor harvest, loss of 
woik, a strike, a lock-out, an accident, illness in the family, death of 
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father or mother, makes all the difference in their ability to provide 
daily bread for their households. How small a thing turns the scale 
is illustrated by the fact that the teachers at Wolverhampton 
Attributed a decrease of £8 in the monthly fees to the parents being 
looked out from work during tho Whitsuntide holiday week. We 
may be sure that while the law requires fees to be paid most parents 
will make sacrifices to find them, but there are not many families 
which can feel permanently secure that the time may not come when 
their ability may cease, and tiiey may be obliged to suffer the misery 
and degradation of applying for remission or payment. In either 
case it will be felt as a humiliation, and their children will become 
marked children in the schools. 

II. If the final docision of.the country is to be that the tax on 
parents shall be perpetuated, it ought to be made independent of 
attendance. At present the amount of tho fees paid is determined 
by the number of attendances. It naturally follows that their exac¬ 
tion is the greatest cause of absence and irregularity, and is respon¬ 
sible for most of the inefficiency and waste in our school system. It 
is the cause, too, of a great wrong towards the children. In the 
conflict betwoen public duty and parental duty the child often slips 
between two stools, and his school-day's go by while the contention 
as to who shall pay his fees is goyig onv* But it is not only that the 
school-time of the children is wasted. A great part of thd elaborate 
machinery which is now directed by school boards and guardians, 
teachers and public officers of various grades, is pccupied, not in 
giving instruction* but in getting the children into school. On the 
one hand the law orders the attendance of the children, ahtl makes 
rigorous provisions for effecting that object; on the other it offers 
a premium to non-attendance. It supplies to the parents an urgent, 
direct, and daily temptation to evade and resist its provisions at. 
every point. Legislative absurdity could not go farther than this. 
It is surprising that a practical people, who have seen the develop¬ 
ment of free trade, and watched the gigantic strides which commerce 
made when it was relieved from its shackles, should persist for a day 
in an experiment which is contrary to common sense, and is con¬ 
demned by its results. ‘The Superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
in* his report for 1882, says, “ The old standard question of how 
attendance may be improved and tardiness prevented may well give 
place for a while to that of how our schools may be made such that 
children will be glad to> attend and parents find it for their interest 
to send them,” This is exactly the question for England: how to 
remove the causes of • conflict between tho peoplo and the schools ,* 
how to replace opposition and antagonism by co-operation and 
sympathy; how to engage the interests and the goodwill oi* parents 
and children on the side of the schoolmaster ; how to secure that the 
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ample provision we have made for education should be fully employed; 
how to get the best return for our large expenditure. True economy 
suggests that we should not drive the children from the schools, but 
entice tljem in. There are now a million and a half vacant places ill 
our schools every day, representing an unproductive sum of fifteen 
millions sterling for schoolhouses alono. But besides school-build¬ 
ings we supply machinery, staff, and teaching powers which would 
be nearly equal ‘to the education of all the children who are absent. 
Look at the epormous waste of force which lies here, the greater 
part of which, ittcan be shown conclusively, is caused by the exaction 
of fees. The law, a§ laid down in the case of Richavdson v. Saunders, 
is that fees must not only be paid, but prepaid, and that the children 
may be excluded if they do not take their fees. Since this decision 
the practice of excluding children has increased enormously. The 
Education Department encourages the regulation requiring prepay¬ 
ment and refusing admission. The School Board Chronicle, which 
is a high authority on this subject, says that thousands of children in 
tho country are every morning turned away from school for the lack 
of the fees in advance. "When they arc sent home for their fees they 
generally remain away, frequently they play truant, and truancy 
leads iu time to the industrial school. At Willenhall seventy children 
were turned away on one morning* after the guardians had exercised 
their power of payment to the full extent which their regulations 
authorised. In another town the children of many families were 
shu^j out of school for the whole winter because their parents could 
not pay the fees. .In ono instance eight children.in one family were 
sent hoftfe, although a letter was sent to tho teacher explaining that 
there was no money in the house. At Wellingborough thirty-four 
children were sent back from on<? school. At Newcastle-under-Lyno 
a hundred boys were sent back in a week. At Walsall there were 
three hundred applications for remission on a single Monday morning. 
This process goes on all over the country all the year round. The 
parents have not got the fee on,Monday morning when it is wanted. 
Commonly it is all they can do to scrape tho rent together, often 
with tho aid of a pawnbroker.' If the children are sent back on 
Monday they generally stay away all the week. Meanwhile those 
who are at school are marking time, and waiting for the absentees. 
What is the use of elaborating new codes and administering stimu¬ 
lants to teachers when this drag is left on the wheel ? 

Having sent the children away, or tempted the parents to keep 
them at home, the process of gathering them in begins. This varies 
in different towns, but it is always complicated and troublesome. 
First thfi parents have to be hunted out, then notices are sent to them; 
then, usually after some evasion on their part, there are applications 
to the board for remission, or to the guardians for payment, or some¬ 
times to both.' There are visits from attendance officers and reliev- 
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ing officers, followed by investigation into circumstances, hearing 
. of appeals, notices to parents and teachers that fees will be paid or 
remitted,* or the reverse ; then there are accounts to be kept, the fees 
td be collected, and finally audited. Or there may be a prosec’vtion for 
breach of bye-laws, and a small portion of the fine and expenses may 
. be recovered, the remainder being charged against the ratos. In the 
last alternative there is imprisonment. But very often the law is 
made a laughing-stock, for many magistrates will not convict where 
the children have been excluded for not taking their fees. This is 
regarded as a victory over the staff of, boards, td&chers, officers, 
policemen, paid and unpaid functionaries, and the education law 
becomes the object not only of odium*but of derision. The waste of 
precious hours in all these proceedings is a painful and obvious feature. 
It is a rulo of school o boards and of many unions that the father 
must himself apply for the payment or reinissio,n of the fees. For 
this purpose he is obliged’to leave his work, and perhaps loses a larger 
sum than that in dispute. In the conflict of administration between 
school boards and guardians the poor parents are harried and 
worried between the two authorities till they are at their wits’ ends. 
The anomalies created by the overlapping of the poor-law and 
education systems have induced many school boards to petition for 
the re-enactment of the 25th clause, not* because they approved of 
its principle, but because it was less intolerable in practice than the 
present law. The relief of conscience, if conscience has been relieved 
by transferring payments out of the rates to denominational schools 
from-one local authority to another, has been purchased at the sacrifice 
of the convenience and welfare of the poor. After all theft trouble 
thoy very often fail to get the*relief they apply for. In one large 
town where applications are investigated by the school board and passed 
on to the guardians, it is said that not more than 40 per cent, of the 
cases recommended apply, and of the latter not more than 10 per cent, 
get relief. Instances could be brought forward in hundreds of parents 
• tramping m|ny miles to workhouses from remote parts of unions, 
and after waiting many hours being sent away empty handed, or 
offered the alternative of “ the house/' 

There are many school’ boards which admit children without pre¬ 
payment. The London Board has adopted a regulation that no child 
shall ‘be turned away for non-payment of fees ; and many provincial 
boards have rescinded their resolutions requiring prepayment. Hqw 
these regulations may be* affected by the judgment in "Wright’s case 
remaips to*be seen! If that decision should bo upheld by the Court 
of Appeal, either prepayment must be insisted upon or n* fees can 
be recovered. But suppose the judgment should be reversed, and 
. the righjb of recovery should be authoritatively declared, what would 
be the substantial gain P The world of trouble involved in keeping 
the numberless petty accounts and in collecting the arrears would 
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more than outweigh tho small pecuniary result which might be 
obtained. One of the most wasteful features of the system is * that 
this unthankful and unproductive labour is thrown upon the 
masters^who ought to be doing other work, and who have been trained 
as teachers, and not as accountants and debt-collectors. In any 
case, whether fees are abolished or not, the teachers ought to be 
-relieved of this tiresome duty, and allowed to keep their minds free 
for higher work. Instead, they are held responsible for fees, or their 
salaries are partly dependent upon what they can collect. As a con¬ 
sequence, besides their distraction from their legitimate work, they 
are brought into conflict with parents and children, and instead of 
dealing with # receptive minds, they are met by sullenness and 
resistance. 

The effect of these contentions on the progress of the scholars must 
be harmful. If they are ever so much interested in their studies, 
continued irregularity will make them careless, and the more intelli¬ 
gent they are, the quicker they will be to understand the struggle 
which is going on between their homes and their schools. They will 
suffer from the taunts of their comrades, and will become an isolated 
class. They are often subject to slights in the schools. Sometimes 
there are separate entrances for those whose fees are paid or remitted. 
At one school board it was proposed that the children Whose fees 
were in arrear should be excluded from the school-treat; in another 
place they were not allowed‘to receive prizes; in another they were 
locked in after .school-hours as a punishment for not taking their 
fees. In some schools they are publicly reminded, as their names 
are called out, that their fees are in arrear. There is no reason to 
suspect the general impartiality and fairmindedness of the teachers, 
but it is not in human nature that they should take equal pains 
with scholars who aro constantly harassing them, and whose irregu¬ 
larity prevents their own advancement and helps to keep the schools 
at a low standard. ; 

It is not easy to set down exactly the pecuniary loss which is 
caused by the exaction of fees, but it is evidont that it must amount 
to a formidable item. Dr. John Watts estimates “ that 25 per cent, 
of the Government grant to primary schools is thrown away by the 
necessity of extracting fees, and that 25 per cent, of the fees paid by 
the parents is also thrown away.” If this estimate .is reliable, and 
it seems to be a moderate one, and if the proportion holds good 
throughout the country, it accounts for an annual loss of a million 
sterling. The liev. W. Wood, chairman of the Leicester Sohool 
Board, statfs that it costs 10s. to get in every Is. of arrears. A . 
visitor in that town was occupied all day in collecting 4d. To 
colleot tte fees of 9,000 children it takes the entire services of seven 
teachers all the year round. In addition, tho school board employs 
seven visitors, five of whom might be dispensed with if the schools 
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were free. Pees liave been abolished in other countries for two 
reasons: because they were not worth the trouble of collection, and 
’ because they operated against attendance. In the United Spates they 
•get a much better attendance without compulsion than wp do with 
all our irritating compulsory machinery. It is true that it is the 
fashion amongst the opponents of free schools to discredit the results 
in the United States. A clergyman stated at a meeting of the London 
School Board.that the average attendance in the eigkt principal cities 
of America was only 58 per cent. Such a. conclusion can only be 
explained by assuming tfiat tho speaker . l\ad been imposed upon or 
had been loose in his inquiries.* On examining .four reports for last 
year it appears that the average attendance in New York was 90 
per cent., in Philadelphia 89 per cent., in Chicago 98 per cent., 
and in Baltimore S'2 t per cent. There is no doubt that the attendance 
in Boston, Cincinnatti,.and St. Louis is qui,te as good. But in 
quoting American figtfres some allowance must be made for dis¬ 
similar conditions, and also for the fact that we are not always sure 
that the calculations of attendances are made up in the same way as 
our own. But one solid fact about American experience remains, 
which cannot be explained away by any manipulation of figures, and 
which any candid man may satisfy himself about; that is, that the 
attendance has largely increased, since'fees were abolished. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, we need not go from home to learn a lesson which 
common observation and daily experience enforce in our own work. 
The simple lowering of tho fees results in an increase of income, 
derivable from the fees themselves. This was the case in Bradford 
and in Birmingham. In Liverpool also it has been demfinstrated 
that the proportion of attendance is directly affected by the rate of 
the fee. Teachers also know that.the reduction of the fee increases 
the Government grant. They often ask poor soholars to come with¬ 
out fees ia^order to help make up the grant. Some of the London 
teachers pay a certain proportion-*of fees to add to their own incomes. 
In eight sohools at Rochdale it was found that teachers were paying 
28. and 3s. per week to keop the children at school. ’ At Dalton tho 
fees in the higher standards were raised with the result that a class of 
thirty-five in the Fifth* Standard was reduced to fifteen, incurring a 
prospective loss of grant amounting to £20. In another parish it was 
estimated that .a threepenny rate was lost by absence from school. 

The percentage of attendance in Southwark,. Lambeth, and o^ier 
parts of London is in favour of the soholars whose fees are remitted. 
The same’result has been observed in Birmingham. Dividing tho 
scholars of the Birmingham board schools into three flosses:—1, 
those who pay regularly and without trouble; 2, those ^rho pay 
irregularly and give trouble; 3, those whose fees arc remitted or 
paid, the percentage of attendance in each class is as follows: Class 
1. Boys, 88 per cent.; girls, 78 per cent.; infants^ 87 per cent. 
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Class 2. Boys, 74 per cent. ; girls, 60 per cent.; infants, 63 per cent. 
Class 3. Boys, 86 per cent.; girls, 75 per cent.; infants, 85 per cent. 
The advantage in favour of those whose fees are remitted, ahd who 
belong tq the poorest class in the community, over those who pay 
irregularly, is—boys, 12 per cent.; girls, 15 per cent.; infants, 22 
per oent. . 

Dr. Watts makes some very instructive comparisons in Manchester. 
The qualification for admission to the Manchester Free School is the 
total inability qf the parents to pay fces. # The pupils are of an 
inferior grade to those in tho r board schools. * From the report for last 
year it appears that r the average attendance was 98* per cent., while 
the percentage «of passes was 99’6. Out of 450 possible attendances, 
ten boys made all but three, fifteen boys made all but two, twenty- 
nine boys made all but one, and 150 boys qiade every possible 
. attendance. The report says, “ In the boarjl schools of Manchester 
every child who makes 350 attendances in d year receives a prize. 
If the same standard were accepted in the Free School, no less than 
278 boys, or 827 per cent, of the average number on the roll, would 
be entitled to prizes.” In a paper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society, Dr. Watts compared the attendance at the Free 
School with that of three boatd schools, all of them producing good 
results. The average attendance was in favour of the Free School 
by 37 per Cent., 25 per cent., and 22 per cent. Of the children who 
had made a sufficient number of attendances to qualify them for 
examination, the .comparison shows 43 per cent., 27 per cent., and 17 
per cent, in favour of the Free School. There is one very significant 
fact showing how attendance depends on fees. It is well known 
that Monday is the worst day in the .week for paying fees. The 
attendance at the Free School on Monday is 38 per cent., 38 per 
cent 7 and 35 per cent, better than at the three board schools 
selected for comparison. The attendance, at the Free School also 
extends over a longer period. The‘length of attendance at the three 
board schools was 17 years, 2‘5Q years, and 2*9 years, while at the 
Free School it was 375 years. Dr. Watts says that he. believes 
“the difference is entirely due < to the absence of fees and the 
annoyances connected therewith.* These figures are convincing that 
a great improvement in attendance would result from free admission, 
and the attendance would not only be larger but steadier. Strict 
compulsion would still bo necessary for a few; but if our -school 
system were relieved from its fetters it would take an astonishing leap 
forwards. The teachers would throw off a disheartening burden; the 
regular scholars, who are now kept back by the-desultory and erratic 
attendance of others, would have fur better opportunities, and the 
productive power of the schools would be increased incalculably. At 
the same time an inestimable boon would be carried into countless 
homes. . 
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III. -The tone of the existing system is unhealthy. It supplies 
incentives to corruption and induces pauperism. It is eleemosy¬ 
nary in spirit. It is a paternal government of the most offensive 
•description whioh is ooddling where it is not oppressive. It is 

patronising towards the poor, and offers them education as a 

favour and privilege for w^ich they must appeal, and not as a 

right. It is a charity system, and the schools are widely regarded 

as charity schools. The partial remission and payment of fees is 
demoralising, and has a tendency to. corrupt both parents and 
children. There is no difference in principle between remission and 
payment. Tho*,qualification o£ the candidates is the same in both 
cases. They must come cap in hand and,prove their poverty They 
must expose their empty cupboards, and submit to cross-examination 
by sleek gentlemen about their struggles and wants. They must 
repeat this at short intervals, and thus accustom themselves to make 
appeals for public relief. Remission is generalfy made tolerably easy, 
but it is very questionable whether, in point of public policy, and 
quite apart from the desirability of getting the children into school, 
it is wise that it should be so. Dr. R. W. Dale, when he was on the 
Birmingham School Board, said that he had sat on the Appeal Com* 
mittee, and that the whole system was essentially pauperising. “ He 
thought that a woman who had shrwnk from appearing before a 
relieving officer, after she had been before the Appeal Committee, 
would be far more likely to go to the-parish on the first pinch of 
poverty in order to get assistance.” That the parents lecognise the 
degradation is evident from the struggles they make to escape* from 
it. It is frequently necessary for the teachers to write note&for them 
stating that they wish for free orders, but this often fails to induce 
them to apply. Their repugnance is ih the highest degree honour¬ 
able to them, and ought to be encouraged.^ The objection to go before 
the guardians is more insurmountable, and many parents prefer to 
suffer partial starvation. Thero.is often a double investigation, fiist 
by the school board and then by the guardians. The earliest is 
preparatory. The poor are invited to familiarise themselves, by 
gradual steps, with the shifts and, expedients of pauperism. And 
although the first plunge is difficult, rapid progress is soon made. 
Example is contagious; it is hard to see children suffer; the attend¬ 
ance officer is behind; and so in various ways, and by dogrees, the 
spirit of independence is broken, and the victims are partly drawn, 
and partly driven into a situation from which Ihey may easily drift 
into the permanent ranks of pauperism. The contagion passes from 
parents to ohildren, and tho seeds of life-long subjection and depend¬ 
ence are sown in many families. Experience has also demonstrated 
that the making of free orders is a great temptation to fraud and 
misrepresentation of circumstances. This danger is the greatest in 
von. xxxv. w.s. c 
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the case of school boards, the members of which have not the. reliev¬ 
ing officer’s instinct, practice, and acuteness in probing the private 
affairs of the poor. The custom of allowing the parents to get into 
debt, and then of wiping off their arrears, is also demoralising. The 
dunning of the children, the visits of the attendance officer, the 
summons before the magistrates, all harden a large proportion of the 
people against the school system, and make them regard education 
not os something to be pursued and embraced, but as a nuisance and 
infliction to bo repelled and. evaded in every way. All this want of 
sympathy and cooperation, which gives the teacher such an up-hill 
flght, would be remedied if the parents had full proprietary rights in 
the schools, if they were open \pithout badge or ticket, end if they 
were in a larger degree under their own control and the management 
of their own class. Then the time would soon come when the schools 
would be regarded not as charitable institutions, with their absurd 
and mischievous distinctions between tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers, but as the people’s schools, in which the whole community 
would join, on equal terms, in the pursuit of a great national object. 

IV. The problem for solution, so far as it is financial, is not a 
formidable one. The school fees last year amounted to £1,585,928. 
This sum represents a general poor-rate of threepence, or an income- 
tax of a little over a penny. «,The source from which it would have 
to be derived is a question for Government; but if it wore divided 
between the local rates and the national revenue in the proportion 
of one-third to the former and two-thirds to the latter the proposition 
coulcf not be described as an alarming one. But, unfortunately, the 
matter is., not so simple as this. It is complicated by sectarian 
jealousies and political antipathies more vehement, perhaps, than 
surround any other public question, except that of Church dises¬ 
tablishment. We are brought face to face again with the old -diffi¬ 
culty, which has been greatly intensified by the shortsighted policy 
of 1870‘. The denominational schools, entrenched behind their new 
subsidies, continue to be what they have always been in the past—the 
greatest obstruction to efficient national education.. Two-thirds of 
the total amount of the fees are now paid to these schools. Tf in the 
process of freeing education thio money has a to be secured to their 
managers out of public funds, the policy of endowing these private 
and sectarian institutions may have to be rediscussed. On mftny 
grounds it Would be deplorable that their position should be 
strengthened. There are strong educational reasons against such a 
course. We shall never get full value for our outlay until all schools 
are under public management. It is, moreover, opposed to all sound 
principles that large grants of public money, partly raised out of 
local taxation, should be made to institutions avowedly conducted 
hr denominational purposes, and over which the ratepayers have no 
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control whatever. But we have to ask ourselves the serious question 
what alternatives there are, and how con free schools be made 
presently practical. There are but three ways open: (1.) To transfer 
all the primary education of the country to school boarfis, making 
the schools free. (2.) To abolish fees in the board schools only. 
(3.) To provide for the abolition of fees in all classes of schools under 
their existing management. The first course woulcb involve a struggle 
which might last for. many years, during whioh all the waste and 
injustice which has bee^ faintly described in thisjgJaper would con¬ 
tinue unchecked* In fact, the foroible transfer of the voluntary schools 
is not to be lodked for until Che Radical party is able to make its 
own terms. The second proposal*could not be defended as a per¬ 
manent arrangement. It would get rid of only one half the trouble, 
and its partiality amd unfairness to the people would be apparent. It 
might be supported as a first step, with the avowed object of stimu¬ 
lating the 'transfer o t the voluntary schools or of hastening their 
extinction, but in that case it would be resisted with quite as much 
energy as the former proposition. 

It remains, therefore, to consider whether there is any way by 
which the objections of the voluntary managers to the abolition of 
fees might be removed, and which might be acquiesced in by Liberals 
as a tentative arrangement. I do no f'suppose the former would be 
wholly irreconcilable. They have never sho^n hostility to free 
schools on any strong grounds of principle. Their jealousy has been 
aroused by the evident financial trouble in which they might be 
involved. They have been perfectly willing at all time^ to receive 
school fees charged upon public funds. It was invariably at their 
instance that the 25 th clause was put in operation. We should 
probably hear no more of the copy-book maxim, “ That people do 
not value that which they do not pay *for,” which, by the way, is 
wholly inapplicable to free education, if the voluntary managers were 
well assured that they would.not suffer a pecuniary penalty by the 
abolition of fees. It is reduced, therefore, to a question whether, for 
the sake of education, in the interests of the people and children of 
England, and in order to remoVb an intolerable hardship and 
grievance, the j^onoonfbrmi&ts woulcl consent to suoh a readjustment 
of financial burdens as would allow the voluntary managers to carry 
on their schools without the exaction of school fees. No new principle 
would be involved* Already the denominational.schools are receiving 
more and, more public money every year. The Act of 1870 increased 
their grants by ,50 per cent., and although a strong protest was then 
made against the new subsidy, it* has never been renewed. When 
Lord Sand on succeeded at the Education. Department he, took up 
Mr. Forater’s pernicious policy, and put the sohoolsin such a relation 
to the Exchequer that if they were well conducted they became 
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practically independent of subscriptions. The 25th clause .\jraa 
repealed to appease Nonconformists, but much larger payments of 
the same character and out of the same funds have beeirmade under 
Lord Sandon’s Act. It must also be considered that the fees now 
paid by parents are not actually in the nature of voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. They are in reality as much a compulsory tax as any tax or 
rate which might oe substituted for them. In the majority of cases 
there is no choice of school, attendance h compulsory, and payment 
is compulsory. ‘It may be replied that b<?eause an evil is already 
flagrant that is no argument*for prolonging or increasing it. But 
would such a change as has been suggested aggravate the present 
injustice or necessarily perpetuate the denominational system? 
Under any rearrangement that is likely to bo made the supporters of 
the denominational schools would have to pay more than they do at 
present, since in addition to their subscriptions they would have to 
share the fees. Undoubtedly the abolition of fees would relieve 
them to a certain extent against the rivalry of board schools, but it 
is questionable whether it would permanently add to their security of 
tenure. They are doomed to extinction, painless or otherwise, sooner 
or later. Although it is impossible not to recognise their power as 
obstructives, the strong hold which they are said to have on the country, 
and which<is eloquently set forth in the reports of the Committee of 
Council, may reasonably be doubted. The extent of the support they 
receive may be accurately measured. On the average they have less 
than twenty subscribers to a parish. The donations, too, are often 
given, not, because of any attachment to the voluntary schools, but 
because a trifling contribution is supposed to save a larger rate. 
Moreover, both the number .of subscribers and the amount of sub¬ 
scriptions are beginning to diminish, which shows that their grasp 
upon the country is, to say the least, not tightening. • The board 
schools are becoming more popular. If all the schools were thrown 
open they would still have larger resources, and bo able to provide 
better schools and a better education, which is the great attraction 
for the parents. The school boards will be obliged to follow the 
population and to provide the class of schools which the people 
demand. But it must be admitted that, uildei any conditions, the 
voluntary schools cannot bo converted into free schools at the publie 
cost without some sacrifice of cherished principles. It .is for Liberals 
and Nonconformists, to say whether the call is too heavy for them. 
If it is, they should feel bound in consistency to make some effort 
to get the real obstruction, the denominational 'system, removed. 
They can have no right to acquiesce in arrangements which are 
opposed ,jto their convictions, and which prevent a great and urgent 
educational reform. 
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r.-THE NEED OF RECREATION. 

By pleasure I mean recreation, and recreation is a new life. Pleasure, 
in the sense it is now generally admitted, needs legislating for and 
organising at least fcs mu&h as work.. A church, a school, and a 
reading-room do not sdpply all the needs of a hum^n heart and brain. 
Worship is gdpd, learning is good, and books are good; but pleasure 
must not be omitted from the category., The poor have little enough 
of this. The secret of pleasure seems to have been lost in the din of 
crowded cities and under the grey canopy of our cloudy skies. The 
people have forgotten the habit of enjoyment. The long-continued 
habit of endurance unfits thorn for pleasure. As an instance of 
this we may take the experience of a lady who, thinking to please 
some of the poorest children in the London slums, invited them to a 
dinner of roast beef and pudding. A few of the children, after 
gazing earnestly at the food on their plates, laid down their knives 
and forks. “ What is it ? ” she sgid, somewhat disappointed at 
what she thought their perversity. Don’t you like roast beef ? ” 
u Oh, yes, ma’am, only we never have anything but bsead for our 
dinner, and wo can’t eat it! ” Endurance had deprived theso little 
ones of the power of enjoyment. 

Some people may say, Surely the working classes can Have as 
much pleasure as they want. Of what kind P They oaji certainly 
make an excursion on a bank holiday to the seaside or to the 
country, packed closely, as in so mtmy human cattle-pens, many 
of them half-drunk, returning Veary, dazed, and unrefreshed, to 
drink away the results of the holiday on the morrow. Thfeycan 
certainly visit picture-galleries and museums, but not at -the times 
when they could avail themselves of the opportunity, as in the evening 
or on Sunday. There are the theatres, but those to which the poor 
resort as cheap and convenient are not of a calibre likely to elevato 
or refine; there are. the public-houses, the music-halls, or penny 
gaffs, and the streets. The parks, being ill-lighted and unfrequented 
in the evenings, are naturally givon over to the roughs, who make it 
impossible for a respectable woman to walk through them. There 
are also reading-rooms and clubs, or coffee-houses, but these are on 
far too limited p. scale for the average population, and are as a rule 
inaccessible to women and children. The playgrounds and bits of 
open space in the shape of gardens are few and far between, so that 
noisy children or mothers with babies are turned loose as a last 
xesoiirce among the statues and works of art in the British Museum, 
to dirty and deface the galleries, and leave trophies .of their presence 
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behind them in the shape of crumbs and the drippings of feeding- 
bottles. “ The Metropolitan Public Garden and Playground Asso¬ 
ciation ” will perhaps initiate public action in this matter. Its 
objects J are sanitary and recreative. The -society will endeavour, in 
addition t<5 obtaining and laying out open spaces as gardens or 
recreation-grounds, to “ plant trees and place seats in the wider 
thoroughfares, and to use its influence to obtain the erection of baths 
and washhouses.’’ r The children also, in their separated playgrounds 
especially, will be benefited,.as they wilh then-possess proper play¬ 
grounds, and-be epabled to learn cricket and'other games' instead of 
cumbering the pavement and %he gutter at tberisk of jheir lives, and 
interfering with the street ,traffic by their, rough play with oyster- 
shells and marbles. This will be one form of legitimate and desir*- 
able pleasure, if the society, which consists of private individuals, 
•proves equal to the task of grappling with vestries and public bodies, 
and obtains sufficient Capital for its requirements. • 

What are the amusements provided for our girls, for our young 
working women, towards whom the nation has a large debt of 
responsibility P Plenty of inducements to vice, certainly, but not 
much encouragement to simple pleasures. Let us hear what one of 
them, a young factory hand engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers, has to say for herself.,.“ After eight o’clock I have nowhere 
to go, else I should be glad of a rest, so I walk about the streets, and 
sometimes I get a music-hall treat. . But I don’t care very much for 
it, especially when I’m out very late, and they make me drink. I’m 
glad $hen work comes again, to be out of the lodging-house, for 
they are o rough lot there.” 1 There are 250,000 of these unknown 
toilers in our great city, many homeless and friendless, surrounded 
by temptations unique in their insidiousness, and with no shelter to 
call a home but the common lodging-houses. What becomes of these 
girls P How do they spend their time after their hard day’s work, 
and where ? To meet this want a society for providing homes for 
these girls was started in 1878. But the number of the homes’ is 
only seven, and the whole of them only accommodate 2G0 inmates. 
Moderate as are the charges in these homes, namely, full board 
{breakfast, dinner, and tea) at 4s. fid. per .week? breakfast, alone 
2|d., dinner 6|d., tea 2d., and supper l|d., many of the girls arp 
unable to pay them, and cannot afford more than two.meals a day, 
and those the cheapest—breakfast and tea. ' Consequently they are 
undtrfed and sickly { added to which, in times of depression of 
trade, they are a prey to anxiety, and, being compelled *to dress 
neatly lest they forfeit their situation, are exposed to innumerable 
temptations. 0 What, as a nation, do we do for these girls ? . They .are 

- r **' 

(t) These .particulars are taken from the report of the Society for providing ■Homos 
for Working Girls in London, founded in 1878. Patrons: Lord Aberdeen, Hon. A. 
Kinnaird/Hon. #. Pelham, W. Myddleton Campbell, Enq. ” * 
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young and wild, and need pleasure after their daily toil; Sometimes 
almost childish pleasure, as in the case of a class started bysomo 

• ladies for rough factory girls.: Their pent-up animal spirits-had been 

* restrained all day, and they needed a safety-valve. WJien it was 

found impossible to obtain order or attention, one of the girls said, 
“We are -so tired of being still. If you would only let as make a 
good row l Permission was given, and a scene ensued that defies 

description—-singing, shoutipg,- dancing; in short, a- regular-romp; 
but-there was no harm . done, and at a-given signal the girls settled 
down squietly. -The home for young y^men engaged in -business,, 
under- the* presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, -dofs the- same sort of 
work-, but only accommodates fifty inmates. It i» generally full, 
testifying to the need to which it ministers.* It is only within the 
last two or three, years that the need of help and recreation 
for women has been yecognised, and such .efforts os have been 
made in this direction‘are sparse, and due tp the energy and bene¬ 
volence of- private individuals. One of the most vigorous is-the 
Young Women’s Help Society, a distinctly religious, Ohuroh of 
England institution. It was originated by one lady at Colchester in 
1879 for the benefit of the factory girls, and aimed at five special 
objects: 1. Help in daily life ; 2. Help in sickness ; 3. Temperance 
4. Thrift; 5. Literature ; and was designed to embrace all classes of 
women, married and single, of previously good or had character. Its 
success at Colchester was so remarkable thaf it soon produced 
branches all over the country, and has now six in East London, with 
a central home for working ladies, a lodging-house for girls, club- 
room, and coffee-bar at 75, London Street, Ratcliffe. ‘‘Here the 
numbers in attendance are so great that there will soon be no room 
for them. The club-room is open every evening from seven o’clock 
till ten o’clock, Sundays from three till five o’clock. Members, pay 
3d. entrance, and Id. per.month. There are also rooms and beds at 
Is. and Is. 6d. per week. At Colchester the needlework-class and 
the lending library, both highly popular, were entirely self-support¬ 
ing. . No. doubt in time the lodging-house and coffee-bar will be so 
also. The other branches in East 'London are St. Thomas, Bethnal 
Green; St. Matthias, Bethnal Groeh; Homerton ; St. Augustine’s, 
H-eckney; Eton Mission, Hackney Wick. The singing and recrea¬ 
tion olasses are all very popular. Total abstinence is much advo¬ 
cated as a prevention to the fatal habit of frequenting public-houses, 
and it was found necessary to give special entertainments, such as 
concerts) bn bank* holidays in order to prove a counter attraction to 
the dancing-saloons and the drink and special, temptations of those 
days. That the publio holidays are a terrible danger to girls is 
well known. In 1882, in one London police-court there were 240 
convictions of women against 301 of men. One girl of seventeen, 

» laundress, told the clergyman who was urging hfer to take the 
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pledgdj that she couldn’t go over Easter. " Even if I did,” she said, 
“ I couldn’t get over Whit Monday.” The writer of a paper read 
at Grosvenor House in June, 1882, says, “ With all the will and with 
all the ardent desire on all sides, our progress is terribly impeded by 
the want of workers. ... In East London the whole population 
consists of working people, not doing work which brings health and 
joyousness, but just the direst drudgery. Nor have these people any 
brightness to look' forward to at the end of the day’s toil. There is 
no hope of better times, or greater ease, or happier days, so that in 
years to come their condition may improve.Ambition and hope are 
dead, or have never existed, m the minds of these weary toilers. The 
few whose condition may improve leave this wretched, sordid place 
for some pleasanter locality. Therefore it is'that there is no ameli¬ 
oration in the state of the mass of the people; they have been sink¬ 
ing and sinking, and require superhuman efforts to drag them up 
again from the degradation into which they have fallen. This 
degradation has of course told fearfully upon the women of the 
place. . . . What can be oxpeeted of human creatures herded 
together, whole large families in one small room ? For instance, in 
one street of fifty-two eight and six roomed houses there are 1,100 
people. The women are often engaged in these rooms (where they 
all live and dress) for the whole day at sack-making, or finishing 
coarse work for export tailors for the lowest pay, without the least 
prospect of any break in the monotony of their existence. ... Is it, 
then, any wonder that they are driven to deaden feeling and make 
them forget their misery, or that the younger ones rush to the 
excitement'of low theatres or dancing-saloons ? Who can strive to 
teach contentment to them ? These people want something to 
brighten and render their lives a little happier, something to awaken 
true womanly instincts, now dead. ... In miles of streets scarcely 
a respectable lodging can be found for an orphan girl. The East 
London'girls have already borne testimony to the good done them, 
as they have been entreating to have the club* room at present lent 
them open every evening, for they say, ‘Since we have had a place 
to spend our evenings in we are ashamed to be seen standing about 
the streets.’ These homes and club-rooms do an infinite deal of good, 
and answer to the requirements of women ; but there are too few of 
them to be of real benefit to the entire population of London, and. at 
present they are strictly sectarian. Why should there not be, as a 
mafter of course, such institutions in every district—rooms where the 
girls could play at games in the winter, and, where there ‘is a back 
garden, at lawn-tennis in the summer? Publio opinion and the 
recognition of the necessity for pleasure are the chief requisites, and 
in this aldne, in the raising of the moral tone of women, is to be found 
the cure for the shameful canker of modern society, whioh is now 
drawing even children into its torrible depths of infamy. Clubs and 
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reoreation-rooms and respectable lodging-houses are the pressing 
wants, and hi every case where they have been supplied the success 
• has been remarkable and immediate. The Working Women’s Col¬ 
lege, at 7, Fitzroy Street, originally suggested by Professor Maurice, 
is increasingly prosperous. The classes are well attended; iso are the 
coffee, reading, and entertainment rooms, where on one Saturday in 
the month there are social meetings of the teachers and students, 
and some kind of entertainment, such as a concert or recitation, is 
given. The students’ number 428, and, consist of artificial flower 
and toy makers, upholstbrers, bookbinders, and compositors, book¬ 
keepers, brush-makers, chair-canors, china-painters and gilders, 
clerks and copyists, domestic servants,.machinists, # needlewomen, 
shopwomen, &c. The* Somerville Club is another outgrowth of 
modern civilization; its members number 1,500 women of all classes, 
and meet together on common ground for recreation and to discuss 
questions of political or social interest. This* club, however, does 
not answer to the needs of the lowest strata of the population. It is 
evident that women appreciate such opportunities as have been 
niggardly afforded them of recreation and culture, and that this is 
the right continuation and development of the compulsory education 
given in the board schools. In what other ways can we supplement 
the dearth of pleasure for both men and women ? By the education 
of the eye, the ear, and the tasto, as well as by the education of the 
mind. Music and colour appeal to the eye and ear, nature and 
painting and all beauty appeal to the taste. The English people are 
absolutely deficient in a sense of colour, and only when some *great 
master of the art of colouring, like Rossetti, flashes upon us like a 
meteor, do we realise somethipg of what we have missed. The grey 
skies, the muddy streets, the dingy houses, squalor, rags, and the 
dull tints of the people’s dress have absolutely killed the colour-sense 
among us. As matters are now, our pictures fail in colour, our public 
buildings and promenades fail in colour, and though of late a great 
stride has been made in the right and scientific employment of colour, 
both on the stage, in artistic house-decoration, and in the dress of 
the higher classes, the wave of progress has not yet reached the poor. 
Cheap coloured prints are still gaudy and hideous, vulgar and 
inartistic valentines command the only popular sale, cheap materials 
are. still glaring and ugly, while in the streets there is nothing to be 
seen likely to attract admiration or create good taste. Indeed, the 
abominable dirt and unsanitary condition of the’homes of the London 
poor renders beauty impossible to their inmates, and enables them to 
bear gloom and ugliness without discomfort^ if not with absolute 
complacenoy. There is no possible reason why, wherever practicable, 
the sense of colour and love of decoration should not be encouraged ; 
why schoolrooms, for instance, should not be rendered pleasing and 
attractive to the eye. Exhibitions of good pictures and works of art, 
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on however small a scale, should be onoouraged ; each parish might 
have once a year a little exhibition of its own of objects lent by their 
owners, like the one organised last year by the Rev. 8. Barnett, of' 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, which proved an entire success/and*was" 
much appreciated. 

We come next to a pleasure which for many years has drawn 
down upon itself the wrath of many righteous people-'-daneing. 
To the English mind the very word conveys a notion of Middlesex 
magistrates, danoing-saloons, and general depravity. Yet dancing 
is essentially an innocent ^ and - healthful amusement, Children 
dance as they laugb ; from pure superabundance of«*joy and* animal 
spirits. Foreigners dance- with grace, ease, and refinement. The 
Scotch perform their wild reels and skilful sword-danoes with no 
thought of malice. The Irish forget their grievances as they set to 
in a merry jig ; only the Englishman presses his lips and shrugs his 
shoulders at the suggestion of dancing for the working classes. Yet 
wherever dancing under proper restrictions has been carried on, the 
plan has answered. In some of the workhouses and lunatic asylums, 
a dancing-party at Christmas has proved a perfect success. Shop¬ 
girls might dance together in the evening after working hours in the 
recreation-room provided for them, or in a building arranged for the 
purpose by private charity, in»the open air in summer, under cover in 
winter. Ytoung men as a privilege might be admitted to these dances 
by invitation, and under proper restrictions boys could learn to danee 
and behave themselves, and be kept out of mischief. Some respectable 
person in authority, having no pecuniary interest in the affair (the 
rock on which all public dancing-rooms will split) must be present, 
armed with despotic power to keep order until suoh time as people 
have been educated into a knowledge of the art of decent amusement. 
It seems a distinct pity th^t youthful spirits should be repressed or 
turned into a sour and morbid channel through a mistaken notion 
of the vice and folly of dancing. A,quaint Scotch author, writing on 
this subject, says very wisely, “ Let us keep our hearts young, and 
they will keep our legs and our arms the same. For we kjiow now 
that hearts are kept going by having strong pure blood.” 

Music is a great civiliser. The People’s Entertainment Society 
and Eyrie Society, fragmentary attempts to bring music home to the 
hearts of the people, have invariably drawn large audienoeS at their 
concerts. An active member of the Ryrle Society writes as follows: 

“ The music is as simple as possible, and the .words always English 
—nice, pleasant, or merry words—as 'little sentimental as' possible. 
The audiences of workhouses and hospitals especially appreciate these 
entertainments extremely, and in various cases they are asked for 
monthly. 1 All help is given gratuitously, by professionals as well as 
amateurs. Permission has to be obtained from the various boards of 
guardians, Ac., and they are not always quite easy to deal with.”' 
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The people’s Concert Society was founded in 1878, and since then 
has done good work. Twenty-nine concert® (the object being “ to 
•increase the popularity of good music by means of oheap concerts ”) 
nvere given in the winter and early spring of 1882. M Sixteen of these,” 
we quote from the society's report, “ were given at the So&th Place 
Institute, Finsbury, at first on alternate, afterwards on successive 
Sunday evenings. The hall, which seats over nine hundred persons, 
was invariably filled by an attentive, audience, tine same people 
coming regularly Sunday after Sunday long before the doors were 
open to-secure their seats", many were unavoidably burned away for 
want of- standings room. Next in importance were the concerts at 
Chelsea, of which seven were given yi the Vestry Ilajl. Although 
not self-supporting, this series was enoouraging on account of the 
large proportion of penny tickets sold.” When it is stated that 
these concerts are chiefly of chamber music, and that the pieces 
performed were by Beefhoven, Mozart, Corelli, Brahms, Schubert, 
Haydn, Boccherini, &c., it- will not be thought surprising that they 
could scarcely pay their expenses, but rather that large and appre¬ 
ciative audiences of the lowor classes should greedily snatch at the 
grave musical and intellectual treat thus proffered them, r Another 
noticeable feature is the popularity of Sunday concerts, showing 
plainly what an admirable preventive .effect theso have in keeping 
people out of public-houses, and from loitering idly at street corners. 
Miss Florence Hill has inaugurated some pleasant Sunday evenings 
for the people in the schoolroom in Little Lichfield Street. Tho 
room is open after evening service; tea, books, illustrated papers”and 
music are provided, and admission is free, and the attempt has 
answered well. The working-men’s club at Lime Grove, whioh is 
opon every evening from seven to eleven o’clock, have concerts every 
Saturday evening to whioh admission is Id. or 2d. The room is 
crammed with an audience of working men and women, lads and 
girls, who are most appreciative and well conducted, one - of the 
principal attractions being the joining in chorus on every available 
opportunity. Theso concerts are now being carried on by the men 
themselves, with occasional assistance from ladies and gentlemen. 
The men elect their own committee, and have a paid secretary. The 
success of a music-hall iu the New Kent Bead, Southwark, entirely 
managed on temperance principles, and originating in an experiment 
tried by Mr. Palmer, of Beading, deserves to be chronicled here. It 
is in the hands of a society called the Self-Help, the number' Of 
whose members is,now 1,500. The price of admission to the music- 
hall is Id., and tho programme is included in the penny. The 
entertainment is that of the better class music-hall. The City 
Police band are allowed to play there occasionally, as also tho Poly¬ 
technic’ orchestral band, and every Saturday a concert is given. 
Artisans and their wives troop in to enjoy themselves soberly, and 
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the number of young men members goos on steadily increasing. For' 
the price of Id. the concert cannot be self-supporting, but there 
is little doubt that, were the price raised to 2d. or 3d., .thin result- 
could bo obtained. At any rate here is hope for private charity* 
Concerts given on Sunday evenings would be sure to attract. The 
Victoria Music-Hall likewise still hojds its own in one of the very 
poorest parts of London. It is desirable that every effort should be 
made to develop the musical taste, to encourage part-singing and 
choir practice. Girls could bo taught in their club or recreation- 
rooms, and musie would then become a solace to the unhappy and a 
joy to the light-hearted; for “music expresses .aspirations that 
words cannot, express,” and affords scope for the development of 
man’s spiritual needs and for the perception of divine and beautiful 
emotions. And let me plead also for the needs of the children, whose 
bodios in the present system of hothouse education we too often 
neglect for the sake of their overstocked minds. The children of the 
poor rarely play; they do not know how to play, and they have 
neither the knowledge nor tho appliances to learn. The first requi¬ 
site is naturally space, and many a child’s life is divided between 
school and home, consisting of one or two close rooms, and the 
gutter. When, however, playgrounds are given them (and gradually 
this is being done) they do* not understand how to appreciate the 
advantages; they wandor along listlessly or rush wildly and danger¬ 
ously about. Organised and superintended games in these playgrounds 
are sorely needed—a kind of kindergarten discipline to show children 
whal they can do for themselves, and what a science even pleasuro 
may become. Swinging, gymnastics, ball-playing, rhythmic dances, 
prisoners’ base, Tom Tiddler’s ground * singing in chorus, even story¬ 
telling, or a game of cricket or football where there is sufficient 
room, may be encourage^ and organised. Children left to them¬ 
selves are apt to wrangle and fall out; the little ones get bullied by 
the older ones; the big boys fight, and quarrels take the place of 
happy recreation. The school-board managers are well aware of 
this, and would open their large playgrounds on Saturday afternoons 
if only proper people would volunteer to superintend the children. 1 
An attempt of this kind has "been made by the Rev. A. Jephson, 
vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road. He says, “A small playgroundior 
children has been erected on a vacant piece pf ground in St. John’s 
churchyard, in which a giant stride and a swing have been put up. 
There is a gardener attached to the ground, and he keeps order in the 
playground. There are no rules and regulations, except those usually 
in vogue at the games played by the children.. It is desired to erect 
a gymnastic apparatus for men, but the requisite funds are not forth- 

(1) The Metropolitan Public Garden and Playground Association, through their 
chairman, offered to present the London School Board with a gymnasium for" boys and 
one for girl* at the cost of £400. The offer was accepted, and the School Board have 
appointed a Standing Committee on Physical Education. 
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coming.’* The Saturday afternoons, so precious for health and happi¬ 
ness, would be far more fruitful of results were such gymnasia 
common' Young men need exercise and games as much as children, 
especially those clerks and shopmen who are engaged during tho 
week in sedentary employments under the depressing influences of 
close air and hot rooms. The experiment of gymnasia and cricket- 
grounds for the poor has as yet been scarcely tried, and is of great 
importance. # , 

What we principally B need is a general recognition of the fact 
that pleasure is B a moral duty, and as unnecessary to man’s perfect 
and wholesome development as' work; coupled v\cith this a stronger 
public opinion, which mjlst create the desire to promote all innocent 
recreations, and to organise a scheme of amusement by which people 
can be taught what; is pleasure, how to get and how to value it. 
Once the national recognition of man’s need for pleasure becomes a 
fact, the supply of pleasure will be equal to the demand, and tho 
stream of tendency will be quietly guided into the right channel. 
There seems no reason to doubt that amusements can be made elevat¬ 
ing and yet self-supporting, and eventually by encouraging habits 
of thrift and economy, and diffusing a higher standard of moral 
duty, advantageously relieve the rates: There is an obligation laid 
upon the educated and the holders of^property not to stand aloof, 
inert, wrapped in a mantle of selfish indifference, for if 1;hey have 
acquired political interests and rights, they are also bound by social 
interests and duties. One of the deterrents to enthusiasm mgy be 
found in the fact that it does not pay to be a social reformer. IIo 
cannot be a party man, for he must view tho subject from* a wider 
and moro catholic standpoint,* he is of no value to a Government, 
rather a thorn in its side, and he can expect neither honours nor 
promotion. Therefore practically what Js everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and as the State cannot and will not interfere, 
such things are left to tho spasmodic and characteristic attempts of 
private charity. And the inadequacy and waste of charity which is 
not condjuoted on some system is every day more apparent. The 
various suggestions here given would, no doubt, entail an enormous 
expenditure of money and patience.* The money would probably bo 
returned in time with interest; the patience must be its own reward. 
But there are ^lumbers, of people to whom money is not of paramount 
value, and there are numbers on whom a sense of the tragedy cf 
life presses with such an unbearable weight of sadness and despair 
that the^ woult} *gladly do all in their power to alleviate, if only in 
the smallest degree, the ills caused by want of. thought, jfche accumu¬ 
lation of capital in the hands of a minority, and the increasing 
struggle for life rendered inevitable by the remorseless relults of a 
highly complex civilization. Let us endeavour to spend moro time in 
righting the just balance of toil and pleasure, more money in recrea- 
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tion, so that less need be spent in crime; let us inaugurate the advent 
of prevention rather than cure, as has already been done to some 
extent in medicine; let us train up healthy men and womed instead 
of miserable, degraded criminals; let us empty our jails and reforma¬ 
tories, and fill our concert-rooms and our picture-galleries; let 
laughter reign in the place of sullen defiance, and let us not refuse to 
acknowledge the inexorable aspirations of humanity and the en¬ 
treaties of heart and brain crying out ftjr legitimate satisfaction. 

VlOI.KT GrEVIJXE. 


II.—THE WIVES AND MOTHERS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

c 

There was never a time when men, engaged in the assertion of 
their rights, were in so much danger of neglecting their duties. The 
partisan cries of the rights of capital, the rights of labour, the rights 
of landholders, and the rights of those who have no land, are for 
ever ringing in our ears, but of duties we are told little or nothing. 
In proportion as women havejescaped the dangerous influences of such 
social warfare, their hearts have remained more tender, their sym¬ 
pathies greater, their affectionate instincts keener. The rights of 
woman, as enumerated by hpr political champions, would be dearly 
purchased indeed if achieved at the expense of any departure from 
that'steadfast devotion to duty that has hitherto been the noblest 
trait in woman’s character. We see in men the dangers which beset 
the tendency to take more interest in rights than duties, and its 
brutalising results. If we honestly desire that future generations 
should enjoy the blessings of the softening and purifying influence 
of woman, we should be kt least as zealous in encouraging her to 
devote herself to duty as we are in teaching her to aspire after 
rights. 

In no class of life is woman’s influence of graver importance than 
among the artisan class, and yet, by a strange anomaly, among no 
class is less attention paid to her proper training for the position of 
wife and mother. The fact that so many workmen's wives, notwith¬ 
standing this disadvantage, perform their duties so well should 
inspire us with hope for the future of the class on which the prosperity 
of vthe country largely depends, and urge us to encourage every 
effort in the way of educating and training the wives and mothers 
of generations to come. That a proper appreciation of the position, 
responsibilities, and influence of woman is lamentably absent among 
the working classes, few even of those who are their moBt pertina¬ 
cious apologists and sympathisers will venture to deny; and it’would 
be "an. instructive, although a melanoholy task, to trace out the 
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• mischief and the misery that, while popularly attributed to other 
causes, is really the result of this lack of what may perhaps not 
.improperly be called ideality. Little enough of the ideal enters into 
•modern industrial life; men shrink from it as gn element of weak¬ 
ness, and blindly worship the practical, forgetting that the boat of 
all practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. It should 
be part of woman’s work in every grade of life to assist men to keep 
idealities in view, to cleanse the hearts of men from the dross that 
rough contact in the battle of life is sure to leave behind. If such 
work were the sole task of woman’s life, her duties would be onerous 
indeed; but how small a part is it of the’ shm-total of the life’s work 
of an artisan’s wife in any of our greats cities f If we only took 
more pains to thoroughly realise the important part she has to play, 
tho enormous influence it is possible for her to wield for evil or for 
good, the difficulties J in her environment that she has to fight with, 
some of us might be led to take as much interest and care in her 
mental and moral training as we devote to the training of race¬ 
horses, cows, sheep, and dogs. It is to our disgrace that we allow 
wives of men and mothers of children to spend their lives in surround¬ 
ings compared to which the stable of a Derby favourite is a palace. 
If the well-housed, well-fed, well-educated portion of the public, who 
express so much surprise and alarm at tb e drinking habits and other 
vices of the people, only paused to think how utterly unfitted the 
women among the poorer and working classes «are to take up the 
responsibilities of wife and mother, they would rather be astonished 
that the intellectual and moral standard of those classes is not much 
lower than it is. We cannot do much to remedy the shortcomings 
and faults of. the women of the present. The growth of many 
generations is not to he ohanged in a day; but we can do much to 
give the wives and mothers of the fhture a better chance of reaching 
the ideal womanly standard, and thereby making the world of Work 
happier, brighter, purer, and more useful. 

Tbe more or less smartly-attired young girls we meet in the streets, 
hurrying* to or from factories and workshops, are-the future wives of 
the artisah class. They are the beings to whose care in the future 
the children of our great cities will be entrusted. la it too much to 
say that in their hands, will rest the well-being, the prosperity, and 
the greatness of ouroommoncountry P For the honour of Gbreat Britain 
and the happiness of. iter people are not* exelusiveiy or even chiefly 
in the hands of the monarch) statesmen* or political economists; they 
depend quite as-much’and more Upon the character of the pitmen of 
Staffordshire, .’the weavers of Lancashire, the: ironworkers of the 
Midland^ the shipwrights * on the Clyde; and the humblett workman 
who drives a nail or carries a hod of mortar .has it in his power 
to add in degree to his country’s fame or shame. When we reflect 
that, the workmen of > 'the future, on whom so much depends, will 
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have their character formed in great measure by the youpg girls 
now at work in our factories, can we take too much interest in 
their welfare, can we do too much in the way of careful training- 
to fit them for the responsible positions they will sooner or later* 
occupy? '‘What is their condition at present? What are their 
credentials?. The majority of them are daughters of women who 
have gone through all the drudgery of factory life before them. 
They have been taken from a school as speedily as the school- 
inspector consented to relax his hold upon ‘them, for families aro 
large, and wages do not incroase as ehildrelf increase, and the sooner 
both girls and boys can help to keep the wolf fij&m the door the 
better. This, is the stern logic of parents who have gone through 
the same mill themselves, and who think such a course is perfectly 
right and proper, and, moreover, unavoidable. ' It is truo that in 
some cases it is unavoidable, but it is not unavoidable in all, and in 
no case is it right and proper. 

Up to the time of leaving school the life of the average city girl, 
in spite of many drawbacks, may be looked upon as fairly hopeful. 
Possibly she does not know half so much as the school-inspector 
gives her’credit for. Still, she has had an elomontary education that 
under favourable circumstances would bring about good results. Sho 
has had perhaps too muci\, “ minding baby,” and certainly not 
enough play and wholesome exercise in fresh air; but she has been 
under her mother’s eye; all her affections have been centred in 
home, however uncomfortable that home may have been. She 
is handy with her needle, she can help in cooking the Sunday 
dinner, aird perform various household duties in a creditable manner. 
She is in a fair way to become a thoroughly domesticated young 
person, and she possesses thfe germs of the finest womanly qualities, 
affection and devotion, although up to the present “baby-” has 
perhaps been their principal object. The time comes, however, only 
too soon, when the little scholar, nurse, and mother’s help is 
changed iqto a very different character indeed. She must be 
withdrawn from school and holp to produce money to support the 
family; and here two courses arg open to her. She may leave homo 
entirely, and become a domestic servant, or she may obtain daily 
employment in a factory or other place of business wherer female 
labour is utilised. Unfortunately, in the huge majority Of cases tho 
liberty’ and license of factory life possesses far greater attractions than 
thfe more restricted but certainly more wholesome, fruitful, and 
womanly lifo of domestic service. The young girl,has perhaps heard 
vague stories of mistresses treating their Servants in a haughty, 
arrogant, ahd uncharitable spirit, forcing them to church, tyrannising 
over their bonnet-strings, and otherwise making thomseives unplea¬ 
sant. On the other hand, she sees every day girls who $re not 
domestic servants rejoicing in feathers and ribbons as gorgeous as 
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’ they please, with the foil liberty of spending a few hours every 
evening in whatever manner they may think proper- Such a career 
appear* to her far more pleasant, and into the vortex of faotory life 
•she gdtes. She finds herself placed among a number of gther girls 
whose sole idea of relief from the monotony of their daily task appears 
to be empty frivolous gossip, even if it is nothing worse. The 
everyday routine, in a bad atmosphere, soon produce a not Unnatural 
longing for the freedom of the evening. No good angel stands by 
to administer a soothing word, to speak* encouragingly of duty and 
of hope; work ^becomes an irritating t^sjc, and the home—the dis¬ 
comforts of which were once iifvisible to her young eyes—becomes 
full of faults, and loseg its old charm. *The other girls, too, soon 
take pains to give her lessons in liberty. They point out to her that 
it is not right that s^e should be expected, after a hard day's work, 
to assist her mother in fhe evening; they are careful to inform her 
jnst the proportion of her wages she should be allowed to keep for her¬ 
self, and how much she should contribute to the family purse. This 
leads to many angry words at home. How can it be otherwise when 
a mercenary, selfish fiend stands between a mother and her child ? 

The girl soon commences to seek pleasure elsewhere, and she is 
fortunate indeed if she resists the temptation of the sixpenny dancing- 
saloon and the public-house. She viesTwith her fellows in feathers 
and frills, and, like them, the sole ambition of her life becomes 
centred in one idea—marriage. Horae is uncomfortable, and she 
not unnaturally views with repugnance a life of factory labour* and 
the only chance of escape appears to her to be marriage. She has 
perhaps become imbued with some wild, distorted views ofl(Ne—the 
sort of shoddy article that is held up /or admiration in the penny 
novels she devours daily—but the feeling uppermost in her heart is 
decidedly mercenary. She has felt the pinch of poverty, and.she 
has a 'strong desire to marry a man in a better position than her 
father; at the same time she would prefer marrying a poor man to 
not marrying at all. The true and hply spirit of love, self-sacrificing, 
tender, and worshipful, finds no place in the heart of this shrewd, 
worldly-minded, uncultivated girl *It would bo surprising if it did. 
All these details appear uninteresting, trifling, commonplace. "Would 
that they were not so; would that in looking into such lives we could 
find* in them some pure ambition, some high-souled purpose that 
would redeem them from the commonplace ; sqme touch of nature 
that Would make them full of interest and worthy of emulation. 

Remember, the'education of these young girls ceases entirely the 
moment they leave school. The dull, weary hours in the workshop 
are succeeded by hours of leisure frittered away in an aimless/ashion; 
thfe intellect is left to become debased or to perish; it receives no 
culture whatever. Reading is, as a yule, confined to trashy novelettes 
and the police intelligence of the Sunday newspapers. Cross- 

vox-.' XXX V. N.s. T> 
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examine these young women on the subject of the latest murder- 
trial, and you will find they have all the details at their finger-ends. 
Test them on social matters concerning their own well-being and the 
happiness pf millions of their fellow-creatures, and you will find them ' 
dumb. The great world of life, thought, and action, outside the 
sphere of the workshop, the gossip of the neighbours, and the flirta¬ 
tion and levity of the dancing saloon and the streets, is to them u 
blank. These are the young women, lef it not be forgotten, who arc 
to be the life-companions and helpmates of t men who have a thorny 
path to travel, fu'il of trials, and temptations'; it will be their task to 
make a humble, scantily-furnished h6me so attractive that a husband 
shall find within its four Walls more real happiness and joy than he 
can obtain elsewhere.; it will be their mission- to help him fight 
against those who will be ever at his elbow, urging him to drown the 
cares of life in the excitement that cities great and small offer at 
every turn. It will be for them to inspire men with hope and energy 
in the hour of disappointment: and, above all, it will be their task 
to train up and keep in health the children who are to make the 
future. Lives will be placed in their hands for them to mould into 
instruments of good or evil. In the same ratio as they fail to fulfil 
their duties will the miseries of the world be increased; and how 
little are they qualified by culture and practical training to success¬ 
fully grapple with the great responsibilities they are bo willing to 
accept because they do not realise their gravity ? Many of them 
willfturn out good housekeepers, capital scrubbers of floors and 
cleaners of windows; but there ‘s something more than these 
qualities required in one who is to be a wife and mother. These 
qualities are in the labour jnarket, they may be purchased at the 
price of a small daily wage. To .redeem the men of the proletariat 

something more is required of woman; those gifts that cannot be 
purchased with money, that are priceless. .Spiritual sympathy,’union 
of hearts and intellects, the graceful flow of ideas in common, and 
the aspirations after a higher life—without these influences at work 
in the homes of the humblest artisan yotfcr attempts to $oake the 
people sober and moral by A*ct of Parliament will fail. The 
morality and happiness of the people must ever be governed by the 
conditions of family life. The good folks who marvel and complain 
loudly at the total absence of religious feeling among .what they 'call 
the lower classes should try their hands at putting into practice 
the sublime tenets of the Sermon on the. Mount or the golden 
rules of Buddha in one or two uncomfortable robins, with all the 
difficulties «f cramped-up city life, and with 4 family governed, or 
rather up governed, by a wife and mother incapable of fulfilling the 
higher functions of her office. If priests and philanthropists^would 
only indulge themselves with a little hard prosaic experience they would 
soon.c«sase to wonder why gin-shops flourish and churches are empty. 
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It is easy to point out the evils that exist; it is not so easy to 
supply practical means for eradicating them. The fiend of misery 
and pain that haunts the narrow streets of our great cities is not to 
be banished by a few printed sentences; the most gifte£ among us 
can but hope, with the humblest, that by all classes exchanging 
ideas in thoughtful earnest the sufferings of our fellows may in some 
mdisure be alleviated. Those who would grapple with the difficulties 
concerning the wiveq, and mothers of the working class have much to 
encourage them in their task. It is dn inspiriting fact that, not¬ 
withstanding pll the disadvantages arising from lack of proper 
education and training, there arc thousands of instances of the wives 
of workingmen rising^uperior to their surroundings,Und thoroughly 
fulfilling their duties of life-and-soul companion to man and guardian 
angel to children. ,We must not allow these exceptional cases to lead 
us into any false optimism concerning the efficiency of the present 
system of educating the women of the working classes. It is a trite 
saying that one swallow does not make a summer, and none the less 
is it true that one competent wife cannot remedy the evil that is 
caused by a thousand incompetent ones. Fault-finding is an un¬ 
pleasant although a necessary task, and it would bo a far happier one 
to point out the good qualities the 'young girls working in our 
factories to-day really do possess—gift?and graces under tlje roughest 
exteriors, that only require to be trained and < cultivated to bring 
about blessings inestimable. The foremen in our factories are ready 
witnesses to the wit and intelligence possessed by these girls* when 
they first go to them ; but these qualities are allowed to remain, to a 
great extent, dormant, or to run wild, and they are, before long, 
more or less centred on thfe not very edifying task of husband¬ 
hunting. Culture and education, leading up, as they do, to true 
religious feeling and due appreciation of responsibilities, form one of 
the means of redeeming these wives and mothers of the future from 
purposeless lives of wretchedness and disappointment. 

The mischief is that the moment»a girl leaves school her education 
ceases, and this at the very age when she is most capable of being led 
into higher grades of thought and^feeling. It is futile to close our 
eyes to facts, however painful they may be ; and it js best at once 
td recognise that tbe present day necessities of a workman’s life 
make it imperative that his daughters in part leave tbe home-life 
and go out to work. But this fact, unfortunate as it is, does mot 
present insuperable obstacles to a young girl’s proper training. Her 
education can still be carried on in some of hef leisure hours, and 
let employers, for their own sakes, make these’ as many as possible. 
It should he conducted in the home by the joint efforts of the 
parents, but at present the majority of them are incapable of taking 
np such a task. As a substitute, until a generation of competent 
mothers and fathers shall arise, a plentiful supply of public evening 

d 2 
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classes might do the work which would lead to such happy results if 
it could but be conducted in the home. No girl should be allowed 
to roach a marriageable age without having learned something 
besides the £hree R’s. She should at least be well acquainted with 
the structure of her own body, and thus be more competent to keep 
it free from disease. *She should be taught the real valuo of the 
various kinds of fopd, and not be left to flounder on in the slough 
of ignorant superstition concerning articles of diet that hitherto has 
been a curse to the working classes. She. should be sufficiently 
acquainted with tho social political history of her own country 
and other countries to be able to discurfs intelligently with her future 
husband the questions of national and international importance that 
he may take an interest in, so that ho need not -be compelled to go 
to the public-house in search of some one who takes an interest in 
public affairs and whose opinion is worth listening te. Of music 
she should certainly know sufficient to bo able’ to teach her children 
in the future simple part-songs, so that their young voices may ever 
make the home bright and cheerful, however humble it may be. 
With gentle persuasion, her reading should be restricted to litera¬ 
ture that is likely to be of real service in helping her to realise tho 
influential and responsible position she holds in relation to the 
human race. Such a course will certainly deprive her of the frivolous 
and unprofitable fiction that women now take so much delight in; 
but it will open up to'her a field of romance and poetry that will bring 
to hemotherwise prosaiG life beauty and inspiration, hope and faith 
• n, herself and her fellows. When every workman’s daughter is 
rained up to be an intelligent being, worthy of her sex, then the 
women of the working classes will feel that their whole duty does 
not consist in scrubbing and mending, that they have other work 
to do, no less useful, no less*womanly. 

The old-fashioned ghosts that are raised up even to-day to frighten 
those who have faith in the higher education of the people are un¬ 
worthy of notice. It is said that an educated people will feel them¬ 
selves above manual labour, and that they will be hopelessly 
deteriorated by an unwholesome'craving to be “genteel.” Such 
prophecies are only made by the prejudiced, th jealous, and those 
who have selfish reasons for fearing the growth of a well-educated 
people. Depend upon it, no cobbler enjoys making a .good shoe so 
muah as the cobbler whose friends in his leisure hours are Shakspeare 
and Milton, and no woman is likely to scrub a floor the worse or 
darn a stocking less neatly for having learned to Idve George Eliot 
and Longfellow. It is only by culture that men and women can be 
brought Ip roalise the full glory and honour of manual labour— 
culture, that is, which embraces not merely the knowledge of facts, 
but an appreciation of duties—the cultivation of the heart as well as 
the intellect. ' A London Artisan. 
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“ We are on the eve,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, “ of a struggle 
for the Union.” Evidently you are, and the struggle concerns us in 
Canada and the United States as well as you, for if you let the 
enemies of Anglo-Saxon civilization get the better of you in the 
mother country, fresh force will he ad4e(L to their Attacks here. The 
masters of the*Caucus 1 intend apparently to c#rry the elections by 
the help of the Irish .vote, which is ranked as equal in importance 
with party discipline in pages which speak their mind; and the. 
price which, as the bargain made by Dr. Pankhurst shows, they 
will have to pay to thqir ally in one form or qnother, is the dismem¬ 
berment o’f the country, for an Irish legislature, as the blindest 
see, means speedy if not immediate separation. Everything has 
been done that could be done by Radical journals to foster what is 
called tho Irish revolution, to enhance its prestige, to unbrace the 
sinew of national resistance, to prepare tho public mind for a conces¬ 
sion whioh the writers did not venture to name. Extreme Toryism ' 
also holds out its hand, for its factions purposes, to the leaders of 
rebellion, as Sir Stafford Northcote knows. The gravest part of the 
situation to the anxious eye of an onlooker ap’pears to be the feeble 
and wavering condition of public sentiment. England is moulting. 
Opinions on all subjects, political, social, and religious, aro just now in 
a state of flux which makes it difficult to organise resistdnfce to any¬ 
thing aggressive and armed* with voteg. Combined with this uncer¬ 
tainty is a levity which turns frojn serious questions, and pays more 
attention to the sports of beardless boyhood than to the perils pf the 
nation. Among the artisans trade interests probably prevail over all 
others, and there is a socialistic sympathy with the agrarian aspect 
of the rebellion. The Government proposes, by its Irish Franchise 
Bill, to put political weapons into the hands of peoplo who avow 
beforehand their intention of turning them against the State. The 
task set before the Liberal party was that of guiding England and 
helping to guide Europe in the final transition from the hereditary to 
thfe elective system, and putting elective government on such a footing 
that it might be a government of reason and justice, not of pas^on. 
But from this task the Liberals have turned to link themselves with 
socialism, agrari&nism, the revolution in the relations between the 
sexes, and all the other social movements of 'change, though, when 
the flood-gates aro opened, if a cataclysm should ensue, qs ensue it 
well may, they have no government or authority of any kind to meet 
it except organised faction, under the specious name of party, draped 
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in the old robes of feudal monarchy—not oven the safeguard, no 
trifling one, of a written constitution. There are independent 
Liberals not a few, it is to be hoped, like Mr. Leatham, who sfee that 
it is their duty to adjourn, if necessary, all questions between them 
and other loyal citizens till tho Union is out of peril. But the force 
of the Caucus is great, as wo on this side of the water know too well, 
and the national jause is weighted with the unpopularity of absentee 
landlordism, and of an aristocratic reaction which the thief of the 
Conservative party labours to make as narrow and repulsive as he 
can, though he vainly trios, ]>y economical demagogism, to mask the 
politics of caste. Jf a patriotic leader, independent of faction, un¬ 
tainted by class interest, and true to national unity, would appear, 
the people, bewildered as they arc by the vacillations and the factious 
divisions of their rulers, would probably still fpllow him; but one 
might as well expect an angel to descend fjrom heaven. The man 
may come, as there is plenty of force left in' England; ‘but he will 
come only after somo sort of convulsion, called by necessity to tho 
front to reconquer what will have been lost. 

I am not going into the general question, nor am I going to 
encroach on the domain of statesmanship by propounding an Irish 
policy. My point is historical, and my aim is to help in removing 
from the national conscience a fancied burden of historical guilt, 
which, if it be not removed, may sit heavy on the spirit of the nation 
in the day of battle. Englishmen generally are under the impression 
that f they have .done Ireland some extraordinary and unparalleled 
wrong, in expiation of which they are bound for. ever not only to 
relieve Irish distress, however caused, and receive curses as their 
reward, but to agree to qvery concession which Irish agitators 
demand, and to bear meekly evpry outrage which Irish agitators 
choQso to inflict. Wrong was done in the dark past to the native 
race and to the popular religion of Ireland, though in its perpetra¬ 
tion no living Englishman or living Englishman’s father had. any 
part; but even in the dark past r it was not extraordinary or unparal¬ 
leled wrong. The belief that it was is an illusion orcated in part 
by the fallacious habit of historians who treat British history as a 
subject by itself, unconnected with the histor, of Europe, and thus 
produce the impression that the misdeeds of bygono times were 
special manifestations of English character, when they ought in truth 
to he ascribed to the spirit of the age. Even Macaulay is an instance 
of this tendency. Great Britain and Ireland are islands, and their 
history is to a considerable extent insular, but they are not in an 
ocean by themselves. • 

So far as history is concerned, there are two main fountains of 
Irish calamity, the bitter waters of both of which have continued to 
flow even to the present day. One is the Norman Conquest, the other 
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is the great European schism which gave birth to the religious wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Norman Conquest 
led to the formation of the Pale, to the long conflicts of races, and to 
the enmities which it bred. A Roman Catholic writer so respectable 
as Ozanam permits himself to speak of “ the English archers who 
invaded and enslaved Ireland/’ He must have known well that tho 
invaders were Normans, sailing under the banner of the Papacy; that 
the enterprise was part of the cycle of Norman* conquest, itself a 
sequel of the great'migration of the barbarians; that it was tho 
supplement of tho NoriUan invasion of England; jhnd that it was in 
like manner promoted and sanctified *by the centralising policy of 
Romo. The English had no more to da with it thap tho conquered 
Mexicans had to. do* with tho Spanish conquest of Peru. They 
had themselves resisted the Norman, manfully, while the Irish 
doubly invited him; for while the Romanising ecclesiastics called 
him in to protect therr privileges and property against the aggres¬ 
sions of the chiefs, an Irish chief called him in as his ally and 
avenger in a clan feud. Irish feebleness and self-betrayal were not 
British crime. That the strong have always a right to subjugate 
tho weak is u theory which would make tho world a robber’s den ; 
yet there was an age of conquest preceding tho settlement of Europe, 
as there was a stone age, and an age a£ glaciers, and we must accept 
its legacies as wo accept the other legacies of the historical and 
geological past. That conquest would extend its march from England 
to Ireland was a moral certainty. Geography has manifestly and 
inextricably linked the destinies of the two islands, which, if they 
were torn asunder by disunion to-morrow, would be »s»on joined 
again by fresh conquest. . Never had a people less ground for 
imputing anything to another people than the Irish have for charg¬ 
ing the English people with the consequences of the Norman 
Conquest. 

So with the other and more recent sources of Irish troe. The 
Catholic monarchies of Europe conspired with the Papacy to extir¬ 
pate Protestantism and liberty with sword and faggot. The British 
islands were of course drawn into the struggle. The native Irish, 
following the religious bent of their race as well as the dictates of 
local antipathy, cast iu their lot with the Catholic powers and 
seconded the Armada. As a weak and outlying portion of the 
confederacy, they suffered cruelly by the fortune of war, yet they 
endured nothing whjch they would not have* inflicted, nor a tithe of 
what their confederates inflicted, in the way,of persecution on the 
Protestants, wherever Catholicism had po^er. In 1641, inflamed 
at once by agrarian vengeance and religious hatred, they rose again 
and slaughtered every Protestant on whom they could l&y hands, as 
(if the language of some of their orators and journalists is to be 
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trusted) they would, as soon as they were freo from the restraint of 
the Imperial Government, slaughter the objects of their hatred at 
the present hour. Itinuccini, the papal envoy in Ireland, ’trium¬ 
phantly reports in his despatches that in battle no prisoners were 
taken by the Catholics, but every Protestant was cut down not only 
on the field but in the flight. Cromwell refused quarter to the 
garrisons of two towns taken by storm after summons to surrender, 
wherein he acted 1 in strict accordance with the laws of war in that 
age ; while not only in Ireland, but over Europe, quarter had been 
continually refused by the Catholic armietfto the helpless inhabi¬ 
tants as well as to the garrisons of .conquered towns. The latter 
part of the same century found the Irish again arrayed under what 
was no doubt their natural banner, as auxiliaries of the last Stuart 
king and his patron, the despot of France, in their deadly attack at 
once upon Protestantism and British liberty. The Qeltic Catholic 
Parliament at Dublin doomed by act of attainder every Protestant 
proprietor, including the women and infants, to confiscation and 
death; and we may guess what the fate of the defenders of London¬ 
derry would have been had they fallen into the hands of the 
besiegers. Having narrowly escaped with its life after a fearful 
struggle, Protestantism bound down its mortal enemy with a penal 
code, the memory of which, like that of all works of intolerance of 
which the period was full, is thrice hateful, but which was framed, as 
we are bound to recollect, by men who had read their own death- 
warrant in the Catholic act of attainder. Whero Catholicism reigned 
the Inquisition was in full activity, and the autos da fe were going 
on. The .revocation of the Edict and the dragonnades were present 
to every heart; England and Ireland were full of Protestant exiles. 
The memory of Tilly, and even of Alva, was as fresh as in our day 
is the memory of the wars of Napoleon. With fear, severity abated. 
After‘the viceroyalty of Chesterfield, though intolerance and exclu¬ 
sion continued, persecution was pretty well over, though the autos 
da fe were not. In the meantime t*he valour of the Irish brigades 
had been working the cruel will of the Catholic powers, while in our 
own day about the last stand against Italian independence was made 
by an Irish army in the service of the Pope. 

In the sixteenth century another ruthless force, also European; 
was in action. , This was the era of monarchical centralization. The 
Tudor monarchy, rising in its might out of the wreck of conquered 
feudalism, trod the same path as its compeers. Cruelly it enforced 
its authority in England, still more cruelly it pressed, through its 
lieutenants, the subjugation of Ireland, where the struggle presented 
. the hideous aspect which is presented by every struggle between 
civilised of half-civilised men and savages; by the war of the 
American with the red Indian, and of the French with the Arab and 
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the Annamite. If the hapless Celtic tribes of those days whose land 
was confiscated for what the Tudor Government styled treason in 
their Chiefs could rise again, though they would rise in startling 
* garb, they would be entitled to restoration as well as to pity; nor 
can it be doubted that the popular feeling about the land question 
has retained the traces of these iniquities; but it is as preposterous 
to identify the sitting tenant of the present day with the tribesman, 
or the sitting tenant’s demands with the tribesman’s wrongs, as it 
would be to identify Lord Spencer with a lieutenant of the Tudors. 
The representative of the' tribesman is at Jeast as lfkely to be found 
in the labourer, bn whom the tenant-farmer too. often tramples like 
the harshest of landlord^, as in the tenant-farmer. It is equally pre¬ 
posterous to charggr the English people specially with the unjust 
operation of feudal Jand laws which prevailed throughout Europe, 
and from which nobody Jhas suffered more than .themselves. 

In 1782 Ireland extorted independence. And now Irish traducers 
of England take different lines. Some call the Parliament at Dublin 
English, and charge England with its corruption and mismanage¬ 
ment. Others call it Irish, and charge England with being unjust to 
its oratorical glories. As it was the offspring of a revolt against 
England, her responsibility for its actsf can hardly be unqualified 
After a duration of seventeen years, IriSh independence ended in a 
civil war of friends, amidst which the” only powers of mercy were 
the English soldiers, Abercromby and Cornwallis. Government 
perished in the wreck of society, and nothing was left to avert an 
indefinite reign of sanguinary anarchy but the military force of 
England. Under similar circumstances Cromwell, like' a strong 
man, had looked the situation "in the face, and at once united Ireland 
to England. Pitt being not strong, but only stiff, bought a union 
from the profligate Irish aristocracy, and’thus left a fatal stain on a 
measure which otherwise would have been entirely right and essential 
to the salvation of the weaker, .though more numerous, race in 
Ireland. 

The restrictions on Irish trade again, though utterly detestable, 
were dictated not by English maligriity but by the commercial policy 
which then held all Europe in dark thraldom, and against which 
Adam Smith was preparing to write. Smith’s first great practical 
disciple, Pitt, tried to remove them, and was opposed by the Irish¬ 
man Burke, whose speech upholding tho necessity of the eonnectien 
and the supremacy of England must, by tho way, be pleasant reading 
for disunionists. Perhaps the injury done by the restrictions at tho 
time has been overstated. Adam Smith says that whejs tho ports 
were opened but few cattle were imported, and that the common 
people in Ireland were said to have violently opposed exportation. 
At the Union the restrictions finally fell, and for the last eighty years 
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—time enough, one would suppose, for commercial recoyery.—Great' 
Britain has offered to Ireland the best market in the world. She 
has done more. In her great manufacturing cities, as well as in 
colonies founded by her, and which Irish enterprise never would* 
have founded, she has given homes and bread to the overflowing 
millions of the Irish population. She has done this at a heavy cost to 
herself so far ag her own cities are concerned. This is a principal 
source of the masses of misery and barbarism over which she is now 
wringing her hands. This it is more than anything else that forbids 
the British artisan to rise,; .one bitter reason Great Britain has for 
desiring, if it were possible, a total separation. • 

Misgovernment and corruption were the common lot of Europe in 
the last century, of England under her borough-^nongering oligaieby 
as well as of other countries; and common to all Europe was the 
reaotion produced by the excesses of the French devolution. England 
obtained for herself representative government by the' Reform Bill 
of 1832. She extended it in lull measure to Iroland, and thereby 
gave conclusive proof of the absence of any intention to tyrannise 
over the sister island. Thenceforth the interests of Ireland wore in 
the keeping of her hundred representatives in the House of Commons. 
What practical demand for*reform did they ever press with anything 
like unanimity to which Parliament refused to give ear ? No Parlia¬ 
ment, whether at Westminster or Washington, moves without pressure 
or without urgent* cause. ‘An absolute Government may exercise 
forethought and plan a paternal policy, a Parliament cannot ; and if 
the representatives of any interest are inactive, or act only for the 
purposd of annoyanoe or obstruction, the interest must suffer, as 
Scottish interests would if tjao Scottish members chose to behave like 
the Irish. Yet Parliament gave Ireland, long before it gave England, 
a national system of education, which, if the Union were repealed, 
the priesthood would overturn. It has given her religious equality, 
while England still has a State Church. It has given her a special 
and most drastic Land Act It .has also liberally relieved the distress 
caused from time to time by the growth of her population beyond 
the means of subsistence, while English distress has been left to 
shift for itself. The peace wKich is essential to the development of 
her resources, and therefore to her prosperity, it cannot give her so 
long as her people are under the influence of men whose trade is 
social war. The gift of representative government to people in the • 
state of the Catholic Irish was perhaps premature; herein mischief 
may have been done, but it was not intentional Wrong. 

Is thereiany good reason for believing that, if Great Britain had 
been oqt of the question, Irish history would have taken a much 
better course ? The early civilization of Ireland, though most inte¬ 
resting in its way, was merely ecclesiastical, and it was being trampled 
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down by olan barbarism. Nothing like a national or settled govern¬ 
ment had*been formed. That the native Irish would have given 
themselVes free institutions the whole history of the race to which 
*they belong, as well as every manifestation of their own politioal 
character, whether in Ireland or in America, forbids us & believe. 
They would have given themselves, or rather have allowed to be 
imposed upon them, political institutions in unison with their religion. 
That religion would itself have been what it is in Spain or Sicily, 
untempered by Parliamentary government and national education. 
In defending the Union, loyal citizens are struggling for Irish 
liberty, which, if the support Of England and Scotland were with¬ 
drawn, would in all probability succumb, and be succeeded, not by 
the larger liberty ojt a republic, but by a tyranny of dynamiters. 
The most ardent friends of the present moment admit that the 
tendency of the Irishman is to something artptrary, and complain 
that he is hot allowed to gratify his taste. It may be doubted 
whether, without the Imperial connection, the native Irish would 
ever have held their laud against the advance of the race which came 
in from the north, and which, however outnumbered, has always 
proved itself the stronger. It is probable that, like French nationality 
in Canada, the Celto-Catholic clement in Ireland owes its distinctive 
existence to the sheltering connection with Great Britain. 

We are told that the Irish, if they had been free from British influ¬ 
ence, would never have endured tho existence of an idle aristocracy in 
their country. Can anything be better attested than the existence 
in tribal Ireland of a singularly idle, tyrannical, and plundering 
aristocracy in the persons of the chiefs P Has not this shthnissive- 
ness remained especially characteristic of the Irish peasantry ? 
Prodigally hospitable, irregular, extravagant, uncertain, vivacious , 
the chase, the turf, and the bottle divided a great portion of his 
intellects between them. .Such is the portrait drawn by Sir Jonah 
Barrington of an Irish landlord to whom, according to the same 
authority, his tenants were devoted. 

Absenteeism is a real grievance as well as a great peril, and so far 
as it arises from the connection of Irish with English estates, it is 
chargeable to the account of primogeniture and entail, which has 
bden allowed, not from malice, but from Conservatism, to remain the 
law of the three kingdoms, and are strangely left in existence along¬ 
side of agrarian legislation. Let all that justice, diotates be said upon 
this point. And it may be said without assuming that, in an inde¬ 
pendent Ireland 6f Roman Catholic Celts, the progress of legislation 
respecting land would have miraculously anticipated the policy of 
modern times, and without admitting that a particle of ill-will 
towards Ireland has had a place in British councils or in any British 
breast. In truth absenteeism now prevails to a lamentable extent in 
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the rural districts of England herself. But why have not the Irish 
members moved in Parliament, and sought at the hands of British 
Liberals the aid which would undoubtedly have been given? The^ 
have always appeared to cherish grievances rather than to be 
earnestly^bent on removing them. Even in the case of the Protestant 
Establishment they appeared lukewarm, and during many years 
scarcely moved |it all, while they showed something like hostility to 
the Land Act, though it had been framed on, the report of an Irish 
Commission. • , 

The worst of ill absent^ have been the* wearers of the crown, who 
by frequent visits, to Ireland (whetfe, as often as they did go, they 
were enthusiastically received) might, as all who know the Irish 
well agree in saying, have won the hoarts of the people, killed dis¬ 
union, and prevented the demagogue from piounting, as he has 
mounted, the vacant throne. On this point, too, let the verdict of 
justice be frankly delivered. So far as the* House of ^Brunswick is 
concerned, the loss of Ireland would be the punishment of a per¬ 
sistent neglect of duty. But this is not the fault of the British 
people; it is not a thing upon which freemen care much to dwell, 
and as the ground, for breaking up a great polity it would be 
absurd. 

The political case in favour of what is called the Irish Revolution 
has been formally presented in the shape of a list of grievances by a 
very able and a very sympathetic hand. It amounts simply to a 
deficiency of the popular element in local government. This defi¬ 
ciency exists in England also, and for both countries it was about to 
be supplied by a Local Government Bill when the attempt of the Irish 
*to wreck the Legislature began. The political agitation has no deep 
root except in agrarian discontent; the Irish tenant wants to become 
owner of the land and pay no rent; for the refinements of political 
mechanism, central or local, he cares about as much as he does for 
the refinements of art or mathematics. 

Another indictment is social. It is said that Irish genius has 
not been honoured by England. When you cite a long list of 
Irishmen who have received the' highest honours of the Church, the 
State, the army, and the literary world, the reply is that these men 
cannot have been genuine Irishmen since they did not hate England, 
The Indian service abounds with Irishmen,’ while Irish dynamiters 
arp yelling for the overthrow of the Indian Empire. In every 
appanage of British greatness Irishmen as well as Scotchmen fully 
share. It is called a social crime in us to laugh at the comic Irish¬ 
man, as though the chief portrayers of that popular character had not 
been Edgeworth, Moore, and Lever. In former days no doubt 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen cherished stupid antipathies 
against each other. But in the present day does an Irishman suffer 
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any disparagement in British society on account of his blood P 
Neither at Eton nor at Oxford, both pretty good mirrors'of any social 
prejudice that may exist, do I remember that there was the slightest 
feeling against the Irish. I should say they were rather favourites 
at both. When Irishmen butcher the husband before the face of the 
wife, beat out the brains of ap innocent boy in his mother’s arms, 
shoot women, cut off the udders of cows, blow up railway trains with 
dynamite, and openly applaud,in public meetings the most barbarous 
and dastardly kinds of murder, remarks are made, and if remarks 
were not made their absenco would be t^e most cutting of insults, 
since it would imply that such things, when done by Irishmen, were 
a matter of course. Who are they that brand the Irish race with 
infamy by proclaiming it to be a race of assassins P Who but the 
orators of Irish dynamite conventions P 

It is pronounced offensive to call the native .Irish Celts, though 
the most patriotic historians of France boast the Celtic origin of the 
French nation, and anthropometric science, with a severe air, comes 
forward to prove that all of us are Celts or none. Has anthropo¬ 
metric science discovered that Irish is not a Celtic language, and 
that thero is no affinity between the native Irishman and the 
Breton ? Has it found out that unchanged abode and continuity of 
institutions are no evidence of descent ? * Is it true that the leaders 
of the Irish race are not Celts ? The Celt has always been apt to 
borrow leaders from other races. Both in Ireland and in the Scottish 
Highlands clans seem to have accepted Norman chiefs. Messrs. 
Parnell, Sexton, and Biggar are, as their names show, men of British 
race traducing their own blood. Of Normans there are probhbly few 
left anywhere : they have shared the general fate of dominant and 
non-industrial races. But I do not w.ant to insist on the point of eth¬ 
nology, much less to support the harsh theory, which I am as far as 
possible from holding, of iqdelible peculiarities of race. Race has 
played a part in history, and has largely drawn with it religion. But, 
if it is preferred, let us call Leinster, ^funster, and Connaught Roman 
Catholic provinces, provided we may do so without being accused of 
insulting tho Roman Catholic Church. Some term or phrase we 
must have to mark succinctly the contrast between the three pro¬ 
vinces which are the scene .of disaffection, and Ulster, which, to the 
chagrin of the disunionist party alike in Ireland and England, dis¬ 
union has just invaded in vain. Some term or phrase we must haige 
to enable us to expose, the fallacy of calling the three provinces 
Ireland, and their'disunionism the Irish cause. Ulster, Protestant 
as none can deny, and Teutonic so far as her general character and 
her political affinities are concerned, stands in her prosperity and her 
attachment to the Union an insurmountable objection to the theory 
that British oonneotion is tho source of all the evil. The difference 
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between the northern and the southern Irishman, and between the 
ways in which they respectively prosper, is not less striking in the 
New World than it is in the Old. What is certain iB that the 
southern Irishman has retained the political character of his tribar 
state, an cl has brought it with him unimpaired to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Englishman and. the Scotchman are citizens. 
The Irish peasant is not a citizen; he is a clansman still. His 
objects are not political but tribal; they are the aggrandisement of 
his clan, the appropriation to it of a full share of the spoils, and the 
prosecution of ttie clan fqud against England. His vote he uses as 
his ancestors used their skenes. Hi# Church is the religious bond by 
which the members of his clan are held together. I speak of the 
class of Irishmen who fill the ranks of Fenianism.' We have Irish¬ 
men in Canada and the United States of a different class, who are as 
worthy citizens as any in the world. But the Irishmen of that class 
following the lead of William Tweed and his fellows have loaded 
American cities with debt and filled American politics with influences 
for which Americans are not grateful. They showed their social 
tendencies by trooping behind the slave-owners who gave the North 
up to them for pillage, and in America they have been the cruel 
enemies and oppressors of the negro, their treatment of whom I 
confess, when I first becaifte acquainted with it on the spot, let in 
new light upon my mind. Their excitable temperament, and their 
liability to be hurried by it into crime, does not desert them in their 
new abode. In the Draft riots at New York a mob mainly composed 
of Irishmen not only committed widespread havoc, but murdered 
negroe#, cruelly beat old negro men and women, set fire to a negro 
orphan asylum, tied a negr<? to a tree and roasted him alive. Yet the 
negroes were not landlords; they were an unoffending and helpless 
race. The English labourers under Joseph Arch carried through 
their agitation without committing a single crime. Let anthropo¬ 
metric science explain to us these facts. 

How is it, then, that the Irish hate the English ? Mainly because 
hatred of the English is assiduously instilled into them through the 
press and from the platform by hgitators who subsist on the quarrel, 
whose hearts are steeped in venom, and who shrink from no sort of 
falsehood. Because by these men, who alone have the ear of the 
people, an utterly calumnious picture of the acts,. character, and 
intentions of the* British people is every day presented to the Irish 
mind. The Irish arc told that the British Government “impales 
puling infants on its bayonets,” “ racks venerable priests,” and 
“ when sword and fire have failed, deliberately calls in famine to 
complete the work.” These monstrous lies the people read and 
beliete, while they read nothing on the other side. This, I say, is 
the chief source of Irish animosity against the English people of the 
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' present day. Where the demagogue is not active the hatred abates. 
In Canada, where hitherto the agitator has not been so active, the 
Irish are not nearly so bitter as they are in the United States. The 
’source of malignity is also in part the source of misery, for the 
people are taught to think that there is no fault in themselves, 
everything that is amiss being the work of the oppressor, and turned 
from self-help, which no demagogue ever preaches, to seek relief 
from their distress in the cultivation of a barren feud. 

“ The insensate and reckless multiplication of the human species’* 
is the cause, as a Radical journal of eminence tells hs, of the misery 
and barbarism in* the east end of London, and the words are equally 
applicable to Ireland, where the Churoh ^thinks that jhe promotes 
morality in encouraging early and improvident marriages. If political 
change will feed aiid civilise Whitechapel it will feed and civilise 
Connaught. In deciding that economical remedies of some kind 
are required,* Mr. Gladstone’s Government assuredly judged right. 
Whether the specific remedies selected were the best will be seen in 
a few years. Will the alteration of tenures lead to an increase in 
production, which is, or ought to be, the main object of all legislation 
respecting land ? Will fixity of tenure in that soil be anything but 
fixity of famine ? Will the farmer work-with a better will and raise 
larger crops now that his rent is reduced, or will he prefer to spend 
his energy in agitating for a further reduction ? Is it’ possible 
effectually to fix rents for a long term of years? Will not the 
desperate competition for the land which is caused by the overgrowth 
of population, and by which the people have hitherto raised the 
rents upon themselves, reproduce itself in some other form, and make 
the price as high as ever ? I£ the interests created by the Land Act 
are sold, as some expect, will not the old rent be virtually paid again 
in tho form of price ? Will not the money-lender, who never reduces 
interest, take the place, when a bad season comes, of the landlord 
who does reduce the rent? Will not absenteeism beoome more 
common than ever now that the landlord is a mere incumbrance ? 
Will not the Church absorb a .great part of that which the landlord 
is compelled to resign ? Will any improvement have been made in 
the lot of the labourers, who need protection against the farmers as 
much as the fanner needs protection against the landlord ? What 
will be the effeot on the general industry and prosperity of the 
country of a vast disturbance of contracts, and of the general inse¬ 
curity of property produced by agrarian agitation P These are ques¬ 
tions whioh every one who holds the common notions of economy 
must be anxious to see answered by results. Peasant proprietorship 
is a taking idea, but in an age of scientific agriculture we might 
almost as well talk of returning to the spinning-wheel, winch also 
had its charms, and the departure of whioh was bewailed by the 
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poet. Systematic emigration, such as shall permanently relieve 
districts which can bear no crops but wretchedness and disaffection, 
has been always deemed, by some good authorities at least, the only 
cure. To call it cruel seems absurd to those who live in a continent 
peopled With happy emigrants, though there must always be a pahg 
m the process. But the priests oppose it for fear of losing their 
flocks, and the agitators oppose it for fear of losing discontent. 
Against such resistance it can hardly be carried into effect by a 
parliamentary government. Perhaps the problem awaits solution by 
a Government not parliamentary, which ‘the crisis towards which 
events are tending may bring forth, r If rebellion svcr fairly shows 
its head, the economical measures which are essential to the relief of 
the country may some day be carried into effect as measures of war. 

The Irish people are in the hands of men who are leading them 
mainly by the hope of plunder, and whose object is not the measure 
of increased local self-government which, if it is desired in Ireland, 
all Liberals are more than willing to give, nor any pledge of respect 
for a nationality like that of Scotland within the Union, but the 
dissolution of the Union and the foundation of a separate republic 
which from its birth would be hostile to Great Britain. These men 
know their own minds, and they are not to be turned aside from 
their purpose by soft word#. When soft words are addressed to 
them their answer is a renewed outburst of venomous and calum¬ 
nious hatred. Mr. Gladstone, after all his touching appeals, and in 
spite of all that he has done for Ireland, is still in their journals the 
“ grand old rogue," “ the grand old hypocrite," and his throat has 
to be guarded by policemen from their knives. Their enmity, and 
that of all over whom they have influence, must be recognised and 
dealt with as a fact. They can be conciliated only by a resolute 
resistance; and to make Resistance resolute it is necessary that the 
friends of the Union and of British civilization, should feel the moral 
ground’ firm beneath their feet. Nor is it needless to state the case 
of Great Britain fairly in the court of nations, especially before the 
Americans, whose opinion in this case is of great practical importance. * 
The ravings of the Philadelphia* Convention and the dynamite plat¬ 
form might be safely left to the unaided judgment of American 
morality and good sense, but we cannot so well afford to disregard 
the injurious things said of Great Britain by. English Radicals, who 
want to place American opinion on the side of Irish revolution. In 
the Princeton Reuetc, an English writer, whose respectable name 
will secure attention to what he says, tells the Americans as “ an 
indisputably and undisputed fact," that “the government of Ireland, 
whether administered by Englishmen sitting in a so-called parlia¬ 
ment^ at “Dublin, or by an overwhelming and hostile majority of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen sitting in Westminster, had been »p to 
lee* th<yn twenty years ago conducted not even tn profession for- the benefit 
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'of the Irish people, but for that of the English having estates in 
Ireland, and the mass of the Irish Protestants and landowners.” It 
seems to me that this is not true, and that it is dangerous to let it 
, pass for truth. 

Sinoe writing this paper I have read Lord Lome’s paper, written 
^apparently for people who had .asked his opinion as to the expediency 
Of applying the principles of Canadian self-government to the case of 
Ireland. It would be about as.useful to discuss the expediency of con¬ 
necting the Straits of Belleisle with the Irish Channel. The relations, 
geographical, historical, religious, and social, of the^three Celtic and 
Catholic Provinces of Ireland to*Great Britain and Ulster (for that 
is the true way of stating the case) have no parallel in "politics, past 
or present. Neither in the relation of the Dominion to the Imperial 
Government, nor in that of the Provinces to tho Dominion, is any 
help towards the solution of the Irish problem, to be found. That 
problem British statesmen will have to solve by their own unas¬ 
sisted wisdom, patriotism, and courage, of which the last two will 
afford the best light to the first. One sentence in the paper of the 
ex-Governor-General is noteworthy. "The Irish in Canada,” he says, 
" have many votes; and almost any proposition which they put 
before the Canadian Parliament as likely 4o benefit their brethren in 
the old country would find support, especially if the proposal were 
introduced before a general election.” In plain words, Canadian 
politicians who spout enthusiastic loyalty to Great Britain, and go 
about bedizened with Imperial orders of knighthood, are ready* for 
the sake of capturing the Irish vote, to place the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment as an engine in the hands of those who are propagating disaf¬ 
fection in Ireland. The charge is true, and of its truth we have 
already had ignominious proof. The leader of one of the Canadian 
parties* is at the present moment, for lack of a nobler policy, playing 
this very game, not without moral encouragement from the 
accomplices of disunion in England. Thus the political connection 
with Canada, the great pillar of the. empire, is likely to be added 
to the forces which operate for the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. 

The only thing in Canada that can "throw any light on the case of 
Ireland is the vast multiplication, noted by Lord Lome, of the 
French Canadians, under the influence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
. hood, which in the Canadian France has added $ho share of pow^r 
possessed in old France by the aristocracy to its own. This affords 
a real parallel to <the multiplication of the Irish under the same 
influence in Ireland. When Great Britain is taxed witji the mis- 
govemment, let it be remembered that Ireland has been governed 
socially, economically, and intellectually by the Irish priesthood. 

' Thp Imperial Government has been for the last half-century the sole 
#ower Of enlightenment and progress. Goluwin Smith. 

ton. xxxv. n.b. x 
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"Whether the discovery of America by Columbus has been of 
advantage or loss to the so-called civilised peoples of the Old World 
would form an interesting thesis for discussion. When we remember 
the gentle and refined races of Mexico and Peru, trampled beneath 
the gross feet of Pizarro, Cortes, and the Inquisition; or regard the 
savage picturesqueness of the Indian tribes that wandered over the 
North American Continent, cruel, brutal, and happy, uninjured by 
and uninjuring Wostern culture, we canflot but look with some 
doubt and hesitation at America of to-day, the- apotheosis of Philis¬ 
tinism, the perplexity and despair of statesmen, the Mecca to which 
turns every religious or social charlatan, 1 where the only god wor¬ 
shipped is Mammon, and the highest education is the share list; 
where political life, which should be the breath of the nostrils of 
every freeman, is shunned by an honest man as the plague; where, 
to enrich jobbers and monopolists and contractors, a nation has eman¬ 
cipated its slaves and enslaved its freemen; where the people is gorged 
and drunk with materialism, and where wealth has become a curse 
instead <t>f a blessing. 

America is the country of disillusion and disappointment, in 
politics, literature, culture, and art; in its scenery, its cities, and its 
people. With* some experience of every country in the civilised 
world, T can think of none except Buasia in which I would not prefer 
to reside, in which life would not be more worth living, less sordid 
and mean and unlovely. * 

In order that this opinion ma'y not appear harsh, exaggerated, and 
unfriendly, it is necessary to say a few words on the subject of inter¬ 
national criticism. There appears to exist an idea that the friendli¬ 
ness and indeed the amalgamation, social and political, of the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are so to be desired, that 
all mutual criticism of politips or manners should be uniformly 
favourable, even though the. praise be .undeserved. I will leave 
others to discuss whether there can be more in uncandid criticism 
than loss of self-respect; and only inquire whether, if we are unable 
to say pleasant things of America, it be not better to remain alto-, 
%ether silent. I believe silenco to be both harmful and useless. In 
the first place, America is not an inert mass,, devoid of attractive 
power. It is, to the last degree, energetic, dynamic, and aggressive, 
whilo its Attractive force is so felt within the orbit of England that 
a largfe and increasing number of politicians and publicists are 
looking to America for the dawn of a new social and political 
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millennium, end are recommending Amerioan remedies for all our 
national disorders. Each year the democratic tide rises higher and 
our institutions become more Amerioanised; while some English 
statesmen are admittedly careless how high the tide m^y rise, and 
what existing institutions it may sweep away. It is as well that 
Englishmen should understand what is the dream of advanced New 
York Republicans as represented by tho World :—• 

“ (Ja ira ! Ecrasez lea Jimf amt f! ' 

“ The storm of revolution is looming and lowering over Europe which will 
crush out and obliterate for ever the hydra-hgaded monarchies and nobilities of 
the Old World, in Russia the Nihilist is astir. In Franoe the Communist is 
the coming man. In Germany the Social Democrat wifi soon jise again in his 
millions as in the days of Ferdinand Lassalle. In Italy tho Internationalist is 
frequently hoard from. In Spain the marks of the Black Hand have boon 
visible on many an occasion. In Ireland the Fenian and Avenger terrorise, and 
in England the Land League is growing. All cry aloud for tho blue blood of 
the monarch and the aristocrat. They wish to see *it pouring again on tho 
soaffold. Will it be by tho guillotine that cut off the head of Louis XVI. P Or 
by the headsman's axe that decapitated Charles I. P Or by the dynamite that 
searched out the vitals of Alexander the Second P Or will it be by the hang¬ 
man’s noose around the neck of the next British monarch P 

“ No one can tell but that the coming English sana-culottea, tho descendants of 
Wamba the Fool and Gurth the Swineherd, will discover the necessary 
method and relentlessly employ it. They will make the nobles—who fatten 
and luxuriate in the castles and abbeys and om the lands stolen from the Saxon, 
sacrilegiously robbed from the Catholic Church and kept from the peasantry of 
the villages and the labourer of the towns—wish thgy had never been born. 
They will be the executioners of the fate s‘o justly merited by the aristocratic 
criminals of the past and the present. The cry that thejrs is blue blqpd and 
that they are tho privileged caste will not avail the men and women of rank 
when the English Republic is bom. They will have to expiate thqjr # tyrannies, 
their murders, their lusts, and their crimes in accordance with the law given on 
Siaai amid the thunders of heaven: ' The gins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the ohildren even unto the third and fourth generations.’ ” 

Even if. suck ravings as these are .dismissed as unworthy of 
notice, it is not the less .certain that the most amiable an4 intelli¬ 
gent Americans are looking forward to a near future in which 
the Republican lion, having digest^ the aristocratic lamb, shall lie 
down in dignified repose with no one to question his claim to be the 
first of oreated beings in a renewed world, the secret of which he 
pretends to be equality applied to all except himself. For an illus¬ 
tration of this, it is sufficient to refer to one of the latest and most 
pleasing American books, entitled, An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain , by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which describes, with g^eat 
vivacity, how a party of simple and impressionable Republicans 
Chartered a coach at Brighton and were driven, to their immense 
satisfaction, through England and Scotland. Throughout this book, 
which is by a friendly hand, and treats British weaknesses wjth kindly 
compassion, runs the strong stream of belief in the triumph of 
Republicanism in England, and its regeneration “ under the puri- 
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fyingf influences of equality,” which Mr. Carnegie declares, is th® 
panacea of all disorders, even a constitutional monarchy. If he 
would only visit Boss Kelly, surrounded by the gang of Irish thieves 
who rule and rob New York, and explain to them that he was in 
every sense their equal, I cannot but think that, during his hurried 
exit from the presence of the municipal gods, he would modify his 
somewhat simple political beliefs. 

If, then, there be those, like myself, ^vho believe that no greater 
curse could befall England than for her to b.orrow political methods, 
dogmas and institutions fypm America, there seems every reason 
why such should explain the grounds, good or bad, for their belief, 
with which American travel may have furnished them. The good 
in American institutions is of English origin and descent; what is 
bad is indigenous, and this she now desires to teach to us. But 
Britannia, who, since her daughter has bepome independent and 
carried her affections elsewhere, has escaped the dreary rdle of 
chaperone, may surely rofuse invitations to see Columbia dance, in 
fancy dress, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, and may plead her age 
and figure when asked to learn the now stop. There are doubtless 
in English politics and society many evils and anomalies—privileges 
Avhich cannot be defended,”w rongs and injustice and misery which 
must be redressed und relieved ; but, nevertheless, the English 
constitution, with its ordered and balanced society from the throne 
to the cottage, is Ike symbol arid expression of liberty in the 
world. Republican institutions have had a trial for a hundred 
years, and, so far as outsiders can judge, their failure is complete. 
France *uhder a Republic has become a by-word in Europe for 
weakness and truculence ab/oad, and financial imbecility and cor¬ 
ruption at home; while America, which boasts of equality and 
freedom, does not understand that, with the single oxcepti'on of 
Russia, there is no country whero private .right and public interests 
are more systematically outraged than in the United States. The 
ideal aristocracy, or governmenjt of the best, has in America been 
degraded into an actual government of the worst, in which the 
educated, the cultured, the honest, and even the wealthy, weigh as 
nothing in the balance against the scuni ^f Europe which the 
Atlantic has washed up on the shores of the New World. 

* A sketch of contemporary Amorican polities will form the subject 
of % a later paper, anjl I only desire here to notice a few American 
characteristics, and, especially, to record the impression which the 
many distinguished Englishmen who have recently visited the 
States—suqji as Lord Coleridge, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—seem to have made on American society. Never before 
have so many Englishmen of note—authors, artists, and members of 
both Houses of Parliament—been at one time in the States: they 
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have naturally attracted a great deal of attention, and 
criticism, friendly and hostile, has been expended upon them. 

But * international social criticism, whioh rests on a basis alto¬ 
gether different from political, is very apt, between England and 
America, to he prejudiced and unjust. Both races are strangely 
provincial for people who travel so much, and create grievances qu* 
of mere differences in habits and manners, while they are so near of 
kin as to be acutely sensible, of departures from their own standard 
of taste or morals. English travellers are apt to expect too much; 
and men who travel uncomplainingly imSpain, whefe night is chiefly 
distinguished fr8m day by its (Jhange of annoyance, or in Bulgaria, 
where the only procurable bath is a stablehucket, compl&in bitterly at 
not finding in the rude hostelries of the Western States of America 
the conveniences and the cuisine of Bignon or the Bristol. But, 
apart from unreasonably claims, which, throughout life, make up so 
large a pari of our unhappiness, there exists a fruitful source of 
irritation to Englishmen travelling in America in the depreciatory 
attitude to all things English that is taken by the vast majority of 
Americans. It is a new and doubtless a wholesome experience for 
Englishmen, for on the continent of Europe, however much we may 
be disliked, we are regarded with a hostile respect and consideration 
which is flattering to the national vsfnity. Our habits and pre¬ 
judices are indulged and consulted. The splendid hotels of the 
Rhine, of Switzerland and Italy were’built for English travellers 
and in deference to English tastes and requirements, although of 
late years our American cousins have shared with us the venal 
attention of Continental landlords. But in America all - this is 
changed. English tourists are few in .number, and are lost in the 
vast society of travelling Americans. Their habits, when they diffor 
from those of the natives, are considered antiquated or objectionable; 
and every American usagy or institution is held up to admiration, 
not only as good in itself, but as better than anything to be found 
in “ the old country.” The strange? would be far more disposed to 
accord an ungrudging admiration to the many improvements and 
conveniences which America has introduced into common life, if it 
were not demanded so peremptorily with regard to numerous matters 
on • which there may be a reasonable difference of opinion, or on 
which impartial observers would give the preference to English 
methods. But whether it be hotols or railway cars, horses or 
carriage-building, banks or beautiful women, oysters or engineer¬ 
ing, the ordinary American loudly asserts his superiority over Eng¬ 
land, and treats an Englishman as an imbecile creature to whom he 
was deigning to expound the elementary principles of sqpial and 
political life. Mr. Washington Adams in England, a novel by 
Mr* R. 0. White, amusingly reviewed last October in the Saturday 
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Review, is as good an illustration as could be found of the worst 
type of American critic—ignorant and presumptuous—who, from 
the internal evidence of his book, could never have oross'ed the 
ocean, discussing English life and manners. It is some consolation 
to find that Mr. White does not reserve his thunders for a subject of 
which he knows nothing, and that to the September number of The 
North American Jtcview has contributed an article on “ Class Dis¬ 
tinctions in the United States,” which,,for fierce and contemptuous 
abuse of the mushroom millionaires whose oyil example is demoralis¬ 
ing American sobiety, exceeds anything which a partially-informed 
Englishman could fairly or with propriety write. I do not, however, 
desire, by criticising American society further r than it influences poli¬ 
tical and national life, to lay myself open to the charges of bad taste 
or superficiality which may justly be brought against Mr. White; and 
my friends in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, and the West, 
whose kindness and hospitality will always be remembered, would, 
I ain sure, be included by Mr, Matthew Arnold in “ the remnant ” 
upon which he was inaudibly eloquent in his first New York lecture 
—the salt which is to purify American society, the examples of 
sweetness and light which are to illumine and beautify the 
degenerate western world." But whether writers like Mr. White 
misunderstand and misrepresent English socioty, or whether we are 
as black as we are painted, British equanimity will probably remain 
unshaken. In either case it is certain that the English are not 
popular in the United States, although there is a far more friendly 
feeling between the two nations th.rn existed some years ago. This 
is most Evident in the eastern towns, such as Boston and New York, 
where the imitation of English munners and amusements has become 
for the time the fashion. Horse-racing has grown to large pro¬ 
portions, fox-hunting, lawn-tennis, and cricket are making slow 
progresjs, and the New York dude might almost compare, for fatuous 
imbecility, with the London masher. So far and low have English 
fashions penetrated, that Mr. Stokes, the affable proprietor of the 
Hoffman House, keeps no waiters in his employ who will not 
consent to shave their moustaches and cut their whiskers d VAn- 
glum. But in the Central and Western States, with the exception 
of Colorado, which is being largely developed by English settlers 
and capital, there is little love for England or English ways, and 
criticism is almost uniformly unfriendly. As an example of this 
may be mentioned the savage abuse of Western journals, among 
which raged an epidemic of discourtesy directed against some 
members of Mr. Yillard’s North Pacific party for a misapprehen¬ 
sion, amply apologised for, which in England, and affecting Ame¬ 
rican guests, would have remained unnoticed. Americans will 
often say that the sentiment of the country cannot fairly be ascer- 
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tained from newspapers,* but in * country where the press baa 
attained an unprecedented development, and where newspapers 
are, to*all appearance, the only literature of the vast majority, a 
foreigner must assume that they represent, with some- exactness, 
the popular opinion. There is no reason why the English should 
be popular in America. They are almost the most disagreeable 
race extant, and are often unendurablo to each oth$r; nor is there 
any part of Europe, §xcept. perhaps Hungary, where they are not 
more disliked than in thp United States. * The opinion expressed by 
the most original of living American poets, the prSsenfc Minister to 
the Court of St. Janjes’e, represents that of most foreigners, and it 
is difficult to see that it.is essentially unfdir:— * 

“ Of all the sarso that I can call to mind 
England, dooa make the most onpleasant kind : 

It’s you’re the sinner oilers, she’s the saint: 

' Wat’s good’s all English, all that isn’t ain’t 
—She’s praised herself ontil she fail ly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Natur’ when she winks.” 

Such characteristics aro not amiable, and the laws of heredity have 
transmitted them to our Transatlantic cousins. It is, indeed, probable 
that the Americans are, intrinsically, as disagreeablo as ourselves; for 
although, on tho continent of Europe, they are comparatively popular, 
this is probably because they are less known. Annually, & flight of 
pork-packers and successful tradesmen •cross the* Atlantic, with their 
families, to complete an education, which has in reality not bqgun, 
by a contemplation of Paris hotels and Rhino steamboats. But the 
American pork merchant is silent in tho presence of hi? peacock¬ 
voiced wife and daughters j and the_ complete party, Philistine 
though it he, is infinitely preferable to the swarm of London shop- 
boys with their sweethearts, whose uproarious felicity makes hideous 
all foreign resqrts in the # near neighbourhood of England. In the 
continental dislike of England is an element of jealousy and suspi¬ 
cion, in which America has no parj. We have fought and bullied 
in every quarter of the world, and, to-day, we stand with crossed 
swords with Russia in Central Asia and Armenia, with France in 
China and Egypt. Eight hundred jtoars of victory—for the English 
never own a defeat—has left much soreness on every side, whilo the 
too fortunate .Yankee, navyless and armyless, is not regarded, in a 
city like Paris, as a past or future enemy, but merely as the welcome 
victim of hungry shopkeepers. If America were as closely con¬ 
nected with Europe as is England, her citizens-would be as much 
disliked as Englishmen. The two nations, however diverse their 
special characteristics may appear to a superficial observer, are 
curiously alike. The true Americans are unaffected, by the stream 
of German or Scandinavian or Irish emigration, with which they 
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have novcr mingled. They are now, and will remain, Englishmen 
in thought, genius and weaknesses—the physical type modified by 
an uncongenial climate mostly in extremes, the commercial spirit 
intensified by unrivalled opportunities for its successful employ¬ 
ment, and' the national genius for mechanioal invention developed 
by the high wages of labour, precisely as the monkey developed a 
prehensile tail. 

Another English characteristic, strongly developed and even gro¬ 
tesquely caricatured in America, is the love of big things, which is, 
after all, a failing akin to virtue, and which will guide America into 
fair pastures when adversity and Mr. Matthew Arnold shall have chas¬ 
tened and purified Philistiar. At present, Americans are satisfied with 
things because they are largo ; and if not large they must have cost 
a great deal of money. One evening, at the Madison Square 
Theatre, an American observed to me, “ That is the moe*- expensive 
drop-scene in the world.” It was a glorified curtain of'embroidery, 
with a golden crane and a fairy landscape, and might justly have been 
claimed as the most beautiful drop-scene in the world ; but this was 
not the primary idea in the Yankeo 'mind. The two houses most 
beautiful architecturally in the Michigan Avenue at Chicago were 
shown to me as half-a-million-dollar houses. A horse is not praised 
for his points, but as havings cost so many thousand dollars ; a man, 
who certainly may possess no other virtue, as owning so many millions. 
The habit of making size a reason for admiration is less jarring to an 
educated taste than that of making money the standaid of beauty 
and virtue. 

Pull in°front of tho White House at Washington, as a warning to 
all future Presidents to avoid the penalties which attach to patri¬ 
otism, a column of white marble is slowly rising to the memory of 
Washington. It is intended to eventually appear as an obelisk of 
six hundred feet, “ tho highest structure ever raised by man, except¬ 
ing the Tower of Babel.” Whether the design, which would seem 
to have been framed in the spirit which brought confusion on the 
builders of its prototj pe, will ever be completed it is impossible to 
say. The corner-stone was laid thirty-five years ago, and something 
more than half the destined “height has been already reached. 
Colonel Casey, in charge of the work, promises its early completion; 
but if America continues to depart from that standard of free and 
honest administration which the high-minded, chivalrous, and clean¬ 
handed founder of tfie Republic set up, it would seem that for very 
shame the monument will be loft unfinished, to symbolise, as the 
tower of a shot manufactory or a cotton-mill, the triumph of indus¬ 
trial enterprise rather than of successful patriotism. In no case will 
it possess*'any interest beyond its size. Many nations have begged 
or stolen obelisks from Egypt to decorate, with dubious taste, their 
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capitals. Half-a-dozen may be found in odd corners in Borne; 
London, and Paris, and New York have each their trophy; and 
modem imitations have been raised in cemeteries and on battle-fields 
in memory of those whom the affection of friends or the gratitude 
of nations have not thought worth an original design? But the 
obelisk is a monolithic feature in Egyptian architecture proportional 
to and in harmony with surrounding buildings, and never placed 
by itself. On the banks of the Potomac, and to the memory of 
the most distinguished American, this- gigantic obelisk, although 
embellished with three*‘large windows and a patent elevator for 
country visitors) is incongruous and absurd. When the next saviour 
of his country shall have liberated America from the tyranny of Bings 
and monopolists, as much heavier than that of George III. as were the 
scorpions of Behoboam compared with the whips of his father, a 
grateful people musC logically raise a pyramid^ greater than that of 
Cheops, to his memory. 

The Metropolitan Opera House at New York, which has been 
opened this season, is the latest illustration of the American love of 
big things because they are big. This theatre is said to be the 
largest in the world, and was built by wealthy Now Yorkers who 
were unable to buy boxes at the original Opera House, as tbeir pro¬ 
prietors did not think fit to die or vacate as quickly as the aspirants 
made money. The result Las been the present bouse, in which may 
be nightly seen the miserable and unmusical millionaires, from 
Vanderbilt, like royalty, in the centre, to Jay Gould in the depth 
of his stage-box, like a financial spider waiting to suck the blood of 
a new victim, feigning a pleasure they do not feel, applauding, with 
consistent ignorance, at the wrong time and in the wrong place. A 
similar scene of anguish was surveyed by Satan when, in Milton’s 
song, he rose from the fiery marl and addressed his peers. The new 
house cannot be compared with those of Paris, Vienna, Moscow, and 
London, which have all and each their special charm. Its architect 
visited Europe, and carefully collected for reproduction everything 
that he could find ugly or inconvenient, and then built the largest, 
the meanest, the most ill-arranged -opera-house, the worst for sight 
and sound, to be found in the wCrld. New York, whose opera- 
going society is hardly a twentieth of that of London in the season, 
cannot support two opera-houses; and on the six or seven occasions 
that I have been in the new house it was half empty. But the love 
of big things has been gratified, although the interests of music and 
the public have been sacrificed. 

Lord Coleridge, in his speech at the Academy of Music in, New York, 
said: “ The first question that is almost always put to me is whether 
I was not amazingly struck by the vast size of the country. It was 
not size that particularly impressed me. If size were to be regarded, 
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I should say that smallness rather than bigness should he insisted on. 
Men are great in proportion to their natural advantages. What of 
the size of your country ? You did not make it. It is not size hut 
products that are to be looked to.” This argument does not com¬ 
mend itself*to the American mind, which but slowly concedes that a 
pound of dynamite may be more energetic than a barrel of gun¬ 
powder, and a drgp of prussic acid than a pint of castor-oil. 

Although the Lord Chief Justice on, this occasion indulged his 
Amorican friends with a little playful satire,,he was not in a position 
to act the mentor and still.lqss the critio. 'He was the guest of the 
American bar, and.no Englishman id recent years ^.as received in 
the States a more cordial of generous welcome. The high rank and 
reputation of the Chief Justice, his unblemished character, and the 
literary distinction connected with his name, combined with his fine 
presence and courtly manners, impressed §nd charmed American 
society, nis progress from city to city was almost triumphal, and 
his opinion of his hosts and their country as expressed in his speeches 
was doubtless heartfelt and sincere Guests and hosts were mutually 
gratified. It may, however, be questioned whether it was altogether 
consistent with the dignity of the Chief Justice of England to be 
carried about America like Barnum’s “ Greatest Show on Earth,” 
as an advertisement of the gfbry of that remarkable country. Better 
the dinner of herbs with freedom, than terrapin and canvas-back 
ducks with servitude. And it must be admitted that a full expres¬ 
sion 4 >f opinion and indulgence of the critical or judicial spirit were 
impossible in these frequent banquets and receptions. It is not after 
dining wifh a friend that we can best criticise the arrangement of 
his house or the manners r of his family. It is true that honest 
criticism was neither expected nor desired, for the Americans 
resemble—and herein they are very sensible people—those authors 
described by Oliver W. Holmos, who whep they ask for youi* criti¬ 
cism expect your praise, and will not be satisfied with anything else. 
A Chief Justice should only spepk from the benoh, where his words 
carry the force and weight which is rightly aocorded to deliberate 
judgment, wisely formed and temperately expressed. Not for him 
is the glorious dust of the arena or the applause of tho crowd ; the 
falseness of open compliment, the insincerity of unspoken blame. 
His language should bo judicial or he should be silent. Now, what¬ 
ever may have be$n the merits or charm of Lord Coleridge’s 
American utterances, no one will be disposed to call them judicial. 
His praise of many things American may be fairly’held extravagant; 
his eulogy, of Matthew Arnold is open to the same objection; 
while, if the American press be correct, he even attempted to 
socially whitewash General Butler, Governor of Massachusetts, the 
most unscrupulous and indecent of demagogues, whose defeat during 
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the late elections has delighted all honest men, whether Republicans 
or Democrats. His ungrudging -praise of tbejudieiary of the United 
States altogether ignored the fact that a considerable proportion of 
that body, elected by the same processes as give municipal govern* 
ment to the cities, is notoriously inefficient and corrupt! and that 
the Criminal classes, who are personally most interested in the verdicts 
of the courts, select the judges to preside in them. .Even in lighter 
matters Lord Coleridges desire to please went somewhat in excess of 
the requirements of the situation. His comparison of English and 
American beauty, which occasioned much commerft in the States, 
cannot be considered just to his dwn countrywomen. The Washington 
Post says:— . ' - 

“ But his expressions-regarding the Amciican ladies have imperilled the Lord 
Chief Ju&tice’s chances of ever again finding favour in the eyes of English beauty. 
An absence of only two xnonjha from his native land haa served, he says, to win 
him from the standard of English loveliness, and he can conscientiously champion 
only the American type of beauty. Wherever ho went the American lady was 
the same charming personage, and tho American girl the same self-possessed 
bundle of independent anomalies. He could not sufficiently praise tho fresh 
complexions, the charming manners, and the independence that marked the 
ladies he counted himself fortunato in meeting. And fairly turning against his 
own countrywomen, he unhesitatingly admitted that in his eyes tho American 
womon were tho moro attractive.” 

A correspondent of the New York World, who claimed? to have 
interviewed Lord Coleridge on the steamer which took him to 
England, writes:— 

V ,) 

“ He said ho thought the American women far excelled their English cousins 
in both beauty and intellect, and he should not be backward to say so on his 
native soil.” 

Although justice be proverbially blind and the ethics of compli¬ 
ment are elastic, there is no occasion to believe that Lord Coleridge 
ever made the remarks attributed to him in so crude a form; and 
American reporters are very apt to record the questions they may 
ask as being the answers they have received. But the comparison, 
whether made by Lord Coleridge in these terms or not, is one of 
some interest, and a few remarks a on it will not be out of place. 
There can be no doubt that Americans honestly believe their women 
to' be the most beautiful in the world; nor to them would there 
appear any extravagance iu the remark of the New York Sun on the 
audience which attended Irving’s first performance, “in respect of 
the beauty it contained far surpassing any audience that Mr. Irving 
ever bowed to in his life.” But the opinion of foreigners—I do not 
speak of Englishmen alone—is very different; and I hav.e never met 
one who had lived long or travelled much in America who did not 
hold that female beauty in the States is extremely rare,"while the 
average of ordinary good looks is unusually low. More plretty faces 
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arc to be seen in a single day in London than in a month in the 
States. The average of beauty is far higher in Canada, and the 
American town in which most pretty women are noticeable is TD^troit, 
on the Canadian border, and containing many Canadian residents. 
In tho Western States beauty is conspicuous by its absence, and in 
the Eastern towns, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
it is to be chiefly found. In New York, in August, I hardly saw a 
face which could be called pretty. Society w$s out of town, but an 
estimate of national beauty is best formed hy a study of the faces of 
the people; and 'the races qt.Monmouth Park had collected whatever 
of beauty or fashion had been left ih tho city. Even at Saratoga, 
the most attractive face seamed that of a young English lady passing 
through on her way to Australia. In November, New York pre¬ 
sented a different appearance, and many pretty women were to be 
seen, although the ,number was comparatiyelj r small, and, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, even American friends were unable to 
point out any lady whom they could cull beautiful. A distinguished 
artist told me that when he first visited America he scarcely saw in 
the streets of New York a single face which he could select as a 
model, though he could find twenty such in the London street in 
which his studio was situated. 

The American type of beauty is extremely delicate and refined, 
and London and Continental society will always contain some 
American ladies who may rank among the loveliest in the world. 
Sucfy ore known to us all, but are more common in Europe than 
America. A beautiful girl is, in the first place, more likely to travel 
than a pUiin one, for she is anxious for new worlds to conquer ; the 
pride and affection of her parents are more likely to second her 
legitimate ambition, and, having reached Europe, she is obviously 
more likely to remain tkere. If American girls be • anxious to 
marry Englishmen, as a study of contemporary novels, plays, and 
society would seem to show, it is a proof of their good sense; for 
America, which is the best place in the world for making money, is 
the very worst for spending it. Life revolves round tho office and 
the shop and the counting-house, and a woman of spirit doubtless 
prefers a society like that of London, where even the men, to say 
nothing of the women, from the time they rise at eleven till they go 
to bed at three o’clock in the morning, tnink of nothing but how 
they may amuse thepaselves. America will grow day by day more 
like the Old World in this respect, and when* its citizens shall have 
learned the science of amusement it will become a far more agree¬ 
able place t^han it, is at present. The change in the habits of the 
men will have a direct effect upon the beauty of the women. The 
English are an athletic race, and the amusements in which they 
delight are in the open air. As are the men so are the women. 
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’Biding and rowing, walking and tennis, have developed in them a 
beauty the chief charm of which is that it is healthy. The late 
•houjte of the ball-room do not take the bloom from a cheek which 
is daily renewed by a gallop in the park before luncheon or a game 
of lawn-tennis in the afternoon. In America life is seden&ry. The 
national game of base-ball is mostly played by professionals j the 
national pastime of trotting-matches cannot be counted as exerciso 
in the English sense of the word. The men, with few exceptions, 
have no country life—few of them even know how to ride; they 
neither hunt, nor row, not shoot, nor play^ cricket; and the women, 
being everywhere the shadow of the men, are accomplished in none 
of those outdoor exercises in which their* English sisters “find and 
renew their beauty. The charm which is born of delicacy may be a 
very lovely thing, like the finest porcelain, but it does not constitute 
the highest forjn of bhauty, which is inseparable from good health. 

The last of Lord Coleridge’s opinions that I shall notice recom¬ 
mended Matthew Arnold to the American public as the most dis¬ 
tinguished of living Englishmen; and although he afterwards 
attempted to modify his statement the praise was felt to bo extrava¬ 
gant. The assertion in an English literary journal that there is 
scarcely a railway guard or porter in America who is not familiar 
with Arnold’s works is as foolish as untrme. I have travelled many 
thousand miles in America, but have never met a railway porter 
whose literary tastes rose superior to the Police Neu >; and in all 
societies Arnold must remain an acquired taste, t like olive^ 01 
caviar. If he became popular his \irtue as a prophet would dis¬ 
appear. It was, then, with much interest and some anxiety# that I 
went to Chickering Hall to hear Matthew Arnold’s first lecturo in 
New York, for ho had freely condemned the Americans in former 
days as a race of Philistines, and they have long memories. We 
English are accustomed to Mr. Arnold when, like Balaam, he starts 
on a mission of cursing. * Whether we dunk champagne, or sand 
the sugar, or beat our wives, we know that there is no escapo from 
condemnation. Unless we can take refuge with the few elect in his 
private ark, we belong to an upper class materialised, a middle class 
vulgarised, or a lower class brutalised. But the Americans were 
not used to this drastic treatment, and had shown some temper when 
told that, even if they had fewer barbarians and less mob, they were 
an unredeemed and irredeemable vulgar middle class. Chickering 
Hall, however, displayed no signs of hostility. On the contrary, when 
Mr. Parke Godwin had ended a laboured and perfervid introduction, 
the great English critic was received by a crowded house # with every 
sign of sympathy and respect. There was not a vacant chair, and 
the audience was evidently largely composed of the most Educated 
and cultured classes, and included many ladies. But the lecture, as 
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such, was a complete failure. Matthew Arnold says ho dislikes 
public speaking, and certainly his Yoice is—or was—unequal* to the 
demands of a well-filled hall. Beading his lecture with the manu¬ 
script close to bis eyes, placing a strong accent on the penultimate 
or ante-penultimate syllable and dropping the last altogether, 
allowing the yoioe to so sink at the close o£ a sentence that the last 
words were inaudible, without gesture or expression, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold combines in himself all the possible faults of a public leoturer. 
Sitting ten rows in front of the reader, I found it impossible to hear 
the whole of any sentence or to follow thfi argument of the address. 
Occasionally, a quotation more or less familiar could be picked from 
the general monotone-—as Dr. Johnson’s declaration that “Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” or Plato’s description of 
Athenian society: “ There is but a very small remnant of honest 
followers of wisdom, and they who arc of these few and have tasted 
how sweet a possession is wisdom, and who can fully 'see the mad¬ 
ness of the multitude, what are they to do ?” 

But these were mere oases of sound in a desert of inaudibility; 
and of the fifteen hundred persons present, perhaps a hundred under¬ 
stood the lecture, to some four hundred an occasional sentence was 
vouchsafed, while a thousand heard nothing. An American audience 
is wonderfully patient and generous; and although at first from 
several 'parts of the hall came unavailing cries of “ Louder,” “ Can’t 
hear you,” yet,’when it was thoroughly realised that remonstrance 
an$ entreaty were in vain, the audience resigned themselves to the 
enjoyment of their Barmecide feast in a manner both amusing and 
pathetic 1 ; The lecture, if audible, would hardly have satisfied an 
American audienee. Its purport seemed to be that majorities were 
always vicious and wrong; and that the only advantage to America 
in her great and increasing population was that, in so. vast a‘ multi¬ 
tude of fools and knaves, there must be a considerable “ remnant ” 
who, if fortune were favourable, which the leoturer did not antici¬ 
pate, might redeem and transform the corrupt mass. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is very likely right, but with these sentiments America has 
no sympathy. It holds that he wastes his rare powers in futile 
criticism of the Philistines, who are the practical men of the world 
and who do its real work. The night after his lecture* the well- 
known journalist, Mr. Dana, in the same hall, repudiated his doc¬ 
trine, and declared that the facts of America and Europe contra¬ 
dicted his theory; that in England and Fyauoe there was little or 
no political progress, that in democratic institutions and the prin¬ 
ciple of equality were the salvation of the human race; while 
material triumphs by man over nature contained the condition of 
progress, a work independent of poets and essayists like Mr. Arnold. 
There con be no doubt that Mr. Dana truly interprets the feeling 
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of his countrymen, who are satisfied with themselves and do not care 
to be improved or instructed by any teacher however illustrious. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, piloted by Mr. D’Qyley Carte, and? inaudibly 
lecturing to Hew York society, too painfully recalls Samson 
grinding dorn for the Philistines in Gaza. * - 

The visit of Mr. Irving^ Miss BUen Terry, and the “Lyceum 
Company to America naturally excited far more general interest 
than that of the English essayist. The journals and periodicals 
were filled with notides of the distinguished actors, and, on their 
arrival, the most minate'particulars of their appeaaanoe, speech, and 
manners were ^given to the world. A likeness to Oscar Wilde, 
at whom America has not yet ceased to laugh, was at enoc "found in 
Mr. Irving, and one paper quietly remarked that “ he talked like 
an educated American and had but one or two of the mannerisms of 
the Cockney.’,’ Frrfta the numerous critiques of the New York press 
it would ber impossible to gather any correct idea of the effect which 
Mr. Irving produced on American eudienoes; for the differences of 
opinion which exist in England as to the merits of his acting are 
still more strongly felt and expressed in America, and it was in 
the theatre alone that a just estimate could be formed. Ho ex¬ 
ception could, it is true, be taken to the warmth and generosity 
of the reception of Irving, when, as* Mathias, he first appeared 
on the Hew York stage. The cheering was general *and long 
continued; and throughout the piece and at its termination he 
was most enthusiastically applauded. But The Belle was an unfor¬ 
tunate ohoice for the opening night, as the extravagance belonging 
necessarily to the melodramatic character of Mathias accentuated 
the mannerisms of the artist, and jarred on an unfamiliar audience. 
The selection-of Charles I. for the nexli night and the first appear¬ 
ance- of Ellen Terry was equally unfortunate; although both the 
principal actors, and especially Miss Terry, were most cordially 
received. The character of Queen Henrietta Maria is unsuited 
to Mies Terry’s genius, as no one knows better than that 
accomplished lady herself; and the admirers of Mr. Wills’s 
play, if t indeed there be any,.must admit that its tawdry 
sentiment and perverted history could hardly be acceptable to a 
democratic audience, who, ignorant of history as Americans are, 
still vaguely associate. Cromwell with liberty and the Stuarts with 
persecution. “ We have had enough of this antiquated stuff,” said 
a young man seated by me, and this was, I think, the general 
verdict of the house. One singular point in connection with this 
play may be mentioned. When Charles I. attempts to kneel to 
Lord Moray the American house loudly applauded; anS. Mr. Irving 
has noticed this as a proof of the high intelligence of the Hew York 
audience as contrasted with the silence of an English audience. The 
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explanation is not as Mr. Irving thinks. The point is not applauded 
by a conservative English house, which considers the action which 
Mr. Irving ascribes to the King as indecent, inartistic, and an Outrage 
on propriety. A democratic audience applaud, for the humiliation 
of a king ife especially grateful to them. 

Irving's greatest triumph during th,e week was in Louis XI ., as 
English playgoers will readily understand. It was a disappoint¬ 
ment to find that his Shy lock, which \^e are accustomed to consider 
one of his best characters, was not generally appreciated, and was 
considered ineffective and tapae. Tho truth is that Americans have 
been accustomed tq see the play treated in an absolutely different 
manner; ao a one-character'drama, in which the passion of the out¬ 
raged Jew is the sole element of vital interest. This results from the 
system on the American stage, where the interest attaching to one 
fine actor is supposed to cover the faults and" follies of third-rate 
supporters and an unintelligent stage management. In Mr. Irving's 
rendering of The Merchant of Venice the tragic element is subdued, 
and the play is left, as Shakespeare intended it, a glorious and light¬ 
hearted comedy, with one element of sorrow and pathos running 
through it, in the calamity and revenge of the robbed and desolate 
Jew. But whichever rendering of the part of Shylock be held 
artistically correct, the play was received in New York with more 
delighted" enthusiasm than I have ever witnessed in a theatre. What 
Shylock loses, in Irfing’s treatment of the play, is gained by Portia, 
who ^appeared as the very Genius of Comedy, and whose irresistible 
charm of manner and grace of gesture, movement, and voice carried 
the house 1 by storm. The character of Beatrice is probably that which 
best suits Ellen Terry, and this is reserved for Boston ; but New 
York appeared satisfied that, in Portia, this charming actress had 
given one of the most delightful representations that had ever been 
seen on the American stage. Ellen Terry’s success has been un¬ 
equivocal and complete ; while that of Irving has been as great as 
his best friends and admirers anticipated. He is accepted as an 
artist of the most varied and cultivated talent; and his stage 
management, in appropriateness, evenness, finish, and beauty of 
scenery, has been a new revelation to New York. If his genius has 
not been able to reconcile Americans to his mannerisms, natural and 
acquired, this is surely what those who know the conflict of opinion 
in English society regarding this remarkable actor must have 
expected. 


Hefei. Griffin. 
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• i. 

Ci* is not then enough that men who give 

The best gifts given of man to man should feel, 

• # 

Alive, ^ snake's head ever at their heel: 

Small hurt the worms may do them, while they livjjss - 

Such hurt as scorn for scorn’s sake may forgive. 

But now, when death and fame have set one seal 

On tombs whereat Love, Grief, and Glory kneel, 

Men sift all secrets, in their critic sievo, 

Of graves wherein the dust of death might shrink 

To know what tongues defile the dead man's name 

With loathsome love, and praise that stings like shame. 

Rest once was theirs, who had crossed the mortal brink: 

No rest, no reverence now : dull fools undress 

Death’s holiest siirine, life’s veriest nakodness. 


ii. 

A man was born, saug, suffered, loved, and died. 

Men scorned him living: let us praise him dead. 

His life was brief*and bitter, gently led 

And proudly, but with pure and blameless pride. 

■ 

He wrought no wrong toward any; satisfied 
With love and labour, whehce our souls aro fod 
With largesse yet of living wine and broad. 

Gome, let us praise him: here is naught to hide. 

Make bare the poor dead secrets of his heart. 

Strip the stark>naked soul, that all may peer, 

Spy, smirk, scoff, snap, snort, snivel, snarl, and sneer: 
Let none so sad, let none so sacred part 
Lie still for pity, rest unstirred for shame, 

But all be scanned of all men. This is fame. 
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* III. 

“ Now, what a thing it is to he an ass! ” 1 
If one, that strutted up the brawling streets 
As foreman o'f the dock whose cohcourse greets 
Men’s ears with bray more dissonant than brass, 
"Would change from blmno to praiso as coarse and crass 
His natural note, anddearn tho fawning feats 
C^Jy^dogs, who but.knows what luck ho meets? 

But all in vain old fable holds her glass. * 

Mocked and reviled by men of poisonous breath, 

A great man dies: but ono thing worst was spafed ; 
Not all his heart by their base hands lay bared. 

One comos to crown with praise tho dust of death; 

And lo, through him this worst is brought to pass. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! 


' . i\. 

Shame, such as never yet dealt heavier stroke 

On heads more shameful, fall on theirs through whom 
Dead men may keep in\ iolatc not their tomb, 

But all its depths these ravenous gravo-worms choke. 

And yet what waste of c wrath is mine, to invoke 

Shame on the shameless ? Even their natural doom. 

The native air such carrion breaths perfume, 

The nursing darkness whence the vermin broke. 

The cloud that wraps them of adulterate ink, 

hr 

Hath no sign else about it, wears no name, 

As they no record in the world, buH shame. 

If thankfulness nor pity bids them think 

What work is this of theirs, and pause betimes, 

Not Shakespeare’s grave would scare them off with rhymes. 

< 

t A. C. Swinburne. 


(I) Ttltit Audi onicivt, Act i\ , Scene 2. 



HABLOT BROWNE AND BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 

• . 

The illustration of the novel, from the days of Richardson to those 
of Thomas Hardy, has gone’through several phases, with one of 
the brightest of which the name of Hablot Browhe must,'always 
be associated. At theenomeflt of writing, a temporary exhibition of 
his work makes him one of the most convenient subjects for the talk 
of drawing-room|; but be will always be’tf subject for the analysis of 
criticism, and his position is one that oan Ijtardly bfc weakgjiecLby the 
passage of time. We arer entitled, therefore, to consider him not only 
as the text for a short exposition on his own labour, but to vie\v him 
in relation to certain, fellow-workers—his forerunners, his contem¬ 
poraries, his .successors—*and to try to describe* with caro, if with 
inevitable brevity, the ways in which lie differs from some of his 
earlier and later comrades. 

It is oxactly a hundred years ago that book-illustration, whether 
by the woodcut or by the highly finished copper-plate engraving, 
rose into real importanco in England. More than half a century 
before the satirist had written in the fyuiciad respecting volumes 
where— • 

‘ ‘ the pictures for tho page atgno, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own.” 

But, indeed, these “ beauties ” are not such os we’ should to-clay 
admire profoundly, and Quarles is saved by them no longer., # But in 
1779 Bewick issued his woodcuts to Gay’s Fables,* and only a year or 
so afterwards Stothard, then in the happy beginnings of his unequal 
art, made his designs for Peregrine Pickle, for Sir Charles Grandison, 
and for Clarissa. That was really the beginning of the best English 
book-illustration, and it is Worth remembering that the time of it in . 
divided by twenty years from that of the production, across the 
Channel, of the volumes which tho* French collector of our day 
somehow prizes most highly wherq he has good reason to -prize - 
much ; I mean the volumes of the Cmites of La Fontaine, known as 
the.“edition of tho Fermiers G^ndraux.” La Fontaine’s Contes 
were published in this, their most luxurious form, in 1726. It was 
.upon that that Voltaire wroto to congratulate Eisen, the vigmettist. 
But perhaps the best of Gravelot’s work was* still earlier, nncl 
Gravelot’s drawings of the figure had a dexterity of grace which 
Eisen’s could not claim. The style of Eisen after all was little 
altogether; Gravelot in his littleness was great. A momentary com- . 
parison of these dates, then, shows that the French werft at ull 
events before us ; but a hundred years ago wo overtook them, so fo 
say, by the simultaneous production of the accomplished engraving 

v 2 
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and the suggestive woodcut. Bewick and Stothard came together, 
Bewick standing unaided, and Stothard owing much to thejpatienfc 
craftsmanship of the engraver who reproduced or completed him. 
Heath, Angus, Birrell, and others carried out into firm aijd definite 
line the sometimes vague elegance of Stothard’s work |n washes of 
monochrome; and from that day to this, with, of dpurae, a con¬ 
stantly varying haeasure of success, the woodcut and' the plate of 
copper or steel have gone on together irf England. ) 

The design of Stothard has bfeen one. of the cjiief sources of 
inspiration for several of 'the more .refined book-iljhstrators of our 
own tiiacu=Jtfr. Walter Cr/me and Miss Kate Greek away owe much 
to the promptings of that gentle and feminine art! Crane, in his 
domestic work—in the work in which he avoids allegory and eschews 
that something which is known by the pretentious phrase “ideal 
design ”—has often been inspired by that su&vitty in the .group, that 
absence of strong characterization in the placid type, which we note 
in Glarma and in Grandison. IIo is of the succession of Stothard at 
least as muoh as Caldecott is of tho succession of jCruikshank, and as 
Barnard and Charles Green are of the succession, of Ilogarth and of 
Hablot Browne. Stothard’s freshest, loveliest, ’most exquisite work 
was much of it done in his pa^ly manhood; many of the things by 
which he> will bo best remembered aro things for which he was paid 
a few shillings apieoe. /j e lived a long life, full of industrious if 
facile labour, and many ^artistic kinsmen, who were more or less his 
followers, poured forf& designs which had a likeness to his own 
before hjs^own career! dosed, at a moment when a change was arising 
in tho very spirit of the illustration of the English novel. The grace 
" hieh Stothard ^aught, and 'which his followers more or less learned 
from him, had % , rs t 0 f a U been observed from Nature; but Nature 
was hardly re.Vp 0Ug jd e for that uniformity of elegance into which the 
vtyle degenerated ; an d a s the novel of thefcpoch of Miss Austen was 
succeeded hvjJmt of the epoch of Dickens, so tho illustration whioh 
based its gC^test charm on a ’monotony of prettiness and on an 
easy compre\ ens i on G f the world .of the gentle, was succeeded by the 
illustratioh wLpj, took accou nt .of human life in wider and more 
yaried forms. Jk wa s something more than pure accident that 
along with ^Dickens there came George Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne to ilia « trate him. 

'It is difficult \ f or an y 0 f U8 to gauge accurately the amount of the 
debt which the fk,me of Dickens owes to Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne. That the kf orce of tho draughtsman was a force to be 
reckoned with is n0 w very plain. Half of us, when we 

think of Oliver Twi&t\^d of Bill Sykes, think of them as they 
are drawn by Cruikshank. Copperfield and Mr. Peggotty, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, Joe, and Snagsby come even now to our 

mental vision through the %nedium of “ Phiz.” There are many 
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maiked differences between George Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne, the two rivals in the illustration of the English novel 
whom, of all one could select, it is perhaps most profitable to 
compare and contrast; and the earliest that must be noted is a 
difference of condition at the moment when each approached his 
task. Cruikshank came to the illustration of Sketches by Boa and of 
Oliver Twist with a reputation ready made—nay, with two reputa¬ 
tions, for the effective caricaturist had made a fame quite apart from 
the melodramatic illhstrator of romance * Hablot Browne, on the 
other hand, was very yefung and almost untried when he began to 
be associated With the author .of Pickwick. Artist and writer were 
practically contemporaries—the one was* born in 18l5/4fcc“other in 
1812—to both belonged the mental flexibility, not alone of genius, 
but of fewness of years. These men changed and developed to¬ 
gether, while.George Cruikshank, even had his services been wanted 
after those* eailiest books which ho best understood, would havo 
failed to adapt bim&elf to the requirements of a style which was 
losing the extravagances of youth only to gain fresh characteristics, 
into which the imagination of Cruikshank might with difficulty enter. 

The element of caricature comes largely into George Cruikshank’s 
illustrations. It comes also into the earlier work of Hablot K. 
Browne. Cruikshank drew horses badly and dogs indifferently. 
Women ho drew atrociously. Of childhood he was somehow a better, 
though of course not a really satisfactory, exponent; and of the 
beauty of old age he can give us, as in Mr. Edward Barrett’s drawing 
of the death of Falstaff, a rare and pathetic suggestion. But he is 
greater, of 6ourse, in eccentric character—in oil that his predecessors 
had not touched at all; and he is greatest, perhaps, in rendering the 
action of large groups, the multiform vivacity of a crowd, such as it 
is shown, f<?r instance, in certain drawings for the Irish Rebellion. 
As a draughtsman of landscape his vision, though it was limited, 
was true and keen. Not for him the majesty of Nature or its 
abundance. He acquired his tastes in a day too early for it to be 
lively that he should care for scenes that are solemn or remote ; one 
could hardly expect him to fall under tho influence of Wordsworth 
or of Turner, and the opulence of tho open country in its yielding 
time never held his imagination for a moment; but he appteclated 
the shabby effort at rusticity which is made on the confines of 
London; drew, as if he really loved it, the scanty tree or the 
dwarfed hillside that.be visited in his walks by Islington and 
Pentonville; and had such an understanding of the life of the 
Thames, where the Thames is grimiest, as must have^commended 
him to Charles Dickens, who was, perhaps, more alive to the interest 
of the associations of London than any other man of geniifs who has 
ever lived. Cruikshank, too, had a pleasant appreciation of street 
architecture, and especially of that pretty sedateness of tho Georgian 
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style which is now seen best in cathedral closes and in the smaller 
streets of Bloomsbury. It seems that a collection of architectural 
drawings, somehow missing at present, show Hablot Browne,to hare 
been a yet more vigorous and refined draughtsman of architecture. 

Cruikshonk and Hablot Browne were draughtsmen with the pencil 
and with the etching-needle; neither was really a proficient in 
water-colour, Cruikshank possibly being the better of the two. That 
is to say, he did in certain of Lis smaller designs overlay his sig¬ 
nificant pencil outlines with delicate an*d dainty washes of colour in 
ways that leave .nothing fo be desired. They accomplished his ends; 
but the work in which fie* relies upon colour exclusively is rarely 
harmonious or refined, Hablot Browno’s colouring charms yet 
more seldom; rarely is it a gain to his work. His command of oil 
and of water-colour is not of a kind that can commend itself to any 
tribunal more sevoro than that which is constituted by the blameless 
partiality of friends) And this brings us tef the main fact that has 
to bo recognised in any candid study of Hablot Browne—the fact that 
he will be remembered as the illustrator of Dickens. His separate 
inventions may now and again havo been valuable in idea, but they 
wore almost invariably deficient in technique. His illustrations to 
Lever ore lively and happy. Fresh and graceful enough to have won 
a. roputation, thoy could yet hardly have sustained it. It is to the 
Dickens ‘illustrations—to tho pencil drawings even more than the 
etchings—that wo must turn if we would understand the sources 
and the real safeguard of Hablot Browne’s famo; and in doing so 
wo cannot affect to consider that his task was either too limited in 
range (\r*too deficient in quality. It is good fortune that comes 
to a man, and nothing in the world besides, when he is invited to 
bestow bis labour in co-operation with the genius of Dickens. 

And Hablot Browne, asp whole, was worthy of fellowship with his 
great contemporary. Dickens, it is true, was not invariably charmed 
with his work. Tho length of time during which the association of 
tho two men lasted did not suffice to bring them at all moments into 
complete accord, for, a dozen years after their bitter winter journey 
into Yorkshire' to obtain material for Dotheboys Hall, the novelist 
expressed himself dissatisfied with the earlier illustrations to JDombey. 
Hablot Browne’s ambition soared too far j tho illustrations, Dickons 
thought, departed too widely from the te*t. . But this dissatisfaction 
was, of course, exceptional; generally the artist’s work would have 
contented even the most exacting demands. __ Moreover, the manner 
and the Bubstance. of it changed somewhat with the changes in 
Dickens’s own style, so that until almost the very end Hablot 
Browne as an artist did not age. He was fit for tho later manner of 
the novelist even if 'he was not fit for the latest. And it was only 
towards the very end that the association was broken, when the 
oleganpo of Mr. Marcus Stone was desired for Our Mutual Friend, 
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and the vigorous realism of Mr. Fildes, with his accomplished 
draughtsmanship, was found conveniently employed in those few 
illustrations which add an interest to the almost invaluable fragment 
of JSdwin Drood* Hablot Browne, as an illustrator, changed not only 
with the changes in Dickens hut with the changes an English taste. 
He began with a certain measure of artistic coarseness. Dike tho 
novelist himself, he exaggerated not a little. He forced the comic 
effect. Nicholas Nicklcby is an instance of it, though even there the 
obvious caricature does no*t wholly conceal the underlying truth. 
Still the theatrical scenes in the novel—I moan Brgwne’s illustrations 
of them—are wanting in a reality never denied by Hogarth to his 
“ Strolling Actresses dressing in a Barn. V In them comsd#' passes into 
the regions of pure farce. And it was not until long after Nicholas 
Nicklcby had been made public that the illustrator acquired that 
rango in his art which allowed him to depict with a fitting meed of 
seriousness old ago ahd gentle life, and with grace the beauty of 
women and the charm of a child. Tim Linkinwater is a success, but 
the Brothers CJheofyblo have an inappropriate rigidity and crustiness, 
and that which dominates throughout the Nicklcby series in one’s 
memory is the grim comedy of Waekford Squeers, and the grim 
melodrama of Ralph Niokleby. 

Comedy has more pluce, and the exaggerations of farce have less, in 
Martin Chitzzkmt. Throughout it tho portrait of Mr. Pecksniff takes 
a worthy rank in Dickens’s gallery of. hypocrites. Tom Pinch, with 
his placid resignation and abnormal naivete—realised again so well 
for us a year or two ago by Mr. Thorne at tho Vaudeville—is ono 
of the quaintest creations of which it is possiblo to conceivp, and the 
comparative subordination of Betsy Prig is set alongside of the more 
potont masterfulness ofSairey Gamp/so that these vulgar heroines 
of a• oockney adventure stand related to gacli other in some suoh way 
as—to compare the common with the poetical—Nerissa is related to 
Portia, Celia to Rosalind. Their relative position has beefn under¬ 
stood by the artist as well as by tho writer. But “ Phiz ” has been 
unnecessarily oruel to .the younger Miss Pecksniff. Prettineas of 
face and grace of figure are here as muoh lacking as is the sign of 
that imaginative interest in landscape and in architecture for which 
the novel under consideration makes no call. Spontaneity, fertility, 
the quality of inventiveness whioh several living artists, Hablot 
Browne’s successors, prizo so rightly in Martin Chuzzleieit, are indeed 
in the illustrations, but at a later time tho draughtsmanship of Halblot 
Browne was to .gain in refinement and expressive delicacy, and to 
obtain by gentler means an effect not less Bure. 

It is in David Coppcrficld and Dombcy that we see, for perhaps the 
first time, the artist’s command of the beauty of youth land of the 
pathos of beauty. It is here that an art hitherto observant of broad 
effects and, as it seems, directed to obtaining the applause of irame- 
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diatc recognition, becomes—in other things than comic things—of a 
quality that must always be rare. Here is the union of precision 
and freedom, penetration and reserve. As regards, so to say, the 
official heroines of Copperfield', the interest of intelligence is with¬ 
held from I^ora and the charm of imperfection denied to Agnes. 
You cannot make much of them. Little Em’ly is the true heroine 
of Copperfield, and Browne has done her justice. In Copperfield are 
instances of the Occasional superiority of the etching—the artist’s 
completed endeavour—over the pencil drawing, the artist’s earliest 
thought. The vignette on the title-page may be mentioned in this 
connection. The subject is th*c old boqt, which was adiouse, on Yar¬ 
mouth bcaQ^; Little Em’ly, a child, sitting outside it. In the 
drawing the draughtsman has but suggested*, in the print he lias 
realised; but the reason of it is to be found in'the fact that tho 
effect sought to be rendered—the dreariness, yet freedom, of the 
lonely living-place on the desolate coast—was more susceptible of 
treatment by the etching-needle, by the biting of the acid, and by the 
blackness of the printer’s-ink, than with the lead-pencil, which works 
more suitably in the pretty suggestions of fleeting grace. In Cop¬ 
perfield, tho death of Barkis, when, “ it being high-water, he Went 
out with the tide,” is treated in a fashion worthy of that simplicity 
of pathos which makes the printed page so memorable. The homely 
sorrow of the subject recalls Cruikshank’s treatment of the departuro 
of that Knight who died a-babbling of green fields; and when one 
remembers that in tho whole three centuries that separated Pickens 
from Shakespeare no one so great as cither came between them, it is 
pleasant th|it a comparison should be possible between the pictorial 
treatment of the themes of bolh. In Dae id Copperfield, again, one 
must remember, as one of thfe best features of the illustrations, the 
youthful grace and alertness of the hero, on whom the artist- has 
bestowed a figure and carriage surely like Dickens’s own at the same 
age. In Dombcy the drawing of Dr. Blimber walking out with his 
“young gentlemen” excels in fine expressiveness the etching, good 
as that is; and, desirable as the etchings are tQ possess, seeing that the 
first drawings cannot be multiplied, it is to be feared the superiority 
of the drawing must be again allowed in the lovely design of Little 
Dombey sitting up in his high chair under Mrs. Pipchin’s mantel¬ 
piece, and in that of the devoted Florence doing Paul’s exorcises while 
a stupid companion slumbers by the wall. In a word, the drawings 
are often better than tbe prints, because, though Hablot Browne was 
an expressive etcher and handled the needle artfully, yet his com¬ 
mand was more curiously complete over one of the most delicate 
tools ever invented for tbe suggestion of the artistic fancy—the 
common lead-pencil. ' 

With a reference to Bleak Souse we must close a survey of necessity 
brief. In Bleak House there is less than usual of the purely comic. 
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It is in Bleak House that the range is greatest of all. Here, for tho 
first time, architecture and landscape play their proper park For 
the graceful disposition of a stately interior, before the days when 
decoration was an‘art, we may notice the Long Drawing* room at 
Ghesney Wold. For weird if sometimes tragic suggesti^eness, we 
may turn to the “ Ghost’s Walk ”—the terrace under the windows— 
and to “A new Meaning in the Roman”—Mr. Tulkinghorn’s room 
when Mr. Tulkinghom has been murdered. In thes^the effect varies 
a little—but, for the encouragement of the baffled collector, it may be 
said not very substantially.—not only in different impressions, but in 
different plates; *for Hablot Browne etched more than one plate— 
Mr. D. C. Thomson, who is at work upon his Life, tellsjpe^he, at 
least on some occasions,* etched three —of any given subject, and in 
such there was perforce a hint of change, which was a little gain 
sometimes and sometimes was a little loss. Tho critic who revels 
only in comic invention finds in Bleak House, no doubt, the beginning 
of disappointment with Hablot Browne’s art. The novel did not 
demand in its illustrator that fertility of comic fancy which was 
required for the earlier novels, from Pickwick downwards. And it 
may well be that the moment of decline in purely humorous inven¬ 
tion came to the artist just when it came to the writer. The books 
whioh Hablot Browne illustrated still latey than Bleak House—Little 
JDorrit and the Tale of Two Cities —are, again, not of a kind to betray 
the artist’s possible decadence in this matter. .Very likely there 
was a something which no longer existed, hut it was a something 
which they did not want. But to the critic who values Harlot 
Browno as much for the range of his imagination as for big comic 
force, and recognises that one of his specialities was that he was 
excellent at so many points, and so was hot a specialist at all, Bleak 
House .will always be among the most truly characteristic of his 
labours. ' It is memorable, and it makes Hablot Browne memorable 
in the history of book-illustration, just for a union of qualities too 
often separated. For while the plate called “Nurse and Patient” 
has a simplicity of grace hardly less marked than Stothard’s—and a 
greater flexibility of vivacious line—a comedy more delicate and 
not less pungent than Gilray’s or Rowlandson’s is shown in the 
deferential timidity of Mr. Snagsby when “ Mr. Chadband improves 
a Tough Subject,” and that sense of the unfathomed mystery of a 
great city which belongs in fiction above all to Dickens, and in Art 
above all to, M^ryon, is displayed in the drawing in which the stately 
heroine of this sombre romance is found, in the dull morning, by the 
squalid grave whioh holds all that is left, except in her memory, 
of him to whoin her love was secretly given. From Stothard’s day 
to Charles Green’s and Du Maurier’s—from 1783 to 188fr—there 
has been nobody but Hablot Browne possessing quite this variety 
with quite this excellence. Frederick Wrdmore. 
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In drawing towards the close of a long politioal life, extending over 
nearly half a Century, I had occasion lately to review my position 
that I might qpe how I stood with reference to former opinions. I 
was really astonished to find how far I had drifted from old bearings 
in tho direction of what is commonly called u Radicalism.” I began 
political life more in sympathy with Sir ’Robert Peol than with any 
other modern statesman, and for a long while thought Mr. Gladstone 
somevPhatrtoo rash in his advances in a democratic direction; I finish 
it a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone, and porhaps more in sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain, if T understand his views rightly, than with 
any other politician of the day. * , 

If this meroly represented the evolution of one individual mind 
it would hardly be worth recording; but evidently the same process 
has been going on in such a multitude of other minds as to shift the 
contre of gravity of political power a long way in the direction of 
advanced Liberalism. The Liberal party is already the strongest 
party in the country, and the advanced or Radical soction tho 
strongest section of that parly, and that which, by common consent 
both of friends and enemies, has the largest prospeots for tho 
future. It may, \hercforoj not be amiss for one who has thought 
th#' matter out, thoroughly to describe the reasons and experiences 
which have operated in converting him from the creed of Liberal 
Conservatism, or Conservative Liberalism, which means much the 
same thing, to that of Radhalism. 

Tho essence of Radicalism has boen well defined as trust in tho 
people. The Conservative, holding with Carlyle that mankind are 
“mostly fbols,” believes that the guidance of a select minorityis neces¬ 
sary to preserve a nation from popular excesses and errors which tend 
to its ruin. The Radical, on tlje other hand, believes that, although a 
majority of the individual units of society may not be particularly wise 
or well instructed, their instincts are generally sound; they follow, 
for the most part, the lead of 'others who are better informed; their 
conflicting errors neutralise one another,, and on the whole a better 
resultant comes out than thht which is deflected by the olass interests 
/md prejudices of a limited order. In a word, they apply to politics 
what the late Baron James Rothschild said, of finance, that he knew 
some one who was stronger than all the high financiers of Baris put 
together,..and that was " Monsieur Tout le Monde.” 

At the late meeting at Birmingham in honour of Mr. Bright, he 
referred to something I said to him two years ago in private conver¬ 
sation—that I had been converted to advanced Liberalism mainly by 
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■watching the course of events in the United States, where what wa< 
said of'Charles II. was exactly reversed, and although they often 
. talked foolishly they always acted wisely. I believe every one who 
has watched the course of events attentively and impartially in that 
most democratic of countries must admit that upon aU the most 
important issues, however obscured for a time by buncombe and tail- 
talk, the final decision has been generally wise and successful. 

Take the case of foreign policy, which is by far the most important 
factor in the statesmanship of a people; the American nation has 
hardly made a mistake. • What absolute or aristocratic Government 
ever displayed greater energy than was shown by the United States 
in fighting out the civil war, or higher magnanimity than in- termi¬ 
nating such a struggle without a single capital punishment? What 
other Government could have disbanded a million of victorious soldiers, 
and sent back generals like Grant and Sherman to private life, not 
only without difficulty, but us a matter of course ? Consider the temp¬ 
tations to a forward policy presented by Mexico, Cuba, and Canada, 
and say what other Government could have been relied upon to set 
them aside without an effort, and follow, as it were instinctively, the 
counsels of moderation and wisdom. Forward policy died a natural 
death when it had done its proper work of annexing vast territories 
pructically unoccupied, like California and Texas, which could only be 
won to civilization and turned to useful account by throwing them open 
to the energy and enterprise of citizens of tho Great Republic. Again, 
the diplomacy of the United States, conducted since the days, of 
Franklin by private citizens without any special training, has been 
splendidly successful. Difficulties with England, difficulties with 
France, difficulties with Spain, which might easily havo been, fanned 
into the flame of war by aristocratic diplomatists trained in official 
traditions, have been solved without bloodshed, in a manner satis¬ 
factory-to the honour and interests of the American nation. I supposo 
history does .not record a more signal success of diplomacy than tho 
way in which the Alabama question was treated from first to last by 
the-Government at Washington. 

Upon other vital questions the decisions of tho American nation 
have shown equal wisdom. At tho 'conclusion of the war tho temp¬ 
tation was immense to repudiate the debt, or at any rate partially 
repudiate it, by paying in the depreciated paper in which it had 
been borrowed. Nor were demagogues wanting wbo advocated this 
policy; but the sound popular instinct held fast by the good old 
maxim that <( honesty is the best policy.” A nation unaccustomed 
to taxes submitted cheerfully to a crushing load of taxation, and 
they were rewarded by a reduction of the rate of interest from six to 
three per cent., paying off half their national debt, and a return to 
cash payments. 
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j> manner in which th£ Americans have dealt with tbe;gr v eaiand 
J 4£Bi&^liqnefition8 of religion and education has been equally sensible 
^|ki'Successful. It may be thought perhaps that the adoption of Pro- 
action is an exception to the usual good sense of the American nafioh; 
'flutit muot be reoolleoted that Protection grew up under the shade 
of the high duties imposed to reduce the debt; and, although Free." 
Trade is* a good thing in itself, it may be purchased too dearly if the 
price paid for it is repudiation. Moreover, Protection in a new 
country, and in its first stages, assumes a very seductive form, and is 
often really consistent with a rapid advance in national prosperity, 
as wo see in our^own colonies. Its bad side only develops itself, 
when production has been stimulated to a point which supplies the 
maximum of home consumption, and when any bad harvest or check 
to trade leaves a surplus which cannot compete in the world’s 
market with the products of countries where the cost of production 
and of living have not been artificially raised by protective duties. 
This point has apparently now been reached in the United States, 
and it is a pretty safe prediction that the course of events there will 
be in the future in the direction of Free Trade. 

In the main act of their political life, the election of a president, 
the sterling good sense of the majority of the nation again asserts 
itself. For many years back none but good men have been elected, 
and in several cases, as those of Abraham Lincoln and Garfield, 
exceptionally good men—men who were a credit to the country, and 
whp in their antecedents and character were eminently representa¬ 
tive of all the best points in American life. Bad men, demagogues, 
and political intriguers have often been candidates, and for a time 
seemed to have the best chance, but the result of a vast amount of 
speech-making and canvassing has always been that the right man 
came to the front at the sight time, and that any stain .on the public 
or private character of a candidate was fatal. 

There is another point which has weighed greatly with me in 
comparing the institutions of the United States with those of less 
advanced countrios. In talking of political institutions, we are too 
apt to forget that the world does not consist entirely of men, and 
that women form half the population, Now from all I have ever 
heard or read of the United States, that is the country in which-the 
condition of women is, on the whole, the best. In fact I think one 
might take an ascending scale from Turkey to the United States, 
and say that the social position of women runs parallel with the 
course of political freedom. The freer tho country the more are 
women respected, treated with more deference, better educated, less 
fettered by conventional prejudices, and on the whole have what-the 
Americans call a better time of it. I may add that the respect paid 
to women is about tho best test of the intrinsic worth of the nien of 
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any Country. ' Apy modern society,,or claa# 6f40& 
wbme» ate habitually looked uppn as inferior to met? ai 
be men's* slams or playthings, is essentially snobbish 1 
. snobbishness may be disguised by an outward varnjity 
manners; while, on the other hand, the roughest baokwoodsn^a^o* 1 
miner, such as wo see painted *to the life in Bret Harte’s novel#’!# 
essentially a gentleman if his feelings towards wonfen are" those bf 
chivalrous respect and reverence. J 

In saying what I have done of the United States I am quite aware 
that there is a reverse to the medal, and that grave defects may he 
pointed eut, resolving themselves mainly ipto too 'eager a pursuit of 
wealth, and hence a low tone of commercial morality and a disposi¬ 
tion to worship success without sufficiently regarding the means by 
which it has been attained. This leads to a great deal of jobbery and 
corruption in,tfio lower regions of political life. And tends to throw 
politics, especially what may be called the vestry politics of munici¬ 
palities and State legislatures, into the hands of disreputable ad ven¬ 
turers. I generally find, however, that when things get very bad, the 
respectable citizens, who form the majority, take things into their 
own hands. If the evil is ruffianism, and the law is too weak to 
repress it, they form Vigilance Committees, and very soon evolve 
order out of chaos, so that citios like San Francisco or Denver, 

. m the course of two or three years, become cys orderly and law- 
abiding as Boston or Philadelphia. If organised jobbery is the 
enemy to contend with, a time comes when the patience of the tax¬ 
payers is exhausted, and the Tweeds are relegated from thp halls of 
office to the cells of a penitentiary. 

To return nearer home, the question whether our own upper 
classes .or the mass of the nation have shown most political wisdom 
is equally one of fact rather than of argument. 

Foreign policy, as I have*already said, is by far the most important 
element of practical statesmanship. It makes Budgets, regulates 
finance and taxation, and involves; at every turn, questions of 
national security and prosperity. In home politics, if we make a 
mistake we find it out and correct it; if we reject reforms one year 
we pass them the next. But mistakes in foreign policy rarely 
admit of correction, and often involve evils reaching far into the 
future. The Crimean War not only cost millions of money and 
thousands of lives, in a cause now universally admitted to have beeh 
as impossible as it watf immoral, viz. that of bolstering up the 
Empire of the Turks over the Eastern Christians; but it was to a 
great extent responsible for re-opening the temple of Janus, and 
converting Europe into an armed oamp, groaning under the burden 
of excessive armaments. 

Kow if an aristocracy has any raison d'itre at all, it is dearly that 
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of keeping alive wise traAiltioris of foreign policy; looking "steadily 
at broad nationaVifiterests, not Jbeing swayed by gusts of sympathy 
^*mistscAfi-|Jrejudice, and proving its title to retain.the chief control 
of political affairs by being, as its name imparts, a" Government 
really of the best—that is, of the wisest, most sagacious, and most 
temperate olass of the nation. Has this 'been the case during the 
present generation ? Distinctly not; on the contrary, upon all the 
great questions of foreign policy that h&ve arisen in my recollection, 
the aristocratic classes have, as a rule, been on the wrong side ; that 
is, on the losing side, and *oh the side which experience has shown 
to be contrary to* the well-considered and permanent interests of 
England. * 

I have mentioned the Crimean War. Looking back on it as a 
matter of history, could anything be clearer than that it wac* a hope¬ 
less task to attempt to regenerate Turkey* or to repress the rising 
Christian nationalities of the East, and that it was unwise to commit 
England to perpetual antagonism with Russia in a cause which was 
predestined to defeat ? Again, can anyone say that it was a wise 
policy for England to go out of its way to create again the military 
hegemony of France, which we had combatted in so many great 
historical wars, and to strengthen the throne of an absolute emperor, 
who represented the namo, and might at any moment, either volun¬ 
tarily or under the compulsion of domestic difficulties, he driven to 
represent the policy of the first Napoleon? 

T&e most superficial acquaintance with history and with European 
politics ^sufficient to show that the leading principle of England's 
foreign policy ought always to be that France is the only country 
from which really serious danger is to bo apprehendod; and that 
with all their good and amiable qualities, a fund of what is called 
“ Chauvinism ” exists in the French character, which might bo 
turned by unscrupulous rulers against England. War with France 
would mean, certainly enormous inconvenience and expense, and 
possibly might endanger our vei*y national existence, while war with 
any other Power, such as Russia, would he little more than an idle 
parade of invincible fleets against unassailable armies, and demon¬ 
strations in Central Asia of forces separated from each other by 
distances and physical obstacles insurianuiitable, for the present 
generation at any rate, by any large disciplined "host with its 
necessary enoumbraricee. 

The lesson is that while it is most important to preserve amicable 
relations with France, and to do everything in our power to cement 
them by cottrtesy, conciliation, and commercial intercourse, it is not 
for our interest that France should he so strong and neighbouring 
powers so weak as to tempt her to indulge a passion for display and 
military glory, and to aspire to regain the preponderating position 
she occupied in the days of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. The rise of 
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Germany. as the first military power of Europe is t&® greatest 
possible security lor, England, and the battles pf Sadpwa ami Sedan 
were to afl intents and purposes English as well as German victories. 
And yet the sympathies of our upper classes were unmistakably with 
Austria against Prussia, and with France against Germany*, 

Again, the formation of an independent Italy was clearly advan¬ 
tageous to us, not only on grounds of sentiment and sympathy, but 
os removing a constant danger of European war from rivalry 
between Fronce and Austria, and adding tp the barkers against 
any outbreak of ambitious aggression from either of those Powers. 
But the sympathies of English Conservatives' were against tho rise 
of Italian nationality. So also their sympathies.have always been 
strongly with Turkey against Greece, Serviu, Montenegro, Boumania, 
Bulgaria, and other Christian races in tho East who were struggling 
to emancipate themselves from the withering blight of Turkish rule. 

I have often asked myself why the sympathies of our upper classes 
should, upon almost all the foreign questions of the day, have been 
so constantly what I can only designate as “un-English.” Tho 
only answer I can find is, that their sympathies are a matter of feeling 
and social prejudice rather than of reason and political foresight. 
They sympathised with Louis Napoleon because Paris was an 
attractive resort, and they found something congenial in the atmos¬ 
phere of a splendid and luxurious court not troubled by an over-strict 
morality. They sympathised with Turkey because they were fasci¬ 
nated by the idea of the Turk ns a great swell with dignified manned, 
gorgeous surroundings, a stable full of Arab steeds, and a harem fall 
of Circassian beauties; while the Christian rayuh was but a mean, 
second-class sort of fellow. The same feeling led them to sympa¬ 
thise so strongly with the chivalrous Southern slaveholders^ against 
the commonplace Northern Yankee, that the^ came near to involving 
the country in the most disastrous possible war against our own flesh 
and blood on the other side of the Atlantic. 

When-Lord Beaconsfield’s Government took up the tinsel mantle 
of a sham Imperial policy, and involved the country in a sories of 
shabby and senseless little wars in Afghanistan and South Africa, 
the Conservative party applauded as loudly as the nation condemned. 
Upon* all the questions to which I have referred I may appeal con¬ 
fidently to history to say whether the aristocracy of England has 
vindicated its claim to superior power on the ground of superior * 
wisdom, and whether the instinct of the million has not been a safer 
guide than the prejudice of the privileged classes. I believe the 
le&son is, not that the units of which the millions are composed aio 
individually very well informed about our foreign relations, but 
that their instincts ore mostly right, and they have no prejudices 
calculated to distort tho plain conclusions of common sense. 

The cause of Badical reform has, in my judgment, no worse 
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enemies than seme of its would-be leaders, who use language 
calculated to convey the impression that Radicalism is to be iden; 
tified with cheeseparing economy and an abnegation of Imperial 
responsibility. On the contrary, I believe the strongest feeling of an 
immense majority of those who would have votes under any system 
of extonded franchise is, that our first duty is to hand down the 
British Empirl to our sons not less great and glorious than we 
received it from our fathers. I do not believe that any considerable 
number of any class, and least of all of the working class, entertain 
the idea that India and" bur colonies ore encumbranoes which it 
would be well to get ri<j of, or shrink from any extension of our 
empire because it might add to our responsibilities. Their hesitation 
in such cases as that of Egypt and New Guinea arises solely from 
the doubt whether annexation would be just towards the native races, 
and would really add to the security of tke empire.* .Satisfy it on 
these points, and I believe the vast majority of the nation would bo 
glad if the course of events led, in some fair and legitimate way, to 
the extension of our Australian colonies over New Guinea, and to 
a permanent protectorate of Egypt. In like manner the economy, 
which is a proper plank of any Radical platform, is an economy in 
large matters, resulting n^ihly from a wise foreign policy, and not 
a niggardly disposition to cavil at trifles and pare down necessary 
estimates. The present generation has spent in the last thirty years 
not less than £100,000,000 in avoidable wars; that is, in wars tried 
b/ this test, th'at if we had the thing to do over again we should do 
it differently. No dispassionate observer, with anything like an 
adequate acquaintance with European politics and sound statesman¬ 
ship, will deny that, tried by this test, the Crimean, the Afghan, the 
Zulu, and the Boer wars were “ avoidable wars.” Opinions may 
differ as to the Egyptian war ; my own is that it was a necessary 
war, forced upon us by a military pronunciamento, and that we could 
not, without serious danger to our Indian Empire, have stood by and 
allowed our communications With it to be endangered, and, still 
worse, have it proclaimed to the world that any military adventurer 
who could get 10,000 soldiers to mutiny could set us at defiance, 
depose the prince of our nomination, appeal to Mussulman fanaticism, 
and allow mobs to massacre our subjects arid insult our Consul with 
impunity. However, I admit that there is another side to the question, 
"and I leave its decision to history,_confining myself to the clearly 
avoidable wars, which have entailed on the country a capital cost 
of fully £100,000,000, and a permanent revenue charge of over 
£3,000,0*30 a year. Here is the great field for economy, and 
also int seeing that in the great spending departments we get 
money's worth for our money. In other respects I do not believe 
that a Radical Government would, on the whole, spend less money. 
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Os the contrary* there- are many tranches of admiaiatrntfori, such as 
education* science and art, sanitary improvement* and others* in 
which more money rather than lens ought to be spent. I do not, 
therefore, look hopefully on the prospects of a Radical majority being 
able to reduce taxation materially by reducing expenditure. But 1 
look hopefully on the proepeot of their being able fa adjust the burden 
of taxation so as to make it much more fair and less eppre&sive on the 
mass of the community. The tax on tea, for instance, X look upon 
as one of the very worst, taxes possible.' It is a direot discourage¬ 
ment to temperance ; it hits hardly the very olass whom of all others 
we ought to deal tenderly with,* the unrepresented female half of the 
population, and especially the poorer olass of women, to whom a cup 
of tea is almost the sole comfort of life; it impedes the growth of 
trade with China, atyl checks the investment of capital in our Indian 
Empire, . ’ . 

The tax on tobacco is also far too high, seeing that it has beoome 
practically a necessary of life to the working man, and that a more 
moderate duty would, to a considerable extent, repay itself by 
increased consumption. Other taxes might easily be mentioned 
which it is desirable to modify, but the question arises, How is the 
deficiency to be made good ? 

This brings me to say a few words on that which lies tho root 
of any large reform of our financial system, and^ which is by far the 
largest of all the questions looming on the political horizon : I mean 
the question of land. An attack is impending upon the whole prin¬ 
ciple of private property in land, and books like those of Mr. George 
and Mr. "Wallace are read by tens of thousands, which Advocate 
what is called its nationalization. I may Say at once that I cannot 
see my way to the practical working of any scheme for the nationali¬ 
zation of land, and still less to the juetifce of any plan which pro¬ 
poses to confiscate it without compensation. But I think there is a 
great deal of force in many of the arguments which show that pro¬ 
perty in land is of a peculiar nature, and ought to bear a larger 
share of public burdens. Property in land is peouliar in the follow* 
ing respects:— , 

1. It is a monopoly in what is as necessary a condition of human 

existence as air or water. If I have £1,000,000 in personal property 
I do not stand in the way of A B and C making each another 
£1,000,000; on the contrary, I rather facilitate it, for wealth pro¬ 
verbially begets wealth: But if I have £1,000,000 in land I prac¬ 
tically preclude any one else from acquiring land in a large district, 
and may, if I please, convert a whole county into a sheep-farm or 
deer-forest. * • 

2. For this reason, and beoause it cannot be concealed or removed, 
landed property is far more exclusively the creature of law, and is 
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exposed to far greater risks than other property, and therefore ought 
in reason to pay a much higher rate of insurance. 

3 Income from land is, far more than any other income/ derived 
from the “ unearned increment ” which has grown up, without any 
outlay or ddort on the part of the proprietor, from the industry and 
exertions of other classes of the community. 

4. Land was originally held under the tenure of providing military 
seivice, and otherwise contributing a large percentage of its proceeds 
to the support of the State, from which it was only relieved by that 
most iniquitous Jobbery, only possible with a legislature of landlords, 
the commutation of the Land-tax for a wholly inadequate payment, 
and in many cases by the direct robbery of giving Church property, 
which was devoted to public uses, to private courtiers and favourites. 

For these and other reasons I think that property in land, and 
especially that portion of it which is derived from “Unearned incre¬ 
ment,” ought to bear a larger share of public burdens, both Imperial 
and local. This is not the place to enter fully into a discussion of 
this very difficult and complicated question, but I may illustrate my 
meaning by giving a practical instance which happens to have com,e 
under my own observation. 

Thero is a mountain valley in South Wales which might have been, 
worth £600 to £800 a year as grazing farms. But strata of coal 
and iron were discovered under the surface, and the result is that 
upwards of £1,000,000 of capital has been invested, as it has turned 
ouir ruinously for the first two or three sets of capitalists, and a town 
has grown up with a population of 8,000 inhabitants. The fortunate 
proprietor has got for the last twenty or thirty years, and is now 
getting, a secure fixed income of £8,000 a year from this property, 
and I cannot discover that ho has ever had to contribute a single 
aixpenoe towards any local object. That is, he has already received 
some £150,000, and has a property which would sell for another 
£150,000, so that he has had a pure present of £300,000 made to 
him over and above the original value of his land. Now I consider 
that the law would have been much more just and more consistent 
with the interests of the community if the owner of the soil had 
been obliged out of this £300,000, which is the absolute creation 
of the population who have grown up on his land, to provide what 
may be termed the first requisites of civilised existence of a town of 
8,000 inhabitants, such as sewers and sanitary arrangements, water 
and gas, at cost prices; sohools, public baths and washing-places, 
a public park and playground, a public hall and library, &c. The 
same principle would apply in all cases in which an enormous addi¬ 
tional v^lue has been conferred on land by the growth of towns. If 
a landlord, as is now generally admitted, is not entitled to confiscate 
his tenants* improvements by raising the rent in consequenoe of 
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them, why should, not the same principle apply to. hriprovements 
which hate cost him nothing and>4n which h^ haahaAno #art ? 

The railway companies of England and Scotland have paid not 
less than £50,000,005 beyond the Mr existing value of the land 
required for their construction to landowners lor the privilege of 
adding certainly not less then .£130,000,000 to the market value of 
their estates, and in many cases relieving them of half the burden of 
local rates. Who finds the .money to make this enormous present 
to' a few fortunate landlords ? Practically the travelling public, who 
have to pay higher fares than would* ha^o.been neceSsary if railways 
could have been*built at less cost. . 

The question of a progressive tax on* wealth generally, as dis¬ 
tinguished from wealth in land, has been put forward as part of a 
Radical programme, but it is attended with more difficulty. In the 
abstract there *is no unfairness in making superfluity pay more than 
necessity for the support of the State, and this principle is already 
reoognised by tbe present Income-tax. But its application requires 
great discretion. The crude proposal which I have seen, to tax 
rich men 50 per cent, on all they possess which is more than is good 
for them, is simply ridiculous. A sufficient answer to it is to quote 
Mrs. Glasso’s directions for roasting hare, “ first catch your hare.” 
It is evident that any special taxation on* personal property, carried 
beyond a certain point, will defeat itself by driving capital out of 
thq country. It must be borne in mind, also, tllat large accumula¬ 
tions of wealth in the shape of movable capital fire, as I have 
already said, different from large estates in land, inasmuch as they 
are not monopolies, and are in effect like large steam-engines, 
powerful and necessary elements in carrying out such operations on 
a large scale as are required by the conditions of modem civiliza¬ 
tion. Such fortunes, for instance, as those of the Vanderbilts and 
Jay Gould’s, whatever may be thought of them otherwise, have been 
the principal means of carrying out thousands of miles of railway in 
the United States in new districts which would have been left out 
of the pale of commerce and civilization for many years if -there 
had been no great capitalists to push forward a head of traffic and 
population. 

Probably a heavy succession duty on the passing of superfluous 
wealth by inheritance would be the best financial mode of dealing 
with this class of cases. . • 

I have dwelt at some length on these financial considerations, for 
they are at the bottom of the large social and sanitary questions 
which aim at an improvement of the conditions of life of Jbhe poorer 
elasses, especially in populous cities. Science tells us clearly enough 
what are the conditions of healthy existence; what sort of houses 
people ought to live in, what air they should breathe, what water 
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they should drink, what opportunities they should have for.instruc¬ 
tion and recreation; but the money difficulty stands in the way of 
all the necessary improvements. 

If the social evils which we all recognise and deplore are to be 
successfully grappled with, it requires an infusion of fresh energy 
into the machinery of Government, and especially into that which is 
the centre and primim mobile of all government, the House of Com¬ 
mons. It is lamentable for one who has sj$, as I have done, for 
more than thirty years in that great assembly to see how it is daily 
deteriorating in* character .and efficiency. And this # from no deterio¬ 
ration of its members, but, on the contrary, with a distinct improve¬ 
ment in the average standard of information and intelligence of a 
large majority of them, but solely because it is so fettered by old 
rules and conventional traditions that a small # minority of preten¬ 
tious bores, wilful .obstructives, and factious freelaifces ha\e been 
enabled almost to monopolise debate, and consume three-fourths of 
the time required for public business. 

“ Freedom of debate,” “ rights of private members,” u grievances 
before supply,” and so forth, are watchwords which had a real 
meaning and did excellent service in formor times, but under 
existing conditions they resolve themselvos practically into rules 
under which the great and famous council of the nation may be 
blocked by a Warton, counted out by a Biggar, or prosed to for 
weary hours of precious time by men who have neither sufficient 
brain power to. condense nor sense enough to know when they are 
talking nonsense, without any resource but that of folding its hands 
and groaning in helpless despair. But for the almost superhuman 
vigour of Mr. Gladstone, what chance would there be of any useful 
legislation ? and if that were taken from it, what would be the state 
of tho House of Commons 'i A Badical majority seems to me to be 
essential, if for this reason only, to save parliamentary Government 
from dying of dry rot. 

When I say “ Radical,” I must not be supposed to imply that 
there are not many good and earnest men in all parties, but I think 
that earnestness sufficient to overcome obstacles is the peculiar 
characteristic of true Radicalism. As long as the world exists I 
suppose it will be divided into the two- classes of optimists and 
pessimists, Cavaliers and Puritans, those who take things easily and 
those who take them earnestly. The former are natural-born Con¬ 
servatives as the latter are Radicals, the • truth, as usual, lying 
between the two extremes. How I do not for a‘moment deny that 
the tendency of modem progress has, on the whole, been good. The 
eonditiop of all classes, especially of the working classes, has in my 
recollection changed greatly for the better. Still I do not think it 
can be denied that a great deal of evil, and of preventible evil. 
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exists, arjd that the complacent optimism in which we indulged some 
thirty or forty years age has hardly been realised. 

' Although wealth has increased enormously, the condition of 
the poor, especially in large, cities, has not improved,-but become 
harder. Education has not extinguished crime; and free trade, 
with the vast expansion of commerce and manufactures, has failed 
to secure ns against, though it has mitigated, period* of depression, 
when large numbers of^ industrious men have been unable to obtain 
“ a fair day's wages for a fair day's work.” This very progress, 
leading to more expensive habits and to. ever-increasing accumula¬ 
tions of population in large towns, has in some respects aggravated 
the condition of large masses, who, either from their own fault or 
the fault of circumstances, have fallen out of the ranks, and form 
the waifs and stragglers of the army of industry. Even those who 
have kept their places, and whoso material condition, as tested by 
wages, is perhaps better than it was fifty years ago, are more and 
more obliged to live under the depressing influence of miles upon 
miles of streets of badly-built, griniy, and ill-ventilated houses; and 
the statistics of drink show to what an extent they are driven to 
resort to unhealthy stimulants in the absence of pure air and 
innocent recreation. Let anyone read an authentic narrative of the 
state of the East-end of London, comprising half of its enormous 
population, and say whether it is a stato of things which requires 
simply to be let alone, and whether some attempts ought not to be 
made by more vigorous, or, in other words, more Radical, legislation 
to remedy, at least partially, some of its more glaring evils. 

The question of the “ unearned increment ” is evidently* at the 
bottom of any remedial legislation. Iij a recent number of this 
Review various instances were given of respectable working men 
living with their families in single rooms* Why ? The answer in 
all cases is, because rents are so high that, even when earning fair 
wages, they cannot prudently commit themselves to the cost of 
renting two rooms. And why are rents so high P Because it does 
not pay to build houses for lower rents. But again, why does it not 
pay ? Not that the cost of bricks a*ud mortar is too great, hut that 
the price, or ground-rent, of the land on which the house stands is so 
excessive. 

Clearly the poorer classes in large towns cannot be better lodged 
unless some local authority is empowered to do one or other of two 
things. Either, first, to.expropriate land for building purposes at a 
rate below the present selling value, as fixed on the principle of the 
absolute and indefeasible right of the landowner to make tjie most he 
can of his own ; or, secondly, to tax bo much of this value ag consists 
of “ unearned increment ” at a rate which will provide a sufficient 
fund to enable land to be obtained for the building of proper bouses 
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for the working classes at moderate rents. To raise such a fund by 
ordinary rates on householders, who are, many of them* only one 
degree above those whom it is wished to relieve, would be prfiotically' 
impossible, and if possible would be only “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” Ifus clear that the old axioms of political econdmy as to 
land £ave broken down in practice as regards two most essential 
matters—security for tenants’ improvements and the housing of the 
poor; and two questions have been rawed w^ich have come, or ore 
fast coming, within the region of practical politics. 

1. Is private‘property inn land of such an absolute nature as to 
entitlo^the landowner to monopolise the additional value conferred on 
it by tbe improvements of others, whether they are the actual culti¬ 
vators of the soil or the general community ? 

2. Docs it justify the landowner in swelling Jiis income, by build¬ 
ing or allowing to he built, on his land,.houses unfit for proper 
human habitation, or raised, by the cost of tho land, to rents which 
the mass of the population cannot afford to pay ? 

These questions have to he dealt with, and that soon, and I confess- 
I can see no hope of their being satisfactorily settled by any limited 
class wedded by self-interest or old traditions to certain preconceived 
views, or otherwise than by bringing to bear on them a legislature 
representing tho interests, the intelligence, and the right feeling of 
the community at large, and a Government of earnest practical men 
who are not readily frightened by shadows or deterred by obstacles. 

Again, there is tho stato of Ireland, the one great and conspicuous 
failure of the British Empire. We have succeeded in almost all the 
great undertakings of the British race in modern times; we have faced 
Europe in arms; struck down the power of tho greatest conquerors; 
founded new nations and prosperous colonies; established an empire 
of 200,000,000 of fellow-subjects in India ; covered tbe seas with our 
commerce, and girdled the earth with our railways; reformed our 
institutions without revolution, and on the whole advanced the 
moral and material condition of the great mass of our population* 
But here, at our own doors, within twelve hours of the seat of 
Government, we have a population of five millions, one half of whom 
are worse fed, worse clothed, and worse housed than in any part of 
the civilised or, I might almost say, uncivilised world; aad a 
majority of the other half, as they become better -off and better 
educated, are showing their reviving energy mainly in more active 
agitation against our laws and institutions: This is the practical 
outcome of tho attempt to apply the maxims of English law and the 
principles ef English political economy to the case of Ireland; and 1 
ask any impartial man to say whether it has not proved itself to be 
a complete failure, and whether there is any hope that, if we were to 
follow the advice of men like Lord Salisbury, and continue for- 
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the next half century to enforce the sapae system at the point of 
* the bayonet, we should be any pearer making it d success t Whero 
•should >we be now even in Ulster if we had followed Lord Salis¬ 
bury^ advice and thrown, out the Land ? We have,, for the 
first time, made a commencement in a new direction, by a piece of 
Radical legislation—for there is no doubt that the Irish Land Act 
was a very Radical measure, breaking violently with Received maxims 
and old traditions—and by this Act we have laid the foundation of 
a better state of things. But a great deal more remains to be done 
to reconcile Ireland to England and raise the mass of its population 
to a state of decdnt existence. And how is this to be done except by 
a Radical majority; that is, by a majority of men deeply penetrated 
with a sense of the magnitude of the evil, and earnest in the deter¬ 
mination not to be deterred by doubts and difficulties, or fettered by 
old traditions and prejudices, from carrying out whatever measures 
are found, after fair discussion, to commend themselves to common 
sense and justice. The question of Local Government in Ireland will, 
whether we like it or not, soon have to be faced in this spirit, and 
not be met by the arbitrary “ non possumus ” of a Papal Encyclical. 
There are some things wo cannot concede without fighting for them 
to the death—specially the absolute control of the army, armed police, 
and foreign policy, so as to secure us against the risk of being taken 
in the rear by Ireland in case of a foreign war. We must Also have 
security for the lives, property, and religious equality of all classes 
of our Irish subjects, even though they happen to be an unpopular 
minority, We must have absolute freedom of trade’ and intercourse 
between the two countries. And no doubt many other oojiditions 
would present themselves when the question came to be grappled 
with in a practical shape. On the ot*her hand, there are many 
matters in which it is clear that Ireland ought to have self-govern¬ 
ment, It is monstrous that if an Irish county wishes to get a railway 
made by guaranteeing the requisite capital on the rates, its promoters 
Should have to come to London, spend a large sum in fees to English 
Parliamentary agents and lawyers, and finally have the whole thing 
thrown out by a single British peer without hearing argument or 
evidence. This actually happened fiot many years ago, and it was 
enough to make any man a Home Ruler. But between the two 
extremes of things we ought to conoede, and things we never can con¬ 
cede, there are a large number of intermediate matters whioh are fair 
subjects for discussion $nd for settlement by conciliation, and com¬ 
promise. And the great hope for the future of Ireland lies in the 
possibility of the parties which command a clear majority in England 
and Ireland, respectively coming to some reasonable understanding 
as tp what measures of local government will satisfy Ireland and 
may be safely conceded by England, 
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It is our interest to grant anything we safely can, consistently 
with maintaining the integrity of the empire, both to meet' reason¬ 
able claims and to satisfy national aspirations. It is tbeir.interest 
not to insist on what we cannot surrender without a fight, for if it 
came to a fyjht it is abundantly clear they would get the worst of it. 
The problem, is a very difficult one, but I do not believe it is 
insoluble; and, ^t any rate, we shall have to try to solve it soon, for it 
will force itself on us after tho next general election, if Mr. Parnell, 
as seems probable, finds himself at the fiead of sixty or seventy Irish 
members. Nov* I do not see how this vital question can ever be 
solved unless by a Radical majority# for a Conservative majority, or 
majority of Conservatives tmd Whigs united, would simply stave it 
off for a few years, and leave it in an aggravated form to their suc¬ 
cessors. This consideration weighs greatly with me in throwing in 
my lot with the Radical party. If the problem is to be solved at 
all, it can only be by the leaders of a Itidical English majority 
coming to an understanding with tho leadors of the Irish Rational 
party on some reasonable basis consistent with the integrity of the 
empire. 

I might say a good deal more, but I have said enough to point out 
the main currents which have drifted the bark of my political con¬ 
victions so far in an advanced direction. I do not expect all to 
agree with me, though I am sure a great many will, for I have 
always found that I' was neither very much ahead of nor very muoli 
behind the current opinion of the average of intelligent politicians, 
and that what was passing in my mind was passing, or would very 
soon be passing, through the minds of a number of others. But I 
think that oven those who disagree with me will admit that I have 
shown some cause why a man who is neither extreme nor violent, 
and who has honestly endqavoured in the words of the prayei with 
which our proceedings open in tho House of Commons, to “lay 
aside all prejudices and partial affections”’ may confess himself to 
have become, by a gradual process of “ political evolution,” a convert 
to the cause of “ Rational Radicalism.” 

IS. Laing. 
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The drama of Plautus and Terence is Comedy within^the modern 
acceptation of the term. But the Old Comedy of Athens is a kind 
of entertainment which has no proper analogue in any other age or 
country. This was thfe first source of the peculiar interest excited 
by the recent revival of the Birds at Cambridge. Would the piece 
be a good play, nr only a bad pantomime F We # propose to touch 
briefly on the salient points of the performance, and to add'h few 
words on the genoral character of Aristophanio Comedy. 

Introductory music by Mr. Ilubert Parry, performed under the 
direction of Mr. C. Y. Stanford, made a delicately bright and airy 
prelude. In' front of thb curtain the “ thymele,” or altar of Diony¬ 
sus, on the platform destined for the chorus, was crowned with fruit 
and flowers. Tho proscenium was the same as last year, when on 
these boards the Ajax of Sophocles had so remarkable a success. It 
represented the front of the stage of a Greek thoatre, subdivided by 
columns and pilasters of coloured marbles, and surmounted by a 
pediment, filled by a group of statuary. * 

The curtain rose on a wild tract near the sea, with rdeks and 
thickets of flowering plants; the back-scene, beautifully painted by 
Mr. O’Connor, shows a headland jutting forth on the blue wayps; 
a rook and bush are at the side of the stage on the spectator’s left. 
Tho two Athenians—Peithetaerus, or “Plausible” (Mr. - James), 
and Euelpides, or “ Hopeful ” (Mr. Newton)—wear the petasos or 
“ wide-awake” of travellers, and carry bn the wrist a crow and a 
jay respectively, bought in the market at .Athens, and “ warranted 
sound” in their knowledge of the way to the Hoopoe’s abode, of 
which the travellers are id search. The two birds presently make 
ft clear that the Hoopoe lives in the bush on the left of the stage. 
Considering the rock as the front tloor, the men knock, and the 
Hoopoe’s servant appears. In other words, the “ runner-bird ” (Mr. 
G. J. Maquay), with the plumage as*of an enormous plover, bounds 
on to the stage. The Athenians fall flat on their faces,-and the crow 
and the jay embrace this opportunity of escaping. 

The “ runner-bird ” has some scruples about awakening his master, 
who is taking a nap after dining on myrtlo-berries and a few gnats, 
but yields to persuasion. Tho Hoopoe (Mr. F. IL Pryor) presently 
appears, with an enormous beak, which moves his visitors to a merri¬ 
ment scarcely consistent with politeness. Delighted with Plausible’s 
idea of founding an aerial bird-city, he resolves at once to 'convoke 
a parliament of birds. So he re-enters the bush, and chants a call 
to his mate Procne. If the nightingale’s note is once hoard, all the 
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feathery tribes will flock together. The song, set to Mr..Parry's 
music, was sung from behind the hush by Mr.Maquay,and charmed 
the “ creatures of a day " in front of the foot-lights no less effectually 
than the “ immortal birds ” behind them. 

Hardly Htnre the notes died away, when a strange sound is heard, 
and a huge starlet ibis (unknown to* Greece, but that does not 
matter) comes \>n the stage. Then another bird, another, and 
another, till a whole throng has crowded in, t chirping, chattering, 
crowing, and flapping their Avings in the livoliest -excitement. The 
Chorus of birds fs before tho audience. 

Angjent vase-paintings depicting 'scenes from this play show the 
dress of the bird-chorus to hare been purely conventional,” as 
Mr. Waldstein, who so ably filled the arduous post of stage- 
manager, says in his preface to the acting tex^. Some advance on 
this was made in the present case. Jt was ribt attempted, 
indeed, to dress up the actor completely as a bird. Ho remained 
literally “a man-bird”; but his bird-attributes were in each 
case approximately correct for the species which he represented. 
He wore above his head the head of a bird, Avith the appropriate 
crest, beak, and eyes. Below this bird-head the human face was 
left visible, peering forth as from a feathery A r izor. The effeot was 
particularly grotesque in the case of the swan and one or two other 
birds, where the human face appeared a long way down—at the base, 
in fact, of the slender, towering neck. The only exception to the 
head-dress plan was the owl (the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus), 
who necessarily wore an owl-mask over his face. The wings (of 
canvas)’ were painted for each special plumage, and attached to 
the shoulders of the ordinary Greek tunic worn by the aotor. A 
piece of bamboo represented the terminal quills. Holding this in 
his hand, the actor could dxpand or fold his wings at pleasure. Mr. 
John Willis Clark, with whom the idea of acting this play originated, 
took great pains with the bird-dresses, bringing to hear on them not. 
only his taste and skill in things dramatio, hut also the science of a 
naturalist, and being further aided by the counsels of so eminent an 
ornithologist as Professor Alfred Newton. Striot ornithological 
accuracy was not, of course, aimed at; but skins of the real birds 
were furnished to the costumier, M. Barihe, enabling him to repro¬ 
duce closely enough tho general form of the beak a&d the general 
marking of the wings. The species of birds composing the ehorus 
were selected so as to satisfy, as far as possible, the hints in the text, 
and at the same time to present the most effective variety. These 
included the hoopoe, plover, scarlet ibis, kingfisher, cuckoo, dqok, 
magpie, jay, eagle, sparrowhawk, woodpecker, cormorant, spoonbill, 
white flamingo, swan, cock, and owl. 

When the birds learn why they have been summoned, they are 
furious with the hoopoe. He has betrayed them by receiving these 
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two enemies of their race. The men shall he tern to pieces at 
once. The scene on the stage here was excellent-—'Plausible and 
Hopeful defending themselves with pot, pan, and' skewer, while 
the "birds dart at them from every side with their beaks, the cocks 
being foremost in the fray. At last the Hoopoe obtapfe a hearing 
for Plausible. The birds withdraw from the stage proper to the 
lower stage which represents the “ orchestra ” of € Greek theatre. 
From the stage. Plausible harangues them. The by-play of the 
birds during his oration was extremely droll. The proposal to 
found a cloud-ci$y is earned by acclamation, the itoopoe adding a 
hint that they must not dawdle, as the j^theniam general isjUoing 
at the siege of Syracuse.* He then takes the two men into his house, 
to provide them with the first necessary for a bird-life—wings. 

How comes the “ parabasis,” or address by the leader of the chorus 
to the spectators. In,the Birds, this is a magnificent piece of 
poetry and eloquence. If justice was to be done to it in delivery, 
it was essential that the actor should have freedom of gesture. This 
could not have been so if it had been given to tho coryphaeus, 
since he, like the other birds, bad bis hands pre-engaged with his 
wings. It was therefore assigned to a special actor, Mr. 0. Platts, who, 
with symbolical wings merely attached to^ the shoulders of the tunic, 
advanced to the front on the lower stage, the bird-chorus being 
grouped around him. His declamation of the parabasis was a fine 
piece of elocution, uniting fire with self-restraint in a manner which 
has been generally and justly admired. • * 

The two choral songs interwoven with the parabasis were sung to 
Mr. Parry's music, the first from the lower stage, the second from the 
upper. This closed the first Act (at verse 793), and the curtain fell. 

With Act II. the scene has changed from the seaside tract to the 
site of the new city in cloud-land. Fleecy* white* clouds ore on either 
hand, and stretch far away in filmy perspective, while earth is 
dimly desoried below, recalling, the lines in Ttthonus :—> 

“ A soft air fans tho cloud apart; thero comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born.” 

Small as was the stage for such a purpose, Mr. O’Connor had been 
very successful in conveying the idea of aerial space, while the effect 
of atmosphere was given by stretching a sheet of gauze across the 
back of the stage. Behind the gauze, the birds passed and repassed, 
as if flying. - 0 

Plausible and Hopeful now appear with wings fastened to their 
shoulders, but otherwise unchanged. Early in this Act,—where a 
raven appears, playing a flute,—Mr. Parry seized the opportunity to 
set the air of Wienn ioh etn Vbgfetn war (already used in the. entr'acte 
to Act II.) to the old Greek Lydian mode, with most comical effect. 

The priest now offers sacrifice at an altar in the middle of the 
stage. As he duly soatters the salted meal around, the Chorus of 
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Birds for a moment forget tlie solemnity of the occasion, and, rushing 
forward, bogin to peck up the meal voraciously. 

Hardly are the sacrificial rites over, when Plausible begins to be 
besieged by hungry applicants for his bounty. The acting in t*hid 
scene was c^ellent throughout, both on the part of Plausible and 
on that of trite successive charlatans, for, while it was spirited all 
through, it nevoV fell from the level of comedy to that of pantomime, 
a result to whioh the successive drubbings might easily have led. 
The sense of a region attractive to impostors was so vividly conveyed, 
that it would have appeared*quite natural and proper if the person¬ 
ages above mentioned had ( been followed by others more familiar to 
the spectators. • 

A second and shorter parabasis having given Plausible a well-, 
earned breathing-space, enter a helmeted and winged messenger. The 
great design has been accomplished. The walls of Nephelococcygia 
have been built. They are about twice as high as those of Babylon, 
and so broad that if Longbow, driving four horses abreast, met 
Swagger with a like team, they could easily pass each other; and it 
has all been dono by birds ! But lo, a second messenger, a winged 
archer, clearly one of the city police. The goddess Iris (it seems) 
has slipped through tho jays who guard the frontier, and has entered 
the city., Aristophanes seems to have imagined Iris as wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat, and with many-coloured ribbons or streamers 
floating from her robe as she flies; hence, Plausible says to her, 
“ What am I to call you ? bark or bonnet ? ” (n \oiov i) kvutj ; v. 
3203). Wisely, perhaps, no attempt was made to represent this, the 
Cambridge Iris being batless, w Ith ordinary wings painted in the 
rainbow tints. Hardly has Iris gone, breathing tragic threats, when 
a herald arrives from earth, with a gold wreath as a tribute, from 
men, which finds a different reception from the similar offering of 
Mr. Tracy Turnerelli. The dignified “ Thanks I ” of Plausible, as 
he placed the wreath on his head, was very good. The Informer, 
who presently appears, was most judiciously “ made up/’ with long 
straight hair (was this touch consciously taken from Plato’s 
Euthyphro, where Meletus, the' accuser of Socrates, is described 
as reruvoOpiZ P) and generally with an unkempt air of hungry 
rascality which left nothing to be desired. Prom an historical point 
of view, nothing in the play is so luridly vivid as this Aristopbanic 
sketch of the man whose trade it is, as it was his father’s and 
grandfather’s before him, to ruin innocent nmn by false accusations. 

Anon Prometheus comes in disguised, under a huge sunshade 
(lest Zeus should seo him), to whisper that tho gods are starving. 
The broafl burlesque has its climax at the point (v. 1547) where 
Prometheus permits himself the luxury of one shout of dofiance to 
Zeus, and then instantly cowers down again under his umbrella. * A 
Greek audience would have had the Prometheus of ^Esohylus before 
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their minds. It is the humour of this taoit contrast which must 
lift the scene above the level of buffoonery. The exit of Prometheus 
closed Act II. (v. 1559). 

When the curtain rises on Act III., the scene is on the ramparts 
of Cloud-cuckoo-borough. A still unfinished gateway reminds us 
that we are in a new-born .city. In the foreground^ the left, a 
canopy of bright colour protects a stove at which Plausible, helped 
by slaves, is busy cooking sqme savoury mess. Enter three envoys, 
sent by the starving 'gods to treat for peace. Poseidon is known 
by his trident and the 'tint of his rakp. His rifephew Heracles 
has the lion’s skin dangling from his shoulders,.and carries ajtruly 
formidable club—once o the property, we believe, of an American 
Indian. The third envoy is a “ Triballian,” the delegate of the 
barbarian gods. He wears blue trousors, and carries a gaudy 
blue-and-gold- shield. He has, indeed, adopted a Greek cloak for 
tho nonce, but has pul it on over his right instead of his left 
shoulder. Poseidon, as he notices this with horror, and hastens 
to readjust the cloak, exclaims, “Democracy, what will you bring 
us to when this fellow has been elected a god ?” Mr. Tatham was 
very amusing as the Triballian, who is supposed to have exasperat¬ 
ing little tricks of baibatian behaviour. Thus, while his Greek 
companions are engaged in parley, he* jangles a hugo ^necklace 
which he wears until the jarring noise makes Poseidon turn round. 
Heracles, who has come resolved to- throttle* the rebel, cannot 
resist the fleshpots of the cloud city. The terms .of Plausible*are 
ultimately accepted. He is to marry Basileia (“ Royalty ”), guardian 
of the lightnings, the wisdom, and the wealth of Zeus. ' A short 
entr'acte precedes the closing scene. # Mr. Parry’s music for tho 
choral song here raised tho tone of the conclusion in just the 
right way—notably in the coda, which agreeably suggests a strain 
of romance in the character of a hero whose marriage^ might 
otherwise have appeared to have been dictated by considerations 
of a quite different OTder. The wpdding-march for the entry of 
Plausiblo and hik bride are full of life, and are likely to be popular, 
if we may judge from the fact that it has already figured in the pro¬ 
gramme of more than one concert. The final tableau on the stage— 
the chorus of Birds grouped around Plausible and Basileia, while the 
Hoopoe, raised behind their thrones, seems to be saying, “Bless you, 
my children”—was in a high degree brilliant a$d beautiful. . 

Tho performance wap, indeed, a complete and signal success, on 
which the managers and the actors are alike to be congratulated. 
Now that the experiment has been so entirely justified by the result, 
it seems worth while to think for a moment why it seemed so daring 
““beforehand, and how far it was favoured, or tho reverse, by any 
tendencies of the present day in literature or drama. 

At the end of Plato’s Symposium, a guest who had fallen 
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Asleep awakes at cock-crow to hear Socrates still discoursing with 
two of the company. These are the tragic poet Agathon and 
the comic poet Aristophanes. Socrates is constraining them to 
admit that “ it belongs to the same man to know hew to compose 
tragedy and comedy; and that the man who is in art a tragic 
poet is also\a comic poet.” Both .the poets are by this time 
half asleep, anK can scarcely follow him; Aristophanes drops off 
first, then Agathon; Socrates lays them in comfortable attitudes, 
and departs to take a morning bath, preparatory to visiting the 
Lyceum, and spending the day there in discourse as usual. The 
easepjtial identity of tragic with comio art was for Socrates, of course, 
merely an illustration of the maxim that, no one really knows a 
thing unless he knows its opposite. But there is another and quite 
different sense in which the saying happens to bo true of that Greek 
Tragedy and Comedy which his two hearers.respectively represented. 

The origin of Greek drama was personal sympathy with the 
god Dionysus. Ho was imagined as bringing glad gifts and precious 
rites to men, which they most often embraced with thankful 
joy, but which sometimes they resisted, until their necks had been 
bowed to his yoke. Before Dionysus could fully exaot the worship 
due to him, he had to vanquish foes, human and divine. He was at 
times a ^sufferer as well as ‘a conqueror ; his fortune had its seasons 
of darkness, as dark days usher in the sunshine which is to make 
the vines ready for the vintage. Tragedy and Comedy were the 
corresponding moods of his worshippers. The motive of Comedy 
was to he in harmony with his mirth, as the motive of‘Tragedy was 
to honour him in the graver aspects of his godhead—in its passion 
and its anguish. „ 

Hence the conception which made Aristophanio Comedy a thing 
by itself. The measure of its license was what Dionysus was be¬ 
lieved jto enjoy, or to tolerate, when he was in his happiest mood of 
wild frolic. How, then, was the personal oharacter of Dionysus 
conceived ? In the first place, he waB conceived as a jovial and 
rollicking sensualist. Aristophanio Comedy, accordingly, reflects his 
free indulgence in the coarsest pleasures of the senses. Then he 
loved practice jokes, sometimes of a very rough kind. So Comedy 
had its elemipt °f horse-play, its rough-and-tumble “ business,” in 
whioh the fester and his butt are related, much as the down and 
pantaloon of pantomime. But the mischievous humour of Dionysus 
had also a subtler and more sinister mood,, such a mood as appears 
in the irony with which, in the Bacchaeoi Euripides, he plays around 
Pentheus before he destroys him. And, therefore, Comedy has its 
scathing and merciless satire, satire directed alike against public 
men and against vice or folly in private life. Again, Dionysus if* 
conspicuously a conqueror; ho may be resisted for a while, but in 
the end he bears down all opposition. Comedy, in like manner, has 
a ring of exultant, even insolent triumph for the oause which the < 
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poet espouses : whet Pentheus is to Dionysus, Cleon is to Aristo¬ 
phanes. Lastly* Dionysus is one who, os the ghr«N# physical rap¬ 
ture, Wna the.'workaday world topsy-turvy, and opens to his 
votaries a region of fantastic ecstasy. And Comedy alsewjbad its 
flights into a wonderland of fancy, where gods, men, ami boasts are 
mingled in grotesque action at the capriee of the peeler >, 

The Greeks imagined all their principal deities as endued, more or 
less, with a sense of humour. The form in which this sense manifested 
itself might sometimes be rather grim, as when the Furies of iEschyius 
tell us that 4 * the god laughs at the hot-blpoded maif" who is vainly 
struggling with Ids doom. Bui> the Olympian sense of humojir is 
normally marked rather Jby a not unkindly irony, such as is naturally 
associated with the restrained consciousness of vast power. The really 
great and strong are not usually apt to resent a little harmless mirth 
in their inferiors. The Greek paid his gods the compliment of 
believing that they could bear—indeed, rather liked—a certain 
amount of “chaff 44 —though some tact was required, of course, just os 
it is when the same delicate form of flattery is administered to the 
mighty of this world. An element of Dionysiao comedy, a spring of 
44 unquenchable laughter," was deep in the heart of Greek poly¬ 
theism ; and when laughter ripples now and again over the noblest and 
most serious utterances of tbe popular faith—as when Hephaestus puffs 
and pants as he limps along before the laughing gods—this does not 
indicate a decay of belief, but exactly the reverse. It is a sign of 
hearty, natural vigour in the frank anthropomorphism on which 4he 
whole system rests. I emphasize this, beoause no one can understand 
the spirit of much that is best in Greek literature unless he*clearly 
apprehends that the poetry which give| us the limping Homeric 
Hephaestus is absolutely distinct from—nay, is diametrically oppo¬ 
site to—the mocking scepticism which animates Lucian's Dialogues 
of the Gods. The most extraordinary estimate of the Iliad which has 
perhaps ever appeared in print is based on a failure to perceive this 
distinction (the italics are ours):— , 

“ To me/* (says this writer) “ the general tone of the ‘ Iliad * sounds like that of 
Don Quixote: there runs through the greater fart of it a mocking laugh which holds 
up to scorn all that had claimed the deepest reverence of the Greek people. Time 
after time the heroes come before us like H&akl&s in the Birds of Aristophanes. 

. .. ; But if the time-honoured heroes of Grepk legend fare badly, the gods 
fans much worse. The depth of cynical unbelief betrayed in such gratuitous 
narratives as the charming of Zeus by H£r6 (II. xiv. 153 sq.), or the abuse 
lavished by Zeus on the two contumacious goddesses Utr6 and Ath£n£ (yiii. 
447—56), or the wounding of Aphrodite and Ar6s by Diomfidts (v. 830-—43, 
855—63), hardly finds its parallel in Aristophanes, and we must go to Lucian 
to meet with it again." » 

$trangdy aa this misrepresents the Iliad, it misrepresents Aristo¬ 
phanes not less completely. The comic poet was an orthodox Athenian 
Tory, “worshipping the gods whom the city worshipped," detest¬ 
ing new-fangled notions alike in religion, politics, and society, and 

# (1) Professor A. H. Sayce, in the Journal of Philology, vol. xii. p. 38. 
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thoroughly imbued with the genuine traditions of the popular national 
faith. The gods themselves, Aristophanes held, entered into the 
frolic of the Dionysiao carnival. At that season of licensed mirth 
Zeus himself would submit to be caricatured: Zeus himself would 
share the grad-humour of the poet and of the audience. 

Still, Comedy, like Tragedy, was, after all, an act of worship. I 
have never seen it noticed, but it seems worthy of remark, that, pre¬ 
cisely in those comedies which most daringly ridicule the gods, 
Aristophanes has given, as if by way ,of counterpoise, a serious 
expression of religious fefeling. Thus in the Birds we have free 
mookpry of tho Olympians and the heroes. But We have also such a 
passage of grave and chastened beauty as this in the Hoopoe’s song 
(I quote from Dr. Kennedy’s translation) 

“ So when thy brown beak is thrilling 
With that holy music-trilling, 

Through tho woodbine’s leafy bound 
Swells the pure molodious sound 
To tho throne of Zous: and there 
Phoebus of the golden hair, 

Hearing, to thino olegies 
With tho awaken’d chords replies 
Of his ivory-clasped lyro, 

Stirring all tho Olympian quire; 

* Till from each immortal tongue 

Of that blessed heavenly throng 
* Peals the full harmonious song.” 

Take the Fnogs again. There, Dionysus himself, with the lion’s 
skin over his otherwise effeminate attire, is made a most ludicrous 
figure,' and is placed in all fnanner of humiliating plights. On the 
other hand, the same comedy gives us the lofty choral chant of the 
Mystae, the votaries who have been initiated into the most solemn 
rites of his worship, aS they move with flaming torches through 
the mjirky regions of the dead. 

The Peace is as fantastic as the Birds or the Frogs. But it does 
not point any mockery of similar boldness against any particular 
god. So far as the Olympians are satirised, the satire is general, and 
not very keen. And so, in the Peace, we find no serious expression 
of a religious sentiment similar to those quoted above. Th9 Birds 
and the Frogs are the njoet represent '.tite examples of Dionjrsiac 
Comedy, because they touch its limitB. Daring . travesty of tho 
immortals is carried to the furthest point. The deeper feeling which 
was at the heart of the whole festival is also uttered in its noblest 
form. These two plays illustrate a principle of the old Attic Comedy 
which is not less important—if we desire to see it from the old Greek 
point o^view—than the more obvious features on which critics have 
been wont chiefly to dwell. It might be described, perhaps, as the 
principle of compensatory reverence. 

Our age has shown a relish for literary parody on the ocoasions— 
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not too, numerous—whoa really excellent parody lias appeared. 
Rejected Addresses, Thackeray's Qodlingsby (&c.)* Mr. Cfllverley’s 
Fly Leave*, are familiar instances, to which others might be added. 
Here, then, was a point in favour of Aristophanes with a modem 
audience. His parodies of gravgr poets—especially of/Euripides— 
are quite in the vein of the nineteenth century. It w^uld be natural 
to describe them as singularly “ modern," if we din not remember 
that this apparent “ modernism ” which we find in them is really 
due to the universality of certain first principles which underlie the 
finest wit and the soundest taste of oveiy.nation and period. Then 
our theatre has in recent years been largely occupied with burlesque, 
classical or romantic, of £very grade. And a distinct addition to the 
popular types of humour has been made by Mr. Burnand, who has 
shown how amusing it may he to make the average man think 
aloud with absolute veracity. Again, if our days have not been very 
favourable to the highest exercise of imagination, there has at least 
been a great deal in them to stimulate the fancy: the discoveries of 
science—suggesting flights of fancy such as those in the books of 
JuleS Yerne—the facilities for rapid change of scene, the kuloidoscopic 
effects for the mind produced by the swift diffusion of varied intelli¬ 
gence in the daily papers. On the whole, it may bo doubted whether, 
since the revival of letters, there lias ever been a time when Aristophanes 
stood quite so good a chance with a modern audienco as he does to-day. 

The writer of an article which appeared shortly before the Cam¬ 
bridge performance said that Greek Comedy was far better suited 
to the modem stage than Greek Tragedy. The fact is that any 
comparison of their respective claims in this respect is pointless, 
since the difficulties to be overcome and. the objects to be attained 
aro entirely different in the two cases. The value of Greek Tragedy 
is universal. A revival of the AyamemuAi or the Ajax is a vivid 
lesson in the essential nature of the highest drama—reminding us 
especially, as we sorely need to bo reminded, how fundamentally 
such drama rests on a study of the great primary emotions in human 
nature. A revival of a Greek comedy gives us, first, a striking spec¬ 
tacle, and then—as it proved in this 6ase—an amusing play. Apart 
from these results, its value is relative to the particular age, and 
civilization which gave it birth. It is instructive, not as a lesson in 
the genius of the noblest art, but as a powerful aid to the historical 
imagination. There is a sense in which Aristophanes is farther from 
us than Sophocles. His personal and local allusions are in many 
cases irretrievably lost. But, on the other hand, he brings the social 
life of his day wonderfully near to us. It is a real help to the better 
understanding of Thucydides when we have made the ^personal 
acquaintance of the Soothsayer and the Informer in the Birds. 
Plato sent the Clouds of Aristophanes to Dionysius of Syracuse, 

VOL. XXXV. K.8. H 
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telling him that it would give him the best idea of things at,Athene 
M. Taine found Punch invaluable in his studies of English life. 
After all deductions are made, Aristophanes has still the, same kind 
of value for the study of ancient Greek society. A tolerably true 
and vivid picture of Greek life in that age—-truer, assuredly, and 
more vivid ufem any which has yet been given—might bo drawn 
by one who, thoroughly knowing and appreciating Aristophanes, 
combined the materials which he provides with thoso which are to 
be gathered from Plato. 

What did Aristophanes .mean by the Birds ? An historical allegory 
of tbq. Sicilian expedition,, as Suvern thought ? Or a philosophical 
allegory of self-will prevailing over sanity-*—the cloud-city being a 
sort of ideal Bedlam ? Or a veiled plea for government by one man 
instead of mob-rule ? Or an antidote to the religious fanaticism 
evoked by the mutilation of the Hermae ? 

I confess that I do not regard this much-debated question as a 
very profitable one, nor as one which admits of a definite answer, 
except to this extent. Wo may safely say that the poetical pnd 
comic purpose was uppermost in the mind of Aristophanes.* He 
laughs at all the Athenian weaknesses, and he alludes more than once 
to the Sicilian enterprise—but the feeling about it which per¬ 
vades the play seems hardly moro than this : “ This is our last mad 
prank, and I hope it may turn out for the best, resulting, may be, 
in larger empire for Athens under some able loader.” Prosaic unity 
of purpose is vainly sought in the Birds. It does not exist there. 

The Cambridge performance was full of instructive points. It 
also forcibly suggested certain reflections of a more general kind. 
Perhaps the first was that the comedy is not simply the masterpiece 
of a witty poot, but also the work of one who had a thorough 
practical intimacy with the work of the stage. A Spartan despatch 
could pot be read until it had been rolled round a stick. It' is only 
when a drama has *been submitted to the t<5st of acting that the 
stage-science of the dramatist can be gauged. Again, in seeing the 
Birds, we are forcibly reminded of the qualities which such a 
comedy presupposes in the large popular audiences for whom it was 
originally written. They must have been equally capable of enjoy¬ 
ing the broadest humour and the subtlest wit; their quickness in 
seizing allusions, political orpersonal, must have been extraordinary; 
and their knowledge of contemporary poetry must have been of a' 
much closer kind than Sheridan, for instance, presupposes in the 
cultivated hearers for whom he wrote the Critic. They were also 
united by sympathies which, at the Dionysiac festival, were rather 
domestip than merely civic; and in this respect it was peculiarly 
appropriate that, after an interval of nearly 2,300 years, the most 
brilliant play of Aristophanes should have been revived before a 
University audience. R. C. Jebb. 
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I.-EOWABD BTJLWER, LORD LYTTON - .* * - 

Thebe is 3 ^frealik of material in these volumes which Reminds tho 
reader of those vast cities huilfe by Eastern despota/nore for their 
own pleasure than for the yulgar objeot of housing their subjects. 
Imperial Pekin, or those famohs “ twice ten leagues of fertile ground ” 
compassed in Xanadhu by Kublai Khan, did not contain more parks, 
gardens, fountains, palaces, and vacant spaces than this Life, Lcttei s, 
and Literary Remains of Edward Buhcer, Lord Lytton. Here ufe an 
autobiography, letters, * chapters supplementary and illustrative, 
sketches, poems, projected histories, novels begun or half written— 
everything, in fact, that can divert and distract the reader in his 
passage through a very interesting life. As in those Oriental cities 
the weary traveller may sit down under shady greenery and fall 
asleep, lulled by the sound of many waters flowing through de¬ 
lightful gardens, and never arrivo at his caravanserai ; so here tho 
reader, allured by enticements to turn aside which continually beset 
him, might fail to reach his desired rosting-place, tho end of tho 
book. That end, however, must be gained, and the story of Edwaid 
Bulwer's life told, and here it is. • 

When, in the year 1798, Colonel Bulwor, of Heydon, in Norfolk, 
married Elizabeth Lytton, the heiress of tho Lyttons of Knebwor # tl], 
the union, not of two ancient families alone, but that of two very 
different tempers, was accomplished. The Colonel having devoted tho 
best years of his life to a left-handed intimacy with a oharming 
young person, who died, to his great gri&f, fiom the kick of a horse, 
at last made up his mind to marry, and honoured Miss Lytton with 
his preference. He, it may be supposed, had done much as ho 
pleased with his life, but with his future wife it .was quite otherwise. 
The child of parted parents, and a bone of contention between them, 
she had early learnt the lessons 01 submission and self-sacrifice. 
Suitors she had as soon as she grew to bo a woman ; for one or two 
of them she cared a little, and for one of them a very great deal, but 
her father tvould not hear of his daughter marrying an Irishman of 
inferior position, and so the dutiful Elizabeth had to bury her first 
love and obey her father. The worst of it is, that there is no ghost 
so hard to lay as a first love. It has a habit of haunting one, 
especially if the iparriage made without love turn out unhappy. 
Whether tbeBulwers were really descended from Bolver, the Danish 
sea-king, and thus were sprung from Odin himself, is matter of 
doubt, but there can be no question that Colonel Bulwer of *0eydon 

(1) The Lift, Idlers, and Liicuuy Remains of EJtoatd Eu'w >, /W Lytton London. 
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at tho end of the eighteenth century was a most masterful man, with 
his “ will of iron and combative temper,” and his military taste for 
implicit obedience. His wife, the daughter of a scholar aid'a hook* 
worm, had an hereditary taste for letters, and an inhrea love of 
poetry and^art. JDne trial of her husband’s power.of reading 
Thomson’s S&teons out loud during their “ honeymoon year ” was 
too much for he^. Thoso pastoral numbers sounded like the words of 
command to a regiment, and poor Mrs, Bulwer ran out of the room, 
after vainly trying to snatch the book out of her stern husband’s hands. 

Of this marriage were born three sons who came to man’s estate, 
but jfiyen as children they, were disposed of by a sort of family com¬ 
pact. William, the eldest, belonged to his father as heir to the 
Norfolk estates, and, as everyone knows, there is a sort of sacred halo 
round a Norfolk estate, which, in tho eyes of its ownors, makes it 
better worth having than twice the same acreage in another county. 
Colonel Bulwer indeed thought a rood of Norfolk soil was worth an 
estate anywhere else. Henry, the second son, was granted to his 
Lytton grandmother at her earnest request. Edward, the third, 
belonged to his mother, and, we are sorry to add, became at once an 
object of aversion to bis father. Truth to say, though Edward Lytton 
Bulwer was born only four years after the marriage, that space of 
time ha<J been sufficient to" wear most of the gilding off this match. 
At first Colonel Bulwer, though rough, was very much in love, and 
love, os his son well says, “ has a good humour of its own.” But 
ab(?ut the time when Edward was born his father grew not only 
gouty but jealous, a little of his wife, and very much of his mother- 
in-law/ so that while Mrs. Bulwer was burning to welcome her 
mother to hor house the Qolonol frowned and growled, and at last 
shut the door altogether to Mrs. Lytton, taking at tho same time a 
great dislike to liis third son. How it would all have ended it is 
hard tp say. The Colonel, now promoted to be a. General, grew 
more proud, more ambitious, more jealous, and lot us hope, more 
gouty. On one thing he had .set his heart, and that was on being 
creoted by Mr. Pitt Lord South-Erpingham, a title which sounds 
very much as though Mr. Gladstone were to make one of his sup¬ 
porters “ Lord Eaton Place South.” Providence, however, for the 
good of the aristocracy, refused to sanotion such a sesquipedalian 
title. Just at the moment when General Bulfter was expecting the 
patent the same most unexpected thing happened to him as befell' 
tho elder Mr. Blifil in Tom Jones when he was expecting to be his 
neighbour’s heir—General Bulwer died. 

And now the scene changos alternately from Norfolk to London, 
where grandmother Lytton lived, and to Ramsgate, where Grand¬ 
father Lytton, the scholar and bookworm, lived. That unhappy pair * 
of separatists never met, hut they divided their daughter and grand- 
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children, between them] and it was at Ramsgate that Edward, then 
of the mature age-of six, stole and hid a midshipman’s dirk, and was 
flogged by Ms grandfather for the theft. Those were the days of 
birch and cane even for intents, shocking as it may seem to this 
humane age when there are few fathers or grandfathers lgft who heat 
their children. This anecdoto is remarkable as being^he only prac¬ 
tical &ct in Grandfather Lytton’s life. ‘ In all otlfer respects he 
was visionary and unpractical. He amassed books’and read them 
all to no purpose, as may be gathered from the faot that his magnum 
opus was a play written in Hebrew, whieh he fondly hoped to have 
acted before an appreciative audience in, a London theatre. .But 
with this insane intention Providenco again interfered. Grandfather 
Lytton died in the year'1810, when Edward was only seven years 
old, and one year after that flogging which, as ho tells us, was not 
only the only flogging hp ever received, but the only thing that ho 
ever received at his grandfather’s hands. But his books? Yes! 
They cam© up to London till the whole house was filled with them, 
inspiring the boy with reverence and dread, filling him with such 
an insatiable desire for knowledge that, having stumbled on a meta¬ 
physical volume, ho one day puzzled his mother with the following 
question, “ Pray, mamma, are you not sometimes overcome by the 
sense of your own identity ? ” to whieh she answered, “ Itj, is high 
time you should go to school, Teddy.” To school he went, and the 
books were catalogued by a precise, cold-blooded man. Edward was 
taken to Knebworth by his mother for a day or two, and wheir he 
came back the books were gone and sold, but the memory of that 
library and the aroma of those old books clung to the boy and to the 
man till his life’s end. • 

At his first school he remained a fortnight, much bullied. Then 
for a short time to other schools, till he? found a more congenial 
master in Dr. Hooker, at Rottingdean. There he ffrst read Scott 
and Byron, and remained till the “ Judicious Ilooker ” wrote and 
told Mrs.' Lyttjpn that her son had exhausted all ho could profess to 
teach him. “ His energy? is extraordinary. He has a vital power 
which demands a largo field. Ho has it in him to become a very 
remarkable man.” This was what the boy had come to at nine. Out 
of the stubborn temper of his father, the tenderness, imagination, 
and resigned will of his mother, mellowed by that whiff of learning 
from the bookworm’s library, the character was.formed which grew 
to be a man capable of great things. Dr. Hooker had also recom¬ 
mended that the boy should be sent to Eton, where, had he gone, 
he could hardly in those days have escaped not one more, 
but many “ swishings.” But it was not to be. • He remapped with 
Dr. Hooker until he was fifteen, and in 1819 was placed with a 
private tutor, Mr. Wallington, at Ealing. With this “excellent 
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made rapid progress in the classics, and in fchp love cf 
'loiters. He even turned to poetry, feeling that he; too had been 
^‘Tjorn in Arcady,” and, encouraged by his mother Andls# Spends, 
who thought him a prodigy, rushed into print, id i$r«6, With 
“ lsbnael \An Mental Tale, by Edward George Ljfttott Bqtlwer, 
written betwten the age of thirteen and fifteen/' This effusion was 
published by Hatchard, in the year 1820. Now, too, the lad began 
to appear in society, tall and manly* for his years, a “ mamma’s 
darling," and a goneral favourite. 

Let us say At once with their author himself that the verses in 
Ish^iael had no literary merit. They only show from what small 
beginnings great literary fame springs. The letters written to his 
friends about this time show much more promise, togother with a 
fine manly spirit. The time for deep poetic feeling had not come, 
but it wa9 close at hand. It was at Ealpig that Edward Jluiwei 
found and lost the woman whose memory haunted him through life 
as his fiist love. It was theio that he first learnt tho sad lesson that 
none know the divine powers but those who have lived through the long 
daik nights of suffering and sorrow. It was the old story, the two 
met and loved, only to be torn asunder by sad fate—she to be married 
against «her will and to die soon, and he to cherish her memory 
through weal and v oe till his last days, when the sad tale was repeated 
in Kenelm Chillingly. This is not always the way with first loves, 
but it was a way the Bulwer family had. First love is often like a 
strong man holding a house, till a stronger than he comes and turns 
him out ; but in these Bulwer cases, though mother and son were 
married,' the old love kept possession and would not be ejected. It 
formed a foundation of mekyieboly, on which the whole fabric of their 
after existence rested. The difference between men and women in 
this matter seems to be that with women the old love is ever present. 
It refuses to be laid, because there is more solidarity iu Women. In 
a word, they are more devoted to one object. With men the, old Ioyo 
is there but sleeping, lulled by the cares and pleasures And distractions 
of life and work. Edward Bulwer, though deeply in love with the 
lost ono, did not sit down and Vring his hands, and weep over his 
sorrow. Ho went to Cambridge and lived among the foremost of the 
young wits of the University. His elder brpther Henry; Fraed', too 
early lost to literature and politics; Charb s Villiers, who still lives, re¬ 
nowned asa veteran Liberal and Free-trader; Charles Buller; Cockburn; 
and though somewhat senior, Macaulay, were his companions in pleasure, 
in work, and in Union debates. When he took his degree and gained 
the prize poems which gave a glow to the termination of his academical 
career, lie left Cambridge with the reputation of a man who had not 
wasted his time, but was destined both by his genius and versatility 
to rise to still higher distinction. But much more remarkable than 
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tiis genius and versatility was hk industry* Th» is 
by sohemesof future work but also bjt aexten of ba^ 

wurtby r of tko a41j&Mk of the most p|od^hg student. ^$jlt $*i» be a, 
lesson tor&owNswhp, &ncy that great Kterary works am^HsMgd, as it 
were, ly^wfeh q^Jfehtaingr There is no doubt a blare .about a 
grand cj^mp/which dazzles the beholder’eeyes, but tbe glary which 
UJaa*ew4nVj!» the outcome of many slow hours of parent labour, of 
which he now sees the brilliant effect. During all his life Edward 
Bulwer made it his rule to do whatever he put his hand to well and 
faithfully/ t • , * 

How happy for him, uoine one will s^iy, that, he so soon # cou- 
trived to lay that ghost, consoled by the mixture of pleasure and 
work which made up his undergraduate life. Bo far was this from 
the truth that we find Edward Bulwer, both at Cambridge and 
afterwards, still harping t ou his irreparable loss. This, in the long 
vacation of 1824, when he was twenty-one, drove him to the grave 
of his beloved in the Lake district, and forced him to pour out 
his feelings in the Tale of a Dreamer, which, according to his sou, 

" has more true poetic feeling in it than most of his later utterances 
in verse." In the same spirit he lingered for the rest of that vaca¬ 
tion on the shores of Windermere, and had strange adventures with 
reputed murderers, would-be assassins, sympathetic gipsies,^philan¬ 
thropic socialists, and though last not least, designing footpads, some 
of whom at least stood him in good stead when later on he developed 
an earlier sketch called Mortimer into Pelham , the novel which 
established his literary fame. Nor were his wanderings in search 
of consolation confined to Westmoreland alone. In London with 
the dandies, then a very influential class; at Brocket with Lady 
Caroline Lamb, that strange and fascinating woman; with his 
friend Williers at Boulogne, where he assisted him as second in a 
duel; at Paris with the La Bochejaqucleins under the guidance 
of a Roman Catholic Abb4 ; and in other places, we find him flitting 
from scene to scene and place to place on a favourite Andalusian 
jennet, which was his means of conveyance during these sentimental 
journeys. Travelling when and where he pleased, and working 
when and whero he listed, so he 'spent his “ Wanderjahr," for, 
unlike Wilhelm Meister, he had only one of them, till in the year 
1825, when he,was twenty-two, he found consolation in the shape 
of Rosina Wheeler, his wife that was to be. . , 

If Edward Bulwer had never revealed some of the secrets of his 
souiin Weeds and'Wild flowers, a collection of fugitive verses, he 
might never have married Rosina Wheeler; but for his sins he 
wrote it, and she read it, was touched with the revelations, and pre¬ 
pared, after a short acquaintance, to receive his addresses. I*£t us 
add that Rosina was one year older than the lover who was con- 
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soled Iby her dangerous sympathy; and as love does not let the grass 
grow under his feet at two-and-twenty, in a little while the only 
objection that either of the pair could see, to their union'was the 
fact that Mrs. Lytton, though devoted to her son, would not consent 
to it. Wo pust admit that, though her family history was only 
repeating itself, Mrs. Lytton had far better reasons for refusing her 
consent to a mmrriage with an Irish adventuress than her father, m 
pursuing the same course to her own Irish adventurer. Her pride, 
her prudence, her forebodings, and her motherly tenderness were 
all against the ihatch. AU#that Edward l3uiwer inherited from his 
father was £200 q, year, a^d though his mother, wLo had all that 
was left of Mr. Lytton’s property, had been very generous to him, 
and ho was supposed to he her heir, still she had other sons, and if 
Edward displeased her the property might go another way. Sho 
refused, therefore, thinking he would not displease* her, riiat he 
would obey her ns she had obeyed her father, and that she might 
dispose of him, in short. This showed how little she knew of his 
firmness and independence. After vainly trying to convince h$r for 
two years, he took the bull by the horns and married Eosina 
Wheeler. More than that, ho resolved to live on his own resources, 
and resolutely refused to receive a penny from his mother till she 
became reconciled, not only to him, but to his wife. This is the 
noblest part of Edward Bulwer’s life, and all the more so that his 
letters written to his mother during this period of estrangement- 
show the greatest love and forbearance, while she maintained a 
sullen silence. 

So he hiarried his beautiful bride and took himself to Woodcot 
House, about six miles from^lleading, a large rambling abode, where 
he lived on his £200 a year at the rate of about £3,000 a year, the 
£2,800 which were wanting being supplied out of “ his well-stored 
portfolio, his teeming brain, and his indefatigable industry.” It 
was fortunate for him that he was a good manager and a careful 
account keeper, for his wife did not shine in these respects. “ I 
never knew a man,” says his son, “ better able to live well on little 
means without shabbiness or debt.” It was fortunate for him too 
that he was so self-reliant and so full of work ; but it was hard work. 
His acknowledged contributions to countless periodicals would'fill 
volumes, and there wero many others which he never, acknowledged ; 
i#id yet while all this labour was thrown upon him, while he was- 
lying on tho bed which he had made for himself, “ brewing,” to uso 
his own words, “ as he had baked,” he had in bis portfolio a work 
destined to make him famous, and to relieve him at once from all 
his difficulties. This was l\1ham , which, all things considered, is 
probably his greatest work. “ I had no idea, Bulwcr,” said George 
Burgess, “ that you had it in you to write such a book.” “ "Well,” 
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said Bulwer, <f no man knows what he can do Ml ho tides.” With¬ 
out entering more at length into criticism on thie famous work, its 
success, quite apart from its other merits, no doubt depended on tho 
faots that it was now and fresh of its kind, and that it put'an end 
to the moody^Byronic hero of romance who was ready, after cutting 
ever so many throats, to cut his own. Pelham extinguished all these 
blighted buds. If he were a fop and a dandy, he was frank, and 
cheerful, and refined. Ho was sociable, and cosy, and human. 
Above all things he had a story to tell, and hfe told it without affecta¬ 
tion, and with a^ very pleasant cynicism* • Ilia object was to show, 
that a man might live in society, and even .partake.of its follies,jgnd 
yet not be a mere mail of the world, and necessarily corrupt. 

Now ho had fame, and ho had money. For Pelham he received 
£500, for the Disowned £800, and for Devon ax £1,500, and all these 
before he was six-and-twentj'. To his other labours about this time 
ho added the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, and in 1881, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he entered Parliament as a Whig and 
something more, just after Paul ' CUffonl had appeared, under the 
argot of which was concealed, and very effectually, a serious attempt 
to draw public attention to our then\icious prison discipline and our 
sanguinary penal code. This moral has been forgotten by the 
world, but the book remains the special ’delight of foreigners, who 
will persist in looking on Paul Clifford as a real historic personage, 
so that even in distant Iceland a traveller who ’bore the honoured 
name of Clifford, and was nicknamed “Paul” by bis friends, was 
hailed by one of the authorities ns the descendant of the great 
English outlaw, whose deeds were worthy of comparison with those 
of the outlaw's of that famous islo. But to return to Bulwer. At 
this period he might well ho pioud of his position. He had achieved 
fame and comparative wealth by tho produce of his braip ; he had 
vindicated his independence even at the risk of estrangement from 
his mother, and ho was now reconciled to her; he was entering 
Parliament full of enthusiasm for the reforms which his party 
demanded; and above all things he had disposed of himself and 
married a wife who had borne him children. Though there might 
be sometimes a little rilt in the lute, the instrument had not jet 
begun to jar, and was generally in good tune. Tho reader of the^o 
volumes is not yet called on to take'part either with husband or wife. 
They may let sleeping dogs lie, and even believe, if they can, that tins 
ghost which once haunted the husband was laid for ever. Just 
then, too, though Bulwer never wanted friends, a new acquaintance 
fast ripened into a friend who remained faithful to him to the end. 

It was in February, 1809, that we fiud Buhver beginning a letter 
to Benjamin Disraeli, “ Sir.” In July of the same jear they have 
got to “Dear Sir,” and in August, 1880, to “My dear Disraeli.” 
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After which their style nover altered. In fact, there was a depth of 
mysticism in the mind of Bulwer which suited exactly to the 
gorgeous Oriental imagery which is revealed not only in $uoh?eariy 
works of Disraeli as the Wondrbus Tale of Ah'oy, but also in Jj&tfteir. 
Those who mistake the leaning to spiritualism which iyso strong in 
Bulwer for deception and charlatanry, and the Eastern opulent® of 
Disraeli’s creations for fustian and bombast, are themselves ■ much 
mistaken. The mystical expressions of the one and the strings of 
poarls and heaps of gems of the other are genuine descendants of the 
magicians and*treasures of the Arabian Nights. No English writer 
has % in one sense been more spiritualistic than Bulwer, none more 
thoroughly imbued with Eastern life and thought than Disraeli. In 
one respect they were the very contradictory of Carlyle, He dis¬ 
believed altogether in fine clothes, nay, almost in any clothing that 
concealed the nativo dignity of man. They were'wisei in their 
generation; the}' knew that fino feathers made fine birds, and, in 
fact, anticipated Darwin’s discoveries as to the superior splendour of 
male attire. In a word, they were both dandies, and even surpassed 
the Brummells and d’Orsays of that day in the richness of their garb- 
There are those yot alive who once saw at Hughenden Manor, then 
tho abode of the family of Norris, a vision of fine clothes in the 
shape of two gorgeously-clressed young men, who descended from a 
tandem to pay their respocts to the young ladies of tbfe house. Both 
were beautiful to ‘behold, but one far outshone the other. On his 
head was a slouched velvet hat with a white feather twined about it, 
and he was clad in a green velvet gaberdine and a violet cut velvet 
waisteodt hung with a heavy gold chain. Ilis legs were wonderful 
in puce-coloured satin beirfiU <kr. That one, who wore love locks, 
was Benjamin Disraeli, the other less gorgeous being was Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. Nothing was ever seen like those garments out of 
a masquerade save on the limbs of the late Duke of Brunswick ; but 
that day they quite answered their intention. The young ladies were 
charmed at the attire of their guests and fascinated with their con¬ 
versation, which equalled if it did not excel their splendid trappings. 
And so on that happy summfer day these two exquisites mounted 
their tandem and vanished in the cool of the evening. Alas! that 
all this “ bravery ” should now be confined to what w6 may still' call 
the weaker sex. 1 

• To the same period of Bulwer’s life belongs Oreville, an unfinished' 
novel, now first published at tho end. of these volumes, with which 
its author had taken great pains, meaning it to' be “a satire upon 
fine life.” It w r as abandoned, his son says, not because “the satire 
appeared to him ineffectual, but because he perceived that he was 
growing too personal.” Grccillc is nearly an exact portrait of 
Bulwer himself, modified here and thcro by traits borrowed from 
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the character of hie friend Frederick Vilii6*& In It Bulv\er 
satirised the pretentious triflera of both sexes who appeared in the 
morning in Hyde Park in carriages end on hoVseW^i^d in the 
evening atjAimack'a and balls and routs; and he did With 

«tSeramys^Bd accuracy of representation which made improbable 
that the originals would recognise and rpsent their unflattering por¬ 
traits. entirely have the inhabitants of that world of fashion 
passed away with the fleeting manners of that M somewhat frivolous 
age V when George IY. was king, that no Sensibilities are likely to 
be hurt by the, publication of Qmille. •For tbe general reader, for 
whom Grtdlle has lost its personal interest, the -novel will be very 
amusing as a contemporary sketch of London life and of London 
itself at a time which, though still recent, is already antiquated. 
Buckingham Palace was building, Regent Street scarcely finished ; 
the Regent’s Park laid .out indeed, but not inhabited, approached 
on either side by the great desert of Baker Street and the tedious 
breadth and length of then jjwse-fashionablo Portland Place. Gas¬ 
lighting and steam wero dangerous novelties, and, though last not 
least, there were no envelopes. Everyone had to fold his own letters 
-—no easy thing to do neatly. As Grevillo and his friends lounged 
about the narrow limits in which dandies were allowed to walk, they 
looked at the United Service Club, just built, and at the shell of the 
Athenaeum Clhb, newly risen from the ground. Entering the club, 
they remarked that, though the members were well informed, they did 
not know one another, and that they never conversed, though they 
were M so very entertaining.” Then they read the papers, just as our 
old fogies still do, and wondered how there could bo two opinions on 
matters which each journalist declared to be so exceptionally clear. 
This, too, our old fogies still do, and they sometimes yawn as these 
young daudies of sixty years since did; but,fortunately for themselves, 
they do not drink two bottles of soda-water in the forenoon like these 
two young men before entering their cabriolet and driving off to 
sun themselves in ladies' smiles in Hyde Park. With this picture of 
the life of what Carlyle ealled u the Dandiacal body ” the ago of 
Bulwer as an exquisite ceaBed. He had written Pelham, Devereux, 
and The Disowned; he had entered Parliament as an ardent Whig, 
and the wojrld might well expect great things of him. 

G. W. Dasent. 


II.—LORD LYNDHUBST 1 

Ag Lord Lyndhurst left behind him no materials for a political 
biography, having oarefully destroyed before his death all /he corre- 

(1) A. Life of Ljtf Lyndhurst F>o>n Zetleis and Papas i/i Possession of his Ft tends. 
By Sir Theodore Martin, K C B London Murra> 1883 
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spondence and memoranda which might h$ve been available for the 
purpose, wo must loot to other sources of information, and to a future 
biographer, for a complete portrait of the man. The late Sir Philip 
Rose had promised to select from Lord Beaconsfield's papers what¬ 
ever he could find which threw light upon the history or^ordLynd- 
hurst. But, as far as they have been examined at present, nothing of 
the kind has been discovered. Sir Theodore Martin has applied both 
to Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, but bas received very little from 
either of them. But, in the meantime, the biography now published 
is too notable ahd important a work to pass without comment; and 
wha^t we have to say of Lord Lyndhurst as a statesman may just as 
well be said at once, whilo the facts recorded by Sir Theodore are 
still fresh in public memory. 

But before doing so we have another duty to perform, and that is, 
to contribute our share towards undoing the harm that has been done 
by Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. To expose the mis¬ 
representations of Lord Lyndhurst which are contained in that 
ingenuous work was the principal object with which the present 
“ Life ” was undertaken, and but for this it is possible that his 
family would not have cared to sec it written. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
purpose in destroying his papers was to prevent this from being done, 
and his wishes would probably have been respected had not his 
character been so unjustly assailed by the noble and learned bio¬ 
grapher of whom ‘it was said, we think by Sir C. Wether ell, that 
he«had added a,new terror to death. 

It will be convenient on every ground to start from the date at 
which Lord Lyndhurst became a party politician, that is, from 1818, 
when he was returned to Pprli iment for the borough, of Yarmouth, 
in the Isle of Wight, It is represented by Lord Campbell, and 
indeed as we must allow by others among Lyndhurst’s contemporaries, 
that down to this period of his life he had been, if not a Radical, at 
least an advanced Whig. We find tho same statement both in Sir 
Denis lo Marcbant’s Life of Lord Althorpo and in Mr. Arnold's- 
life of Lord Denman. Lord Campbell, therefore, in this particular 
instance, is only repeating what he must often have heard asserted 
in legal and political society,* though in a regular biography one 
expects that charges of this nature should be not. only repeated 
but -investigated. It may be admitted however, that, by “ common - 
report" Mr. Serjeant Copley, when he first attracted the attention' 
of Lord Liverpool and was installed in a Government borough, 
belonged to the anti-Tory party; by “common report” we say, 
which, bowevor, is not for a moment to bo set against any direct- 
evidence to the contrary. What evidence of this description, then, 
has Sir ^Theodore Martin to produced He is able to quote a letter 
or two written when Lyndhurst was quite a young man, from 
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which he does not seem to have been in love with the Jacobins; but 
the most' important evidence, we think, i$ furnished by Lotfd Lynd- 
hurst himself, who declared that he had always kept himself aloof 
from both parties, and was perfectly at liberty to throw in his lot 
with either*' la joining the Tories he broke no pledges, disappointed 
no expectations, betrayed no trust; and in his then unfettered con¬ 
dition was free to regulate his conduot by what seemed to be the 
state of parties at the particular moment when he was called on to 
decide, without reference to what it had been at any antecedent 
period. What his enemies meant of course was thfit, having been 
known as a Liberal down 10 1818, and having neither said nor <Jone 
anything before this time to efface that impression, he fairly laid 
himself open to tho charge of having accommodated his opinions 
to his interest, and of having only ceased to be a Liberal when a 
career was offered him by the Tories. These are oharges, however, 
which in one form or another every public man must ho pre¬ 
pared to encounter. That statesmen whose integrity has never 
been called in question have at particular moments of their lives 
squared their principles to their prospects can hardly bo denied by 
anyone who is even moderately versed in the history of English 
parties. It does not matter that Lyndhurst’s gain was immediate 
and direct. Whethor a man moderates liis views for the sake of 
being Solicitor-General, or dissembles them for fear of losing his 
supporters, or considers only how he can uso them to the greatest 
advantage against a political opponent; whenever, in fact, he has any 
ulterior object to gain independently of the triumph of his principles, 
the morality of the act is much the same, and no such man* has any 
right to cast a stone at Lord Lyndhurst.. 

On the other hand it is to be considered that, if Lyndhurst changed 
his opinions in 1818, he changed them in very good company: when 
the alliance which had oxisted for some sixteen or seventeen years 
between the two sections of the Opposition, the Whigs and the 
followers of Lord Grenville, had begun to break up: when Lord 
Grenville himself had given his support to the Government, and 
when several of his ablest lieutenants were about to enrol themselves 
in its ranks. There is nothing extraordinary in the supposition that 
Copley, whose practice on circuit brought him into immediate contact 
with those disturbances in the manufacturing districts which pre- 
* vailed during the greater part of the Eegency, should have drawn the 
same moral from them that Lord Grenville did; that, brought face 
to face with the realities of treason and sedition, he should hate felt 
that it was no time for the indulgence of abstract theories, and that 
the opposition of the Whigs to the necessary measures of the # Govern- 
ment had deprived them of all claim upon his sympathy. In 1817 
the first coercive measures were introduced by Lord Castlereagh, 
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and received, as we have already said, the support of.Lord Grenville. 
In 1818 Sezjeant Copley was returned in the Government' interest 
for Yarmouth. In 1819 were passed the celebrated Six Acte, and in 
1820 occurred the Cato Street conspiracy. And on these events v I 
must be allowed to quote the following remarkable passage .from 
Lord Brougham, which seems to me to exactly fit the case of Lord 
Lyndhurst • 

“ In this country wo have been at different times visited with the abuse of 
public meetings. In the rear 1793 they were prohibited by statute, and, as it 
appears io me, without a sufficient warrant from the extent which the mischief 
had reached. The consequence of this was unfortunate for" the Government of 
that*day. It is very possible that the right of meeting might have been so fai 
abused in the course of a few months as to justify in all men’s eyes the strong 
measures adopted by tho Legislature. It is quite certain that few could per¬ 
ceive the strength of the case upon which those measures were founded, although 
they were easily canied by the strength of the Government. 

“ In 1819 the case was materially different. Immense multitudes had been 
accustomed to congregate, end there was reason te apprehend the effects that 
might result horn suoh displays of physical foice. Many friends of popular 
rights were then convinced that some check had become necessary, some regu¬ 
lation at least of such assemblages ; and, among others, I well remember my 
friend Lord Hutchinson, when I complained of the Six Acts, saying that ho 
thought the Whig party should be thankful they were out of office, and that ’ 
tho odium of passing some such measuro was thrown off their shoulders upon 
those of their adversaries, ' for, depend upon it,’ he said, ‘ tho right of meeting 
at all is in jeopardy from such assemblages—so numerous and so crowded.’ ” 

Very well; if such was the opinion of many friends of popular 
rights, such might very well have been the opinion of Lord Lynd¬ 
hurst, without supposing him to have been seduced by the allure¬ 
ments of the Treasury Bench. As he may have thought with the 
friends of popular rights in ^1795, so may he have thought with them 
also in 1818. 

So much for the charge of apostasy which Lord Campbell repeats 
with such unotion. We must now turn to some of Lord Campbell’s 
other misrepresentations, which rest entirely on his own authority, 
and at whioh, even after a long acquaintance with the noble writer’s 
infirmity, we are still capable of being astonished. 

During the progress of the' Roman Catholio Relief Bill in 1829 
in the House of Lords, “ nightly skirmishes arose,” says Lord 
Campbell, “on the presentation of petitions. The Chancellor 
sometimes mixed in these, and reoeived p&inful scratches.” As 
a matter of fact, t he spoke only once on any petition of this # 
kind in the whole oourse of the session, and that was an ocoasion 
when scratches were neither given nor received. Lord Campbell, 
however, who knew better, was ready with his instance. Lord 
Rldon, so he says, was presenting a petition against the Bill 
from soAe tailors at Glasgow. “ What,” said the Chancellor in a 
stage whisper loud enough to be heard in the galleries, “do tailors 
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caw about snob things? " “My noble m4 tofaa&f* implied 
Eldoiii ‘'Wust be'aware that tailor d« not like 1 Not 

a single "syllabi of this dialogue, nor anything resembling it, is 
to be found ia JHZamurd. The reply, in fact, vasmsd^by'jfvO^Eldon 
to Lordffing on a shariat occasion, but was wholly unconnected with 
Lord Lyndhurst, In another passage of arms between the two heroes, 
Lord Campbell, it sSems, has deliberately put words into Lord 
Eldon's month which the latter never uttered, giving a reference to 
the volume of Barnard, whioh everybody could find, but omitting 
the page, which u much less easily discovered, Hd makes Eldon 
say in answer to Lyudhurst, <f My own character is more tjian 
sufficient to repel so unfounded an insinuation. It is equally 
unnecessary that I should criticise the career of my accuser." The 
last sentence of all is not in Hansard, and if Lord Campbell had any 
better authority than Hansard he should have told us what it was. 
Not satisfied with intimating that Lyndhurst was unfaithful to 
his principles and indifferent to his clients, Lord Campbell makes 
the farther charge that he was disloyal to his colleagues. It is well 
known that, after the formation of Mr. Canning’s Government, Lord 
Grey, who was very angry with the new Prime Minister for having 
persuaded certain Whigs tp join it, mode a very bitter attack upon 
him in the House of Lords, to which Lyndhurst offered no reply, a 
circumstance which Lord Campbell good-naturedly explains by 
saying that Lyndhurst thought Canning’s GoveVnment could not 
last long t " and did not like to incur the enmity of those who would 
have the construction of a new one." This is neat—-and nasty. Can¬ 
ning and Lyndhurst, men almost of the same age, had, ever since 
they met in publio life, been on the most jntimate and cordial terms, 
the Toby Philpot episode being forgotten almost as soon as it 
oocnrred. Canning was in close communication with him on Cabinet 
matters to within a few days of his death; and it was while sitting 
in the open air in Lord Lyndhurst’B garden at Wimbledon that he 
caught the cold whioh proved fatal to him. Canning had made 
Lyndhurst Chancellor: and if the latter was actuated by any such 
motives as Lord Campbell imputes to him on the occasion just referred 
to, he must have been a man far too base to have been lovpd as he 
was,* and too much blinded by self-interest not to have betrayed his 
baseness. But this is no answer to the question why he did not speak 
bn this oocasion, as, at first sight, it certainly seems natural that h^ 
should have done. The explanation seems to be that he could not well 
have answered Lord Grey without running the risk of saying more 
on the Boman Catholic question than was prudent at the time. The 
Whig allies of Mr. Canning believed that the prospects of 
emancipation must be greatly improved by its most powerful Tory 
advocate being at the head of the Government. Lord Grey, whose 
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speech was that of a thoroughly angry man, did his best to throw 
cold water on these expectations, and declared his own, conviction 
that the Roman Catholic question would be no forwarder now than 
it had been under the Government of Lord Liverpool. Peel took 
exactly the opposite view, and thus we have tho curious spectacle of 
the leader of the old Tories declaring in one House of Parliament 
that Canning’s accession must give a great impulse to the Itoman 
Catholic movement, and the leader ( of the old Whigs declaring 
simultaneously in the other that it would have no influence at 
all. Mr. Canning was far from strong, ahd ho was anxious to avoid 
giving offence to cither of these two parties. Ho'wished neither to 
alienate still further his old friends nor to < endanger the fidelity of 
his new ones. If Lyndhurst replied to Lord Grey without referring 
to his remarks on emancipation he would seem to be acknowledging 
their justice; if ho impugned them he would*be lending additional 
weight to every word that had fallen from*Mr. Peel, and have been 
arming the Protestant party with fresh weapons against the Govern¬ 
ment. Fnder tho circumstances it may easily have seemed to Lord 
Lyndhurst, especially if he had no opportunity of consulting Mr. 
Canning, that silence was the best policy. 

But if we are to credit Lord Campbell, Lyndhurst was just as 
treacherous to Peel after Mr Canning’s death as he had been to 
Canning himself. On more than one occasion he is said to have 
“intrigued” against Peel with tho object of supplantiii^ him as 
leader and becoming Trime Minister himself. Yet, while Lynd¬ 
hurst was working behind his friend’s back to oust him from 
his place, and seize on his heritage for himself, he kept up so 
smiling and friendly an exterior that Peel could describe him after¬ 
wards as not only tjie most agreeable member of the Cabinet, but tho 
most loyal, considerate,„ and most unselfish colleague he had ever 
known. And while Peel was allowing it to be supposed that he 
placed “no confidence in Lyndhurst,” that he “entertained con¬ 
siderable personal dislike of him,” and that he wrote his Tamworth 
manifesto without consulting him, we find, oddly enough, that he 
was dining with Lord Lyndhurst to arrange their future plans, and 
that the^ terms of the Tamworth maipfesto were concocted in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s house. 

It is to be remarked of Lord Lyndhurst 'that, like another emi- 
Tiont man with whoso memory his own is linked, he approached to 
the study of English parties and politics from the outside. He was 
born in America, and though his family loft that country before the 
breaking out of the civil war, and the future Chanoellor was only three 
years old when he arrived in England, still he could not have been 
exaotly Its other English boys, or have heard in his own home so much 
of .the party struggles and so many of the party watohwords then 
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familiar to Englishmen as most children of his age. ' That after he 
grew up to manhood he steadily refrained from identifying himself 
with any political party we know from his own liprj and that when 
at length he joined the Tory party in 1818 he had nothing to retract 
or V meant seems beyond dispute. But his Toryism had this pecu¬ 
liarity, that it was not the result of history or tradition, hut sprang 
out of the circumstances iu which he found the oountry placed when 
first invited to enter public life. What was best to be done under 
existing circumstances ? This question, unbiassed by prejudice and 
unfettered by connection, Oopley could* answer for*himself. How 
far he might have been influenced by considerations of personal 
interest has -already bean considered. Our present point is that his 
political judgment was independent. It is, secondly, to be observed 
that Jjord Lyndhurst, whatever his relations with Liberalism, had a 
peculimgnverston f° the Whigs. u Whiggery,” he said, “ a real and 
selfish aristocracy under the pretence of liberty, was an impudent 
fraud.” Thus we see that, having come into public life without 
any political associations, he became an ardent opponent of Whig- 
gism, was accused of Radicalism, and was himself a Tory. There 
ate few things more curious than the coincidence in these three par¬ 
ticulars between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is, I think, tolerably plain that the *old traditions of ^Toryism 
which Mr. Disraoli endeavoured to resuscitate did really to some 
extent survivo in men like the Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon, 
in so far as they still distinctly recognised in the Whig creed «the 
principle of dictating to the Crown in the appointment of ministers. 
Lyndhurst, in his aversion to the Whigs, readily adopted‘the con¬ 
trary principle from the Tories, and bonce no doubt his activity 
during the memorable two years which witnessed the great battle of 
reform. . What would one not give for the secret history of that 
memorable week which witnessed the last fruitless struggle of the 
monarohy to shake off the grip of the Revolution. When we first 
heard of the Life of Lord Lyndhurst we had hoped that such was 
forthcomihg; but, as the reader already has divined, it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the facts. Whdn the House of Lords went into 
committed on Lord Grey's third Reform Bill, Lord Lyndhurst, on the 
7th May, 1832, carried an amendment against the ministry by a 
majority of thirty-five. The amendment was to the effect that the- 
enfranchising clauses of the Bill should be taken before the dis¬ 
franchising. Nor was the distinction so unmeaning as has some¬ 
times been supposed. The amendment amounted to a declaration 
that the main object of the Bill was to provide members for the 
large unrepresented towns, and that the disfranchisement of the 
smaller boroughs was only a means to that end. First find out how 
many members were wanted, and then you would know how many 
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seats to appropriate. But tho principle of the Bill in. the eyes el 
Lord Grey and Lord John Unwell was the reverse el tMs,?immeiy, 
the abolition of the nomination system on its own merits.* Lotus 
first get rid, they Said, of Gatton and Old Sarum, andthen&will be 
time enough to think about Manchester and Leeds. These were two 
fundamentally different conceptions of the purpose of the Bill end 
of the evils it was intended to remove. And there could have been 
no inconsistency at any timo in the, leaders of the t Tory party, 
excepting, perhaps, the Duke of Wellington, brifiging in a measure 
based upon Loril Lyndhurat’s amendment The ministers made it 
a Cabinet question, and tendered their resignations unless they Were 
allowed to oreate new peers. The permission was refused; Lord 
Grey retired, and from the 9 th to the 15 th of May took place those 
anxious consultations among the Tory party the full record of which 
would be worth a mine of gold. * • ** 

It appears not to have been thought unlikely that the ministers 
would accept the amendment, for as far as we can judge at this 
distance of time, the Tory chiefs were quite unprepared for what 
followed. Had they anticipated the resignation of Lord Grey On 
Lyndhurst’s amendment being carried, they would surely have come 
to some understanding among themselves as to what course they 
were to take if they were Called on to form an administration. As 
it was, Lord Lyndhurst, as the mover of the suocessful resolution, 
was sent for by the‘King, and desired by his Majesty to consult with 
the,leading men of the Tory party on the possibility of their forming 
an administration and bringing in a moderate Reform Bill. The 
scheme broke down, mainly in consequence of the refusal of Sir 
Robert Peel to have anything to do with it j but while Lyndhurst 
and Wellington were considering how far it might be possible to 
go on without him, the® House of Commons passed a resolution 
calling on the King to reinstate his former ministers, and thus gave 
the finishing blow to what, after all, was not a wholly desperate 
undertaking. 

Lord Brougham, among others, was of opinion that the attempt 
might have succeeded. The old system and the old boroughs were 
still- In existence. The Crown was still powerful. It was thought 
that a reaction in the counties was still possible. . Mr. Disraeli, 
who, one would suppose, must have talked the matter ever with 
Lord Lyndhurst, thought that it was not. v And it is stated in ' 
the J&reviUe Memoirs that Lord Lyndhurst himself only proposed 
his amendment because the ultra Tories insisted on it, and it 
was necessary to keep them to their colours. If this is true it may 
be presumed that he foresaw the consequences. But the author of 
the Qrebille Memoirs is not invariably to be depended on, and it 
seems more probable that the Tory leaders saw in the suooess of the 
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amendment the %|t atep tpwsri^ a compromise w£i$h would con- 
eidera%m&‘g*tn It 

seems, to me, X mmfe«|Wthiri with thin .ofcjfcot in vfety iMNnend- 
wept* was * torn* and creditable. to I#«t Lyndhutstk states¬ 
manship, principle it expressed would have redressed thawomt 
anomalies while retaining someof the more useful features of the aid 
ri§im .. And L’cannot help thinking that the experiment was well 
worth trying. *Sir Bobert Peel, whether he really felt himself 
debarred from introducing a feeform Bill, or wished to shake himself 
free from hit Old associates, or was actuated by the two motives put 
together, made, ’in my opinion, a great mistake. The ultra Tories 
who, out of pure rage and mortification, stormed at the proposal 
that their own party should adopt the question, acted only according 
to their lights. But I cannot help thinking that in May, 1832, 
the day was rot irretrievably lost, and that a political Kelson might 
have won another Copenhagen. 

Between the passing of the Reform Bill and the dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne’^ administration in 1834, Lord Lyndhurat took little part 
in politios. Nor is there much to notice in his political career till 
the introduction of the Municipal Corporation Act after Peel’s 
resignation *in 1835. Sir Robert Peel had endeavoured to amend 
the Bill in committee, but of course without success, and the task of 
relieving it of some of its worst features devolved on Lorfl. Lynd¬ 
hurat in the Lords. He went further than Peel,‘however, and when 
Lord Campbell reminded him of this he is said to have exolaiyied 
impatiently, “Peel! What is Peel to me ? Damn Peel I ” an exclama¬ 
tion which, rightly interpreted, I suspect simply meant “ Damn Jock 
Campbell.” The differences, however, between Peel and Lord 
Lyndhurat on this particular measure gave rise to a series of rumours 
with 'regard to their political relations, of which the truth or 
faiaehoodVill nevCr perhaps be clearly ascertained, and among others 
to opfi which"appeared in the Times on Lord Lyndhurst’s death, to 
the effect that an agreement had been formed between the Bing and 
Xri^Xgmdhunit, by whiob, if anything happened to the Melbourne 
ministry &> seeond time. Lord Lyndhurst was to be Premiej with the 
title of Bari Copley, and to have twelve seats placed at his disposal, 
one of which was intended for Mr. Disraeli. Sir Theodore Martin 
assures us that there is not the slightest foundation fof such a story, 
though he adds'that Lyndhurst did think Peel mistaken in not having 
infused new blood into his last ministry. It is far *from improbable that 
there were men in the ranks of the Tory party who thought so too; nor 
is it unlikely that some such scheme may have been actually talked 
about., The present writer’s family lived near the seat of Sir-Henry 
Halford, the celebrated physician, who was pretty well ‘versed in 
the political “ talk ” of the time; and he remembors as a boy to 
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have heard remarks on the character and abilities of Lord Lynd¬ 
hurst, showing that he was regahled by the Conservative "'party of 
that day as something much more than a mere Lord Chancellor. 
On Lord Lyndburst’s early recognition of Mr. Disraeli 1 * genius it 
is unnecessary to dwell. It is one of his best titles to fame, and I 
have no doubt that it was founded to some extent on a similarity'of 
character, as well as on that resemblance between tbe circumstances 
under which they entered Parliament to which I*have before re¬ 
ferred. Both men stood outside of the beaten track in which Eng¬ 
lish public life moved. Both were staunch opponents of the Whigs* 
both were accused of being Radicals, and both were Tories. 
“Daring " and “subtle” are the epithets which Mr. Disraeli be¬ 
stowed upon his patron, and Lord Lyndhurst lived long enough to 
hear them both bestowed upon his protege. But for all that the 
report to which the Times gave currency s&vours. too much of 
romance to be accepted without some positive proof, even had it 
not been flatly contradicted by Sir Theodore Martin^ and at all 
events if the scheme in question ever had any existence in the mind 
of Lord Lyndhurst himself, some traces of it must surely be extant 
among the voluminous papers left behind him by one wbo was so 
intimately connected with it. 

A third incident in the career of Lord Lyndhurst which will always 
excite very greatly the curiosity of party politicians is the effort which 
we find him to have made in 1846 to reunite the Protectionists and 
thejPeelites after the repeal of the Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel's 
determination not again to become the leader of the old Conservative 
party, “ the country gentlemen of England," is intelligible enough. 
The Duke of Wellington's assurance that while he remained Com- 
mander-in-Chief he was precluded from taking any stepB hostile to 
Her Majesty’s administration, though earnestly sympathising with 
the object Lord Lyndhurst had at heart, is only what we should have' 
expected from him. But why the scheme was not taken up more; 
warmly by Lord Stanley; why the proposal was so ungraciously 
received by Lord George Bentinck; and who they were “whose 
bitterness, of feeling and personal hostility " were unappeasable, 
tbe world would be very glad to know. Mr. Disraeli set to 
work, after Lord George Bentinck’s death, to effect the same 
object, and I have more than once heard* him explain, the tactics 
which he adopted for that purpose. He was both worse and better * 
qualified than Lord Lyndhurst for the discharge of such a duty; 
better, because being in the House of Commons he had mote oppor¬ 
tunities of acting; worse, because he wanted the authority and the 
influence of Lord Lyndhurst, with whom the Free Traders had served 
long befefre Free Trade was thought of. However, he accomplished 
it so far as to construct a Conservative opposition strong enough for 
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nearly twenty years to do what Lord Lyndhurst wished to do, u oheck 
the democratic rashness of the new school of Liberals;" end so far 
may be said to hove succeeded. But hod Lord Lyndhurst succeeded, 
the history of England might have been different, for his success 
meant nothing less than the return of the whole body of Zeolites 
into the Conservative ranks—Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Aberdeen* Mr. OardWell—and the formation 
of a ministry apparently just &s strong as the ministry of 1841. That 
it would have contained within itself the seeds of dissensions is 
only too probable; and that Lyndhurst must have consented to put 
himself at the head of it, if it was to have a chance *of success, mly I 
think be taken for granted. Nevertheless it was undoubtedly the 
right thing to do ; and if Peel had only been Lyndhurst it could have 
been done with every prospect of permanence. 

It is difficult to look back on the various passages of Sir Robert Peel's 
career on which he and Lord Lyndhurst differed and to avoid the re¬ 
flection that in each of them Peel was in the wrong and Lyndhurst in 
the right. Both in 1827 and again in 1846 it rested with Sir Robert 
Peel whether the Tory party should be reconstructed on a broad and 
popular basis or whether it should not. In each case he refused his 
assistance, and whatever his motives, or the eulogies bestowed on con¬ 
duct which has so largely benefited the eulogists, few impartial Con¬ 
servatives will think that his decision was a wise.one. Sir Theodore 
Martin says that he was hardly likely to listen to Lord Lyndhurst’s 
overtures in 1846, after the treatment he had received from the Pro¬ 
tectionists. But I really cannot see that the treatment of tyr Robert 
Peel by the Protectionists was in any degree worse than the treat¬ 
ment of the Protectionists by Sir Robert Peel. I believe that in 
1846 a$ in 1827, he threw away a great opportunity, and that even 
in 1882, in spite of the great authority of Lord Beaoonsfield, he 
would have done better to act with Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Lyndhurst was altogether a freer and more gallant spirit. 
He had mure in common with Canning than with any of his own con¬ 
temporaries ; and had he either been bred to politics or lived in an age 
of revolutionary violence, would probably have been remembered by 
posterity as one of England’s greatest statesmen. He seems to have 
had almost every qualification for the part; eloquence which could 
be grave and dignified, fervent and passionate, stinging and sarcastic, 
at will i a luminous intellect, a fearless spirit, find a mind both frSe 
from prejudice and incapable of jealousy. 

“ Si duo praeterea tales Idsea tuhaset 
Terra vires I ” 

Had Lyndhurst been leader in the Lords, with a colleague* like Pitt 
in the House of Commons, even in 1882 what might they not 
together have effected. 


T. E. Kebbbl. 
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SaviiiB. My dear St. George, this is kind. I hardly thought to see 
you again. Certainly I did not expert you to turn hack from your 
Eastern journey in order to look at what is left of me. You find me, 
like Falstaff, “‘fallen away cvilely.” I can’t get ug to welcome you, 
I aqi afraid, for my logs are no longer at my disposal. 

St. George. I am shocked, indeed, to find you so ohanged. Your 
letter pained and alarmed me, but did not prepare me for this. 
What is it P >, 

Savilr. Locomotor ataxy in a somewhat advanced’stage. I have 
for some time been dying by inches; now I am dying by whole yards. 
But fancy your coming all the way back from Italy to see me. I 
did not know that you had started when I wrote. 

St. George. That is very little. It is merely the loss of one mail, 
for I am afraid I must go on by the next. Two of my colleagues in 
the High Court are ill and want to come home. It was fortunate 
that your letter reached uie before I embarked at Brindisi. 

Savilb. Well, I can only say with Pope’s dying courtier, “ If, 
where I’m going,‘I could serve you, sir ?” I see no other way of 
requiting your kindness. And that is a somewhat vague offer. Where 
am I going P All that is certain to me is that the world is going 
from mcr. Whether anything will remain of me after this locomotor 
ataxy has done its worst, ai\d if so what will become of it—those are 
questions indeed. You will have come to some purpose if you can 
throw any light upon them. You are looking at that maps of books. 
I have been amusing myself lately by reading all the literature of 
the subject which I could get, and the conclusion at which I arrive 
is pretty much Faust’s—to know that nothing can he known—« 

“ Unci seho das wir nichts wissen konnen,” 

* 

St. George. You have the ‘Katha Upaimhad open before yqu, I 

8ee ' . * *. 

Savilb. Yes; I have been reading it this morning. Indeed, just 

before you entered the room I came upon this passage in the dialogue 
between Nachiketas and Yama, the God of Death: “Nacbifeetas 
said, When a man is dead there is this doubt about him. Some say 
that he is, and others say that he is no more. Some say that there 
is, and some say that there is not, a self other than tho body, the 
senses and the mind, that passes onward into another body.” 

Sx. George. It is a good statement of the great problem; and 
we may safely agree with Nachiketas when he goes on to say that 
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this is a matter that we must know if we would Jenaw the highest 
endofman, “ t ■> t t 

fiUlto. '^hsohre- that he also declares that it Jj^ft “utter 

beyoB&human observation and human reasoning," thirtf it is “ft 
very subtle matter," and that “ there is no other teacher to be 
found like Death.* 

Sv. QjfeOR&B. It is curious how modem dl this sounds. • But, as ft 
matter of fact, are human observation aha human-reasoning inade¬ 
quate to prove that man, is not wholly of the material order—that 
he has ft self ovjer which the death of the body has ho power ? I do . 
not think they are inadequate. , . 

Savixe. I should like to hear your argument on this topic. For 
myself, T frankly own I think the materialists have a strong case. 
They keep to the faots. They find that life can be traced to a cer¬ 
tain collocation of master. They find that another collooation of 
matter extinguishes it The existence of the soul is merely an hypo¬ 
thesis. It may be true. I don't see how it can bo proved. 

St. Gkobge, Do not let us go too fast. You may call the existence 
of the soul an hypothesis, if you please; hut you may with equal 
justice call the existence of matter an hypothesis. I mean matter in 
itself—matter as an objective fact, apart from mind. What, indeed, 
is matter but the name we give to an unknown force of which the 
manifestations may be reduced to resistance, or, perhaps I should 
rather say, inertia, under conditions of time and space ? Do we 
really know anything more than that about matter, in th® last 
resort ? I do not think we can say that we do. But we know more 
than that about spirit. We know of external phenomena through 
the mind. Our knowledge of montahstates and processes is direct. 
True it is that all real knowledge supposes a prior sensation. Still 
what is sensation P Coleridge described'it as u vision nascent; not 
the cause of intelligence, but intelligence itself, revealed as an 
earlier power in the process of self-construction and the description 
seems just. 

SAvxtft. Of course, matter cannot bo known without a mind to 
know it—whatever mind may be-^-nor can we pretend that we know 
it as it is in itself, or that we know anything about it except its 
qualities. But pray go on, for the subject is to me of most pressing 
interest, 

tfaf, 0eo»ge. I do not know that I shall say anything new. .All 
I cap profess to do is to put before you what commends itself to my 
own mind as indubitably true. Let us, then, consider man as wo 
know of him, or rather-—for in this department no less than in our 
own profession the maxim holds, “ Dolus latet tn generahbns ” —let 
us avoid abstractions, and let me speak of the one man whom I know 
' best — myself. What am I then P Well, the first fact about mo is 
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the consciousness of my own separate existence. I know that Lam X 
—that under my hat exists a being who is not yon, npr any one 
else; who lives alone, and who dies alone; and who from hia first 
breath to his lost is the same man. My personal unchanging iden¬ 
tity, I say, is the first fact about me. ' 

Savile. I do not see how that fact or.n be denied, however it may 
be explained. A 

St. George. What, then, is this personal unchanging self of which 
I am conscious P Is it anything belonging to the material order ? 
One of the most* definitive gains of modern physical science, as of 
course I need not tell you, is the establishment of the constant flux of 
all matter. This isolation from the rest of the universe, of which I 
am conscious as being the first fact about me, cannot be referred to 
my physical organism, for every particle of that organism is inces¬ 
santly changing and entering other organisms, animal and vegetable. 
Physically considered, we have nothing of our own. What is really 
ours, what constitutes our true self, is the thinking being. The 
phenomenal part of me has changed over and over again. I remain. 
It is now changing, and in a short time will have completely 
changed. I shall still be the same I. Ego, ego , animus. 

Savile. It is a strong point, this unbroken consciousness of 
personal identity amid the constant mutation of the atoms which 
make up our physical organism. I do not know that it has been 
satisfactorily met by the materialists—as yet. Buchner, indeed, 
observes that though the substances which make up the brain change, 
the mode of their composition must be permanent and determinative 
of the mode of individual consciousness. He adds that these interior 
processes are inexplicable and r inconceivable. 

St. George. There at all events we may''safely agree with him* 

Savile* But before you go on, let me point out that the argument 
which you have just urged upplies equally to the brutes. Look at 
my dog Spider, as he lies there on the hoarthrug. All the atoms of 
which his bodily frame is made up are in a constant state of flux, 
just as those atoms are which make up my body. Materially, he is 
not the same dog that he was a very short time ago, but an entirely 
different dog. His personal identity, however, remains the same, 
and he is very conscious of it. He knows that he is Spider, not Leo 
his friend, nor Hector his foe; and he knofrs that he is the same 
Spjder that he always,has been. What is really he, what constitutes 
his true self, is, I suppose, not his nerves, nor his tissues, nor his 
bones, nor his tail, but the thinking beinjj which resides within these 
environments. 

St. George. And why not? It seems to me manifest tbat in 
every living organism, be it animal or vegetable, you must distin¬ 
guish* as the old schoolmen did, between phenomena and substance. 
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What we, call life, wherever we find it, is, as I account, tjbya result of 
the union of spirit And matter—of the anitrns ct duke 

consortwh —-the sweet wedlock of soul end body. Descarfce’s machine 
theory of the animals we oall lower is certainly no lodger tenable in 
the face of what we now know about them. 

Savile. So that we may talk of a thinking self in doge, horses, 
and cats J So that Sir Joseph Banks, upon the memorable occasion 
whett, if P6ter Pindar is to be trusted, he exclaimed,— 

“ Pleas aio not lobsters, damn^lheir souls,” a 
was not exactly bvmbinam tn vacuo . and a poet of % different order 
is to be taken literally when he sings of u a spirit in the woods.” 

St. Ge6rge. There is a profound saying of Thoreau, to whom so 
many of nature’s open secrets were revealed : “ The mystery of the 
life of plants is kindred with that of our own lives. We must not 
expect to probe with our lingers the sanctuary of any life, whether 
animal or vegetable.” I am persuaded that the true self of every 
animate being is spiritual. I do not, of course, say that all souls are 
tlie same, or that human souls have not endowments which animal 
and vegetative souls do not possess. But, my very dear friend, let 
us be serious. Petor Pindar's scurrility won’t help us much in a 
discussion of this kind. ’ 

Savile. Believe me, I have never been more serious than I am at 
the present moment. “ Truth sits upon the lips of dying men.” 
But you know my cast of mind has always been somewhat Voltairian, 
and I can’t change it now. If, as I strongly incline to think. 
Swift was right in holding life to be a ridiculous tragedy, perhaps 
our highest wisdom is to look as much as we can upon the risible side 
of it. Bijfc don’t let us digress. You have doubtless considered the 
fact that mental processes depend upon the bodily organs. You 
cannot think without a brain. And not only so, it has been clearly 
established that certain sets of conceptions and impressions depend 
so absolutely upon certain portions of the brain that, if those portions 
be retuoved, the impressions and conceptions disappear with them. 
Phrenology has doubtless been discredited by charlatans. But Gall 
was Unquestionably right in his main pbsition, that the various parts 
of the. brain are the seats of different intellectual faculties. Buchner 
makes a point when he asks, What more signal proof of the 
material character'of the so-called “ soul ” can you have than that the 
anatomised Scalpel is able to take it away, bit by bit ? and appeals 
triumphantly to this fact as putting it beyond question that the intel¬ 
lectual faculties are a product of the cerebral substance. 

St. George. Buchner and his school have a strange way of 
reasoning. I admit their facts, but deny their inferences. The fact 
of the close connection between the brain and the thought, and 
between certain sections of the brain and certain intellectual faculties, 
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i» indisputable. But it is a curious kind of logic whicb.pronouncos, 
as a necessary conclusion from these facts, that inteHecfcis a^iearion 
of the brain and thought a mere secretion, 
cerebral substance be a product of the mind t No doubtiiM^i n^In 
cannot think without a brain. No doubt the various develop&Wi|A of 
intelligence and sensibility correspond with developments of hjn&n. 
No doubt the removal of a particular portion of the cerebral substance, 
or grave injury to it, is followed—for* a time, at all events—*-by the 
cessation of tho faculty of which that portion was the organ. So, the 
musician cannot play without an instrument, nor can ho produce 
certain sounds if the notes whereon he expresses them are wanting or 
are dumb 

“ But the soul is not the body, and the breath is not the Bute; 

Both together make the musio; either marred, and all is mute.’* 

No, the soul is not the body. I can give you what seems to me a 
convincing proof of that from my own recent experience. Net long 
ago I took laughing gas, before having a tooth drawn. So complete 
was the insensibility which it produced that when I came to myself, 
after the operation was over, I asked the dentist when he was going 
to begin. On the other hand, my mind, while I was undor the 
influence of the anaesthetic, was active and lucid in a quite astonishing 
degree. I seemed to be in a land of marvels, where # the deepest 
mysteries were revealed to me; and when the effect of the gas passed 
off, it was as though the veil of illusion had fallen again between me 
and realities. Swiftly the vision faded, but the general impression 
remained, indistinct and blurred indeed, for some hours. I suppose 
this experience is common enough. Sir Humphrey Davy, I 
remember, tells us how after taking nitrous oxide, he exclaimed to 
Dr. Kinglake, “ with the most intense belief and prophetic earnest* 
ness, ‘ Nothing exists but thought; the universe is composed of 
impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains.’ ” „ 

Savile. The phenomena of sotherisation are certainly very curious, 
and I wonder that they have not been made more of by your side. 

Sr. George. There are many kindred phenomena not less curious, 
and not of less evidential vdlue as to the spiritual element in the 
nature of man. Consider how in sleep we sometimes transcend our 
individual limits and project ourselves* into* futurity.,, Cpnsjider the 
marvels of second, sight, of mesmerism, of clairvoyance) of Spiritualism. 
Nothing, of course, is easier than to put aside the accounts of these 
things contemptuously, and to pronounce dogmatically that they are 
either delusions or impostures, and cannot be true. But nothing is 
more unscientific. Make the largest deductions you reasonably may 
for error and fraud, and there remains a vast body of quite irre¬ 
fragable facts—facts which testify to the incorporeal nature, the inde¬ 
pendent action, and the distinot personality of the soul. 
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Tttu remember Balaab’ii noir&,W'0$$t the 
frcefcvertad to Catholicism lay the wdhdett of 


fatl Yea, I thinjf "Balsac neyer wrote anything finer 

tfiah those pages of TJreule Mkouet; but surely without going to 
mesmerism, good old Doctor Minoret might have Recognised the 
existence of psychical states in which the laws.of the material 
universe are transcended. Hie man must have lived to little pur¬ 
pose who has not experienced the truth of the old proverb, Cor ad 
cor loquitur. Is it not a common experience enough for soul to com¬ 
municate with soul without the intermediary of the external senses P 
Love, friendship, sympathy, do they not often prove'their independ¬ 
ence of articulate speech, of formulated ideas P Nay, more, have we 
not all something divinatory— fiavrev/xa n —within our own breasts, 
whereby, in Goethe’s happy phrase, in particular cases we can put 
out the feelers of our soul beyond its bodily limits, and obtain a pre¬ 
sentiment of, nay an actual insight into, the immediate future P 
And is not all this quite irreconcilable with the materialistic, theory 
of man P 

Savilb. “ Materialistic theory ” is a vague term. There are 
many materialistic theories, many degrees of materialism. I suppose 
we must all agree that since the intellectual revolution wrought by 
Kant, the materialism of which Cabanis and Condillac spoke the last 


word is no longer tenable. What we now know about the physi¬ 
ology of the sense organs has been fatal to it. But there is a more 
subtle theory. Feeling, it has been urged, depends upon the group¬ 
ing of molecular movements, which physiology is beginning to 
discover and register: sensation, and with it our whole intellectual 
existence, may be due to elementary forces, infinite in number and 
incessantly varying in combination. That is an hypothesis with 
which the facts Could stand well enough, I think. But it would take 
us long to discuss it. And my time is short. After all it is a mere 
hypothesis, Still, even if it be evident—-which is .your point—that 
what ^ is the fashion to call “ soul” is something more than a simple 
'function x>f the nervous system, what is the gainJP In the name of> 
oomnjon sense can we get beyond Voltaire’s account, that u scad ” is 
a vague Indefinite term expressing an unknown principle of effects 
known and felt by us, which has generally been taken'for the origin 
or cause of life, or for life itself, Be it so, if you like. But* what 
reason is there for supposing that death is not fatal to it P 

St. Gbqbgb. Reasons in abundance there are, as it seems to me. 


That the living organism is something more than matter, appears to 
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be abundantly proved by any dead body. Chemically considered, 
a corpse at the moment after death is, in many cases, exaqflywhat 
it was at the moment before death. I mean its material constituents 
are the same. There are the same atoms, the same molecules* the 
same physico-chemical properties. ]3ut motion, sensation,, Intelli¬ 
gence, have departed from it. Why? Because the force whioh 
directed and governed the myriads of moleeulos that compose it, and 
whence came its motion, its sensation, its intelligence, has vanished. 
That force we <sall life. But if all the material constituents of man 
remain when life lias departed, if no collocation 6f those material 
constituents will produce life, is it not plaip that life cannot be the 
produot of those material constituents ? 

Savile. Well, of course we must all agree with Tyndall, that 
“ it is the compounding, in the organic world of forces, belonging 
equally to the inorganic, that constitutes the mystery and the miracle 
of vitality." But what is your drift ? 

Sr. George. I say it is a mystery which the scalpel of the anatomist 
will never lay bare, a miraole which no processes of the laboratory 
will ever reduce to tho merely physical 'order. What seems to me 
certain is that the force which we call life is not the result df any 
combination of physical sftoms, that there is no correlation, in any 
true sense, between it and any of the forces which we commonly 
call inorganic. Hence I think I speak the words of truth and 
soberness if I say that its origin is spiritual. Ho conclusion, I submit, 
is so reasonable in view of the facts of physical science as this : that 
the life* of the body depends upon an immaterial something that 
vivifies the material frame—a something which we call the soul; that 
it is a force which is the result of their union. 

Savile. And what of death ? 

St. George. Death is not a state but an act. It is the dissolution 
of the union of soul and body, and the extinction of that physical 
life which came from that union. It is the destruction of nothing, 
for nothing in the universe perishes. As every schoolboy knows, the 
material elements of the body undergo after death a process of slow 
combustion, whioh we call decomposition, whereby they are trans¬ 
formed. And if this is so, we may securely conclude that the more 
excellent part of man does not perish. True and beautiful are those 
words of Michelet : “Pas une piece et pas un atome ducorps dont' 
fut vfetue mon fitme n’est perdu, tu le "sais. Des Clements qui le 
constituent chacun va trouver son semblable, retourne a ses affinity. 
Combien plus l’&rae elle-mfcme, la puissance harmonique qui fit 
1’unitC de ce corps, doit durer et survivre! EUe survit, mais une. 
Car 1’unitC, c'est sa nature.” L 

Savile. It is beautiful—but it is poetry. 

St. George. And is it, therefore, the less true? We have been 
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discussing this great question hitherto mainly from the point of view 
of physical science. 'But, as you well know, I am&^from admit¬ 
ting that physical science is the only instrument of fesit^^ge, or 
that its Methods are the only way of arriving at truth. It ftibms to 
mothaHhe old philosophers, both of India and of Grceee,have been 
abundantly Justified hy modem thought in insisting that the intel¬ 
lect is more trustworthy than the senses, as being conversant with 
the realities that underlie the objects of sense. 

SAviek. Are we to leav<j facts for Words? Can any good come 
of logomachy? # * 

Sr. George. I am far from wishing to leave facts for words. ’ I 
only ask you to look at all the facts. That intuition which I possess 
of myself, and for which I do not depend upon sense, is it not a fact, 
and, as I said just now, the first of facts? Is there not an essential 
difference between physical facts and spiritual P Volition, the ethical 
sense, the sense of beauty, the sense of infinitude, is it possible with¬ 
out absurdity to refer these faculties to the material order ? Surely 
we may say with old Montaigne, “ Quelles betes ce sont que verlu 
et justice! ” 

Savile. Does your argument, in strictness, amount to more than 
this: that because the body is visible and because the effects of 
corporeal functions are cognisable by tho senses, it cannot possess 
functions and produce effects which are known to us by a direct and 
internal perception ? But why not P It iB a question of fact. 

St. George. Well, my very dear friend, I will only say, what°I 
feel with an intensity of conviction which no words can express, that 
the superstitions of materialism appear to me to be an infinitely 
worse outrage to the human reason than the superstitions of the 
lowest kinds of fetichism. If a man will believe that sensation can 
produce ideas independent of matter, of tinie, and of place, he will 
believe anything. The testimony of consciousness as to the distinc¬ 
tion between soul and body—closely united as they are—seems to 
me conclusive. I think Goethe was well warranted when he said to 
Eckermann, u Man has a right to believe in the existence and immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, and such a belief is agreeable to his nature, whereas 
the contrary belief is not.” And I say further with him> “To me 
the eternal existence of the soul is clear from its activity. If I work 
incessantly until .my death, I have a sort of guarantee from nature 
of another form of existence, when the present can no longer supply 
a field for the energies of my spirit.” 

> Saviue. I don’t think that argument helps you much. I do not 
deny that it has a certain amount of weight in Goethe’s mouth. 
There is something in us, I confess, which gives a* negative reply to 
%e question, Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor urget ? The feeling 
that the greatness, the beauty, the wealth of thought which we have 
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known in the ohoiee specimens of humanity cannot he quenobedin 
the’ duet leads man to— r , 

“. . . . build himself* he knows not what 
Of second life* he knows not where.” 

This is natural enough when we think of a Quinctilius, a ^ Goethe. 
But the argument may be reversed with terrible effect. Just consider 
what the vast majority of our race are and ever have been since the 
dawn of history, not to go back to the cave men, the river-drift men, 
and our other far-off ancestors; and is not the personal immortality 
of all these myriads of bestial and barbaric beings incredible ? 

St. George. It is an argumentum ad v&rtiginem. The, mind reds 
at the vision you conjuro up. But after aU you are simply painting 
a fancy picture upon the unsubstantial canvas of our infinite igno¬ 
rance. What do we know of the conditions of e^tra physical 
existence? We cannot judge the invisible that has passed beyond 
us, by the visible that is left behind. I have in my pocket a letter 
from a friend of mine, in which there is a page that may well serve, 
I think, as a gloss upon this thought of Goethe. “ There must be 
progress from life to life. It cannot be that life should either rise 
out of death or finally return thither. From nothing we can get 
nothing; we cannot get to life and thought from that whioh simply 
is not* But if the beginning and the root of things is life, then the 
cyclic return of existence to that beginning must mean an inoreased 
power and depth of existence. To say that existence is a circle 
tiaced in air, a wheel turning idly upon itself, and doing nought but 
turn, a thing self-born and self-devouring, a painted nothing that 
appears and vanishes again, is all one with denying the primal 
intuition of reason, whereby we know the difference between is 
and is not." Such, as I should gather from his various utterances 
upon this matter, was pretty much the way in whioh it presented 
itself to Goethe’s mind. His luminous calm seems to me to have 
been undisturbed by the confirmed suspiciousness of temper-^-born 
of the phenomena that come and go and deceive us with A vain 
promise of stability—to whioh we lesser men owe the’ perturbations 
that cloud for our mind this question of an after life. , To his 
undimmed vision the truth lay revealed that phenomena cannot be 
all; t^at we ourselves abide under all changes; that life i&v&ot a 
painted nothing, but “a painted veil,” hiding the everlasting reality 
whose presence is°proved by its unending works. 

Savilr. “Good sentences and well pronounced.” It is possible 
that Goethe would have accepted your gloss. But I should like to 
know what your orthodox friends would ip*ke of it. I should he 
inclined to say that what has done most “ to cloud for our 
minds this question of an after life” is the masB of absurdities 
propounded by Christianity about it. If the Christian religion is 
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not~to fall .extinct,, it* teaching about life amt death ^nnsf .fefi trans- 
formeder maiuaetli ii Hegel would eay, itt * f its 

crsedmust develop, a»d that as quickly W postil m& tlbS^sapd of 
seSeafefc < * * ** 

“ n» 'hP$y8v (fi&iyjkUTQi, &< Upov koI crtpvbv *oi repa.T<Httti 

* Oar old.lamps hare served pretty well for a good many centuries 
to light the foremost races of mankind through, the world’s darkness, 
and 'they still seem to be burning pretty brightly. Before giving 
them up Soft new ones, we should like to bfe sure that we should gain 
by the exchange. • * 

Savii,b, I think you will find that they will want a good deal of 
adaptation if they are to suit modern needs. Look the facts in the 
face, my dear fellow. Is not the Christian account of life and death 
briefly this j that the Creator and Governor of the infinite universe 
is, to borrow Tyndall’s pungent description, a manufacturer of souls, 
turning out annually for England and Wales some quarter of a 
million—-bad specimens enough, most of them—for the, human 
accidents of accidents, begotten, or misbegotten, in that portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions; that these immortal creatures are freely 
created with the full knowledge of their Creator that few of them 
will come within measurable distance of the religious and* moral 
standard which he prescribes to them; that after their brief life in 
this world these souls all appear before the Supreme Judge, the 
vast majority—as of course He had foreknown—to be condemned 
to everlasting torments, a few to enter heaven, and some, as Catholics 
hold, to undergo a greater or less purification in purgatorial fire, 
until they are sufficiently cleansed for the abode oi bliss; that at the 
end of tile world the bodies in which these souls dwelt will be recon¬ 
stituted'—although their constituent atoms h*ave gone through count¬ 
less changes—and will he reunited to them to share their eternal 
destiny. ’ I put it to your candour: Is this theory of life and death 
tenable by any intelligent man who will not make his reason blind 
and who really thinks about it ? 

St. . Geobgb. I will answer you, pqint by point and, be assured, 
with entire candour; and in order to be accurate I will be guided in 
my answer by the teaching of Catholicity, as being the most precise 
and" dogmatic of. all the varieties of Christianity. First, as to the 
origin of the soul. No doubt many considerable authorities have* 
held, and still hold, that when a man chances to beget a child a soul 
is immediately created, to animate it. But thia Creationist doctrine 
is not of faith. The Traducian view:—that the soul, like the body, is 
derived firom the parent-—has been held by theologians of much 
repute, and has never been condemned. Or if you elect to say, with 
St. Augustine, I do not like to dogmatise about a matter of whioh I 
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know nothing—Je ne suis pas dans les seorets du bon Dieu— 
you would be quite at liberty as a Catholic Christian to cta so. 

Savile. Le bon Dieu! The adjective is somewhat inappropriate 
in thia connection. Anyhow, you hold the soul to be directly or 
indirectly from God— 

“ What out of Benselese Jtfothing to provoko 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke ' t 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of everlasting penalties, if broke ’* ? 

And with the knowledge that those penalties would be incurred ? 
How is it possible that a Being at once All Good and Omniscient 
could freely create any soul before which lay an eternity of ineffable 
misery? 

St. George. I do not know. All the answers that have been given 
to that question seem to me to be the idlcgt of verbiage. IS ay more, 
I do not profess to explain how a tear in a baby's eye or the sufferings 
of a crushed worm are to be reconciled with the perfect goodness of 
the Omnipotent. I freely grant that the constitution of the world, if 
we had nothing else to guide us, would lead to the conclusion that it 
is the work of an incomplete or a restricted goodness. 

Savile. You remember the account given by a certain French 
actresB of the terms in which she was wont to express herself, " quand 
il m’arrive de prier Bieu—“ 0 mon Dieu! si toutefois vous existez, 
eeoutez-moi, si toutefois vous pouvez m’entendre, et ayez la supreme 
Uont4, si toutefois vous 6tes bon, de m’accorder la petite favour que je 
vous demande, si vraiment vous pouvez faire tout ce que vous voulez.” 

St. George. Well, if we rest merely in the phenomenal world I 
do not think we can get much beyond that devotional formula. But 
it is the conclusion of reason that the Omnipotent is God because He 
is the highest, the perfect Good. And here religious faith comes in: 
“ Etiamsi Occident me, in Ipso sperabo.” It is the old mystery of the 
existence of evil. Why waste words upon a matter which is hope¬ 
lessly insoluble P I say, as Kent expresses it, that “ Supreme wisdom 
deals with intelligent beings according to a principle of free will, 
and in the administration of His empire allows their good and eviF to 
emanate from and to be imputed to themselves." 

Savile. The old metaphysical juggle. Pardon me; X cannot call 
it anything else. . 

St. George. A*primary fact of human nature, however inexplicable, 
and the indispensable basis of human society. 

“ Our wills axe outb, we know not how J 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 

Savile. I know, I know. But an argument on this matter would 
take us far and bring us—nowhere. 

St. Geoege. The ultimate appeal is to the Supreme Court of Con- 
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sciousness. Does any man really think that ha is an,automaton? 
The voice of human nature spoke by Dr. Johnson: ° as to 

the doctrine of necessity, no man believes in it. If a man should 
give me arguments that I do not see, though I could not answer 
them, should 1 believe that I do not see ? ” 

Savile. Weil, let us go on to the last articles of that cheerful 
document, the Greed of St. Athanasius : “ At whose coming all men 
shall rise again with their ojm bodies and shall give account for 
their own works. And they that have done good shall go into life 
everlasting, and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 11 

St. George. As to the resurrection of the bqdy, Catholics., of 
course, hold that doctrine of the Creed, but are by no means com¬ 
mitted to any specific explanation of it. There is, indeed, a very 
weighty school of contemporary Protestant theologians—Ulrici is 
their ablest spokesman—who hold that it is natural, and implies only 
the persistence of the “ form,” not of the material, of the force which 
is inherent in a seed or a cell, not of what has been drawn from the 
environment and yielded up at death—not of the outward nerves and 
tissues in which it was sheathed. They affirm that we have good 
grounds for believing in the existence of a non-atomic enswathement 
of the soul, ethereal, intangible, invisible, which at death departs 
with it from the muddy vesture of decay and constitutes thq resur¬ 
rection body. I am by no means satisfied that this is not pretty 
much what Spinoza meant by his “essentia cofporis,” which he 
affirmed to pertain to the essence of the mind, and to he necessarily 
eternal. Next, as to everlasting life. There, it seems to me, you get your 
ideas from Frederick Harrison and his “ eternity of the tabor,” or 
from Lord Byron’s account of George IIJ. inside the gates of Para¬ 
dise : “ X left him practising the Hundredth Psalm.” You would do 
better to go for your theology to theologians. Bourdaloue’s descrip¬ 
tion of the happiness of the blessed in the Beatific Vision is \ “ Ils 
possMent Dieu, et dans Dieu ils trouvent le repos le plus parfait et 
[’assemblage de tous les biens, puisque Dieu est leur fin demidre et 
que cheque 6tre, parvenu 4 sa fin, s’y repose commeda&s son centre.” 
Lastly, concerning those who fail of their final end and are lost, let me 
take down from your shelves the Grammar of Assent and read you a 
few sentences of it: “ As to those various religions which, together 
with Christianity, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, here again 
we ought, before we judge, to understand, not only the whole state o£ 
the case, but what is meant by the doctrine itself. Eternity, or end¬ 
lessness, is in itself only a negative idea, though punishment is posi¬ 
tive. , Its fearful force, as added to punishment, lies in what it is not ,* 
it means no ohange of state, no annihilation, no restoration. But it 
cannot become a quality of punishment any more than a man’s living 
seventy years is a quality of his mind, or enters into the idea of his 
vot. xxxr. M.S. K 
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virtues or talents. If punishment be attended by continuity, by a sense 
of duration and succession, by the mental presence of its past and its 
future, by a sustained power of realising it, this must be because it is 
endless and something more; Buch inflictions are an.addition to its. 
endlessness, and do not necessarily belong to it because it feendless. 
As I have already said, the great mystery is not that evil has^no end, 
but that it bad a beginning/' 

Savile. It is a striking passage, and I suspect that “ more is 
meant than meets tho ear” in these words of his moat eloquent 
Eminence. I am quite sutfe that neither you nor he, however you 
may impose upon.yourselves, believe in your heart of hearts a dogma 
which, gloss it over as you will, “ ascribes to God the attributes of 
a malignant fiend.” “ If God could have dispensed with hell and 
did not, then He is not benevolent; if He would have dispensed with 
hell and could not, then He is not omnipotent/’* Theft is a dilemma 
from which there is no escape. 

St. George. Yes, there is this way out of it, or round it— if you 
like—that we aro not yet in a position to frame a scientific theodicy; 
that we cannot do so for the simple reason that the attempt involves 
what Butler calls “ tho infinitely absurd supposition that we know 
the whole of tho caso.” Your favourite Omar Khayy&m has a 
quatrain very much to tho purpose :— 

“ A hajr, peibapa, divides the Falso and True, 

Yes: and a single Ahf were the clue, 

• t Could you but find it—.to the Treasuro-house, 

And peradventure to the Master too.” 

Savile. " Could you but find it! ” Yes, indeed. 

Sr. George. Meanwhile ‘you are quite right in believing that 
neither Cardinal Newman nor I ascribe to God the attributes of a 
malignant fiend. * 

Savile. Some good Christians certainly do. I was talking the 
other day to a very learned and accomplished Catholic ecclesiastic, 
who told me that he had been called in to give the last sacraments to 
a poor Irishman. He found his penitent with some freethinking 
friend who was arguing that there was no hell. The dying Celt 
raised himself up with much indignation. “ No hell! ” he exclaimed; 

“ then where is the poor man's consolation ? ” 

St. George. A people's religion is, and ev&r must be, a corrupt 
religion. Qnidguid-rccipitur secundum modum recipient# recipitur. It 
is the commonest mistake in the present day for men to identify 
Christian teaching with some vulgar caricature of it and then to 
condemn it offhand without in the least understanding what it 
really is. It fills one with pity to see- earnest and able men thus 
wasting time and energy in arguing, as the old Greeks would have 
said, about tho shadow of an ass. Then, again, remember that to 
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take any one doctrine of a body of scientific theology such ie the 
Catholic CrCfed is, separately and tothe exclusion of is to 

caricature the wbolh of it. Moreover, Christian teaching to 

be gyhtbd^ And aft economy of divine things. Evetyakiole of 
faith sih^ibe construed according to the sense of Goethe’s fine, 
, “ AHes vetgfingliche i$t nur pin Gleichniss.” Surely there is some 
middle term between knowing exactly how things are in themselves 
and knowing nothing at all about them. Are not painting, poetry, 
and music economical in their representation of reality P Is not 
speech itself a most mysterious yet a true analogon of thought? But 
you are looking at the clook. I fatigue you. * * 

Savile. No, not at all.* But it is getting near the time for my 
doctor’s daily visit. He won’t, however, be here for another quarter 
of an hour, and there is just one more topic upon which I should like 
to hear you. "Son have doubtless considered how far your view of 
life and death can bo reconciled with the doctrine of progressive 
evolution, that the more perfect comes from the less perfect, and the 
conscious from* the unconscious—a doctrine which I believe you no 
more doubt than 1 do. 

St. George. It is a large subject to deal with in so short a time. 
"We shall get on best by being as precise and scientific as possible. 
Nay, you must pardon me if I am a trifle didactic. In regftrd to 
evolution, then, I would distinguish three things; the nature, the 
environment, and the resultant. By the nature I mean the active 
power from which we start; by the environment all other powers 
that act upon it, or upon which it acts; by the resultant, the species 
at which we finally arrive. 

Savile. All this has a very scholastic sflund. 

St. George. I submit that it is none the worse for that. I go 
on to lay it down as an axiom that all change, including, therefore, 
development, or change to a* higher condition of aotivity, must be 
subject to the law of causation, and that whatever passes from 
potentiality to act is moved by a sufficient cause. Hence I deny 
that not-mind can ever result in mind, or not-Kfe in life. I deny 
that any number of transformations produced by any number of 
environments can raise it to a state of consciousness or enable it to 
become an ego. 

Savile. As a matter of fact spontaneous generation, as we all 
confess, has never, in any circumstances known*to us, been wit¬ 
nessed. Still, you are aware that weighty authorities strongly 
incline to believe it: Herbert Spencer goes so far as to Bay that, were 
not man’s origin implicated, “ we should accept without a murmur 
the derivation of animal and vegetable life from what we call 
inorganic matter.” 

St. George. I think the evidence clearly points that way; and if 
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the fact were established, as I incline to think it will be, sooner or 
later, I for one should be very far from murmuring about it. If 
matter, or extended substance, endowed with no other qualities than 
those of resistance—energy, kinetic or potential, transformable into 
chemioal, thermo-dynamical, electric, or magnetic action—rhae become 
living in course of evolution, it is not the baso thing which it appears 
to be in the philosophy of Condillac, Cabanis, and the French medico- 
atheistic school. No; that would be° a violation of the axiomatic 
law of causation which 1 just now stated. Some hitherto latent 
energy But generis, and distinct in nature as in Manifestation from 
material energy, 1 must have come into play; and the mysterious 
thing which we term matter is what Bain has called it, “ a double- 
faoed somewhat having a spiritual and physioal side,” a compound 
of two natures, the lower manifesting itself earlier than the higher, 
as is natural. 

Savile. This seems to approximate to Spinoza’s doctrine, 
“ Omnia, di versis tamen gradibus, animata sunt”—that soul and body 
are one and the same thing considered now under the attribute of 
thought and now under the attribute of extension. But the ques¬ 
tion arises at this stage of your argument, Can the same substance, 
being absolutely identical with itself or simple, manifest two dis¬ 
tinct or opposed kinds of activity such as those of life and matter ? 
I fancy your orthodox friends would say, No. Would they not be 
down upon you with the syllogism, “ Whatever is extended in space 
is‘measurable and divisible ; but the conscious ego is neither measur¬ 
able nor divisible. Therefore it is not extended in space.” 

St. George. No doubt a school for which I have the greatest 
respect would so reason. ‘I would reply that perhaps the major of 
this argument needs to be distinguished. Space is measurable and 
divisible. But the energy acting in it, is that not also measurable 
and divisible P A spirit—certainly the Infinite Spirit—might put 
forth an energy of resistance within a given circumference, and in 
that oase clearly you might measure the force exerted on every square 
inoh, although it would be due to an indivisible energy—to the Spirit 
in which there is no real division, but only the power of producing 
effects that are divisible and divided. Now, if this is so, we may 
refer all the phenomena of matter to simple energies producing 
resistance in spaoe, and these energies may treasonably be conceived 
of as possessing other powers than those of resistance-—that is to say, 
as living. And then, what we term matter would be only the 
resultant of the relations of a finite spiritual energy to spaoe, and 
body would he merely the spatial relations of a spirit. 

Savile. It is a bold speculation. 

St. George. Whatever it may be worth, this is certain: that all 
spiritualistic philosophers insist that a pure spirit is capable of exert- 
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ing fcref ; and what is that but to allow that a spirit can pat on 
material attributes? What, then, if the universe cognisable by tho 
senses were only the manifestation of spiritual being in Space ? 

Savile. But what is space? 

St. George. J should be much obliged to any one who would tell 
me, for 1 do not see my way to any answer altogether satisfactory. 
A great authority holds that as a notion it is u the three dimensions 
of body or matter considered *in the abstract.” And I suppose we 
may 1 say that as a reality it can only be energy manifesting itself 
under the three dimensions, and that as an imagination it is the 
possibility of energy so manifesting itself. But, ^whatever it is, I 
think we must allow that the spirit or the thinking substance may 
exert resistance under these dimensions, and so may appear as matter. 

Savile. Which is Berlceleyism. 

Si’. George. It approximates to Berkeley’s view, I suppose, for of 
course he did not hold the absurd notion often attributed to him that 
matter is nothing, but that it is nothing distinct from spiritual 
energy, or that it is one form—the lowest—of such energy. My con¬ 
clusion is that from a mere principle of extension you can got 
neither life nor mind; but that matter may well be a non-extended 
principle of energy manifesting itself undqr dimensions. 

Savile. You conceive, then, if I rightly apprehend you, ef your 
non-extended energy as unconscious life, moving on towards con- 
sciousness, as a latent ego destined to put forth conscious thought 
when the conditions of the environment allow of it?. • 

St. George. Yes. I believe that the old wall of partition between 
spirit and matter is cracking in all directions; I think I already 
hear the sound of the trumpets before wh&se blast it is doomed to fall. 
But I believe further that we shall come to recognise a thinking sub¬ 
stance of which thought is the foundation, hot the resultant—a view 
which, by the way, was practically admitted in the old scholastic 
system, where the potentiality of so-called matter to put on fresh 
qualities and to become spiritualisod was allowed, although but 
slightly analysed. It seems to me very possible that created life 
may at first have been latent in things or have manifested itself only 
in the lowest energy, the material, and that, under whatever laws ot 
evolution, one species may have grown out of another, until the 
instinctive or unconscious life was fully developed in the lower 
organisms. Again, taking the data of embryology, of infancy, <rl 
sickness and mental derangement, I infer that the mind or ego may 
remain indefinitely uncoftpoious, latent, or undeveloped, according to 
conditions which are mostly beyond our ken—conditions which, 
however, so far as we do know them, may be moral as well as mate¬ 
rial. But though latent, the energy is indestructible; what i' 
requires is a favourable environment. 
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S a vile. And here, I suppose, comes in the law of evolution.■-* 

St. George. Precisely; the law in virtue of which things advance 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the less*-to the 
more determinate. This law being universal, it follows that the 
struggle for existence must ultimately issue iu the harmonious dis¬ 
tribution of all forces throughout the viniverse, so that defeat isr rather 
to be called delay, as all things tend more and more to rise iu the 
scale, and no force or principle can ever be really abolished. Com¬ 
bining the struggle with the result we obtain the so-oalled “ law of 
spiral asconsion,” or the progress of things by a gradual development 
of Vhat is latent'in them. Forms tend more and more to become 
stable as aots grow into habits, and whilst the oonscious becomes 
unconscious or automatic, a further height of consciousness is 
attained, as we may sec in the musician to whom as Moasart becomes 
easy Beethoven becomes intelligible. Then every attainment is 
also a prophecy. But, with increase of power, from this potency 
comes an increased self-consciousness or development of the ego, as 
a personage, individual, self-balanced, master of its resources, 
characteristic, sui generis , himself. 

Savile. Your thought seems to be pretty much this: 

“I that trace Providence without a break 
' I’ the plan of things, drop plumb on this plain truth— 

That man is made in sympathy with man 
At outset of existence, so to speak; 

But in dissociation, more and more, 

Man’from his follow, as their lives advance 
In culture; still humanity that’s born 
A mass, keeps flying off, fining away 
Ever into a multitude of points, 

And ends in isolation, each from each : 

Peerless above yi the sky, tho pinnacle,— 

Absolute contact, fusion all below 
. At the base of being.” 

St. George. I thank you for quoting those fine verses. Yes, 
Browning is right. That is the ascension of the ego. There is but 
one real substance, the soul; and evolution, or the history of the 
world, is only the continued metamorphosis by which the ego comes 
to know itself. Nature is the allegory of spirit, and as each symbol 
develops an activity it exhausts a meaning, and, being itself a moans, 
must disappear. Death is therefore natural and has its-proper 
"function, which is to sweep away the used-up material into the fire, 
where it may be made capable of further use. Matter as distinct 
from spirit is an abstraction, and if taken to .bo real* an illusion, as 
those old Yedic sages saw: the mocking Maya, from which thought 
alone can release. ! In the universe there is hut one aim: to disen¬ 
gage the unconscious and the latent from its state of inertia, of mere 
potency, and to raise it to individual self-possession. But suoh self- 
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possession can never be unk$# by the gradual &a»i|»pafckai of tho 
infinite with, the finite*—the union of nature withit# environment— 
or ofithe finite with the infinite, tbesame union iooke^aitiaTeraely. 
The result most unitejndividuala into a species, the raultitudeof eon- 
scions beings/inta a society, the creation with God, But ft hannofc 
abolish consciousness, and therefore in the fixed or everlasting 
harmony God will know Himself and all will know God, and, the 
infinite in which they communicate will be their bond ( of union. 

' 8Atoms. And the assimilation of finite with infinite is a never- 
ending process ? * # 

8m. George. Yes, so long as it means progress too, and a more and 
more determinate and individual possession of life by each spirit; 
not the lapse of all into the unconscious, which would bo simply a 
return, a degradation, or, in Browning’s language, a stooping from 
the pinnacle to the base, and no fulfilment of a design, but rather 
the annihilation of a purpose. If, then, all things are to become 
spiritual, this cannot imply that they will somo day sink to be 
material again. Phenomena are avowedly the means and not the 
end. Self-conscious spirit alone is the end; nor oan we ooaceive of 
any higher expression of a really persistent force than that which 
makes it a consciousness, wherein abide p$st, present, and future, as 
known, loved, and acted upon. The final stage of progress, so far as 
we can discern it, must be a society of immortal beings, physically, 
morally, and intellectually perfect, united in tho immanent Causo of 
their existence and action, who is revealed to them as such by 4 he 
changes they have undergone. 4 

Savile. Tancred’s lady has apparently well summed it up : “Wo 
had fins; we may have wings.” Shaft.1 shock you—or are you 
past shocking?—if I say that the prospect does not much charm 
me ? I agree with Voltaire, “ On aime la vie, mais le n4ant ne laisso 
pas d’avoir 8u bon.” 

St. George. My dear old friend, just consider that our likings 
have nothing to do with the matter. “ The nature of things will not 
be changed by your or my fond wishes.” “ Things are what they 
UW, and their consequences will he what they will be. Why, then, 
should we desire to be deceived ? ” 

£Uvil,i& That is exactly what I do not desire, nor you either, of 
course. *. But I wonder whether we make sufficient allowance for tho 
difference of our intellectual constitution ? Let me hear you out; 
however, if you will be so kind. Thero are still two points which 
you must 'touch upon before your theory will be properly rounded 
off-.*-the destiny of matter and the bearing of the problem of evil on 
the whole doctrine of progress. 

St. George. Physical science indicates that matter proceeds from 
the invisible and returns thither, developing in the intermediate 
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cycles aii ever larger and higher capacity for the expression of vital 
energies. Thus it is imperceptibly condensed from elements to 
compounds; from hydrogen, nitrogen, oarhon, oxygen, to the'living 
organisms in which spirit manifests itself; and this unstable 
synthesis dissolves in the partial analysis of vital action and in the 
total analysis of death. But there are grounds for believing that death 
controls only the visible, and that there are invisible material energies 
by which the spirit can act after death.* These energies make up the 
aw pa irvevpari^pv, to use St. Paul’s phrase, the spiritual body, which 
may be subject to endless transformations, raising it higher and higher 
until the spirit attains the vastest powers of acting in and through 
space. There is no reason why these powehs should be suspended, 
annihilated, or made unnecessary to the soul’s perfection; on the 
contrary, they should, according to the analogy,of nature, persist. A 
soul now embodies itself in flesh and blood.» Hereafter it may be the 
ruling principle of a star. If matter be the outside of spirit, then 
spiritual beings may be, must be, the centres of cosmic energy, and the 
material universe may be as lasting as the soul itself. Nay, more, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the creative or artistic instinct demands 
this for its contentment, and that immortal knowledge will be the 
mainspring of ever fresh, realisation by the spirit in the world of 
sense. «Yes, there is a true word in Lord Beaconsfield’s joke. The 
wings of immortality are contemplation and action. The soul creates 
a world around it and embodies a world in the concrete. What 
redson is there why this should come to an end with death, if death 
be only the releasing of pent-up energies and not the dissolution of 
them all ? 

Then as to evil. It is edmmonly held that progress must change 
evil to good, and that it is only relative, only the negation of higher 
good as yet unattained. But, as I have urged, we must admit free¬ 
will upon the supreme testimony of consciousness. I say, therefore, 
that if a man submits to the law of moral development, which he 
may do by choosing and aoting aright, he will finally be delivered 
from all evil. But if he robels and will not submit to the elevating, 
the redeeming influences, he thereby falls under those which degrade, 
stupefy, and materialise. And as he would cease to be man had he 
no free-will —actu vel potentia —and moral good must imply moral 
choice, it seems inevitable that he should remain the slave) of the 
lower life as long a& he will not choose to break away from it. And 
death being a change of state, not of moral condition, what warrant 
have we for affirming that the process of degradation will not continue 
indefinitely? And science not admitting annihilation—nothing 
perishes—does not this imply an eternal abiding in that from which 
the soul was meant to pass onward and upward P By what name, 
then, shall we call the vision of perfection not realised, nor now to 
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be realised, the consciousness of a life with infinite aspirations unful¬ 
filled, the knowledge of aims endlessly desirable, yet not loved, the 
thought* of action that might have been wide and high as the 
universe, now expended fruitlessly and thwarted by an evil will P 
You know the name, which so lightly comes to man’s lips, given by 
all religions to this sphere of* darkness. I do not see that science 
ean erase it from the portal. If the soul at last identifies itself with 
the environment and this with itself, an evil soul must have around 
it an environment of hoiror, I admit ,that all thig depends upon 
the existence of free-will and the reality of sin, concerning which we 
must interrogate, not the men of physical science, Hut those to whom 
good and evil have appeared the supreme realities of life and the 
struggle between them the supreme struggle for existence. It was 
a fine saying of Joubert’s and a true: “ One should be fearful of being 
wrong in poetry when one thinks differently from the poets, and in 
religion when one thinks differently from the saints.” 

Savile. There comes my doctor, no saint, but a staunch materialist. 
He is just in time; for if you go on I shall perhaps have to say of 
you as Duclos said-of some of his friends—in a different connection, 
indeed—“ Ces gens-14 finiront par me faire aller & la messe.” 

St. George. Would that be a great Misfortune P If my own 
testimony is worth anything, take it in the old lines— 

' “ Plurima quaesivi: per singula quaeque cucurii: 

Nec quidquam inveni melius quam credere Christo.” r . 


W. S. Lilly. 
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For some* reasons the Ipswich election must rank as the most 
important event in the domestic politics of the month. The mere 
fact tlsaj^it ended in a Liberal victory, and in a gain of two votes 
on a division for the Government'in thfi House of Commons, is unim¬ 
portant in comparison with the method by which this result was 
obtained and the principles which the whole incident illustrates. In 
an ordinary way*by-elections are of little significance, and are for 
the most part commentaries upon the vicissitudes of publio favour- 
indications, not too trustworthy, of the waning or the waxing strength 
of administrations. But the contest at Ipswich and its event point 
a moral of a far more suggestive character. This is the first occa¬ 
sion upon which, since the general election of 1880, the issue 
between Conservatism and Liberalism of an advanced type has been 
definitely put before a constituency. Hitherto there has been no 
tangible proof that democratic sentiments were stendily gaining 
ground; Ipswich has afforded conclusive proof that they are. The 
Liberal candidate, Mr. West, had no sooner come forward than the 
working mon of the borough told his canvassers that they 
could not pledge thomselvos until they were acquainted with the 
views of Mr. Jesso Collings. Mr. Collings himself was not in 
better odour with the Liberal managers at Ipswich than with 
the older chiefs of the Liberal party at Westminster. Here, os 
there, he is considered an extreme and therefore a dangerous man. 
But the working classes see mutters in another light. Neither Mr. 
West no£ his most intiipate political friends are men of extremist 
ideas. They are, however, the first to admit that but for H r * Ool- 
lings’S assistance they would have had no chance. Bireotly he took 
part in the struggle the victory was as good as won, Hift passionate 
and sympathetic appeals to the* working classes secured for him an 
influence which no Liberal has ever possessed before in the borough. 
It is to be trusted that Liberal candidates will lay to heart the lesson 
which this election affords. Let them be sure that Englishmen are 
instinetively disposed to trust those who hold clearly-defined views 
and who act with the courage which they ought to inspire, Whig- 
gism is exhausted, and the lukewarm, the half-and-half, the moderate 
Liberals are a survival of the old Whigs. They stir no feeling; they 
rouse no enthusiasm. It is to timidity, to tepidity of political belief, 
rather than, as is frequently said, to the misgivings generated by 
strong declarations of opinion, that Liberal defeats are very often due. 
What Mr. Collings has achieved at Ipswich should remind candidates 
that, if they will take the line which he has done, and not fear to 
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trust the working classes, they will win many constituencies that 
must otherwise remain hopeless* 

The public meetings held, and speeches delivered, during the last 
few weeks conclusively establish that electoral reform is the Question 
of (ho day, and that it must engage the attention of Parliament next 
session. The earnestness with* which Lord Randolph Churchill—who 
has' done more for the Opposition by his addresses at Edinburgh 
than his titular chiefs by thoif collective efforts throughout the whole 
recess-'—argued against any extension of jjhe franchise, shows that he 
is alive to the gravity of the topic. The reform agitation has, in 
faot r since we last wrote, advanced by leaps and 'bounds. It now 
occupies the first place in the first rank of public questions. Nothing 
oan reduce it to a subordinate position. First, the Franchise 
Bill must be introduced at the beginning of the Session; must, 
in other words, have precedence of all other measures—which is, of 
course-, by no means the same thing as saying that it must monopo¬ 
lise the session; secondly, it will not be accompanied by redistribu¬ 
tion ; thirdly, it must include Ireland. This is what we have always 
advocated, and our predictions are now in a fair way of being 
fulfilled to the letter. There is no difference of opinion among 
Liberals. Mr. Forster upon this point agrees with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Lord Hartington, it was supposed, had signified his distrust or dis¬ 
approval of the policy. A few days later he confessed to a con¬ 
sciousness that he might have gone too far, and specifically 
explained that he was raising no objections, but only reckoning 
with difficulties. 

While the Ministerial programme is thus clear there is equally 
little doubt as to the tactics which the Opposition will adopt. Lord* 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard Cross, and half-a- 
dozen other responsible leaders of Conservatism, have shown 
their hands betimes. Their strategy is to be one of veiatious 
obstruction and irritating delay. By some moans or other, the 
business of Reform is to be shelved. The Government are to be 
prevented, if possible, from introducing a Rofoim Bill, or, if not that, 
so many obstacles are to be placed in the way that it will be 
abandoned as hopeless. Attacks upon foreign policy and colonial 
policy will be spun out as long as possible and repeated as fre¬ 
quently, in the hope that a measure for enfranchising the excluded 
classes may not be sent up to the House of Lords this year. 
These expedients are intelligible, and might even be successful 
if the Conservatives were correct iu their assumed belief that 
the oountry is indifferent. But no moderately shrewd observer of 
the political atmosphere oan study the signs of the times without 
perceiving that the tide is setting strongly in the direction of a 
great extension of popular liberties. What is now a unanimous 
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demand may easily become the forerunner of a vehement agitation if 
the concession, called foralike by justice and expediency, is not made 
in time. Of course we shall be told that the Liberal party are not 
united, and by way of proof we shall be referred to the attitude of 
Lord Hartington. If, it will be said, his colleagues in the Cabinet 
insist in pressing on Parliament a Reform Bill unaccompanied 
by a measure for the readjustment of electoral power, and meting 
out to Ireland the same measure as f to England, the Secretary of 
War will have no alternative but to resign; and the disruption both of 
tho Government and of Liberalism will be an accomplished fact. It 
is inconceivable 'that sober Tories, however stout their devotion to 
their creed, should credit this idle talk. It is the sort of gossip which 
obtains circulation in smoking-rooms and finds acceptance at dinner- 
tables across the walnuts and the wine. All the arguments drawn 
from the probabilities of the case are against it. The contingency, 
thus extravagantly discounted, resolves itself into, the question 
whether Lord Hartington is prepared to efface the political influence 
of himself and his order. He belongs to a great and puissant 
family; the power which in this capacity — to say nothing 
of his own signal abilities, services, and patriotism—he pos¬ 
sesses, would be neutralised if he were to place himself in opposition, 
first, to the not ambiguously declared will of the English people; 
secondly, to his party, and to the statesmen with whom he has 
always acted, and with whom he is intimately associated. For 
what would happen if he were to retire upon the proposal to 
include Ireland in the new Reform Bill ? Upon what co-opera¬ 
tion could he count? Into what camp could he go? The time 
for “caves” has passed. Re might, indeed, secure one other 
occupant of the sinister recess—Mr. Marriott. But surely even 
the adhesion of the Tory member for Brighton, who masquerades as an 
eccentrio Liberal, would not induce him to commit political suicide. 
The idea that he would join the Tories is too preposterous to be 
seriously disoussed. They indeed would welcome him, but it would 
be impossible for him, educated in his traditions, and with such 
a past as his, to live or act with them. Moreover, as has been 
already remarked, the ridiculous rumours of Lord Hartington’s 
secession rest upon no other basis than that in a single speech he 
declined to ignore the difficulties of the task whioh’ the Government 
were contemplating. A week after this speech was made he deliberately 
used language that can only he interpreted as a quiet remonstrance 
against the precipitate inferences whioh had been drawn from it. It 
is true that the cabinet contains few Radicals, but if these are weak 
in Downing Street, they are strong in the support of the vast mass • 
of electors. 

In Egypt, as well as in the business of parliamentary reform, a 
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menace has been deteoted to the unity of the Liberal party and of 
the Government. Affairs on the Nile, it is asserted, have {tow reaohed 
a pitch at which Ministers themselves have misgivings as to the policy 
they have enunciated, and are about to execute a retrograde move¬ 
ment. Nothing has occurred since we last wrote to ohange or 
weaken the determination of tlje Cabinet. We know now, as we knew 
then, that there are troubles in the Soudan, and that the Egyptian 
Government have undertaken an enterprise for whioh they are 
wholly unequal. But everything which comes to us from this 
remote quarter is uncertain. The rumours of the*annihilation of 
Hicks Pacha's sfrmy are repoated and confirmed one day only t$ be 
refuted the next. There could be no more significant com¬ 
mentary upon our ignorance of the Soudan and all that passes in 
it than this prolonged oonflict of intelligence. The announce¬ 
ment that Turkish or Indian troops are about to land on the shores 
of the Red Sea for the* purpose of waging war against the Mahdi 
have been supplemented by positive declarations that the English 
Government have determined to change their policy, and not only 
indefinitely to postpone the evacuation of Cairo, but largely to 
increase their force. It cannot he said too strongly that these 
asseverations lack even the shadow of truth. The Soudan is not our 
affair. On the contrary, it is our affair‘that the Khedive and his 
ministers should be dissuaded in the most practical manner from 
hazardous ventures such as that in which they have thus far disas¬ 
trously engaged. Mr. Gladstone and other cabinet ministers h#ve 
repeatedly said, and in the most categorical way, that their deter¬ 
mination is to leave Egypt as soon as possible. But no time for 
giving effect to this intention has been,, unconditionally announced. 
The policy of the Cabinet is before the world. The opportunity for 
its execution is unhappily delayed. Ministers have laid down 
certain broad principles and given certain pledges which they must 
redeem, hut events alone can fix tho date for their redemption. 

In the courso of his Edinburgh addresses Lord Randolph Churchill 
told his hearers that there were only two topics worthy of their 
attention; Egypt and Ireland. As regards the latter, the sole novel 
incidentals Mr. Parnell’s harangue in the Rotunda when the national 
tribute Was presented to him. The speech which upon this occasion 
he delivered must be deeply regretted by the wisest of his friends, as 
Well as by all friends of Ireland. The sole hypothesis on which 
it can be explained is an apprehension that his power of agitation 
is slipping away from him, and that unless it is recalled his occupa¬ 
tion will be gone. The more closely we examine the condition of 
Ireland, the more reason there will be found for entertaining this 
view. The small farmers are settling down to enjoy their gains 
under the Land Act. This measure is doing its work. We do not 
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say that it has realised or is likely to realise the ideal da J&bemiapaci- 
ficator. It has, however, satisfied a wrong and redressed a grievance; The 
occupants of the Irish soil are not yet reconciled to England, probably 
they are not grateful to the English Government; but if they are 
strangers to the sentiment of gratitude, they are not deaf' to the 
promptings of self-interest. They know well that the time has come 
when they have nothing to hope, and much to lose, from actively 
supporting a policy of continued irrigation and disturbance. Mr. 
Parnell has lost his leverage, and the very extravagance d his 
denunciations btetrays a knowledge of the fact and of the hopelessness 
of his case. One thing, indeed, there is which might evoke a dan¬ 
gerous response on the part of the Irish people to Mr. Parnell's 
dangerous irritation. The attempt to limit the extension of the 
franchise to Great Britain would go far to restore to Mr. Parnell and 
his friends the pernicious power which they feel has departed from 
them. There is something else to be said against the exclusion of 
Ireland. If the Reform Bill of next session is carried in the only 
shape in which it is worth having, it will for the first time bring the 
Irish labourers into the electoral field. That fact is at once a con¬ 
clusive argument in favour of the Ministerial course, and a plausible 
explanation of the attitude now taken up by Mr. Parnell. * The in¬ 
terests of farmers and labourers on the other side of St. George's 
Channel are no more identical than they are in England. One of the 
most probable if ntffc immediate results of reform would be to range 
the\ tillers of the land in opposition to the occupants, and to introduce 
division into the ranks of the so-called national party. Mr. Parnell 
is sufficiently acute and far-sighted to be aware that such a con¬ 
tingency, if realised, would ,be serious to himself. It is, therefore, 
perfectly intelligible that he should be desirous to place impedi¬ 
ments in the way of extending the county franchise to Ireland. 
How, he might argue, could he more effectively do this than by 
alienating English opinion from the sister island, and by inducing and 
nursing an intolerance of Irish demands which would render it im¬ 
possible for the Government to give Ireland equal justice, and which 1 , 
as a consequence, would present him with an opportunity o^ renew¬ 
ing his agitation ? This is perhaps his last chance; and these who 
read between the lines of his Rotunda speech may see in it evidence 
of a design to play into the hands of the Tbries with a view of 
thwarting the full development of the coming Reform Bill, and then, 
when Ireland is smarting under the sense of a new injustice, of 
resuming his old position. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
if the Conservatives or the moderate Liberals were successfully to 
protest against the .inclusion of Ireland in the Reform Bill, they 
would he making a precious gift of political capital to Mr. Parnell. 

There is one other matter in the political history of the month to 
which it may be worth while to advert. Mr. Marriott has displayed 
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a curious alacrity in following the lead of. Lord George Hamilton, 
and in emulating the controversial amenities of'which thaJAtter is a 
master, .'Die mult is edifying, oven though, tho ‘effort marmot be 
original In tho indictments recently levelled against Mr.’Ohnsnber* 
lain there are two points worth perhaps a moment’s consideration. 
The gi$t of Lord George Hamilton's and Mr. Marriott's charges is 
not that the President of the Board of Trade has been successful in 
the commercial enterprise whioh, as a private English citizen, he 
carried on, but that, having been successful, he has retained his 
sympathy with the people, from whom ho sprung, and is a conspicuous 
advocate of popular rights. Cannot these gentlemen perceive that 
their invectives pushed tq their logical conclusion would mean that the 
acquisition of wealth disqualifies those who obtain it from vindicating 
the claims of the poor ? “ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat,” 
and according to Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Marriott, the plan of 
improved dwellings for labourers and artisans can only with propriety 
be urged by one wbo is an artisan and a labourer. Secondly, it is 
to be observed that Mr. Chamberlain is at this moment the repre¬ 
sentative of tho great constituency among whom his life has been 
passed. Now if he had been guilty of the offences of which he is 
accused, assuredly the electors of Birmingham, as they would have 
been the first to know the fact, would have been the first also to resent 
it. Instead of doing this they have successively accorded him every 
proof of confidence and regard whioh it is possible" for a constituency 
to confer on any one of its citizens. 

Incomparably the most important event in foreign politics is the 
visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to Homo. His presence in 
Spain has elicited muoh enthusiasm, and his pergonal popularity has 
overcome many prejudices against Germany. But though it may 
have paved the way for the entrance of Spain into the great European 
league, whioh already includes Italy as well as Germany and Austria, 
it is certain that nothing more has yet taken place than the inter¬ 
change of ideas between King Alfonso and the heir to the Imperial 
throne of the fatherland. A Liberal Spanish Cabinet would never 
lend its hand to the conclusion of an offensive and defensive union 
chiefly directed against the power which is pre-eminently the 
representative of European Liberalism^-France. On the other 
hand, the ministry of Seiior Posada Herreras is evidently in a critical, 
state. The Spanish Liberals are distracted and weakened by internal 
dissensions which render it impossible for them, notwithstanding 
their majority, to gdvern the country. It may therefore be antici¬ 
pated that a Conservative Ministry under Canovas will ere long come 
into power, and if this should prove the case we aro likely to hear 
more about the admission of Spain into the triple allianoe of mid 
Europe. Meanwhile tho present cabinet will endeavour to secure tho 
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ratification of tho pending commercial treaty with England. There 
is probably no considerable seotion of Spanish politicians which is 
opposed to a compaot that it is generally believed will confer at least 
as many advantages upon Spain as upon England. The Conserva¬ 
tives, however, cannot openly make it a part of their programme, 
partly because of their protective pripciples, partly because of their 
obligations to the iron producers of Catalonia. 

If we turn from the Spanish to the Italian journey of the Crown 
Prince, its significance is at once apparent. His three-quarters of 
an hour interview with th# Pope is likely to prove an event in the 
modern history of Europe. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the ecclesiastical peace is firmly established between Berlin and 
tho Vatican. The only condition on which Germany will consent 
to go to Canossa is that the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen 
shall not be reinstated in their places. Both .Paul Melchers 
and Cardinal Ledochowski are persona ingratissimm to the Gorman 
Government, not so much on account of their Jesuitio proclivities 
as of their avowed hatred of German unity. Ledochowski is a 
Pole rather than a German, and would willingly side with his country¬ 
men in an attack on Prussia. Upon the assumption, therefore, that the 
ecclesiastical relations between the German Government and thePapacy 
were discussed, it is inevitable that these two prelates should have 
occupied a large place in the conversation. We venture to think 
that we shall not be wrong jn stating that tho Crown Prince’s visit 
to^the Pope was intended to pave the way to another project—the 
visit of the Austrian emperor to Romo. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since King Humbert and Queen Margaret proceeded to 
Vienna, and the Austrian ( Kaiser has not yet reciprocated this act 
of courtesy. The conviction g/ ows in Italy that a thorough under¬ 
standing between the two powers is dependent upon an acknowledg¬ 
ment on the part of tho Emperor of Austria, expressed at his presence 
in Romo, that the seven-hilled city belongs to the power domiciled in 
the Quirinal, and not that which resides in the Vatican. The Crown 
Prince may prove to have acted as the herald of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph II. He has shown that a prince may be the guest of King 
Humbert, and be received with courtesy and kindness by the Holy 
Father. When onoe the Austrian emperor has followed the example 
of the German prince, he will not merely have discharged a duty of 
politeness, but will have established a modus vivendi between tho 
Vatican and the Quirinal which is likely to dissipate the fiction that 
the Pope is a prisoner in Rome. The compromise of the ecclesias* 
tical strife in Germany will thus not improbably coincide with the 
termination of the struggle between the Italian Government and the 
Papacy. 

December 28, 1883. 
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LIBERAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. 

Every one who feels any interest in our national finances will 
have read Sir Stafford Northcote’s recent article on that subject. 
It is characterised by his usual clearness, and the dry and technical 
details are relieved by several excellent anecdotes and witty illustra¬ 
tions. I have studied it with the respect due to so great an authority, 
but though of cour.se there is a groat deal in the article with which 
every one must agreo, still as regards the main points at issue Sir 
Stafford fails, it seems to mo, to mako good his case, and I have 
therefore accepted an invitation from the conductors of this Review 
to give my reasons for that opinion. So far indeed as finance is con¬ 
cerned I may say at once that most of Sir Stafford’s principles as 
laid down in his article appear to be unanswerable, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, he did not act up to them himself when he was jn office. 

For instance, one of his first and most important measures was an 
Act to provide for the more rapid reduction of the National Debt. 
He proposed in an admirable speech to set aside a certain annual sum 
for that, purpose, and theoretically no douf)t he did so, but then, 
unfortunately, he borrowed the money to do it with. 

Again, in his article he points out very forcibly the evils arising 
from frequent changes in taxation. The only satisfactory way, 
however, to avoid frequent changes, is to arrange for a good margin 
between income and expenditure; but in practice the Conservatives 
so conducted affairs that, beginning with a surplus of £6,000,000 
inherited from their predecessors, they ended with a series of defioits 
amounting in three years to over £7,000,000. 

In discussing the management of our national finances during the' 
last few years, the whole subject naturally divides itself into threo 
heads; the amount of the expenditure, the character of the expendi¬ 
ture, and the manner in which it has been met., As regards the 
first branch, namely, the amount of expenditure, Sir Stafford North- 
cote justly observes, that “ comparative statements ofgrOss expendi- 

vol. xxxv. N.8. l 
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t-ure cannot bo accepted as conclusive evidence." This is very /true; 
but though not conclusive they raise a presumption, unless the.inhrease 
of expenditure can be satisfactorily accounted for, Nojv let fisjook 
at the expenditure of the country up to and during tberiileoftihe 
late Government. It will bo remembered that the national accounts 
are made up to the end .of March, so that if a new Government 
comes into office during a year, and unless it materially alters the 
financial arrangements of their predecessors, the expenditure is that 
of the outgoing Government. 

From 1861 V) 186G, under a Liberal administration, the expendi¬ 
ture of the country was steadily and substantially reduced, namely, 
from £72,800,006 to £05,900,000. In June, 1866, the Conservatives 
came into power, and it rose in 1866-7 to £66,800,000, in 1867-8 to 
£71,200,000, and in 1868-9 to £75,000,000.* At the close of 1868 
the Liberals returned to power, and the expenditure lyas again con¬ 
siderably reduced, ranging from £69,600,000 to £71,000,000, except 
in one year, when it was swollen by the Alabama payment. In 1874 
the Conservatives again came into office, and the expenditure at once 
began to increase by “ leaps and bounds.” 

In 1874-5 it was £74,300,000 • 

„ 1875-6 „ 76,600,000 

„ 1876-7 „ 78,100,000 

„ 1877-8 „ 82,400,000 

„ 1878-9 „ 85,400,000 

In a country with a rapidly increasing population, and one de¬ 
manding every .year more and more from the Government, expen¬ 
diture must necessarily tend to rise, but the growth under the late 
Conservative administration was enormous and alarming. 

Moreover, in any comparison of Conservative and Liberal Finance 
t re must remember that wo are contrasting the financial history of 
an administration which 1 did not meet its expenditure, with‘that of 
one which has not only paid its own way, but also the debts of its 
predecessors. Sir Stafford admits that, “whereas the cost of the pre¬ 
parations consequent on the Russo-Turkish war, and of the Sotith 
African wars, had amounted to about £12,285,000, the amount raised 
by borrowing bad amounted to only (?) £8,100,000, showing that 
£4,185,000 had been provided by taxation.” 2 He rather prides him¬ 
self on having paid for 34 per cent, of this expenditure, but I confess 
I should have thought that the word “only” Was misplaoed. More¬ 
over, in addition to. this £8,000,000 we must add £5,000,000 for our 
contribution towards the expenses of the Afghan war, which* as was 
also the case in the Abyssinian war, was immensely under-estimated. 
Thus tho-^fghan war, though estimated in February, 1880, at 
£6,000,000, re&H’y. cost £17,500,000, without including the loss on 
frontior railways. Mr. Childers maintains that we must also add 

(1) Greatly due to the Abyssinian war. 

(2) Tho actual deficiency proved to be only £7,850,000. 
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£2,800,00# for the Transvaal war, and makes the liability inherited 
by the ptefeent Government f6r lib© warMkepolbcy ©f fib^^V^ottssors, 
no lass than £10,450,800. w f 

Sir Stafford justly observes that we must not merely d&tafer the 
gross amount, but that the nature bad circumstances 'must be also 
taken into oOns ideratkm. It is algo true that the estimated gross nominal 
expenditure f6r 1883-4 is £86,400,000, as against £83,300,000 in 
Sir Stafford's last year. There are, as we shall see, many allowances 
to be made, hut taking these figures, the increase is £3,000,000 in 
three years, while under the Conservative Government the increase 
was at the rate of £6,000,000 for the same period: so that the 
growth is moderate, if pompared with the annual increments for 
which, as we have seen, the Conservatives were responsible. 

In the first place, however, I must observe that the increase in 
the present year is nominal only. We may begin by transferring 
£1,940,000 from the Liberal to the Conservative account: £1,350,000 
being the instalment of the £6,000,000 voted in connection with the 
Busso-Turkish war; £500,000 being the instalment of the sum of 
£5,000,000 voted by Parliament towards the expense of the Afghan 
war; and £90,000j the sum payable on the Long Annuity of 
£2,000,000 into which the debt created in connection with the same 
war was commuted. * , 

Sir Stafford himself does not, as I understand, deny the justice of 
deducting the £500,000, and £90,000, but he cliims that, for tho 
same reason, the expenditure on fortifications and barracks should 1» 
excluded from the account for 1880. I confess that I see no analogy 
between the two cases. Sir Stafford says that "the one charge, 
curiously enough, exactly balances tho other.” This does not appear 
to be the case, bfit if it were, it would be about the only similarity 
between the two items. They are, in fact, absolutely distinct. Tho 
one is expenditure on war, the other insurance against war. How¬ 
ever, as Sir Stafford thinks the amount should be excluded, for the 
purpose of the present article I will do so, though under protest. 

As regards the annuity of £1,350,000, Sir Stafford observes that 
“ the total amount of the annuity was £1,350,883, of which £800,000 
a year was to be provided by taxation, and so far as that 
amount is concerned, the present Government are at liberty to say 
that to this extent they are paying the debts of their predecessors/' 
and in afoot-note he explains his meaning, by saying that "the . 
balance of the annuity (£550,583) was to be defrayed out of the 
New-Siukittg Fund.” That is to say, having passed an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment to provide for the more rapid extinction of Debt, he imme¬ 
diately diverted the amount to pay for increased armaments. To this 
question, however, I will return presently. For the moment I may 

(1) This annuity 1 was originally £120,000, but is now reduced, oprfg to part of the 
debt having been paid off. 

L 2 
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observe that Sir Stafford's argument is misleading. He says of the 
New Sinking Fund, that by the year 1880 “it was producing about 
£650,000 a year." This is a loose mode of expression, ?r]peh, how¬ 
ever, is only worth noticing because Sir Stafford founds an argument 
on it. Tbe New Sinking Fund ih 1880 amounted, no doubt, to about 
£650,000; that is to say, in the expenditure of the year about that 
amount was applied to the New Sinking Fund. For the present pur¬ 
pose, however, this is no reason why the amount should not be 
deducted from the expenditure of 1883. The sum of £86,400,000 
includes the whole of the *£1,350,000 which was spent, but not paid 
for, by Sir Stafford’s Government. Deducting th£n the £1,940,000 
from £86,400,000, the gross expenditure # in 1884, for which the 
present Government is responsible, will be £84,490,000. 

But now let us go a little farther, and see how these amounts are 
made up. The figures stand as follows. The‘amount for 1884 is, of 
course, estimated, and the real expenditure may be less. 



1879 - 80 . 

1883-4. 

Service of Debt . 

£28,763,000 

£29,699,000 

Afghan Annuity . 


600,000 

Army .... 

19,415,000 

16,834,000 

Nayy. 

10,231,000 

10,752,000 

Civil Services 

16,923,000 

18,988,000 


75,332,000 

76,773,000 

Customs and Inland Revenue 

2,784,000 

2,775,000 

Post Office .... 

5,213,000 

6,888,000 

• 

Less Conservative Expenditure 

83,329,000 

86,436,000 

paid in 1883-1 


1,940,000 

£84,496,000 


Now in prder to make any useful comparison we must deduof, not 
only the increased amount devoted to the redemption of .debt, but 
also the increased amount of the grants in aid of local taxation, and 
the increased outlay on the Post Office business. None of these 
are expenditure in the ordinary and true sense of the term; and 
when they are deducted we shall see that the expenditure of 1883-4 
is about £1,000,000 less than that of 1879-80. The first item is the 
Service of Debt, which, including the Afghan payment, shows an 
increase of, in round numbers, £1,500,000, the cause of which, 
however, I have already dealt with. The Military Services show 
a diminution of £2,000,000. It may be said that the above figures 
contain the sum of £3,200,000 for the war in South Africa, 
vhich was abnormal military expenditure. This is true, but of 
couiee one of-our .complaints is that Conservative years ore so often 
characterised by u abnormal military expenditure." Passing on to 
the Civil Services, we find an increase of £2,000,000. We must, 
however, deduciN^he sum granted from the Imperial Exchequer 
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in bid of ideal rates, or rather the sum by which the sup so paid of 
1879-SO was exceeded by that of 1883*4. In the former year 
the amount was £4,972,000; in the present year it is 4$,900,000, 
showing anincrease of over £900,000, Sir Stafford himself jfeells us 
that “the assumption by the Central Treasury of some portions of 
the charges heretofore defrayed by the local treasuries was not in itself 
an addition to expenditure as t a whole, but a shifting of the burden 
of certain portions of it from a portion of the public to the public at 
large/ 1 Lastly, the Post Office, including the Telegraph and Packet 
Service, has increased by more than £1,675,000. This is xy>t 
expenditure in the true .sense of the word, but ratter the enlarged 
turn-over of an immense and extending business. The increase 
on the present year is unusual, owing to the' Parcel Post and the 
preparations for the sixpenny telegrams. It is’ clear, therefore, that 
in comparing 1883-4 with 1879-80 we must deduct the following 
increases, viz.:— 

Service of Debt.£936,000 

Payment to India on account of the Afghan war . 500,000 

Grants in Aid. 900,000 

Post Office ....... 1,675,000 

£4,021,00# 

To this amount might, I think, in fairness he added the automatic 
increase of the education vote over which the Government have 
really no control—namely, £700,000. Even without this, how¬ 
ever, the above amount of over £4,000,000, about which thero 
can be no question, turns the nominal amount of the excess of 
1883-4, namely, £3,000,000, into a real diminution of, in round 
numbers, £1,000,000. Sir Stafford Nortjjcote is not then cor¬ 
rect in asserting that “the Liberal expenditure is fully equal to 
or greater than the Conservative, after making every possible 
allowance for what are called the debts of the late Government/ 1 
Moreover, we must remember that, while in 1880 the actual reduction 
of debt was only £420,000, last year it was over £7,000,000, and in 
the present, if no unforeseen contingency arises, will be still larger. 

So much, then, for the gross outlay. Let us now look into the 
character of the expenditure. The military and naval expenditure 
for 1883-4 is considerably less than that for 1879-80, but it has been, 
during the autumn, frequently alleged as a proof of extravagance - 
that the Civil Service estimates are nearly two millions higher than 
they were in 1880} and Sir E. A. Cross, speaking at Paisley, went on 
to say, “ You will find, if you look still more into detail, that it is 
not one department in which they have brought about extravagance, 
it is all of them. I think, 11 he said, “a good deal of. them might 
have been out down/ 1 s 

It is no doubt true that the Miscellaneous Services have risen 
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£2,000,000, and this is a serious increase. It is well Vrosrtk con¬ 
sideration, and no doubt requires justification. If the money has 
been unwisely spent the Government deserves to be blamed. Lotus, 
however, before we decide, consider where the money has gene. 
Sir Stafford Korthcote justly observes that “ the necessary expendi¬ 
ture, on account of unquestioned services, such as education and 
sanitation, as well as others equally important to our national 
security, is advancing; ” for instance, the grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of local taxation, which Sir Stafford himself admits 
are not an addition to expenditure, have risen from £4,972,000 in 
1880 to £6,037,000 1 in 1883. 

Again, under the head of Miscellaneous Income, it will he found 
that the receipts by civil departments, and fees, amounted in 1883 
to £2,156,000, as against £1,963,000 in 1880. In considering, 
therefore, the real cost to tho country, this increase of £198,000 must 
also be allowed for, so that out of the nominal increase of £2,000,000, 
the truth is that £1,300,000 is in fact no real increase of expendi¬ 
ture at all. 

Let us now see how the figures are made up, and I will then ask 
Sir R. Cross to which of the items he objects. I might add the ques¬ 
tion, why he did not object when the expenditure might have been 
prevented, for it is proverbially futile to shut the stable-door after 
the steed is stolen* 

t Tho Civil Service expenditure is divided into seven classes. 

In Class I., Public Works and Buildings, there is an increase ol 
£450,000. Of this sum £80,000 is due to the Ordnance Survey 
of the United Kingdom, The importance of hastening this has been 
much urged on Government, and no one, I think, would find fault 
with that item. The Jtevenuo Department buildings have cost 
£70,000 more, greatly due to the increasing accommodation required 
for the Post Office, but tho main increase is the £250,000 voted for 
the maintenance of roads. This, of course, as already mentioned* is 
not extra expenditure in reality, but it is money which used to come 
out of local rates, and is now taken from the general taxation* 
This expenditure, moreover, was pressed* upon Government 1 by the 
whole Conservative party. 

These three items cover over £400,000 out of the £450,000 increase. 

I now pass to Class II., Salaries and Expenses 'of Civil Depart¬ 
ment. Here the increase is £180,000, mainly due to an increase in 
the expense of the Local Government Board, and in the Stationery 
Office. The Local Government Board is now expeoted to under¬ 
take m$pyyj«.w4uties, and these of course involve expense. The 
Stationery Office also performs various services for Government 
which used to be entrusted to private enterprise. I confess I have 

(1) This is given as £6,777,000 in the Parliamentary Paper 123 of 1883, hut the latter 
corrected figures give the amount stated Shove. 
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grave doubts m to the wisdom of th% but the p$foy*as*#i»faeneed 
by the }ate Government. * * « *<, i 

Ohms HI. contains expenses connected with an< * 

the increase is no less than £800,000. Of this i67^,€w,,i« for 
English police, and £730,000 had been entailed on us hyjjfeknid. 
The Irish Land Commission cost £130,000, and the increased cost of 
the Constabulary is £600,000. Of course the question of the Irish 
Land Commission will depdnd on the views held as regards the 
Land Act. It is a question, not of economy, but qf policy, Tho 
duties thrown on the Irish Constabulary have greatly increased, and 
have been fulfilled with fidelity, courage^ and patience. The Con¬ 
servatives are constantly calling on Government to maintain law 
and order in Ireland, and I think they will hardly find fault with 
this ite'm. 

In Class IV., Education, Soience, and Art, the increase has been 
£690,000 spent on Elementary Education. This does not arise from 
any new grant, or the introduction of any new principle. The sum 
payable for Elementary Education depends on the result of the 
examinations held annually by her Majesty's Inspectors, and increases 
therefore with the improvement of our schools and the number of 
scholars, of whom there are now 600,000 more than in 1879-80. 

In Class V. there has been a not increase of £50,000, entirely due 
to Cyprus, the vote for which was £90,000 as against £26,000. This, 

I may add, is by no means all that Cyprus costs' us. Lastly, in 
Classes VI. and VII. there has been a decrease. * 

Thus, then, taking the Civil Service estimates as a whole, we may 
observe that out of the nominal increase in four years of £2,000,000, 
£1,100,000 are for grants in aid of local expenditure, and £200,000 
come back in increased fees, leaving a net increase of £700,000, 
£600,000 of which was for elementary education. 

Some Conservative critics, without going so far as to blame the 
present Government for extravagance, accuse them of not having 
fulfilled their pledges of economy. Many Liberals also regret the 
present high scale of expenditure, and this feeling found expres¬ 
sion In the debate last session on Mr. Hyland’s motion. I am 
myself disappointed, but probably none are more so than the members 
of the present Government. 

We must relnemher, however, that while it is very easy and 
pleasant ( to Increase expenditure, it is very difficult to reduce it* 
again;* Posts have been created, vested interests have arisen, 
whiph can* 1 only be reduced slowly and by degrees. Take, for 
instance, the so-called acquisition of Cyprus, which has recently 
been characterised by one of the Conservative leaders. Lord George 
Hamilton, as “a masterly diplomatic stroke,” and^which is still 
no doubt considered by many as a great achievement of the late 
Government. The occupation of Cyprus was conceded to us by 
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the Convention of Juno, 1878, under which we undertook that, “ If 
any attempt shall be made at any future time by JluBsia to take 
possession of any further territories of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the definitive treaty of peace, England 
engages to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defending them 
by force of arms.” By this Convention, therefore, under certain 
conditions we actually guarantee the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire ! This is certainly a most formidable responsibility. 

Moreover, the island is not ours, we only occupy it. Our tenure is 
most peculiar; we occupy and administer the island, but it is still 
part of the Turkish Empire. The occupation of the island was 
approved by many under the impression that it would lead to an 
extension of our commerce. That some such incicase would take 
place there could be no doubt, but the trade is v.ery small, the 
Customs duties only amounting even now 1 to about <£20,000 a year. 
I may utilise, therefore, though in a different sense. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s illustration of the distinction between business and occupation 
by the French position in Italy in 1849. “ They occupy Borne,” 
he said, “ but have no business there.” So also we occupy Cyprus, 
but have no “ business ” there. 

Now what has this “ acquisition ” cost us ? The parliamentary 
grants to meet the deficiency of income in Cyprus have amounted 
already to £209,000 ; our military expenditure in Cyprus has been 
over £300,000. There are in addition various smaller payments. 
The packet service up to last year has cost us £31,344, against whioh 
we have received in postage the magnificent sum of £699 I Alto¬ 
gether the acquisition of Cyprus, for which we alienated the Sultan and 
roused the suspicions of the Mussulman world, has already cost us over 
£500,000, and will contipue to involve an expense of some £100,000 
a year. Perhaps I shall be told that the military expenditure Ought 
not to be included. But this cannot be maintained, beeause only last 
year, and with the full acquiescence of the Conservatives, the strength 
of the army was increased on' the express ground that the fresh 
garrison and other duties thrown on them required an addition to 
our forces. Moreover, it is evident that in case of war the garriapn 
in Cyprus would have to be materially increased. 

The gross income of the island is about £160,000, of which we 
have to pay £92,000 to Turkey, leaving only £70,000 a year to pay 
for administration, law, police, prisons, education, post-office, and 
many other things. Of course this cannot be done for £70,000, and 
we have acquired the proud privilege of paying the difference I • 

"We havr*then this very curious result, that while on an average 
it may be said that the expenditure of Cyprus is about £260,000 a 
year, the people of Cyprus pay £150,000, and we pay for them 
£110,000. The state of things is, moreover, most unsatisfactory: 
there are few roads and scarcely any schools, the forests are being 
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destroy^ for want of supervision, end the whole administration is 
carried on with the utmost economy, not to say niggardliness. 
Besides this, if ever we have a war, we shall have to detach a con¬ 
siderable military force to hold the island. 

Thus, so far from our having “ acquired ” Cyprus, the very reverse 
would seem to me to be a more accurate description of the true state 
of the case. And tho worst of all is, that we are considered abroad 
to have been guilty of sharp practice, if not of bad faith; we are 
supposed to have taken advantage of tbe difficulties of Turkey to 
rob her of a rich and beautiful island, to have deprived the Sultpn 
of one of his brightest Jewels, and have roused ’the suspicion of 
Mussulmen throughout the world. 

I have reverted to this case mainly to show how difficult it is to 
diminish expenditure which has once commenced. It would be a 
serious thing to surrender the island ; we should naturally feel very 
reluctant to replace Christians under Turkish rule. If, on the other 
hand, we insisted on the expenditure being limited to the revenue, the 
island would fall into a most discreditable state of misery and anarchy. 

It is some consolation, no doubt, to feel that Cyprus has benefited 
immensely by the change, and we may fairly hope that after we have 
spent £1,000,000 or so, the island may pay its own way. 

Before quitting the subject of expenditure, I may call attention to 
the following table, 1 which will, I think, be found*of interest. The 

Cost or Government defrayed out of Taxes for 1858, 1880, 1882, and 
1883. (In round thousands.) 

This account gives, on tho income side, tho produce of taxes only; all receipts 
not in the riature of taxation being excluded. On the expenditure side 
it deducts from the gross cost of each sendee the receipts belonging to that 
head of service. The year 1857-8 is taken as tho basis of comparison, 
because it was the first year of peace expenditure after tho Crimean war. 
The year 1880 was the last year of the late Conservative administration. 


Income 

1857—1858. 

1 1879—1880. 

1881-1888. 

1883—1863. 

Customs.... 
Excise .... 
Stamps (less fee stamps, 
&c») .... 
Land tax 

House duty . * 

Property and Income tax 

£ 

23,060,000 

17,790,000 

7,330,000 
) 3,150,000 
11,580,000 

1 £ 
19,326,000 

25,300,000 

10,423,000 1 
2,670,000 

9,230,000 

£ 

19,290,000 

27,240,000 

I 11,380,000 
/ 1,045,000 ) 

} 1,680,000 j 

0,945,000 | 

£ 

19,660,000 

26,930,000 

11,840,000 

' 2,800,000 
11,900,000 


62,910,000 

66,949,000 

70,580,000 

73,130,000 

Excess of Expenditure 
over XnpMae 

270,000 

2,841,000 ■ 

- 

/ 


63,180,000 

69,790,000 

70,580,000^ 

--^- 

73,130,000 


(1) Soma of the figures for 1857-8 have been slightly altered since they last appeared. 
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Expenditure. 

1887—1858. 

1876—1800. 

1881-1882, _ 

.Stitts.* 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Army and Navy . 

22,940,000 

28,496,000 

27,406,000 

2%3$0,OOO 

National Debt . . » 

Civil Services, yiz. 

28,630,000 


28,290,060 

* 

28,17,0,000 

Public Education 

820,000 



0*620,000 

Gi ants in aid of Local Taxation 

1,430,000 



.0,180,000 

Other Civil Services 
Compensation for Abolition of 
the Sound Duties 

Revenue Department, viz.:— ' 

6,930,000 

1,120,000 



. 6*280,000 

Customs and Inland Rcvonuo 

s> 

2,660,000 



2,790,000 

Deduct excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure for Post 
Office, Telegraph Service, 

63,420,000 

72,677,000 

■ 


and Packet Services . 




I 

Excess of Income over Ex¬ 
penditure . 




73,036,000 

95,000 


63,180,000 

69,790,000 

70,580,000 

73,130,000 


figures for 1882-3 have been kindly furnished me by the Treasury. 
There Is a general impression alike among Liberals and Conservatives 
that the Civil Services have risen immensely, but it will be seen that, if 
we except the grants in aid of local taxation and the charge for educa¬ 
tion, the increase in a quarter of a century is less than half a million. 
It is obvious that we can hope for no considerable reduction except 
in the direction of our military and naval expenditure* 

So much for expenditure. I now pass to the question of the 
national debt, as to which I confess that I feel very anxious. We 
have had now half a century of prosperity, but we can hardly look 
with any great satisfaction on the progress which has been made in 
reduoing the permanent burdens of the people. If, indeed, all goes 
well this will not much matter. The present arrangements, if main¬ 
tained, will in the next fifty years completely alter the state of 
things. On the other hand, our position as a nation, howeyer satis¬ 
factory, is very complex and full of difficulty. Europe “ bristles 
with bayonets,” the Eastern question remains unsettled, Irish 
so-called “ Nationalists ” are doing their bee* td rilin their Country 
and create civil war, we have colonies and stations all over the world, 
any one of which may raise serions and difficult questions. We 
ought then to take every advantage of the present prosperity and to 
husband^ofiUL resources, so that if any great national emergency 
should arise it may not find us unprepared. 

Now the reduction in the debt during the year 1874, when -Sir 

(1) TliU includes £4,OOQjOOO for the Egyptian war. 
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Staffs -came into office, was £6iOOO,0O0. This be ttywight insuffi¬ 
cient, and accordingly in his Budget for I87^ he'^rQ^<^edr ** That, 
instead of applying our surplus simply to redeem the debt, and 
giving oprselves the advantage of tbe saving of interest bH debt 
so redeemed, we should keep the charge at the fixed amount of 
£28,000,000 a year permanently, hy Act of Parliament; that we 
should pay* £28,000,000 a year to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and that they should apply the 
balance above what was required for payment of the debt in the year 
for the redemption of stock /’ 1 

£$8,000,000 a year, t bo urged, was not an excessive amount for 
the country to pay for the reduction 2 of.the national debt. It was an 
amount far short of that which our forefathers bore under circum¬ 
stances of much greater difficulty, and which they bore cheerfully 
and without a murmur. * Why were we not to be as courageous as 
they Were, and make this very moderate effort, which would still 
yield very considerable results ?” 3 Why not, indeed P Sir Stafford’s 
proposals were objected to on various grounds. We were told that it 
was undesirable to hind future Chancellors of the Exchequer (no one 
supposed that Sir Stafford would not hind even himSelf); that we 
were not certain that there would he Any surplus. In answer 
to these objections, Sir Stafford’s answer was dialectically con¬ 
clusive. “ When,” ho replied, “ it was said that if they brought 
up the charge for the debt to tbe moderate amount of £28,000,000 
a year they were not sure that there would be revenue to cover 
that expenditure, he answered that it would be tbo duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to $ee that there was such a 
revenue.” 4 So much for principle, but alas for tho frailty of 
human -resolutions, this duty which Sir Stafford saw so clearly he 
never performed. In no single year did he devote this £28,000,000 
to the service of the debt, or, to speak more correctly, while he 
carried out his proposals in the letter, he borrowed the money to do 
it with. The”Act did not come into lull operation till 1877, and in 
that year he had a deficiency of £2,640,000, in 1878 of £2,292,000, 
and'in 1879 of £2,841,000. 

Sir R. Cross told us, in his recent speech at Paisley, on the 
8th November last, that “ The repayment of the national debt is a 
matter Which we’very seriously considered when we first Came into 
office, and We came to this conclusion, thaWtf was necessary to set 
apart a sum of £28,000,000 every year for the national debt. 
Well, that is the plan carried out under Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
that is the plan which is going on at the present moment.” Sir R. 

(!) Sir Stafford Northcote, Hansard, yoI. 223, p. 1041. 

(2) Sir Stafford of course meant “ service.” s 

(8) Sir Stafford Northcote, Hansard, vol. 224, p. 1636. 

(i) Ibid . p. 1666. 
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Cross, however, as an honest man felt that he could not stop there. 
He had not so far told the whole truth, and he accordingly addfed, 
“ I do not want to shock any person at all about this matter; there 
is no doubt, as I have told you, though we paid off this debt tee 
tcere obliged to borrow the money” . 

This confession, if the matter wero not so serious, would be 
irresistibly comical. They set aside a certain sum to" reduce tho 
debt, but to get that sum they are “ obliged to borrow.” In various 
recent*Conservative speeches tho admission that we are now sub* 
stnntially reducing our debt is coupled with the statement that this is 
due to the “ automatic arrangement made by Sir Stafford Northcote.” 
Thus Sir It. Cross says, in the speech already referred to, that when 
the present Government claims that last year they paid Seven 
millions of debt, and this year “ they will pay eight millions, it is 
just as well to see how much is their due in this automatic payment. 
They have nothing whatever to do but to carry out the law which 
we laid down.” There is, however, another very important thing 
to be done, and one which Sir R. Cross’s colleagues unfortunately 
omitted, namely, to find the money. 

It is true that Sir Stafford, in proposing his measure, contemplated 
the pogsibility that circumstances might arise which would render a 
modification expedient. There were, he said in his speech on the 
third reading of the Bill, “ two limitations to the Government pro¬ 
posal. One was, if a time should arise when it was impossible with 
advantage to get stock onough to redeem, it would be open to the 
financial minister of the day to propose some different legislation; 
and the other limitation was, that when a time came when our 
circumstances greatly altered, and when we were called upon to make 
far greater exertions than at present.” 1 

Now was there any extraordinary change of circumstances sufficient 
to justify the Conservative Government in abandoning their own 
policy ? I do not deny that there was depression. The threats and 
rumours of war had done much mischief, but mainly by checking 
progress which would have been made. I will take three tests. The 
total number of paupers in receipt of relief in the several unions and 
parishes under Boards of Guardians in England and Wales on the 
1st January, 1875, was 815,000; on the 1st January, 1879, they 
.were 800,000. Th,e deposits in the savings banks in 1875 amounted 
to £68,000,000, in 1879 they had risen to £76,000,000.* 

Another excellent test is the total annual value of property and 
profits assessed to the Ineome tax. In-1875 they amounted to 
£571,000,000, and in 1879 it had risen to £578,000,000. 

(1) Sir Stafford Noithcote, Hansard, vol. 225, p. 699. 

(2/ Statis. Abs. p. 166. 
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hat of taxation. Let 
of view. The Con- 
large surplus. Out 
of this they repealed or reduced duties, according to %e,$tMastical 
Ahstfaet, to„the extent, in 1874, of £4,300,000; in 1$75, £600,000 ; 
1870, £416,000; and in 1878, £80,000—-making in all nearly 
£5,060,000; while, on the other hand, they imposed taxes to the 
amount of £6,300,000. The difference, though no doubt consider¬ 
able, is not sufficient to justify a change of financial policy. _ 

It cannot then be maintained that there was apy such severe 
suffering, or great change of circumstances, as could justify the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in abandoning his policy, oi* in so arranging 
his budget as to entail on the country in three successive years verj 
considerable deficits. No doubtjhowever, the result tended to conceal 
from the nation the real effect of a “ spirited foreign policy.” Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government did not venture to itapose taxes sufficient 
to meet their expenditure, but though they may have deluded them¬ 
selves, the eleotion of 1880 showed that the people of England under¬ 
stood the real state of the case. But perhaps it will be said that these 
formidable deficiencies apply to three years only. Let us then take 
the whole six years of tho late Conservative administration, and see 
how far they carried out their principle that we were not doing as 
much as we ought to reduce tho debt. The previous Liberal Govern¬ 
ment took office in 1869, and at that time the debt, as shown in the 
Statistical Abstract, stood at £803,000,000, while it had been reduced 
by 1874 to £776,000,000. To arrive at the exact diminution there 
are various allowances which would have to be made on both sides, 
but, speaking roughly, we may say that, the diminution was at the 
rate of £5,000,000 to £6,000,000 a year. 

When the Conservatives took office in 1,874, the amount of tho 
debt was £776,000,000, and when they resigned in 1880 it was 
£774,000,000, showing an apparent reduction in six years of less than 
£2,000,000. To arrive at the real amount, however, we must on the 
one hand add £20,000,000, the amount raised for the purchase of tho 
telegraphs, the Suez Caual shares, and local loans, and on the other 
hand we must deduct £4,000,000, being the reduction in bank 
balances. This gives a real reduction m six years of £18,000,000, 
being at the rate of only £3,000,000 a year. Lastly, I may add that 
under the present Government the annual reduction has risen, again 
to over £7,000,000. 

Another mode of testing Sir Stafford’s administration an this head 
is to consider the mode in which he dealt with his special military 
expenditure. “ The cost,” he says, “ of the preparation consequent on 
the Russo-Turkish war, and of the South African wars, had amounted 


It may be said that the proper test to apply is i 
us then,look at the question from this point 
servatives, we know, succeeded in 1874 to a very 
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to about £12,285,000, the amount raised by borrowing had been 
only (?) £8,100,000, showing that £4,185,000 hadbeeb proyid'edby 
, taxation.” The actual amount so borrowed, as stated by 

in his very interesting budget speech, was rather less than the sum 
admitted by Sir Stafford, namely, £7,850,000, to wl^eh mubt be- 
added £5,000,000, being Our contribution towards the expend of 
£17,500,000 incurred by India in the Afghan war. This, then, makes 
£12,850,000 debt inherited by the present Government, on account 
of the war expenses incurred by Sir Stafford’s administration, even 
if we do not inelude tho South African expedition. Of this amount 
£8,300,000 only will be outstanding at the close of the present 
financial year, namely, on the 1st April, 1880, showing that the 
present Government will have paid, in addition to the whole of their 
own expenditure, over £9,000,000 of that incurred by their pre¬ 
decessors. Even if we admit Sir Stafford's argument, that in this 
conclusion the whole annuity of £1,350,000 ought not to be included, 
but only £800,000, the amount so paid would still be £7,000,000, 

On this point also, therefore, the action of the present Govern¬ 
ment contrasts, I think, very favourably with that of their predecessors. 

I am very glad to see Sir Stafford Northcote, with the Weight of 
his great authority, objecting to frequent changes in taxation. This, 
he very forcibly observes, can only be done at the expense of a good 
deal of inconvenience. Trade operations are disturbed, and business 
is dislocated, perhaps for a very long time, by now imposts which 
may, after all, bring very little into the Exchequer. There are in¬ 
conveniences which, no doubt, can and must be borne for adequate 
reasons, but to add to a tax one year in order to take off the addition 
in the next year is vexatious and harassing. Moreover, the policy 
would defeat itself. If a minister m ere to add a sixpence to the duty 
on a pound of tea for a year only, the result would simply be that 
there would be a considerable reduotion in the quantity of tea that 
would be imported. Tho trade would be agitated, but the Exchequer 
would gain littlo or nothing.” 1 

Even as regards the Income tax, he continues, though the diffi¬ 
culties are less apparent, still, if we look deeper, 8 “ we shall find 
mischief enough, and Buffering enough, occasioned to many of, the 
struggling taxpayers by the delightfully easy process of *taMft^lhe 
income tax at a penny higher.’ ” v '* 

But have Conservative Governments acted up to these'sound 
maxims? In order to avoid frequent changes of taxation, it is 
necessary to maintain a good margin between income and expendi¬ 
ture, so that in case of unforeseen expenses, there may be a sub¬ 
stantial surplus to fall back on. Let us see how far Liberals and 

{1) Sir Stafford Northcoto, Nat. Rev. p. 609, January, 1884. 

(2) Ibid. 
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Conservatives ha*A borne this in mind. 1 will take the last twenty 
years. JS’yom J863 to 1867 Ike Liberals, were in power, 1868 and 
lSfi&'Wsfce Conservative' years, 1876 to 1878 Liberal, 4880 

Conservative, 4881 to 1883 again Liberal* Now let u* the 

d, deficiencies :— r L 



> 

Sutplw 

Deiotowr,,* 

xm 

Liberal • . . 

£3,152,000 


im 

>> • • • • 

3,851,000 


i860 

, • • • • 

1,896,000 


s 1867 

Liberal and Conservative . 

2,651,000 


1000 

Conservative 


£L636,000 

1869 

• 


2,380,000 

1870 

Liberal . . . ' . 

07,569,000 

• 

1871 

>> ♦ • • 

397,000 


1872 

r? • * • • 

3,218,000 


1878 

?> • • • • 

5,894,000 


1874 

Conservative 

809,000 


1873 

>> • 0 • 

591,000 


. 1878 

9f • • • • 

440,000 


1877 

>> • • • • 


2,640,000 

1878 

ft * • • • 


2,292,000 

1879 

1880 

>t • • 

«1 • • 


2,841,000 

1881 

Liberal .... 

933,000 

f 

1882 

It * * • * 

350,000 


1883 

i« . # * • 

-100,000 



It is clear from these figures that the Liberals have provided a 
surplus in every one of their ten years; while the Conservatives 
have so arranged matters, that in their ten years we hare five times 
had, to face deficits amounting in all to over £11,000,000. . 

In justifying the £6,000,000 vote of credit taken during the Russo- 
Turkish war Sir Stafford observes that “ the ease was one which did 
not admit of delay. The country had forces which were coating a 
good deal of money; but when the moment *came at whioh it was 
necessary to show that they could be brought into action if required, 
it appeared that we were without the means of moving a corps d'armfr. 
If, those means had not been at once provided, the mischief would 
have / been done. ‘Promptitude in war/ Mr. Gladstone lately told 
us* * means cheapness.’ Promptitude in averting war means some¬ 
thing hotter atili . It fell to the lot of the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment to make up for previous neglect, and to place our establish¬ 
ments on a Looting which has increased their efficiency,” 1 &c. 

This passage is calculated to give the impression* that the Liberals 
had neglected to maintain our establishments on a proper fboting, 
and that the Conservatives on taking office found themselves com¬ 
pelled to incur a large expense for this purpose. As a matter of 
fact, however, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government came into office in 
(1) Sir Stafford Northcote, Nat. Xev. p. 612, Jan. 1984 
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March, 1874, and the £6,000,000 was voted in 1877, when they had 
been for more than three years in power. 

I observe that Conservative critics generally quote with much 
satisfaction that part of Sir Stafford’s article in which he contrasts 
the average annual expenditure of the six Conservative and the three 
Liberal years. The figures already given (page 146) show clearly 
why Sir Stafford takes the average of his six years. The expenditure 
increased under his rule from £74,000,000 to £84,000,000. This 
was the amount when Mr. Gladstone came into office, and that is 
certainly the „ fair sum to take for comparison. Sir Stafford then 
flakes his comparison under the following heads: First, total 
expenditure of all sorts; secondly, total expenditure excluding 
Debt; thirdly, Military and Naval expenditure; and fourthly, Civil 
Service expenditure, exclusive of the Post Office service. As to the 
first head I think I need say no more. No one jvill really class 
repayment of debt in tho same category afe real actual expenditure. 

The second head is almost equally illusory, for, as has been so 
often pointed out, the repayment of debt is by n6 means the only 
item which must, in fairness, be struck out of the account. The 
last two heads have been already dealt with. If we compare the 
expenditure on the army and navy of the three Liberal years with 
the three last Conservative years, instead of with the whole six, the 
result shows a largo balance in favour of the present administration. 
Lastly, Sir Stafford observes that the Civil Services of the present 
administration show an average increase of £3,000,000. Now if 
we look back we shall find that the Grants in Aid of Local Taxation 
for the'year 1875 were £3,300,000, and for Elementary Education 
£2,139,000, making £5,4Q0,000 ; while, in 1883, they were respec¬ 
tively £6,000,000 and £3,920,000, making £9,920,000, and showing 
an increase of no less than £4,500,000 under these two heads alone. 

Perhaps it will be said that, though I have compared .the Civil 
Services of 1879-80 with those of 1882-3, the last year in which 
the accounts are complete, I have omitted to deal with the general 
expenditure of that year, ' in which it amounted to nearly 
£89,000,000. It seems useless, however, to compare a year of war, 

‘ either with years of peace or with years of war in which the payment 
of the expenditure was in great measure deferred. Conservative 
statesmen, moreover, generally speak as if the Egyptian polioy stood 
on the same footing as the war in Afghanistan. But the cases are 
entirely different. While many Liberals objected altogether to any 
interference in Egypt, the Conservatives were 'almost unanimous in 
calling on the Government to “ protect British interests ” and adopt 
a vigorous- polioy in Egypt. So strongly did they feel the 
necessity of interference in Egypt that, thinking there was some 
hesitation on the part of the Government, they held a great meeting 
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in Willis’a Boom, on the 30th of June, 1882, attended by Sir Stafford 
himself, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Bucoleugh, Lord Carnarvon/ 
Lord Galloway, Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. Lowther, Hr* Stanhope, 
Mr. Balfour, and other Conservative leaders. Sir Stafford, 
after dwelling on the importance of the British interests in 
Egypt» urged that, in justice to the Khedive, we were bound to 
intervene. The Khedive, he said, “having acted with the most 
perfect loyalty and good faith) and with an amount of courage for 
which few were prepared, we find him left, or threatened to ho left, 
in a position of the greatest difficulty, to the utter *shame of the 
counsels of England.” Lord Salisbury spoke very, strongly in tiffe 
same sense, and justified* the meeting on the express ground that 
“ if the public does not interfere to guide a divided and faltering 
Government, we shall find our country issue with diminished 
authority, with broken power, and having accepted humiliation, 
which may for ever jeopardise our position as a nation.” 

How different is the case in regard to Afghanistan ! The Liberal 
party with one voice objected to a forward policy in that country the 
moment they obtained any inkling of whut was going on. The 
Duke of Argyll questioned Lord Salisbury on the subject. In 
reply Lord Salisbury said r “ None of those, suspicions of aggression 
on the part of the English Government have any true foundation. 
Our desire in the future, as it has been in the past, is to respect the 
Afghan ruler, and to maintain, as far a3 we can, tbe integrity of his 
dominion . . . There is no reason for any apprehension of aify 
change of polioy or of disturbance in our Indian Empire. Our 
relations with the Ameer of Cabul have undergone no material 
change since last year. I do not believe that he is worse dispQsed 
towards us than hitherto, or that his feelings are in any way more 
embittered towards the British Government.’* 1 This answer naturally 
lulled the Liberals into security; but from the moment they dis¬ 
covered the real state of the case, they never ceased to protest 
against what was being done. 

To cum np then, this, I fear very tedious, comparison of Liberal 
and Conservative finance, I would first point out that, taking Sir 
Stafford’s own figures, the late Conservative Government incurred 
special liabilities for the Busso-Turkish and South African wars of 
£12,285,000, only £4,185,000 of which they paid out of taxes, while 
they raised £7,850,000 by borrowing, to which must be added our * 
contribution of £5,000,000 towards the expense of the Afghan war. 
On the other hand the present Administration have not only paid 
the whole of the extra war expenditure incurred daring the last 
three years for the Egyptian and South African' war?, amounting 
to £6,500,000, but have also liquidated at least £7,000,Of!) of the 

(l) Lord Salisbury, South-Eastern Gazette, March 20th,T880. 

VOL XXXV. W.S. M 
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debt left by tbeir predecessors. The account, therefore, will stand 
as follows: The Conservatives incurred extra war expenditure 
amounting to £12,285,006, while they paid £4,I85,$00, 'The 
Liberals incurred extra war expenditure amounting to £$,1-00,000, 
while they paid £13,000,000. 

Again, the present Government ha4 had a substantial, if inoderate, 
surplus every year, while in the three last Conservative years 
the deficiencies were respectively £2,600,000, £2,300,000, and 
£2,800,000. Or, take again the state of our debt. The annual 
reduotion when Sir Stafford came into office was over £6,000,000. 
This he considered insufficient, and he therefore brought in A Bill 
to increase it. So much for principle; but in practice, during the 
six years of tbe Conservative administration, the actual redemption 
of debt was at the rate of £3,000,000 a year. During the three years 
of the presont Government it has been at the rate of £6,800,000 
a year, while this year it will probably exceed £8,000,000. 

Lastly, as regards expenditure, it is true' that the estimates for 
1883-4 as compxred with 1879-80 show a nominal increase of 
£3,000,000. We have, however, to deduct the extra amount devoted 
to debt £1,436,000, that for grants in aid £900,000, and Post Office 
£1,675,000, which amourt to £4,021,000 ; so that, after allowing for 
the nominal increase of £3,000,000, wo get a difference'in favour of 
1881 of more than £1,000,000. There are, indeed, many other 
items which ought, I think, to be allowed for: The automatic 
increase in the amount for elementary education is no less than 
£700,000, which, however, has been compensated for by savings in 
Other directions. 

r* 

In a few words, then, we may say that in the present year, as 
compared with 1879-80, we are devoting £1,400,000 inore to the 
reduction of debt, £1,400,000 more to grants in aid of local rates, 
£700;000 moro to education, and £2,000,000 less to naval and 
military expenditure. On the whole, then, we must, I think, grate¬ 
fully acknowledge that much has already been effected. 

With an increasing population, greater demands upon Govern¬ 
ment, heavier contributions from the national Exchequer in aid Of 
rates, and increased sums devoted to education, we ean "dtardfy 
expect any large reduction in the gross expenditure of tfe country, 
but we may fairly hope that by further economies, especially in the 
military and navat expenditure, and by tbe judioious application of 
tho national resources, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers may be able, 
without additional taxation, not only to meet tbe growing require¬ 
ments ©fHhe country, but to maintain tbeir arrangements for the 
reduction of the rational debt. 


John Lubbock. 



THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. „ 

It i#Stoti“fo steto plainly and at once that the object which is nought 
and urged by the Republican party, to which I« belong, and who carry 
on thb policy ol M. Gambetta, is not precisely an alliance with Eng¬ 
land*. The term “ alliance/ 1 which implies an aim at once immediate 
and-iterited, to be pursued by two countries in cotomon, does not 
adequately convey that object. When Fronce and* England runted 
to resist the excessive claims of the Emperor of Russia, Nicholas I., 
thirty years ago, they formed an alliance. A contract of this kind 
always keeps in view the possibility or evon the necessity of a war to 
be waged in common. Now, I do not discern in any quarter any 
cause from which such entire community of diplomatic or military 
action between our two countries could arise at present. No doubt 
the term “ alliance ” does sometimes designate another kind of 
union, one whose aim is less acourately defined, and whioh is not 
limited to a brief duration. A case in point is the agreement 
that has subsisted for the last four years between Germany and 
Austria. But this kind of alliance implies the subordination*of one 
of'the two united powers to the other which has the solo direction of 
their common policy; the position is like that of suzerain and vassal. 
Neither the English nor the French, I take it, entertain the least 
desire to contract a mutual relation of this description. Two powers 
may, nevertheless, while each, with jealous care, preserves its 
autonomy untrammelled, form friendly delations which will bo not 
only maintained but consolidated by the passage of time. The desire 
of our party—the Gambettists—is, that wlrat was called in the tune 
of XtouiS Philippe an entente cordude, should be established between 
England and France. An entente eoi'diale does not rest upon a written 
contract. What it signifies is thisj two powers sincerely desire 
to be in harmony with each other; they know that they are guided, 
ip. the motor by the same political principles, and as each new ques- 
ttoa ip European affairs arises they endeavour from the beginning 
to eotoe to,an understanding, and to find means of acting in concert. 

Such t an understanding may evidently be transformed with ease 
intoa true ** alliance” at any moment at which circumstances require • 
it, to the equal advantage of both countries; but even to that case 
it has only been preliminary, and each sido has a perfect right to 
draw the line at that preliminary stage. The two nations are not 
wedded j they merely foresee the possibility of a marriagejbetween 
them some day, and if they carry on a courtship, it is aft^tne fashion 
of reasonable and experienced persons. Sentimental politics have a 
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bad name in our day, and very justly. The mow civilization 
progresses, the more the State becomes a business firm, Kke that 
of a great commercial or industrial house; and in commerce and 
industry not sentiments but interests are consulted. Ought this 
also to be the case in politics ? Certainly it ought j but in politics 
account has to be taken of facts of oiery sort, and not only are 
sentiments facts also, hut they are frequently stubborn in proportion 
to their unreasonableness. Two cases in point are the lengths 
to which both our forefathers and yours were carried by sympathy 
, with the Gredks, and the tender indulgence with which you 
treated the Italians twenty years ago. If the 'sentiments that 
exist* at present between the French and the English were keenly 
sympathetic, an entente cordiale would be established, even though 
every interest should protest against it. On the other hand, if we 
professed the same stupid horror of each other that existed ; ,o the 
old Waterloo days, no interests in the world would be strong 
enough to suddenly bring us together. Let us then see what is our 
mutual position in this respect. I think that we neither adore nor 
dotest each other. We are ready to exchange sharp words occa¬ 
sionally here and there, but, all things considered, our mutual 
indifference is sufficient to enable us to agree if our interests 
demand* or even render it expedient that we should do so. Our 
reciprocal sentiments do not seriously affect us. 

No doubt you have grievances against us. I admit this, and 
without endeavouring to demonstrate that we also have grievances 
against you, I grant at once that certain complaints of youjs are well 
founded. We were in the wrong in allowing the Treaty of Com¬ 
merce to fall through. Owing to certain circumstances connected 
with our internal policy, into which it would be useless to enter here, 
the Protectionists have exercised a lamentable influence, wholly out of 
proportion to that which they really possess in the country, over our 
Chambers and our Government. Had Gambetta remained in power, 
one of his principal tasks would have been to resume the negotiations, 
and conduct them to a successful termination. His friends do not 
repudiate this portion of his legacy to them. We know that a 
colid understanding on the ground of political interests oannot exist 
between you and'ourselves without community of commeroiaTin¬ 
terests. It is because we rate the bond that is crofted by business 
transactions so highly that we are strong advocates of the Channel 
Tunnel. We hold that if the tunnel were constructed the current of 
business would become so irresistible that no human power could 
ever interrupt it, and that a cordial and perpetual peace between 
your country and ours would be secured. The English think other¬ 
wise ; they look upon the tunnel as an instrument of invasion rather 
than a means of exchange; they treat it as a serious menace to their 
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securityand forbid its being made. Wo have only to bow to this 
decision, but we continue to hope and believe that sooner or later, 
perhaps in a few years, the English will take the same view of the 
matter $g we do. Within the past year, intelligent observers recog¬ 
nise a sensible amelioration in the state of men's minds, In the atti¬ 
tude Of t|>e deputies, and in the working of the Government* A year 
is a Very short time, I know, and I am also aware that the evil is still 
great. But, on the other hand, I do not ask that England should 
unite het destinies with those of France by a treaty of alliance, I 
solicit only mutual approaches, a little goodwill. It seems to me 
that England might even now grant us so much as that without any 
risk of compromising herself with an inefficient Government. 

Yon, however, no longer entertain this goodwill towards, us, and 
being a nation accustomed to plain dealing, you take Care to 
make the fact evident. Besides, you have a third grievance against 
us : we call it our colonial policy, but you regard it as the feverish 
agitation of a country which, ill-pleased with itself, and afraid to attack 
its powerful neighbours, goes about seeking quarrels in the four 
quarters of the globe. You are led to pass this judgment upon us in 
the first place by the idea, which has assumed the form and stability 
of an axiom among yourselves and the Gormans, that the French do 
not know how to colonise; so that when Frenchmen take possession 
of a territory in Asia or in Africa they act like those silly and trouble¬ 
some children who run off with toys in order that their playmates 
shall not have them. This presumed axiom is in reality a strange pre¬ 
judice. It seems to me that Franco has made a colony, which can 
stand comparison with several others, of f the regency of Algeria; and 
she has done this in fifty years, a short period in the life of a country. 
It seems to me that in the eighteenth .century, when you and 
we were fighting on all the seas, in Asia as well as in America, 
for the empire of the barbarian world, we succeeded pretty Well in 
making colonies. Some traces of them remain in Canada, Loui- 
eiana> and Mauritius. You got the bettor of us, it is true, decisively 
and finally, not at all because you were better colonists than we, but 
becaus^ we pursued a general policy of an insensate kind under the 
foolish ^eign of Louis XV. and under that of Napoleon I., which 
was, although dissimilar, equally fatal. It Was the alliance, concluded 1 
by aPoirtyadour with Maria Theresa, contrary to all the interests^ 
and all the traditions of France, that brought us, at the end of the 
Sev.. n Years’ "War, to the signature of the Peace of Paris itt*1763, "The 
Shameful Peace ” as it was well called by contemporaries.. You owe 
to the mistress of Louis XV. two thousand leagues of territory. Then, 
at a later date, it was the madness of Napoleon I.-—the absjwrfi dream 
of an empire that should comprehend the whole of Euroj^-which did 
away with our navy, and handed over to you the rich and beautiful 
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country then called the Isle of France. When js ^alaon t delivers 
over its fortunes to a courtezan or an adventure*, ft 1*$* dearly for 
its folly, as our history proves. Wo hare been wreMSftd politicians, 
but we have been good colonisers. 11 * 4 

Why should thisvio longer be the case ? Who known better than 
we do ho^ to assimilate the native races to ourselves P You may say, 
if it pleasO your pride to do so, that the reason of this aptitude ip that 
we ate not so far removed from these inferior races as yod ate; 
but at least acknowledge the fact, which you may verify at bbtoe. 
'* In Basutoland you have English and French missionaries^ they 
are all Profcestadts. If you inquire carefully which of these have 
most contributed to civilise the Basutos, which have most effec* 
tually won their confidence, you will find the answer will be, tbe 
French missionaries. They treated the chiefs wjth politeness, 
affability, and familiarity, and were admitted by them to a know¬ 
ledge of their most private affairs, whilo the chiefs held aloof from 
tho English missionaries, who always kept those sensitive savages at 
a distance. Even the venerable and respeoted Dr. Moffat never 
invited one of them to his table during his long sojourn among the 
Kaffir tribes. I am not going to justify our expeditions to Tunis, 
Madagascar, and Tonquin severally. I do not propose to show that 
in eacii case all we have done has been to seoure our recognised 
lights—while extending them, as always happens—rights that bad 
been subjected to encroachment by the advantage taken of our en¬ 
feebled and sorely wounded condition. Neither am I about to draw 
a parallel between them and your dealings with regard to Cyprus, 
Egypt, Zululand, and New.Guinea. What I affirm is, that England 
and France represent civilization in tho face of barbarism, and that 
you and we—you in a proportion far beyond ourselves—“Stand 
alone as promoters of its progress in the vast seaboard territories; 
for thfe progress of Russia among the Mongol tribes is madw ia the 
heart of the continent. Neither Germany, Italy, Austria, nor the 
United States colonise, and Spain and Holland limit their action to 
tho greedy exploitation of their foreign possessions. Has civiliza¬ 
tion a right of extension over barbarism ? I think it bks» htul 
England certainly aots as if she thought so too. Shall Jhj^at'ivfegn 
over Ms brethren ? There is no historic law more certMhfhun that 
% laid down more than twenty centuries ago by a* ShCfoite» whose 
pride of rat^ could not resist the evidence of facts. True, he 
believed that galvatiott would come from Sbem, and ho was deceived, 
for it is from Japhet that salvation for every race without exception 
shall corner Those who do not accept European civilization, with 
its great force of labour and its ideas of justice and liberty, must 
perish. To colonise is, therefore, an act of humanity. Consequently 
the two nations who now extend themselves along the ocean- 
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'washed coasts ,Dug^t,not only to roframfrom harassing egoh other, 
bat to criVe mutual help, at least bv their sympathy, 


say thaH^ou hhte beea wiilikfa t dp not speak of your 
It *° &&&& neuter, and I do not know it has 

over departed, from that attitude. But your press has treated us 
with determined hostility, never ceasing to stir up China and her 
ambassador, who is as simple as he is cunning, against us, and 
inching them to put forth the most absurd pretensions. If your 
press hid spoken to them as it ought to have done, frankly telling 
them the truth about their weakness and our strength, the Iffarqtfis 
Tseng would long ago have assumed a becoming attitude, and China 
accepted Our proposals, which were friendly to excess. The Time-* 
and the Standard have published a series of offensive articles on the 
Tonquin business, such as none of the important Paris newspapers 
have ever admitted on any matter concerning England. 

Reflect a littlfe on your own situation, for, after all, “ Bo unto nil 
men as you would they should do unto you/’ is no less a rule of 
politioal wisdom than it is a precept of the gospel. You have u 
colonial empire absolutely out of proportion to your military strength, 
with the defensive power which you cap develop from without. 
If, in 1856, a revolt at any other point of your possessions, or a 
European complication, had been added to tbe Sepoy mutiny in India, 
you would have been within an ace of ruin. Since then the difficulty 
of your situation has increased; by this I mean that your empire 1ms 
been extended, and the recruiting of your army has become more 
difficult. The British soldier, who used to be admired as the true 


type of the soldier as formerly exhibited by the Roman legionary, 
has fallen off seriously in quality. He is no longer to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the ordinary mobilised soldier of the Continent. 
And What your army ha3 lost in quality you do not succeed in 
replacing by quantity. Ho, no; you are not so strong as you think. 
Book at Egypt. We were guilty of the folly of not accompanying 
you.to Tel-el-Eebir, and you complained of our abandonment; hut in 
rflditjr Jfcojjto regretted it not at all, and hastened to profit largely by 
it* Tteuhj^e^excluded us from the Dual Control; you have followed 
Up our mistake committed against our interests, by an error of your 
own, committed against your interests. That which is now taking 
place in toe Nile valley is, to my thinking, * the mathematical * 
demonstration of toe necessity for an understanding between the two 
countries. Without us you do not succeed in your administration of 
that rich province, because to administer it aright requires certain 
geometrical habits, so to speak, certain processes of mechanical regu¬ 
larity, With whieh our functionaries are quite familiar, but wbicb 
puzzle and disconcert yours. Without us you do not suoceed in 
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governing Egypt, because the support of the Europeans established 
in the country is essential, and so long as you are .alone' you will 
not hare it because they refuse to believe in your disinterestedness. 
You have uttered the senseless phrase, “ Egypt for the Egyptians 
and the Egyptians say to themselves that England is mocking them, 
while Europeans say that you are pitting them aside to take tpieir 
place. Thus, all are alike alienated from you. 

On the question of the relations of France and England outside of 
Europe, my last word is this: without us you are weak in your 
immense empire, which you are incessantly extending, even under a 
Gladstone. "Without you, without your moral support, we find it 
hard to seize a few fragments which you have not laid hold of, and 
which you certainly do not want. 

A much more decisive and pressing reason makes me regard the 
Anglo-French alliance, such as I have defined it, as of real necessity 
for the two countries. It is, I suppose, universally agreed that the 
Peaoe of Frankfort, signed in 1871, is hitherto the capital fact of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Germany came out of the 
war strongly unified, and centralised for the first time in history. 
Will she remain centralised ? That may be doubted, but her unifi¬ 
cation in a single state appears to be a definitive fact, no longer open 
to conjecture or discussion. This in itself would suffice to give great 
importance to the events of 1870 and 1871, and superficial observers 
generally stop at the fact, without giving attention to another, quite 
at important and perhaps more grave. I allude to the position in 
which France has been placed. From the first rank, although her 
supremacy was more apparent than real, France has fallen below the 
second. Upon the whole, although that is a very painful fact to us, 
it is of only secondary importance to Europo. That Alsace-Lorraine 
has become a new Yenetia, a new Poland, thrilling with revolt under 
a foreign yoke, is a more serious matter, for Europe knows by 
experience that Yenetias and Polands are troublesome and sometimes 
dangerous disturbers of universal peace. But this again is of secondary 
importance. I now come to a subject that gives matter for the 
gravest reflection. France has suffered amputation. Frontiers which 
during two whole centuries had varied only accidentally, and which 
were generally considered final, have been thrown back to-a great 
distance. They have been fixed at a new and absolutely arbitrary line, 
and the conqueror* does not conceal that if the opportunity should 
again present itself he would push them farther back to the west 
still Naturally, Franco foels her very existence threatened. She 
never knows but that next spring the Uhlan may come down upon her 
and tear another strip from her body. That it must be extremely 
difficult for an Englishman to place himself in our moral position I 
can readily conceive, for twenty years ago we could not have done it 
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ourselves. A. permanent trouble is at the bottom of all our thoughts, 
of all our feelings. The result is this: the Treaty of Frankfort has 
transformed the French, not at all into a bellicose natfaft,(it Was so 
more than once in the past, but is so no longer) but inter* military 
nation, which is quite another thing* * ■' 

France is henceforth a vflst entrenched camp, which can be 
defended in a week by one million and in a month by three millions 
of men. 1 know that all is net yet perfect in this immense organiza¬ 
tion, but I also know that each day a great step in ^advance is made. 
“ Well, then,” ,it will be asked, “what is there*to be anxious 
about P So much the better if you are strongly armed; no one will 
think of attacking you.’* Yes, no doubt; but you must understand 
that France (and herein lies the gravity of the present state of 
things) desires, with ardour proportioned to the growth of her 
strength, to be formally set free from the nightmare-dread of a 
possible invasion. Her defensive power is only partially reassuring, 
and her immense armament is a heavy burden; there is a flagrant 
contradiction between the institution of universal barracks and those 
republican aspirations which ore becoming more and more demo¬ 
cratic day by day. The simplest solution would be to fling ourselves 
at all hazards upon Germany, to take bjtck from her our former 
frontiers, and to disarm her. That being done, we, too, might lay down 
our arms. This is what is called la revanche. Many people erroneously 
imagine that the French cherish the idea of it, but nothing of tho 
sort is true. There is not within my knowledge one single politician 
who dreams of such a thing, and among the people it would be most 
unpopular. This terrible game, in which our fate as a nation would 
be the stake, would depend upon the hazard of a battle lost or won, 
and we will not play it, except in the last extremity. But it remains 
none the less certain that we continually’ confront Germany as an 
irreconcilable enemy, more on account of the harm she could still do 
us than on account of the harm she has done; and that enemy is 
certainly not one to be despised. Jf Germany is our bugbear, we 
assuredly &ive her illustrious chief, the Chancellor of the Empire, 
many sleepless nights. He knows right well that the moment an 
enemy of his‘uprises anywhere he may count two—us and that 
other- Unless he should reduce us to absolute impotence, we, 
although conquered, shall present an eternally insuperable barrier to 
his ambition. ' • * 

For some years after the war he treated us with disdainful 
neglect, imagining that the Republic condemned us to anarchy. 
Since he became convinced, in 1879, that the Republic could give us 
a Government and an army, his sole care has been* to isolate us and to 
surround Germany with allies. She possessed one only, Russia, and 
it seemed as though she could not procure otbeis But no; in 1879 
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Prince Bismarck broke abruptly with Bussia. tbetBussistt 

Alliance, which rested solely on the relatienship; the respective 

sovereigns of the two empires, insecure; and bendes,ths Russian army 
being veryfar off, and very slow in its movements-—thathadjuat been 
made evident on the *Danube—it would never arrive,timeito be 
used against France. With his customhry bluntness/PrinOe Bismarck 
did not hesitate to let Bussia Bee that he believes her to 'be an 
enemy at bottom. And then, resolutely surmounting his old aver¬ 
sion to Austria-ran aversion that pervades his letters from Frank- 
- fort—he holds* out his hand to that power, and even sacrifices to 
it* the Kulturkauapf, which is his great "title to popularity in North 
Germany. He will pay any price for his ‘object, because he must 
have Austria ready to attack Bussia in flank .if ever the latter, 
making common cause with us, should march upon Berlin. Austria, 
however, will not have her hands free for suoh a task as that so 
long as she.has anything to fear from Italy. Bismarck,'who pro¬ 
fesses a profound contempt for the “ Welsohen,” has won over Italy by 
promises of I know not what, out of pure regard for Austria, because 
he can no longer do without her. He has become at one and the same 
time the friend of King Humbert and the quasi-proteotor of 
Leo XIII. 

Herb, then, is the great Chancellor secure againBt every offensive 
alliance on the part of France with any continental power whatso¬ 
ever. Many of the English, it appears, regard his policy as wonder¬ 
fully able, and we may read in your journals oft-repeated dithyrambs 
in honour of the great paoificators of Europe, Bismarck and William, 
thanks to whom the war-budgets of the entire continent of Europe 
are doubled. 

This is all very well, but, in order to make Austria consent to 
place herself in such vassalage to •Germany, it was necessary that 
Germany should offor her something considerable. The quid pro quo 
is supremacy in the Balkan peninsula. The “last word ” of the 
Austro-Germanic Alliance is Salonica for Austria, with eight millions 
of souls. Salonica, situated at the outlet of the great valleys of 
Macedonia, is the terminus of the railways that unite the Ghannol 
with the ASgean Sea, and is the single point at which the B&lgars, 
brethren of the Austrian Slaves, touch the seaboard. Sal^tdea^ wMeh 
from behind its vast harbour, as peaceful as the Waters of s lake, ooxnr 
" mands the entire Archipelago, is only 720 miles from-Fort Said, two 
hundred less than the distance between Malta and Brindisi, and is 
marvellously well situated for the purposes of commerce, but still 
more marvellously well situated for those of war. If there be 
an Englishman who calmly accepts this prospect, to him I have 
nothing to .say. It seems to me infinitely more threatening for 
England than the Dardanelles in the hands of Bussia; for Bussia, 
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separated frem'ihe DatdanelleshyBfaekBen, is so Jar away 
that in' th© long - rim she could not ho& that appendage, ysbereas 
Austria* baling assimilated the Bulgars toheraelf, 
very exacting, will press with, all her weight and all Wwgtlt of 
Ger«fflny^ujK>n the Archipelago. On the day when Austria it 
installed' at Salonica, Egypt ahd the Suez Canal will be at her 
discretion 

Whether with or without intention on Bismarok’s part* the Auatro- 
Gernoan Alliance is directed qu}te as much against England as 
against Prance. Against France it is only defensive f against Eng¬ 
land it appeara to be offensive, because, after all, it i«.not to preserve 
the status quo in the Levant that Austria will go to Salonica. 
Hence it seems to me that an understanding of the nature of the 
former entente eordmlc between England and France is urgently 
demanded by the situation. In case of war they would unite their 
forces. What those forces would have to do, it is not for me to in¬ 
quire, for I am not drawing out a plan of campaign; but I believe 
that you with your fleet, and we with our army of expedition, could 
strike blows which the allies of Prince Bismarck would feel very 
severely, while the French army of mobilization would be operating 
on the Rhine. Apart from the hypothesis of a war, the rd/e of 
England in the present state of things is plainly indicated j even 
without entering into a treaty with France, she ought to use her influ¬ 
ence, which ia.great, to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance. Were 
Italy once more free to move at will, Austria would stop short; tbo 
peril Of Salonica would be averted to your profit, and the charm that 
makes the Hapsburgs vassals of the Hohenzollerns would be broken, to 
ours. Now, in order to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance it would 
suffice to show her this evident fact, that Austria at Salonica consti¬ 
tutes almost as imminent a danger to her as to England; in other 
words*, that she is the dupe of the two empires. Italy has sacrificed 
her security to her vanity, her national interests to the selfish 
passions of her king and his queen. 

Sq much for the present; let me now cast a glance into the 
fitters,' the future of England. It is a bold act on the part of a 
fbfritalk to you about things which you know infinitely 
better than he. The opinions which your journals express upon the 
internal affairs of France are a constantly recurring surprise to us, 
and, t think, naturally so; -I therefore expect that the opinions ' 
which I am about to express upon your affairs will astonish you 
equally and Aa justly. One nation knows so little*, of another! 
My words may, perhaps, have no merit except that of express¬ 
ing with entire sincerity the ideas of a French democrat concerning 
the people for whom* among all the nations of Europe* he feels 
most sympathy. Accept this declaration, I beg, in the most 
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literal sense, but I must also request you not to place me among the 
number of those who regard democracy as an intolerant and fanatical 
creed. The early Christians believed that a reconstruction bf the 
planet would follow the reappearance of the Crucified One in tire clouds 
of heaven, hut I expect no miracle from the advent of deinbcarey. 
Humanity will remain, I fear, eternally human, full of misery and 
littleness, of passions and errors. But democracy appears to me to he 
the natural form for societies to assume after they have reached a 
certain period of development. "When this process begins, I hold 
that it is well it should be accomplished rapidly and completely. 
21nd, further, J consider that • democracy, notwithstanding certain 
inherent defects, but some of which, however, may be successfully 
overcome, is on the whole the Government that admits of the largest 
measure of justice, reason, and liberty being introduced into the 
relations of individual with individual and people with people. 

This declaration of faith is necessary to secure me a hearing 
to the end of my discourse. Well, then, I put this question to 
myself, and several of my friends also put it to me with keen 
curiosity, “What will England be in a few yeatsP” You 
respect old ago. While Lord Palmerston lived you adjourned 
by commdn consent cor,tain questions on which the aged minister 
would not have gone with his party. Mr. Gladstone is the most 
profoundly venerated statesman in the whole world, but even he is 
also a barrier. Perhaps it is permissible to add that so long as 
Queen Victoria occupies the throne of England you will repress the 
logic of events, passions, and principles. But afterwards P You 
are going straight ahead to Democracy with all its consequences. I 
do not say*that England will ever make one of those revolutions 
which aro a speciality of France, and strike down a Government at 
one blow. That is not" your method, and, to tell the truth, I do not 
think it is a good ono; but you are rapidly approaohing universal 
suffrage. You are not far from marking out electoral districts upon 
your territory without any other standard or measure than the number 
of tho population. Half a century ago that would have appeared 
to you the most revolutionary of measures, and I do not conceal ffsatt 
you that to us it is the most convincing test of the progress 'that 
democratic principles have made in England.^ You are'introducing 
geometrical ideas into politics! You will not be- very long about 
modifying your House of Lords, and I do not despair of living 
to see it transformed into a sort of Senate like ours, a delegation 
of elect bodies. Instead of Whigs and Tories, you already have 
Radicals Nond Conservatives, and every year you have more of these. 
Now when the casting-time (la mue) comes the Conservatives ate 
always beaten by the Radicals, and they return to power only when 
the latter have somewhat tired the country, and then they are 
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merely drowsy Radicals. Nowhere in the world in this year 
1884 .the greet wave of democracy ^ beating v*W. 
against, the cliff of ancient institutions on which e&ohsucoeeding 
generation has deposited what it believed to be the friifr : «f> to 
wisdom anl experience, hut which is now regarded as a mere mass 
. of prejudices and abuses, as though in a geological stratum. iTou 
have under the Gladstone ministry, and in the reign of Victoria, gone 
so far as to deal a blow at the rights of landed property in Ireland 
that has almost frightened ns French democrats. You see, we made the 
agrarian revolution ninety-five years ago, and you are^ust entering 
into it. ' Nothing changes the ways and the ideas q| ( a country so 
essentially as an agrarian revolution. We perceive this very plainly 
when we read Arthur Young’s Travels in France, a work full of 
observation and admirable for its sincerity. That France through 
which he travelled has no longer anything in common with France 
in the present day, in which more than nine millions of inhabitants— 
that is to say, one-fourth of the population—live on the land they 
own,, and till it with the sweat of their brow. 

You will then, ere long, be a complete democracy like us. Will 
you be a republic, which is the adequate geometrical form of demo¬ 
cracy, or, with the infinite resources of illogicality that the Anglo- 
Norman mind possesses, will you contrive to preserve a decorative 
royalty on top of a very real democracy P That is, to my thinking, 
an interesting question for tho psychology of nations, but of only 
secondary practical importance. This rapid evolution, which is 
most certainly inevitable, and will be in all probability very favour¬ 
able to the development of your internal activity, will result, if I 
am not mistaken, in the diminution, for a more or less lengthened 
period, of your external power. In the first place, with regard to 
your army, recruiting by voluntary enlistment will beepme so diffi¬ 
cult that you will probably be obliged to adopt a system analogous 
to ours up to 1873—that of conscription, with facility of exemption 
by purchase. On the other hand, the prganization. of your corps of 
officers will naturally be recast in a democratic form. The first 
effect of this transformation will be a temporary diminution of your 
military strength. 

Ip Parliament you will experience the evil from which we suffer— 
the absence of a governmental majority of the stable kind, one that 
links its fate with that of its leaders when called upon to exeroiso the 
executive power. I believe in the prospect with which Hr. Parnell 
threatens you, and thirmay seem to you ridiculous; but remember 
that my judgment is that of a foreigner. I believe that during a 
certain period the Irish cohort will do in your case, what the monar¬ 
chist cohort does in ours; that is to say, fling itself now to$he right 
and again to the left, with its eighty votes (forming one-seventh of tho 
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Chamber), and from coalition to coalition; destroying* untU all authority 
is destroyed. Later, when yon shall hare turned out this hetero¬ 
geneous element, yon will discover how difficult It is for a Chamber 
composed of Democrats to discipline itself. It uses np Cabinets so 
terribly that we sometimes ask ourselves whether the parliamentary 
regime is really that which beat suits democracy. Xt is 'especially 
in its foreign relations that a democratic Chamber experiences 
extreme difficulty in laying down and following out a political 
line. In principle it would fain reduce the Foreign Office to nothing. 
But we can ‘no longer build a great wall of China, External 
Complications arise constantly, let us shun them ever so sedu¬ 
lously. You, especially, who have interests of the first order in 
every part of the globe, cannot abut yourselves np in your island; 
neither will you attempt to do so; but your foreign policy, ill directed, 
will exbibit itself as vacillating and hesitating, now conciliatory 
to the point of weakness, and again vexatious to the point of 
violence. Nothing is more trying, wearisome, and irritating to 
neighbouring States. You will meet with hostility almost every¬ 
where. Old monarchical Europe will enter into a coalition against 
you, with or without protocols, because your democratic revolution 
will seem to threaten it, and America, with its millions of Irish 
electors, will take advantage of every error you commit to make 
you feel its ill-will.' 

And Ireland, what will you finally do with her ? A democracy 
Cannot hold another people undor a hated yoke; that is a contra¬ 
diction. If you emancipate Ireland completely {and the Logic of 
things, which, when aided by blind passion, sooner or later gets the 
better of the most legitimate resistance, will force you to do so), you 
will have installed the United States within sixty miles of your ooast. 
You will triumph over* all these difficulties, because there is within 
you a force of irresistible expansion to whioh the spirit 'of demo¬ 
cracy will have given fresh vigour. But these difficulties you will 
assuredly experience, these perils you will inevitably encounter. 
You, too, will have your hour of suffering. May you then, in that 
hour, casting your eyes beyond the Pas de Calais, let your gaaewst 
with eonfidenoe upon a sister nation, your elder dn democracy? your 
junior in political wisdom. Whether the tw<£ countries knowit oydo 
not know it, whether they wish it, Or de not wish it, France and 
England must be bound together in the near future ; if the Oner falls, 
the other, left alone, will no longer be able to stand upright. 

T. Colani. 
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A Biot for Parliamentary Reform has been described as “a measure 
to affect and to change the principal depository of power in the 
State'll X acoept that definition, which is Mr. Disraeli’s, as both 
historiaally end literally accurate. Xt places the question at once 
upon the loftiest pinnacle of national duty. It assorts that an 
organio operation is in process, that no superior labour can engage 
the attention of the people or of the Legislature. “ To change the 
principal depository of power in the State ” is a phrase which would 
no§■ less fitly describe the motive force in every one .of those con¬ 
vulsive movements which are spoken of as “revolutions.” With 
no possibility of error may such an undertaking be described as a 
constitutional amendment. In this country, owing to the character 
and composition of the House ef Lords, there can be no fusion of the 
two Houses for an amendment of the constitution. The work must 
in the main "rest with the House of Commons. Our ohanges are 
peaceful because the Sovereign consents and “ the principal de¬ 
pository of power ” is open for the consideration of reform.* Re¬ 
bellion will always be ridiculous where the path is unclosed against 
suoh changes, and where the principal depository of power is elected 
by the people. But because they touob the life of the State such 
changes possess an intrinsic dignity to whioh all must render 
homage. Every Minister who may have charge of a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform will feel that if, in preparing sueh a Bill, 
he is obeying a national command, he must be ready with a suitable 
apology should he deny to a message so supreme the first and most 
favourable presentation to the House of Commons, to which no 
Minister less than the leader of the House has ever presumed to 
make paoh a proposal. 

Mr. Gladstone is, I believe, the only Minister who has introduced 
a Reform Bill ip other than a foremost place in the business of the 
session. * And the reason for this departure from a very generally 
accepted rule was stated with due solemnity and frankness iq 
the speech from the throne on the opening of the session of 1866, 
which, with interesting coincidence, began on the 5th of February. • 
Suoh importance was attached to the postponement of the Franchise 
BiH of that year to the 12th of March, that her Majesty was advised 
to inform Parliament of the cause, which was simply an unavoidable 
delay in production of electoral statistics then being prepared by 
direction of the Government. The provisions of the Bill of 1831 
were expounded by Lord John Russell on March 1st; ho was the 
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first Minister to resume the work in 1864, when his second Reform 
Bill was introduced on the 13th of February. Mr. Disraeli's Bill 
of 1859 was presented on February 28th, and his Bill of *1867 was 
introduced on the 25th of February. When the polioy of *** fran¬ 
chise first " has been asserted or denounced during the Recess. I have 
felt inclined to wonder whether those who would have given it a 
second or third place in the programme of the session were quite 
aware of the foroe of parliamentary precedent, or of the grave position 
into whioh they were attempting to thrust their honoured Minister 
and chief. The most careful consideration does not suggest a valid 
excuse in the present case. The sincerity of the Government in 
regard to the fulfilment of the most important of their pledges 
might appear open to grave suspicion if an inferior place in the 
programme of the penultimate session of this Parliament were grftsn 
to the extension of rights of voting for the election’of Members of 
the House of Commons. 

When Lord Hartington was leading the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, in 1879, to an adoption of such a measure of 
Reform as their principal claim to the confidence of the country, he 
said that “ there was not one honourable member on his side of the 
House who professed to believe that the trifling redistribution of 
seats under the Act of 1867 would prove satisfactory." Such, it 
may safely he predicted, will always be the character of redistribution, 
if the two subjects—extension of the franchise and redistribution of 
political power—are dealt with simultaneously. It may be urged 
against me that I have said in the House of Commons that there 
could be no objection in principle to such a combination If we 
could determine the provisions of a Franchise Bill without reference 
to the House of Commons, the two might well be coupled together. 
But a survey of the past administers a potent warning against 
such association. It must be admitted by all that, unless both 
matters are incorporated in one Bill, there can be no tl guarantee"— 
that was the word used by Loyd Stanley [now Lord Derby] in 1866 
—that the two will be dealt with by the same Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1866 said he felt “no apprehension of inconvenience 
with regard to the possible or pasual separation of the two objects;" 
and he declared that “ it was convenient, advantageous, and desirable 
that these two questions should be dealt with* by .the same Parlia¬ 
ment." Two suggestions have been made for binding them together 
—one, that to the Franchise Bill should be added a clause suspend¬ 
ing its operation until the passing of a Bill for the redistribution of 
seats; and the other, that the Bills should proceed pari passu, stage 
by stage. The latter method is obviously fallible, and Mr. Gladstone 
dismissed it in pointing out that “ the Speaker must put the question 
with regard to one of them before the other, and hence there is, at 
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any rate, an abstract possibility of the separation of these Siamese 
twins,” There are, however, objections far stronger than those of 
fancy on convenience to any simultaneous treatment* Experience 
has taught us that inadequacy is inevitable if propassbs jfcr ^distri¬ 
bution are coupled with-extension of the franchise. In this con¬ 
sideration it is both imprudent and impossible to ignore the fact’ that 
Parliament would in the case of such treatment have to deal with a 
number of representatives whose constituencies were under sentence 
of extinction, so far as separate representation is concerned. That 
is an affair which has no necessary connection with extension of the 
franchise, and which should not be thrust upon it. Thave hope that 
the members for constituencies too small for retqption will show 
themselves to be dutiful citizens and patriots—that they are not 
opposed to equal enfranchisement of the people of counties and 
b&rOughs; but I would rather not strain their political virtue by 
forcing them, in extending the franchise, to the acceptance of a Bill 
which also involved a farewell to the separate representation of their 
boroughs. Then the members for scheduled boroughs would be 
likely, I fear, at the demand of their constituents, to lose their 
character as patriots, and to becomo merely advocates, labouring to 
do the bidding of a client without the licence or the graces of those 
who profess forensic arts. I cannot think of their position in 
reference to such a compound Bill, without sympathy, and •without 
an earnest hope that men who desire to take an honest part in legis¬ 
lation may be spared such a needless trial between their grateful 
connection with a locality and the supreme interest of the common¬ 
wealth. 

It seems to be the duty of the Administration and of the House of 
Commons to liberate, so far as possible, the question of the vote, 
which is that of a right claimed by millions of unenfranchised per¬ 
sons, from possible prejudice arising through such partial mid selfish 
considerations. There is next the point of convenience. It is de¬ 
sirable that a general election should follow a change “ in the prin¬ 
cipal depository of power.” But it is not possible for this to be 
satisfactorily accomplished within less than a year from the passing 
of a Franchise Act, and even then the Act must contain provisions 
abridging the requirements as to registration. If a Franchise Bill 
were introduced on the 3rd of next month, it is just possible that it 
might receive the royal assent before July 15th. But it is not 
possible that, in the fortnight before the 1st of August, overseers- 
could then prepare the new lists of voters. Even if the Act sus¬ 
pended the* observance of these legal dates, the new lists oould not 
be ready before the 1st of January, 1886, which, would Becure for 
Parliament the proper opportunity, in the session of 1885, for the 
work of redistribution. This consideration points tosihe reason 
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whichj above and beyond all others, should have weight in denial of 
the claim to link together the two divisions of ParHameatakyl^orm. 
Until the House of Gommons has determined 4 what i£ jfcd this 
franchise of the future, especially whether it i& t6 he t uhf£6* 
otherwise, the basis of redistribution is not provided. X shaU pre¬ 
sently display some of the grounds upon which the oase fcl Strict 
and substantial uniformity of franchise throughout the whole Of the 
United Kingdom appears to rest. Whatever may be the proposals 
of the Ministers, neither precedent nor power gives them right to 
presume that their projects will be entirely accepted by the House 
of Commons, aftd that being so, they cannot fix the basis of redistri¬ 
bution with the Requisite certainty. It is, indeed, idle to talk of re¬ 
distribution until the master question of uniformity in the franchise 
has been determined by Parliament. If the Government do not 
propose uniformity of franchise by a single and universal qualifica¬ 
tion, efforts will be made from their own side o*f the House to press 
upon them such a measure of roform. To those who accept uniformity 
of franchise, the work of redistribution is so far simplified that they, 
for themselves, could feel no objection whatever in principle to the 
presentation of a Bill which united the two objects of Parliamentary 
Reform. I dare not venture to suppose that they are a majority of 
the House of Commons, yet they alone could accept this union upon 
intelligible grounds. But be they many or be they few, whether 
the principle or the policy for which they will contend does or does 
not find acceptaneb in the proposals of the Government, it would be 
presumption in any party to declare the all-important question of 
dnl^^^ifcy to be settled before it has been submitted to the vote of 
Parliament. The method of redistribution must be dependent upon 
whether the franchise is to be the same without and within the 
boundaries of parliamentary boroughs. This great question, though 
not new as a subject of parliamentary discussion, is absolutely virgin 
soil so. far as legislation by a responsible Government is concerned. 
It has had no part or lot in any one of the Reform Bills of the past. 
The second Administration of Mr. Gladstone will therefore, in pro 1 - 
pounding a Franchise Bill, be free from the bonds of precedent. - The 
Opposition cannot successfully urge that, because the Government'qf 
Lord Russell and of Mr. Gladstone yielded in 1866, and consented, 
to produce their proposals for redistribution, Mr* Gladstone Is 1 there¬ 
fore now under a similar obligation, and that be is constrained to com- 
• plianoe by his former submission. The procedure should he different 
from that of 1866, because the chief issue with regard to the-franchise 
is, from the conditions of the case, novel and supremely 1 paramount. 
Of course\very much, if not all, may be inferred concerning the 
views of tbe^Govemment upon redistribution, from the nature and 
scope of their proposals with regard to the franchise. But I submit 
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Minister* Mve up, right tot prejudge the deciripn of #**lmment 

^mifoymity, mi wflfe&w*#- 

mrguq,$$& the questipaof uniformjtyis wft j^tef^t^t^iitodia- 
trib^itiM ,' Ror these reasons X hopo^aot only* for the fblw^Stba 
of a I’tahoh^e- Bill, but also that the Government wifi M#ltWr 
intenjk^of ^toadiitghy that measure, and that, in the erOMfeaft a 
defeat m the House ftf Common^ upon the principle or upon any jr*ial 
port $4he Bill, they would. a{j once advise a dissolution*. and,appeal 
to the country to decide between the friends and the foes of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. It is rumoured, with a certain aip of authority, 
that the Bill, if itjpass the House of Commons, will he rejected by 
the House of Lords. Si)ch an occurrence would only enhance the 
ultimate viotory of the people. Among the many unwritten laws of 
thjs country, there is, I think, no constitutional amendment more 
highly to be prized than the recent addition by which it is under¬ 
stood that the rejection of a Bill, even of the first importance, by the 
House of Lords, does not oompel either the resignation of the 
Ministry or the dissolution of the Parliament. I most earnestly 
trust there will be no infringement of that unwritten law; that the 
Government will have respect for the immense value of this great 
constitutional amendment. The Government would, I hope, Eeintro- 
duce the Bill in an autumn session, or in the Session of 1885, anchwould 
place upon the Houso of Lords the responsibility of compelling, by 
a wilful and persistent obstruction, an appeal to the country, The 
matter of the Bill is not, in my eyes, more important than the treat¬ 
ment of those who may oppose it. It seems to me that, unless those 
who lead the House of Commons are at all timeehcareful to maintain 
this unwritten law, they will not be doing their utmost to uphold 
the authority of that House as “the principal depository of power in 
the State.” • 

In March, 1882, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan supported a 
resolution affirming “ that it would be desirable to establish uniformity 
of franchise throughout the whole of the United Kingdom by a fran¬ 
chise similar in principle to that established in the English boroughs.” 
Soma of^the,various speculations of the Becess might have been saved 
by reference to their speeches on that occasion. It was afterwards 
impassible that Ireland could be excluded in any Government Bill from 
equal enfranchisement with the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was at that time suspended, and Ireland was far 
less tranquil than at present. Mr. Parnell and his follower! have 
not at aB times appeared eager in this matter. On the . occasion 
above referred to, When a Prime Minister was for the first time 
supporting with the whole force of his Administration the principle 
of uniformity in the franchises of England and Ireland, MiyParneU’s 
friends generally voted against the Government for anAcijournment 
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of the debate. This apparent indifference, which I think has been 
partly due to the ease with which they could expose the Interest of 
the present electors, has been to a certain extent dispelled by the Orange 
revival, a movement for which the visit of Sir Stafford Nbtthcote 
was the signal in Ulster. It is well known that the Catholic popu¬ 
lation of Ulster is larger than the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian 
taken together. But the power of the Catholics under the existing 
suffrage is comparatively insignificant. Under the plea of resisting 
rebellion, of which there is not the least symptom, and of preventing 
a separation which has never been demanded, and which is physically 
impossible, Orangemen have been raising a commotion, of which the 
scarcely veiled purpose is to prevent an extension of the suffrage. 
Since Sir Stafford Northcotc’s visit, the transparent object of the 
Orange Tories has been to rhanufacture a case against Ireland with 
a view to the coming Reform Bill. They qfiote Mr. Gladstone's 
words, uttered in quite another time, as an excuse for presenting 
themselves in arms. Lord Rossmoro and his friends conveniently 
forget that Mr. Gladstone’s complaint was made when there was 
danger to be encountered. That has been changed by remedial 
legislation and by administrative reform. Sir William Harcourt 
made a most interesting confession concerning tho early failure of 
the Administration in Ireland. I have often wondered that no one 
has thought his words worth reproduction. He said, on February 
20th, 1883 

r “ The administrative cause of failure was the deficient organisation of the 
Irish pojijLce. An estimate of the value of tho change may he formed when I 
lemind the House that it had before been possible for gangs of fifteen or twenty 
men to go about armed to tho teoth in the veiy piesence of the police. That 
was why up to April last the repression of ciime was not effectual.” 

It was against those criminal and terrorizing hands that Mr. 
Gladstone invited the friends of authority in Ireland to throw off 
that which, in order to be courteous, I will call their supineness. 
Now that the change has been wrought, they appear ready'to answer 
the summons. Mr. Mill did not say the Tories were “ the stupid 
party; ” he said, “ When you find a stupid man he is sure to be a 
Tory; ” and of such there must, I am convinced, be som« ia the 
north of Ireland, for surely none others would be marching up and 
down, proposing to stay the current of disaffection by giving to 
Irishmen a grievance in withholding the suffrage, such as would be 
accepted in every civilised country of the world as sufficient to justify 
discontent and even to encourage insurrection. 

The difficulty of the Irish question in regard to extension of the f ran- 
chise will not, I think, be as to including Ireland. Perhaps only the 
craziest partisans will tarry upon that ground; the more cautious 
opponents of reform in Ireland will probably, as they obtain a Wider 
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knowledge of the facts, choose their battleground in question relatives 
to theinterpvetetion which the Governmentmay be ^si^^k^lTe to 
the po3% they have accepted, that of uniformity of Wtfeen 

the two countries. The extension in principle, of the English hj^Ugh 
franchise over the whole gi Ireland would not of itself produce'very 
large results. It would sweep away the £12 annual value limitin Irish 
counties, and the £4 rateable value limit in Irish boroughs, but, 
owing to the difference of the Irish system of rating, the franchise 
would still be greatly restricted in comparison with,, England and 
Scotland, I do not understand uniformity of franchise only to mean 
that in Ireland, as in England, any rated dwelling or ftny £10 lodging 
shall be a qualification for a vote. If uniformity is not to be a 
delusion there must be similarity between the rating arrangements of 
the two countries in regard to the franchise. In various parts of 
Ireland weekly, and even monthly, tenants are not rated. If the 
equalisation of the franchise in Ireland is to be a reality, it will be 
necessary to provide that every warning and every inducement which 
are held out to owners and occupiers in England to pay the rates 
necessary to entitle the occupier to the franchise shall be afforded in 
Ireland. 

Tfae Government in 1882 appeared to accept the principle of uni¬ 
formity between the three kingdoms. The first question to be con¬ 
sidered in legislation is whether there is to ha uniformity. At 
present difference is the note of the franchise in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In England the freeholder, whether of 40s. or with life 
tenure of £5 value, votes in consequence of the worth of Ms estate. 
In Ireland £5 is the lowest freehold qualification, and this must he 
something different from value, a rating in the last rate at the net 
annual value of £5. In England a vote .may be claimed for any 
copyhold tenancy of the value of £5. In Ireland and in Scotland 
there are no copyholds. Let us take the prominent case of the 40s. 
freeholder. I will not suppose that in these days of land law reform 
in Ireland it will he maintained there is a virtue in the 40s. free¬ 
hold qualification in England which does not apply to Ireland, If 
it con he .defended in our country the same arguments may be used 
in advocating it for the sister island. If it be said that it is advisable 
for the enoouragement of thrift, for the establishment of that love of 
order which, the laborious acquisition and the secure possession of 
property undoubtedly promote, it will not ho questioned that the 
growth of those public virtues is as needful in Ireland as in England. 
There can be no advantage in looking far back upon historical 
incidents. It is sufficient Jto mark the instrument (10 George TV., 
c. 8) by which the 40s. franchise, established in Ireland by an Act 
of the 33rd of Henry VIII., was abolished in these simple words:— 

“ Be it therefore enacted that that part of the said Act of 33rd Henry VflL, 
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which relates to the amount or value of the freehold necessary to 
to he electors of knights of the shire to serve in ParHArtent 
Ireland shall be and the same is hereby repealed.*’ 

It is „obvious that if there is to he uniformity of'franchise ^tWeen 
England and Ireland, the 40s. franchise must be restore# inl|<$and 
or abolished in England, and that every difference in rating and 
registration, so far as it affects the franchise, must be obliterated. 

If the Government have resolved to retain in any form the free¬ 
hold franchise they may perhaps proposo that the qualifying value 
v should be the same in the three kingdoms, with the requirement of 
residence within' the same parliamentary district. That might he 
proposed, but the differences are yet deeper, and there xpust he a 
much larger effort if uniformity is to be established, together with 
such a modified retention of the property vote. It is well to 
remember that on May 6th, 1858, Mr. James Caird moved in the 
House of Commons, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
assimilate the county franchise of Scotland with that of England.” 
In a very able speech he showed that “ in Scotland the soil of the 
borough is excluded from the county.” Every one knows that in 
England the soil of parliamentary boroughs is, for electoral purposes, 
part and parcel of the counties. Are English boroughs to be taken, 
us to the freehold, out of the counties, or are Scotch boroughs to he 
thrown into the cqunties, so far as the largest politick! rights in their 
soil are concerned P These are knotty questions, but in considering 
the great matter of uniformity as between the three kingdoms they 
cannot be evaded. There is no peculiar virtue in the sum of 40s. 
We have not now oven a piece of money representing two sovereigns. 
When fixed upon it was supposed to indicate competence, and to 
exclude persons “ of smpli substance and of no value.” That is a 
state of things which has passed into the gloom of history. Five- 
und-twenty years ago Mr. Whiteside described the Irish 40s. free¬ 
holders whom he had seen before the qualification was abolished as 
“ a shoeless, shirtless, unfortunate class of men.” If there are to be- 
property qualifications of any kind Ireland has even a better claim, 
to possess them to the lowest form than England, because infi^bmd 
a moiety of the poor-rate is levied Upon the owner. These'sf6 Vtahe 
of the questions connected w ith establishing identity of franchise, and 
so far as I can see they may be most successfully dealt with by 
following strictly and literally the terms of the resolution of 1882. 

I will now endeavour to open some of the grounds tipon which 
that policy may be recommended to the country. Let us begin with 
the non-resident owner, that is the elector whose registered place of 
abode is nCt within the county for which he is entitled to vote. 
Speaking in the House of Commons at the end of last March, I 
estimated the total number of these electors as not exceeding 105,000. 
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In famed* this estimate £p$fc% in 

exewst of tite actual number, -which fa duty 

we morejiumeroua than any other class of property vofcfas^uld h° 
with household suffrage in counties, hat they have tevre&pjfauds. 
Mr. Bright has thrown them oVerboard; Sir Henry Jamasbaamade 
merry‘disdain of their claim, and Mr. W 1 . H. Smith has apparently 
nothing to say in defence of Jiis right of voting for an undivided 
share of “Porker^ piece.” Every Liberal politician has a scandal 
to relate' Of this class of voters, somewhat similar to that of the four- 
teen writers to the Signet in Edinburgh, told by Mr, Trevelyan, who 
in a single fagot made, up five per cent, of the total number ot 
electors of the county of Selkirkshire. But of this body of 100,000 
electors there are some whose claim it will t>e hard to resist if a 
property qualification be admitted on the ground of a representation of 
property. Together with the fagoted rent-chargers against whom 
the hand of every electoral reformer is uplifted, there are owners of 
hundreds, I dare say, of thousands, of acres in this category. An 
owner of 10,000 acres may live near the border of a county in which 
halfhis property lies, but where he has no residence. A lawyer, or 
a merchant, living in London may have invested £20,000 in the 
purchase of three or four farms, and he too would be found *in this 
class. If the claim of property be admitted then the case of such 
bond-fide owners appears to be very strong. But fo admit the claim 
of property to representation would be a revolutionary innovation 
upoh the English system. It has never been admitted, because at no 
time in our history has a proportion been established representing 
the property of the elector. It cannot be urged that 5,000 acres are 
property and that a perch of land is not property. I do not supposo 
any landowner will contend that a system ?s valuable as a represen¬ 
tation of property which gives an equal vote to the man who is lord 
of half a.county, and to the cottager whose agriculture is represented 
by halLa-dozen currant bushes; or that any one will advise the 
saving of the present system as one giving representation to property, 
in tfhieb a fhgot rent-charger upon the filthiest slum in the most 
ovOtfoW'frded'' town is, equally with the commoner who is lord- 
licutauant] an elector for the county. History and policy are alike 
against the claim of any one of these voters. Those who love to feel 
that they stand upon “ the ancient lines of the* constitution ” may 
turn when denying this claim to that law of Henry Y£ which 
enacted that Members of Parliament shall be chosen in every county 
“by people dwelling and resident therein.” I do not rudely reject 
the claim of the botih-Jide landowner who is non-resident. I tell him 
that ho is demanding a special representation of property apart from 
residence which has no title in English history, which is an un¬ 
warranted excrescence upon our system, which is opposed to the 
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interest of the State and is a contradiction to the iCnou* of our 
ancient Common Law. It is contrary to the interest of the people 
to give political control to those who do not share the circumstances 
and the accidents of residence. It is contrary to the same paramount 
interest to encourage the ownership 'apart from the occupation of 
land. The absentee owner will not make much fight; he will he 
claiming a plural vote—that one man may have at least two votes, 
and indeed anything up to or beyond the notorious case of one man 
with seventeen votes. He will fall unlamented as .a trespasser who 
hks no rights historical or popular. 

But now we approach the more difficult case of the resident free¬ 
holder, who, on the contrary, is a much befriended man. Every 
Member of Parliament who represents a large # town must bo well 
aware that there are many electors in every such place who, besides 
tlioir borough vote, possess and are proud of possessing a qualifica¬ 
tion for the county. In England and Wales, it appears from the 
new electoral statistics, that of county electors, resident outside 
parliamentary boroughs and within the counties, there are 312,569. 
The total of electors returned as owners is 514,220. From this 
total I deduct the county electors in parliamentary boroughs : 1. 
The 94,864 voters whose registered places of abode are within the par¬ 
liamentary borough in which their qualification is situate. 2. The 
4,219 voters whose registered places of abode are within a parliamen¬ 
tary borough (in the county or division) in which the qualification 
is not situate. 3. The 14,227 voters whose registered places of abode 
are without the limits of any parliamentary borough, but within the 
county or division; and 4. The 88,341 voters whose registered 
places of abode are not within the county or division. As to Scot¬ 
land, the soil of the boroughs being extra-county, and as to Ireland, 
owing to difference of the franchise, no similar conjunction can he 
made. I will therefore proceed with my argument upon these 
figures for England and Wales. It cannot, I think, be denied that 
substantially the whole of these 312,569 electors would obtain the 
right of voting by extension of the borough franchise to Che counties. 
In other words, if the property qualification were abolished, v ’ they 
would not be left disfranchised. They would be simply transferred 
from one form of franchise to another. They would he disfranchised 
as property voters, and enfranchised as inhabitant householders. 
TJiey would in fact undergo a change in their electoral character 
i4t po^ng that which occurred in parliamentary boroughs under the 
BKon^A^of 1867, to all resident occupying freeholders under 
£10. * Act came into operation, the borough qualification 

was £10 ahnu^l value; now it is the rated occupancy of any dwell¬ 
ing house. Prior, therefore, to the Act of 1867, a man who lived 
upon a qualifying freehold property under £10 in a parliamentary 
borough held a right of voting for the county. By the Act of 
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1867, he was transformed in every ease into a borough elector, and 
was disfranchised as to,the county. The position Iwieb4w#t*bUsh 
is this-^-riwt if the property qualification were repealed, the# $12*569 
electors would have no grievance. They would undergo a change in 
their electoral qualification. Bat this class contains a few who are 
in a diffident position, and who, 1 admit, would be altogether dis¬ 
franchised. These are they who, having the property qualification, 
and residing in the county, do not live upon the qualifying property. 
These voters lodgb with their fathers or other relatives, 6r in furnished 
apartments, in regard to which it may bo that they cquld not qualify 
as lodgers, I know valuable electors who belong to this very small 
and exceptional number. These are the handful who would be really 
disfranchised if the property qualification were wholly repealed. 
The question therefore arises in this very simple form with regard 
to this part of the subject: Shall we maintain the property vote in 
order that a son—or a daughter if we have women suffrage—living 
in his parent's house, or any other person occupying non-qualifying 
apartments, may obtain the franchise P Before replying to this 
question there are threo mastor points ,to be considered. First, that 
persons so situated in boroughs are not now enfranchised; second, 
that the continuance of such a privilege must involve the power of 
making fagot voters; and thirdly, that it cannot be considered 
apart from that supreme difficulty upon the consideration of which 
we will now enter—the relation of the property vote to the borough 
franchise, In pursuance of that policy of uniformity to which, in 
principle, I hold the Liberal party to be pledged, are we to adopt 
the Scotch system, and to declare the soil of English parliamentary 
boroughs to be extra-county, or is the property franchise to continue 
in parliamentary boroughs ? If it is to coiitinue, then is it. to be 
exercised for the borough or for the county ? There appear to be 
136,265 county electors in England and Wales who are property 
voters jn“these boroughs. If we consent that they shall continue to 
vote for the county, how are we to reconcile such a continuance with 
the promise of equality and uniformity P If they are to vote for the 
borodghs, who will venture to say that the boroughs willr sanction 
such an innovation, and what limit is it proposed to assign to the 
increase qf their .number by persons resident within the borough or 
within the county P 

There has been no agreement in policy between the larger voices 
of the Recess upon this most important matter. Mr. Fawcett has 
looked with sympathy upon “ the extent to which the wishes and 
opinions of the inhabitants of counties may have been overborne by 
the votes of those who derive their" county votes from property held 
within the limits of parliamentary boroughs,” and as ho does not ad¬ 
vocate repeal of the property qualification, I am forced, with regret, 
to assume that he would be prepared to accept inequality, or to follow 
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the plan of Mr, Disraeli. Mr. Bright ro strongly defioui&ed,Jb^liaethod 
in 1859, that his speeches of this Recess seem to* inapljf lit adopteee 
of the property qualification for counties only, with the' ^qnfiition of 
residence within the county. This would of course establish a’glaring 
inequality of franchise, as between boroughs and counties,, together 
with dissimilarity as between each of the three kingdoms.' If 
vve accept that which appears to ba Mr. Fawcett’s view—that the 
Liberal electors in county constituencies are generally those wbo 
have their qualification in parliamentary boroughs, then if the Sooteh 
plan were adopted, and the soil of the boroughs were taken from the 
counties;—Would it be j ust; could it be defended; that there should be 
a power of fagoting voters upon property outside the boroughs J that, 
for example, a £12 rent-charge in a county upon which a man could 
fagot his six sons or nephews or other dependents dwelling 'with 
him, should be worth more, as carrying such electoral privileges, than 
a similar rent-charge upon the other side of the street, within tbo 
boundaries of a borough P The statesmen who hope in this way to 
make a settlement of the franchise which shall have any satisfactory 
endurance,-are, it seems to me, building upon sand. 

I will only add a few words upon minority representation. Lord 
Cairns is generally accepted as author of the existing plan of minority 
representation; but Lord Cairns adopted it from Lord John Rus¬ 
sell’s Reform Bill of 1854. Lord John Russell’s idea in bis own 
words, was that “ we might have a Liberal country gentleman sitting 
for Buckinghamshire, and a Conservative manufacturer for Man¬ 
chester.” He wrote of the plan in 1874 with little satisfaction, as 
“ borrowed” by Lord Cairns. He had doubts as to whether it would 
not be “unpalatable,” and Lord Russell’s latest recommendation 
was this:— 

4 

“I trust the suffrage will bo ox tended on good old English principles and 
m accordance with good old English notions of representation. I should be 
sony to see the dangers of universal suffrage and of unlimited democracy 
aveited or sought to he aveited, by such invidious schemes as granting to the 
lich a plurality of votes, or by contrivances altogether unknown to our habits, 
such as Mr. Eare’s scheme.” 

>* ► y 

No individual 13 found to^ndvocate extension of the pkta vfhich 
Lord Oaims took from the Bill of 1854, and which Lord J^ii^seil’s 
maturer judgment appeaj^f to repudiate. Mr. Fawcett denounces 
this “ awkward ” lnethod, and accuses it of having placed propor¬ 
tional representation “ under a cloud.” Mrs. Fawcett has examined 
Mr. Hare’s scheme v$ith remarkably acute appreciation, and her 
declaration, that “ it is not too much to say that 6 ome method 
must be contrived for removing the uncertainty as to the appropri¬ 
ation of the second vote before Mr. Hare’s plan could be applied, in 
practice,” is only one among many objections which must prove fatal 
to any suggestion of that method of election. The discredited plan 
of minority representation now adopted has a most unhealthy opera- 
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tioni 4 d9 Hefcewe to m<0 h»-wh«tiw* % »9^|^f9*0»blft 

to <mt party qihe?v Ita tendene^i* ? '‘ 

of eleprion, managers, to sap And impair the h«ftifchy''riv3j$^ #&wh 
exists where the question, is simply that of gaining a majority* *4n 
some places, it does harm to the minority by producing A4@f>iae 
satisfaction with their minor share of representation. It o&naot^he 
denied that the effort of Parliament should be to give fair encourage** 
meat tfc every minority, not certainly that it shall obtain representa¬ 
tion and darken the counsels of Parliament with immature cries and 
with the squabbled of discordant factions, but that it may become a* 
majority by perseverance and by popular test of its principles and 
policy. I go so far with the friends of proportional representation 
that I anf disposed not to diminish, except where the area is incon¬ 
venient, the largest of* our constituencies. Proportional representa¬ 
tion, when carried to its ultimate limits, makes of the nation a single 
constituency. I believe that this principle should influence our 
deliberations, with the restrictions which are imposed by the forces 
of local character and sentiment. Mr. Forster, at Bradford, spoke 
of London as an experiment in electoral districts. That is qpmewhat 
confusing. Out of four of tho metropolitan boroughs, the least 
populous has 40,000 more people than Manchester. From JL832 
onwards, we have adopted a principle which has been followed with 
no deviation, that of enlarging our constituencies as the surest means 
to obtain honest expression of the national will. In that half 
century, one great man stepped aside from the path and recom¬ 
mended equal constituencies of 50,000 people, each returning a single 
member, that was Mr. Cobden’s plan. He formed it perhaps in 
haste, certainly without responsibility. It is, however, a substantial 
proposal. Like all that Mr. Cobden said, it has both simplicity and 
reality. It is possible and plausible. A question which divides 
opinion at present, is whether a plan like Mr. Cobden’s or the method 
of election now adopted in most boroughs of returning members by a 
simple majority is the more desirable. I cherish as a possession of 
worth, the local pride of communities. I am surprised when it is 
argued that though the election of two members by a simple majority 
may be sa$, that of soven would be dangerous. Tho truth is that 
the difference would be all in favour of diversity in the election. The 
question jteAy be fairly viewed in this light:—la it easier for An 
association to nominate two candidates, or seven candidates* for 
whom the larger number of the constituency will vote ? Suppose it 
possible that in Manchester every Liberal of every shade will vote 
for two candidates selected by the association. Is it likely thai^eGay 
association cOuld obtain an equal support in the case of seven candi¬ 
dates P Is it not obvious that an enlargement of thp-'fmmber of 
members would be much in‘favour of the principle proportional 
representation ? Some have assumed that a great and proud con- 
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stituency would allow itself to be ruled in regard to representation 
by a band of waverers who, it is suggested, would Command the 
whole power of the country by inclining to one side or the other at a 
general election. I have little patience with such suggestions and 
no belief in them. It would be more rational to question the fitness 
of people for representative institutions who were likely to submit to 
the most odious and most easily avoided form of usurpation. Then 
it is objected that there would occur violent swayings of power from 
side to side. *IIere again is displayed a strange want of confidence 
in those institutions of which these objectors approve. I think the 
best way to secure excellence in representative government, is to 
maintain in all its processes the highest, the deepest, and the most 
open responsibility. I should not advocate extension of 'fhe fran¬ 
chise if I thought the people would act foolishly. ' * 

I hope we may succeed in arresting the tondency to disintegrate 
the large constituencies. The plan of reform which I have suggested 
both in and out of Parliament, is one which would preserve us 
separate constituencies only the towns above 50,000 population and 
the counties. In that proposal, I had regard to the repeated and 
most independent utterances of Lord Russell. It is not ten years 
since, he penned these words:— 

‘ ‘ My own opinion is that if oyer thoro should come a time when public opinion 
should he favourable to the destruction of the (-mall boroughs and the admission 
pf householders to vote in counties, it will bo well not to makf some paltry 
changes which would whet the appetite for fresh designs, but to make a warrant¬ 
able alteration which may stand the test of time and be fitted to serve the pur¬ 
poses of the coming generation.Parliament ought not to .content itself 

with giving to householders in counties the same right of voting which they 
have in boroughs, lopping off a few small towns, but the schemo of Cromwell 
should bo revived in these fetter times." 

CrqmweU’s scheme, which Lord Russell again and again com¬ 
mended to the statesmen of this time, confined representation to 
counties and to great towns. Lord Russell approved it because “ the 
small boroughs were totally omitted.” To convert our large 
boroughs into small constituencies would, I think, be an unfortunate 
and retrograde policy. > , , 

The main difficulty in Parliamentary Reform rests in the agency 
through which it must be accomplished. The Excuse of Commons 
has a natural bias in favour of existing arrangements. I do not 
admire, I cannot approve, the system of grouping which is so 
general in Scotland ; but I doubt if any Government could upset it. 
The grouping of small boroughs is, in faot, a carving out of the 
country to suit the supposed exigencies of the worst land system in the 
world. I do not accuse the late Prime Minister of “ gerrymandering,” 
but when Lord x Randolph Churchill advises the “judicious grouping” 
of seventy-one small boroughs, I note a survival of the misohievous 
conception which led Mr. Disraeli to believe that the best security 
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for that which he described as the landed interest, was by the complete 
severance from the county constituencies of all congregated popula¬ 
tion. 'Surely it is the duty of Parliament to foster rather than 
to separate all that makes identity of interest. Per twfc~|»,ttiMlred 
years legislation has tended to divide town tod country? with 
injurious success. In Wales boroughs are grouped which are 30 
miles tod more distant from one another. In Scotland the average 
distance of one group is 47£ miles, and the maximum 74. In 
another the average is 49, and the maximum 108 miles. A town is 
not like an island in a sea, an obstruction to the every-day motion 
which v surrounds ’it. A town in a county is the natural heart of 
the district by which it is surrounded, the most vital seat of its life 
and interests. There are obvious reasons for the separate represen¬ 
tation of such cities as Manchester; but to group all the small 
borough! would be, it seems to me, an offence against common life 
and common interests. This country has suffered most deeply from 
the idea that a congregated population can have no concern with 
agriculture. If grouping is to be the plan of the next redistribu¬ 
tion this delusion will be stamped more broadly than ever upon the 
face of the country.’ . * 

When Reform is taken in hand, the desire of all is to approach 
finality. Mr. Forster wishes the question to be set at* rest nob only _ 
for his own lifetime, but for that of the young men who heard him 
last month at Bradford. The realisation of that hope must depend 
entirely upon the quality, the amount, of principle which the Hous* 
of Commons is, prepared to pjit into the work, and upon the dis¬ 
interested and patriotic resistance which Members of Parliament arc 
willing to make against the claims of expediency. I recognise the force 
of many objections to uniformity of franchise ; but there can be no 
permanence in any settlement from which it is excluded. The hope 
of permanence is vain if there bo no equality between boroughs 
and counties. There can, I think, be no stability in any reform 
which makes the small boroughs outcasts from the counties. No 
plan of reform can long endure which does not fix the smallest limit 
of a constituency at a number of population such as experience has 
proved to Be generally above the level of corruption. And those who 
are sincere in desiring to give a lasting character to the reforms of 
this period must, endeavour to reach some basis of representation 
which shall be to a certain extent self-adjusting as to the future, in 
accordance with the movement, the increase or the decline, of popu¬ 
lation, It is obvious that these conditions are all dependent upon 
the first. What is to be the parliamentary franchise, or, what are 
to be the franchises, of the people ? Until the legislating powcrhos 
replied in words of Law to that question, we may dream of? hut we 
cannot decide upon, the redistribution of political power. 

Arthur Arnold. 
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There is ample evidence in the reports which appei^ ft&n $Jme to 
time in the daily papers, English and foreign, and in articles pub¬ 
lished in this Review, of the very serious condition of the Asiatic 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. f Many people have written in 
detail regarding the state of affairs in Egypt, in Armenia, in Syria, 
and in the Iledjaz, but no one has as yet troubled the public 
With information about that remote province oh the Turco-Per- 
sian border known to Indian officials as Turkish Arabia, And, 
therefore, it is not surprising that the telegrams which appeared 
in the daily papers during June and July regarding tite forcible 
stoppage by the Ottoman authorities of. British* mail steamers 
plying on the Tigris should have failed to arouse popular interest. 
And yet) both on account of the historical associations of which the 
country is full, of its long-established connection with British trade 
in the East, and of the great future which must lie in store for its 
fertile plains once the granary of the world, Turkish Arabia deserves 
to be better known among Englishmen than unfortunately is the 
case.» It is a province of large extent covering an area, approxi¬ 
mately, of 140,000 square miles, about twice the size of England 
and Scotland together. It contains a mixed population of Arabs, 
Kurds, Jews, and Christians. But as the Jews are only numerous 
in Baghdad and in one or two other towns, and as the Christian 
element, except in Mosul and thence farther north, is of no poli¬ 
tical importance, Turkish Arabia may be described with sufficient 
accuracy as a wholly Muhammadan province peopled by Arabs 
and Kurds. The city of Baghdad, situate on both banka of the 
Tigris, is the capital of tho country and the head-quarters of the 
Turkish Pasha in charge of the administration. This Pasha, or Vali 
—for that is his official designation—is appointed from Constan¬ 
tinople, and holds office just so long as the Multan pleases.' He is 
assisted by a coadjutor, styled the Mod win, who discharges jamong 
other duties that of watching his superior’s conduct and reporting his 
shortcomings to the Porte. As an additional check, in case the, Vali 
and his Deputy should fraternise, the military. adminisfeation is 
intrusted to a general officer, who being phtced in direct subordina¬ 
tion to the War Minister at Constantinople, has ample facilities of 
thwarting the civil power. Such a system, as might be expected, 
does not conduce to efficient administration, but it also prevents any 
one official from obtaining too much power, and this, perhaps, from 
an Ottoman stand-point, is the main object in view. 

Two of the three districts into which Kurdistan is usually divided 
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fall more or less within the limits of Turkish Arabia and of the Tali’s 
political relations. Tfkjpse two districts are Gentrnl Kurdistan and 
South^JJadfccm Kurdjet*m The former extents „«outh 

along the Turco-Persian herders from Lake Taft- to ^tdirimM^'the 
latter 1 composes the Turkish districts of Sulimaaieh ahdS^^r, 
the Pff^m ^rothiees’ef Ardilan or Sehna and Kimanshah^,^id a 
strip of 'country including the plain of Zohab from Kirmanajbah >to 
the extre&ity of the Luristan Hills. The Turkish Kurds, in the 
districts bif Tan, Mosul, and Suliraanieh, may number 700,000 souls. 
In religion they are Syinni-Muhammadana of a bigoted type, and 
are devo^sid followers of the Great Sheikh-^-tliS founder of the Kadi- 
riyeh dervishes—Abd-el-Kadir Ghilani, whose mosquh and tomb are 
at Baghdad. 

Turning now to the country below Baghdad, and taking first the 
left bank' of the Tigris, it is oply necessary to mention two towns, 
Kut-el-Amara and Amara, the chief stopping-places'of the steamers 
which navigate the river between Baghdad and Basrah. The 
country lying between these towns and inland as far as the Per¬ 
sian frontier belongs to the Beni Laam, an Arab tribe of considerable 
strength and evil reputation. This tribe pays revenue to the Ottoman 
Government, but, as might be expected from tho close proximity of 
their territory to, the Luristan Hills, the Boni Laara have intijnato 
relations with the Feili Kurds, who are subject to Persia. Like the 
Feilis, the Beni Laam are fanatical Shias, and their religious sym¬ 
pathies, as'they have shown when the occasion has served, are conse- # 
quently entirely anti-Turkish. Amara, the town which marks the 
south-eastern limit of the Beni Laam territory, is admirably placed 
for trade. It is situated just above the marshes of the Tigris, at the 
point where the river Hud, flowing out of the Tigris, establishes 
water communication with Howeiza and Khuzjstan. Thanks to the 
steamers of the Tigris and Euphrates Steam Navigation Company, 
Amara is a thriving place, and may contain five thousand inhabitants. 

At Kornah tho Tigris joins the Euphrates, and the two streams 
form a single river, known from this point by the name of the Shat- 
el-Arab. The Turks claim the right bank of the Shat along its 
whole course, but the left bank, from a point a few miles above 
Muhamerah, and thence to the sea, is occupied by the Ka’ab Arabs in 
subordination, more or less, to Persia. 

that is at the date (1639) of the treaty between Sultan 
Murad and the Shah of Persia, the Ka’ab Arabs were undoubtedly 
Turkish Subjects. They lived in the marshes of the Tigris, near Kornah, 
and paid the Turkish authorities at Basrah (Bussorah) a tax for the 
right to pasture buffaloes. Their sheikh was also invested every year 
with a robe of office. A season of drought which caused the pastures 
to fail compelled the tribe to migrate to lands watered by the Karun, 
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and the connection of the Ka’ab Arabs with Persia dates from this 
event, although the payments to the Turkish authorities were con- 
tinued for some years. In the troublous times which in Persia and 
Turkey marked the middle of the last century, the fortunes*#* tribe 
such as the Ka’ab Arabs greatly depended upon the personal cha¬ 
racter of its sheikhs. Sheikh Selman, who, in the year if&O, was 
chief of the Ka’ab, possessed all the qualities of a leader of men, and 
enjoyed to the full the confidence and attachment of his people, He 
topk advantage of the hostilities between Persia and Turkey, an d of 
the contests r between the Zends and the Kajars for the crown of 
• Persia, to establish himself as far as the Hindi&n River in the Persian 
province of Fa*s, and northward along the Karunk to Band-i-Kir. 
From Turkey ho obtained the largo island of Abadan, in the Shat- 
el-Arab, the territory of Dowasir, on the right bank of that river, 
and on the left bank a tract of country in the neighbourhood of the 
Haffar canal, including the present town of Muhamerah. 

Upon the final establishment of the Kajar dynasty in Persia the 
affairs of the Ka’ab Arabs attracted attention, and little by little the 
tribe succumbed to Persian influence. In 1812 the Ka’ab were ousted 
from their possessions on the left bank of the Shat-el-Arab by the 
Montefik Arabs, and Muhamerah, which originally comprised only 
two petty mud forts on either side of the mouth of the Hafiar canal, 
was built as a protection against their further inroads. The Turkish 
authorities left .the Ka’ab alone until 1837, when Ali Pasha, Tall of 
. Baghdad, attacked and plundered Muhamerah, which, having become 
a commercial town of some local importance, injured the revenue of 
Basrah. At this time the Chief of Muhamerah was a certain Haji 
Jabir, the son of the Ka’ab sheikh by a slave mother. The conduct 
of the Turks in destroying Muhamerah caused Haji Jabir to throw 
himself into the han<js of the Persians, who took advantage of the 
feud between him and the legitimate sheikhs of the Ka’ab to occupy 
Muhamerah with Persian troops; and though these were subsequently 
withdrawn, the authority of the Persian Government has been recog¬ 
nised ever since in a greater or less degree. In the Persian war of 
1856 Muhamerah was bombarded by tho vessels of the Indian navy, 
and ocoupied by the British invading force, but was restored to 
Persia on the conclusion of peace. Haji Jabir died at a vety advanced 
age about two years ago, and the Persian authorities fiaye divided 
the Government between his two sons, Sueikh Muhammad and Sheikh 
Mml. But the* arrangement may be safely regarded as merely pro¬ 
visional, for the dissensions that are sure before long to break out 
between the brothers will afford a pretext for more detailed super¬ 
vision by the Persian authorities and for the appointment of a 
Persian governor. 

The situation of Muhamerah at the point of the junction of the 
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Kama—the only navigable river in Persia—with the Shat-el-Arab, 
and its greater proximity to the sea, give it advantages is a trading 
mart superior to any which Basrah, oh the Turkish baftk bf -:Ue,river, 
possesses, The lots of Muharaerah and of the adjd&^-W^l^y 
on the lift hank of the Shat-el-Arab and of the island of A^tdah, is 
therefore, ^n commercial grounds alone, a misfortune to Turkey. * its 
real importance, however, lies in the fact that the acquisition of 
MuhapsOroh not only confers on.Persia co-riparian rights on the Shat- 
el-Arab,' $Rit places in Persian hands a strategical position of the 
highest 1 value in the event of war with Turkey. If at the conclusion 
of the Persian war we had not restored Muhamerah this position of* 
vantage would now be in British keeping, with great profit to British 
political influence at Teheran and to British trade with Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

The country which lies between the right bank of the Tigris and 
the left bank of the Euphrates is known to the Arabs as “El- 
Jezireh,” “the Island,” and to Europeans as Mesopotamia, or the 
country between the rivers. A line drawn from Hit on the Euphrates, 
to Samara oil the Tigris, would follow the geological formation of the 
soil and demarcate the natural boundary which separates Upper from 
Lower Mesopotamia. Below this lino the country is flat and of a 
low elevation, and the soil purely alluvial; hbove it the formation is . 
secondary and the country an undulating plain rising gradually to¬ 
wards the north. The people of Mesopotamia are Arab in nationality 
and Muhammadan in religion; in the upper division Sunnis pre* 
dominate*and in the lower Shias, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the holy cities of Kazmain, Kerbela, and Nejef. The principal Arab 
tribe in Upper Mesopotamia is the Shamar Jerba, who migrated from 
Ncjd about a hundred years ago, and who are still Bedouins. The 
Shamar wander over the whole of Northern ‘Mesopotamia. In the 
summer their chief encampment is at Shergot, on the Upper Tigris, a 
short distance below Mosul, and in the winter they approach Baghdad 
to buy supplies. The Shamar pay no tribute, but their present Sheikh, 
Ferhdn-ibn-Sfuk, has accepted from the Turkish government the title 
of Pasha with a yearly allowance (which is rarely, if ever, paid), and 
in return for which he is supposed to guarantee the safety of travellers 
in h«j territory. 

The Shamar are, at feud with the neighbouring tribes, such as the 
Anizeh, the Dilem, and the Montefik— a state of jthings which the 
Turkish authorities'naturally regard with entire satisfaction, for the 
stability of Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia depends in a great degree 
on the quarrels and animosities which divide the Arab tribes. In the 
feud with the Montefik, which originated in the following circum¬ 
stances, Arab sympathies are on the side of the Shamar. A few 
years ago Abdul Kerim, brother of Ferhdn, the present Sheikh of the 
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Shamar, being bard pressed by tbe Turks, took refuge with Jfasir, 
Sheikh of the Montefik, and claimed sanctuary from hmWsNasir 
granted it, and ill accordance with well-knoWn 'Arab usage?£>9©ame 
responsible fof the safety of his guest. Nasir, however,’? by all 
accounts was anxious, for reasons of his own, to make & display of 
loyalty to the Porte. It happened 4 that just at this time he was 
Mutasarif or Lieut.-Governor of the Montefik country, aj&dcfU the 
pretext that his duty as an Ottoman official was paramount to his 
obligations as an Arab Sheikh, he surrendered Abdul Kdtitaaota the 
Turks, who took him to Mosul and hanged him on the bridges 
• The Montefil^ proper are comparatively a small tribe, and in point 
of fact the country ivliich is known as that of tbe Montefik Arabs 
comprises the lands of a number of Fellah tribes who have attained a 
considerable degree of prosperity through trade and agrioulture And 
who have accepted Montefik protection. The Al-SadUn—tins particu¬ 
lar clan to which the ruling sheikhs of the Montefik belong—claim 
descent from the Sharifs of Mecca. Consequently, they are of course 
Sunnis, but most of the tribes subordinate to the Montefik'hold Shia 
tenets. In July, 1880, one of these subject tribes—the Al-bu-Mu- 
hammad, who dwell in the marshes of the Tigris between Basrah and 
Kornah—laid wait for and endeavoured to captuio the British steamer 
Khalifa. The attack was delivered at a well-chosen spot, where 
the Tigris takes a sharp bend in tbe shape of the letted S, It is 
necessary in order to double this bend to approach close to the bank 
where the water shallows, and where the slightest mistake in steering 
must inevitably beach the vessel. As the Khalifa entered ibis bend 
the Arabs on the bank fired a volley, killing two of the crew and 
wounding the captain and chief engineer. The native Lascars at the 
wheel fled below and all was in confusion. The situation was critical, 
for in less than five minutes the Khalifa would have run ashore, and 
great loss of life must have ensued. Fortunately, however, Captain 
Clements, notwithstanding his wound, which was severe, maintained 
his presence of mind, and steering the vessel by her engines rounded 
the point iu safety and steamed out of reach of harm. Various 
motives have been assigned for this daring outrage, unprecedented in 
the history of British relations with the Arabs of Mesopotamia.. Borne 
people said that the Al-bu-Muhammad, driven to desperation by the 
misgovernment of the Turkish authoritier, resolved to stop nil traffic 
on the Tigris and to compel, by attacking a British mail steamer, the 
attention of the British Government to their wrongs. A plot of this 
nature, however, could scarcely have originated in the unassisted 
intelligence of an ignorant and half-savage tribe like the Al-bu-Mu- 
harnmad; if the attack on the Khalifa was really planned with the 
intention of forcing, as it were, the hand of the British Government, 
it is probable that results were hoped for altogether beyond the mere 
redress of grievances of the tribe in question. 
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From Em, tbs telegraph station at' tbs mouth" oftbeSitet^ri* Arab, 
tbs Pasha it ‘dbibaa jurisdiction 4* on 

the Arab lit%»i at the Bersian Ctoifi Tuakish tew^^J^PMe 
parts it^however, merely nominal; it may bo said to dMettSklWH, 
in which year $fidhat Pasba dispatched an expedition from Bagdad 
to support Abdullfth*bm-Feysul in bis contest with bis brotberl&teod 
for tbs ohiefefiip of the Wahabis. The result was the ruin of both 
brothers bind the appointment of a Turkish Kaim-Makam at 321- 
Haasa,, who also exercises a perfunctory supervision aldhg the coast. 

British relations with Turkish Arabia date from the establishment 
by the Bast India Company, about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
of a factory in Basrah, under the supervision of the Company’s agent 
at Gamrua (Bandar Abbas), in the Persian Gulf. In the year 1720 
Basrah was considered of sufficient importance to deffiand the appoint¬ 
ment of a separate Besident, but owing to Butch and French com¬ 
petition, the arbitrary proceedings of the local authorities, and the 
unsettled state of the country, the Company’s trade could hardly hovo 
been very profitable. War broke out between Persia and Turkey in 
1743, and in the autumn of the following year Basrah was besieged 
for three months by a Persian force. Then oame troubles with the 
Montefik Arabs, who, in resentment for an attempt to enhaned the “ 
tax on their date gardens, cut the banks of the Shat-el-Arab, and 
inundated the country up to the walls of Basrah.’ In these days 
there wer&no disciplined battalions to enforce the Sultan’s authority,* 
and his behests were very lightly regarded. The Pasha of Basrah, 
for instance, did not hesitate to oppose by force of arms the imperial 
firman joining Basrah to the Pashalik of Baghdad. Ho was obliged 
to yield only because the Sheikh of the Montefik, who, having 30,000 
fighting Arabs at his command, was the real arbiter of the destinies 
of Lower Mesopotamia, gave his support to the Pasha of Baghdad. 

The Company’s difficulties were further enhanced by the jealousy 
with which their representative was regarded by the local Turkish 
authorities. They endeavoured, in order to prevent the Company 
from acquiring permanent influence in the country, to insist on the 
chief of the factory being changed every year. And they might hai e 
gained their point, except for tho active intervention of tho British 
Ambassador, who succeeded, in 1764, in regularising the position of 
the Company’s representative by obtaining for him a* Consular Birat. 

Towards the end of 1774 fresh hostilities broke out between Turkey 
and Persia, and during the whole of 1775 the country round Basrah 
was the scene of incessant conflicts between the Persians and the 
Ka’ab Arabs on the one side, and the Turks and the Montefik on the 
other. In April .of the following year Basrah surrendered to the 
Persian General Sadu Khan, and remained in Persian hands for 
nearly three years. During this period, owing to the exactions of 
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tlie Persian officials, trade ceased to be profitable, and the lives ' and 
property of tbe Company’s servants were exposed to bdnsi&fltfc peril. 
Fortunately, a local insurrection resulted in tbe expulaioit' df tbe 
Persians and tbe restoration of Turkish authority; otherwise 1 the 
factory at Basrah must undoubtedly have been closed. From this 
date until the end of the century the relations between the Company’s 
representatives and the Turks were, on the whole, of a most IHendly 
and intimate character. As a matter of fact, his own position was so 
precarious thrft the Turkish Pasha could not afford to qu&rreVwith 
the English. In Lower Mesopotamia he was confronted by two 
powerful chiofs—the Sheikh of the Montefik and the Sheikh of the 
Ka’ab, whose respective territories bordered on Basrah. The Persian 
Gulf, too, had not yet attained its present tranquil condition. It was 
infested by pirates, and the Imam of Muscat and the El-Joasiur Arabs 
of Ras-el-Kheimah more than once threatened Basrah with attack. 
In 1787 Sheikh Thamir of the Montefik seized the Turkish galleys 
lying in the Shat-cI-Arab, imprisoned the Turkish governor, and held 
Basrah pending a satisfactory settlement of his differences with the 
Pasha of Baghdad. The Sheikh of the Ka’ab also erected batteries on 
the right bank of the Shat, with the intention of cutting off all com- 
munfcation between Basrah and the sea, and defeated the Turkish 
fleet in a pitched battle at the mouth of the Haffar canal. Occasionally, 
and under great pressure, the British Resident at Basrah lent the 
Turks the aid of the Company’s vessels, but more offce|i British 
assistance was limited to the supply of arms and ammunition. 
Experience derived from constant intercourse had given the Com¬ 
pany's representatives a very poor opinion of the Turks. “ Nothing 
can be worse,” wrote Mr. Moore, “ than the policy of assisting such 
people as the Turks. They have no gratitude. You gain no advantage 
by it, whether with respect to commerce or anything else. Only 
assist them once, they always think themselves entitled to assistance 
hereafter.” 

In 1798 the Court of Directors appointed for the first time a per¬ 
manent Resident at Baghdad in the person of Mr. Harford Jones, 
afterwards Sir Harford Jones-Brydges, British Minister in Persia. 
The objects of this appointment were entirely political. Mr* Jones 
was instructed to watch the proceedings of the French, Who then held 
Syria and Egypt*; to obtain and transmit news of Buonaparte's move¬ 
ments and intentions, with special reference to the projected demon¬ 
stration against India by the valley of the Euphrates; and to enlist 
against the French the sympathies of the Pasha of Baghdad and of 
the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia. In 1799 envoys from Tippoo arrived 
at Basrah, en route for Constantinople. They were furnished with 
presents and letters to the Sultan entreating help, and representing 
in strong terms the oppression and tyranny which the Muhammadans 
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of India underwent at the hands of the English. The incident is 
curious asbeing, perhaps, the earliest , serious attempt to establish 
relations between |he Sultan, as sujwreme and 

the Muhammadans of India j and these overturn afe act fifes* more 
remarkable from the fact that Tippoo was a Shia. Tbh v ^Sbasi*y 
got no farther than Basrah, for the Resident having ei^athM on 
thirdly of appealing to the Sultan, who was an ally of the British 
Government, told the envoys # of Tippoo’s death and of the capture of 
jSeringep^taip' induced them to return to India in one of the 
Company’s vessels. , 

Soliman Pasha, who at this time was Vali of Baghdad, occupied # a* 
very exceptional position. He ruled an immense'tract of country, 
extending from-Diarbekir on the Upper Tigris to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and was probably the most powerful official in the 
Ottoman dominions. He and his descendants managed to keep the 
government of the country in their own hands for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury ; they issued firmans in their own names, corresponded with the 
English authorities in India, and sent envoys on their own aecount to 
Calcutta and Bombay. In 1807, when Turkey and England were at 
war, Ali Pasha refused to dismiss the British Residents at Baghdad 
and Basrah j and in 1808 he received Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm, who had been appointed “Envoy Extraordi¬ 
nary,” on the part of the Governor-General of India, to the u fcng of " 
Persia and" the Pasha of Baghdad.” This system of maintaining 
direct diplomatic relations with the' Government of India subsisted 
for some years after the break up of Soliman Pasha's family. $or 
as late as 1827, when Mahmud II. ordered the reform of the Turkish 
army, the Pasha of Baghdad applied to the Government of Bombay 
for British officers to instruct his new “ regulars,” and to assist him 
generally in organizing the defences of ihe province against an 
apprehended attack from Russia. At last, however, in consequence, 
it may be, of remonstrances from Constantinople, the Court of 
Directors were induced to remind the Government of India that tho 
Pasha of Baghdad could not he regarded as ton independent prince, 
that, hf witt merely a temporary governor of a Turkish province, 
accountable for all his acts to the Sultan, whose sovereign rights must 
he respected, and at whose Court a British ambassador represented the 
British nation. From this date the control of the Porte over the 
affairs of Turkish Arabia entered a new phase. Hitherto the Pashas 
of Baghdad had indeed held office under a firman from Constantinople, 
but the individuals who really disposed of the destinies of the country 
were the Kurd chieftains of Central and South-East Kurdistan, and the 
sheikhs of the Montefik and other leading Arab tribes. A new Vali 
could scarcely hope to succeed in enforcing the Sultan’s firman order¬ 
ing the deposition of the Vali in possession unless he could reckon 
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upon Arab or Kurdish support. And inasmuch as Arab and Kurdish 
interests were usually ranged on opposite sides; a new 8wee$ion was 
rarely settled without an appeal to arms. In one its^mkboefl- 

sibility from Constantinople, Turkish Arabia resembled apd 

its remoteness from the centre of government necessarily impededtbe 
consolidation of the Sultanas authority, But Turkish Arabia Offered 
tiom Egypt in that the population, instead of being abject* 
destitute of leaders and incapable of ^resistance, consisted bflnde- 
pendent and warlike Arab and Kurdish tribes, obedient to their 
Sheikhs and Beys and animated by a profound detestation of Ottoman 
‘ r\jle. Hence it was that the Yalis of Baghdad were unable tO turn 
the weakness of the central authority to their own profit and aohievo 
an independent position ; they were not strong enough to deal with 
the Arab and Kurdish chieftains as Mehemet Ali dealt with the 
Mamelukes. 

I question, .however, whether except for English support the 
Sultan would ever have succeeded in establishing his authority 
in Tmkish Arabia on anything like a firm basis, and for a time 
it was doubtful whether that support would be accorded, The 
competition between the Imperial Government and the Governor- 
General of India for the supremo direction of Oriental politics which 
culminated in the dispatch of rival embassies to Persia existed also 
‘in Turkish Arabia. If the Government of India had prevailed, it 
is possible that the Pasha of Baghdad would either have become a 
second Khedive under Indian control, or have gradually drifted into 
a position like that of the Imam of Maskat or the Khan of Khelat. 
The orders, however, which prohibited the Government of India from 
maintaining direct diplomatic relations with the Pasha of Baghdad 
decided the question of local supremacy in the Sultan’s favour. They 
were followed by Chesncy's Euphrates expedition, undertaken by the 
Biitish Government with the direct sanction of Sultan Mahmud II. 
And although the Arab Sheikhs to whom the Sultan’s firmans were 
addressed were so little under the control of the Porte that Colonel 
Chesney concluded a treaty with one of the most powerful of them, 
the general effect of the expedition was to impress tfy& people with 
the notion that behind the Sultan was a stronger power.» f And this 
idea was confirmed by the character which British policy in'Turkfeh 
Arabia gradually assumed. In the Persian * Gulf ihe Indian IttaSfy 
maintained the peace of the sea and protected Basrah from attack 
by the maritime Arabs. A British gunboat patrolled the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and kept in check the lawless tribes of Bower 
Mesopotamia. A general support also was given to a series of 
measures undertaken by successive Valis of Baghdad against the prin¬ 
cipal local chieftains, with the object of breaking their power and of 
compelling a complete recognition of Imperial authority. And as war 
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between fersia and Turkey would haye seriously impoded^tbe pro¬ 
gress ot flxift jaxekiot consolidation, atwuuoji* 
were & peace, often in ^imipa^i^C 

Muhammadanpowers. * 

PrkpA fym ft would be natural to regard a. province l^lpf^ish. 
ArebS^^^ifib the Muha mm a d a n element dominate ull-dh$i> fts 
a pflj^r, fIrengib upon which a Muhammadan sovereign uaigbt 

lean w* idlest confidence! There are, however, some,oGnsi$eih' 
tions jfhiph appear to justify a different conclusion* In Turkish 
Arabia the Ottoman Turks are aliens, and Ottoman rule is odious to # 
Araha, and-Kurds not so much on acoount of its intrinsic defects-— 
though the people are far from indifferent to theses—as because it is 
the rule, of a foreigner. The possession of a common faith jj^tha .sole 
bond of unipn between Arabs and Kurds and their Ottoman masters, 
but the cohesion which is the natural outcome of this tie has not 
penetrated far below the surface. The Kurds are n&stly Sunnis, but 
the Arab tribes of Turkish Arabia are divided pretty equally into 
Sunnis and Shias, and the last of course utterly reject the Sultan’s 
claim to the spiritual leadership of Islam. In Baghdad itself and its 
immediate vicinity Shias are in the majority. Their religious sym¬ 
pathies incline towards Persia, and are so. little favourable to the 
Sultan that during the last Russian war the contingent of fecttflT* 
enrolled among the Shias of Kerbela had tp be collected at the point 
of the bayonet. Nor do the Sunni Kurds and the Sunni Arabs 
regard ,Gttoman supremacy from an identical poiut of view. Putting 
aside things which are mere accessories, the real foundation of tho 
Saltan’s title to the Khalifate is his ability to protect Islam. As 
long as his material resources are equal to this task, so long will the 
Kurds acknowledge him to he the spiritual head of all Muham¬ 
madans, and therefore entitled to their obedienco. With the Arabs 
the case is different. AH Sunni~Arabs sympathise in their inmost 
hearts t with the idea of an Arab Khalifate, and in their eyes the 
Sultan isnt best a Turk who has usurped and who holds by superior 
force the^apifitual authority which rightfully belongs to the Beni 
Korekh, tod, which must eventually revert to them. In other words, 
the |£urds obey the Sultan because as long as he is able to make 
good his position as an efficient protector of Islam they regard him, 
without question,; as rightful Khalifa. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, acquiesce in the Sultan’s Khalifate only because they are com- „ 
pelied by circumstances to acknowledge his authority as Padishah, or 
Sovereign. The connection whioh subsists between the two things is 
so close and v intimate that any diminution of the Sultan’s material 
resources must necessarily impair his spiritual authority. TheJEdrds 
would regard suoh diminution as evidence of the Sultan’s inability to 
protect Islam j the Arabs, as a sign that the Ottoman usurpation of 
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the Khalifate is approaching -its end. What has been the actual 
course of events during the last six years, and what effect have they 
produced upon the minds of the inhabitants of the Asiatic provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire ? In Europe the Porte has been 'compelled 
to cede territory in the actual occupation of Muhammadans to fifth- 
rate Christian Governments. In Asia, near their own homes, the 
Kurds have seen Batoum, Kars, and Ardahau pass under Russian 
dominion. Further, in the territory which remains to him, the 
Hedjaz and Yemen alone excepted, the Sultan has been constrained 
4 by the force majeure of the Christian Powers., to set aside tbo 
precepts of the Koran and accord privileges to his Christian 
subjects which exalt them to a position of equality with the True 
Believers. As to the effect which these incidents have already 
produced, that is shown in the unsettled state, of al) parts of Arabia 
during the past few years, and in the proceedings of Sheikh Obeid- 
ullah in Kurdistan. As to the results which may ultimately 
follow, experience has shown the difficulty of attempting a fore¬ 
cast of the future of the Ottoman Empire. And, therefore, it is 
with great diffidence that I venture to indicate what may possibly 
happen in Turkish Arabia in the course, perhaps, of the next 
few years. On the n<yth-east, and along the entire length of its 
edst&rft frontier, Turkish Arabia is flanked by two contiguous 
inimical Powers^—Russia and Persia. Constantinople, on the other 
hand, is distant a month’s journey from Baghdad, so that in the 
'event of attack Turkish Arabia must depend upon its own resources 
for defence. These consist of a bankrupt exchequer; a corps tfarmte of 
perhaps ten thousand men, whose pay is at least two years in arrear, 
and who are scattered in weuk detachments over an immense tract of 
country; and a population more or less disaffected. Many people 
think that before long Russia will obtain an accession of territory in 
Armenia. If in the existing state of affairs Turkish Arabia is almost 
inaccessible from Constantinople, what will its position be when 
Russia holds Armenia, and Russian troops occupy Diarbekir P 
Under such circumstances the provinees which constitute the Pasha- 
lik of Baghdad could hardly remain for long in Turkish hands. 
Either some Arab sheikh will establish himself in Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia, while the Kurds seize the country between Baghdad and 
Mosul ; or Persia, supported by Russia, may advance from Kerman- 
shah and Muhamerah and occupy Baghdad and Basrah. The fate 
of Turkish Arabia concerns England to some extent on,, account of 
the commercial interests involved, but chiefly for political reasons. 
British trade in these parts has increased enormously during the 
last ten or fifteen years, and if any serious attempt were made to 
develop the resources of the country, which is second only to Lower 
Egypt in potential fertility, still greater results would soon he 
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obtained.. As to tbe political interests at stake there can be no doubt 
of their magnitude. It is not prudent for England to disregard tbe 
influence which a foreign Power, acting as protector of the holy cities 
of Kerbela and Nejef, would be able to exercise over Shia-Mdham- 
madans, Every one knows the facilities which, a gathering of pil¬ 
grims collected from all parts of tbe world offers for the dissemina¬ 
tion of such political doctrines as may suit the exigencies of the time. 
But the matter of supreme importance is the fact that the Power 
which obtains possession of Lower Mesopotamia will command easy 
access to India by tbe Persian Gulf. The Tigris is navigable at %11« 
seasons of the year from Mosul, and in the spring 'floods from Diar- 
bekir; the Euphrates, though in tbe marshes its channel is some¬ 
what intricate, is navigable from Balis'to Kofnalr, where the two 
rivers join. From Kornah to the sea there is water for vessels of a 
very considerable draught. The present condition of the Persian 
Gulf,-regarded as one of the approaches to India/ may be compared 
to that of- tbe Bed Sea before tbe Overland route had been estab¬ 
lished, or tho Isthmus of Suez pierced by a canal, and before Aden 
uud Perim had passed under British rule. For years past the atten¬ 
tion of British statesmen has been engaged in watching, in the 
interests of our Indian empire, tbe development of Bussian policy in 
Central Asia and Northern Persia, and in opposing the intrb&uEllWii ' 
of Bussian influence into Afghanistan. And, in # furtherance of the 
same interests, we have recently undertaken military operations in 
Eg)pt, and we are still ongaged in organizing a stable and trust¬ 
worthy government in that country. But our calculations in 
respect to the protection of tho north-west frontier of India, and the 
safety of our communications by tbe Suez canal and the Bed Sea, 
may be upset at short notice by tbe break up of the Ottoman empire 
in Asia, or a change of policy on tbe part of the Sultan. Suppose, for 
instance, Syria should pass into the hands of Franco in compensation 
for the loss of Egypt, Armenia into those of Bussia, and Mesopotamia 
.become q province either of Bussia or of Persia, which is almost 
synonymous with Bussia ; or suppose the policy of the pro-Russian 
patty in Turkey should prevail, and Bussia acquire the same influ¬ 
ence in Turkey as^ she has acquired in Persia, the interest of the 
political situation so far os India is concerned would soon be concen¬ 
trated in the Persian Gulf and its approaches. At present, with the 
exception of an occasional French or Turkish gun-boat, no vessels of 
war other than English are seen in the Gulf, and British influence 
is paramount over all other. But this state of things will not last 
for ever, and it may be well to take thought for the defence of the 
Persian Gulf, and to remember that, with the exception of Bassidor, 
in the island of Kishm, we do not possess a single coaling station, 
much less a strategical position anywhere in these waters. 

The von Chichele Plowden. 



MR. GOLDWIN SMITH; PRESENT AND PAST. 

i * , 

Mr. Goldwih Smith has recently fallen into the habit of denouncing 
the Irish people with much energy. Almost all the misfortunes of 
Ireland are, he apparently thinks, ‘asoribable to the inherent 
depravity of the Irish Celt and the unredeemed scoundrelism of the 
• Irish agitator. There is but one bright spot, he says, in the vast 
wilderness of Irish barbarism, and that spot is in Ulster. Ulster is 
civilised because it is Teutonic, and the agitator has no foothold there. 
The other provinces are barbarous because they are Celtic, and under 
the influence of a “ vitriol press ” and a gang pf sanguinary dema- ' 
gogues. History has really had little to do with Irish discontent and 
Irish hatred of England; and Mr. Smith is greatly exercised lest 
“ in the day of battle/' at the next general election, “ the national 
conscience” should allow “a fancied burden of historical guilt ” to 
“ sit heavy on the spirit of the nation,” The. strained relations 
between England and Ireland at the present day are not, he seems to 
urge, so much a question qf history as of race and demagogism, and 
’ tfharc is now most wanting, in his opinion, is the suppression of the 
demagogue and “/he working of the savage clansman out of the 
Irishman’s character.” How the domagogue is to be suppressed, or 
how the “savage clansman is to be worked out of the Irishman’s 
character,” Mr. Smith does not precisely tell us, but until both these 
ends are achieved he thinks it will be necessary to adopt what he 
himself once described as “the in olevant remedy of coercion.” 1 In 
Land Acts or Reform ^ills, i n securing to the Irish tenant the 
fruits of his industry, in the equalisation of the franchise in both 
countries, or in the extension of local self-government in Ireland, 
he has no faith. Indeed, he seems to think that measures of this 
kind have a mischievous tendency, because they are calculated to 
“ root the Celt in the soil; ” and one of his chief complaints against 
England to-day is that she is “ responsible for the preservation of 
the Celtic race in Ireland.” It is the policy of Oliver CronftveU, and 
not the policy of Mr. Gladstone, that finds favour in the eyes of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

These, in brief, are, as I gather from his recent publications,® the 
views of Mr. Smith on Ireland and the Irish. But he did not always 
hold these views. He did not always rbgard the Irish Celts as the 

(1) ant Inih Chauute), p 181. 

(2) See*Mr. Smith’® articles in the Nineteenth Century for July, 1882, and June, 1883, 
and his aitirk 'fn the Fortnightly Review for January, 1884, also a letter m the Pall 
Mall fra: tie, March <?3, 1882. 
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vile race he now depictB them. He did not always ascribe Irish dis¬ 
content and Irish hatred of England to the plots and intrigues of 
unscrupulous agitators; and what one would like to ask (if/thcMjues- 
tion be not impertinont) is when and why did Mr. 0oid^in j §inith 
change his views on Irish matters ? Hie historical facts on. w$|Sh he 
based his old flews still remain* the same. What are the newd&ets 
on which he has forined his new opinions ? Awaiting any answer 
which Mr- Smith may deem it worth while to give to this question, 

I shall, j& the meantime, inform such persons as may not be familiar 
with his works upon the subject what he thought and wrote- about 
Ireland not very many years ago. 

In his interesting work, Irish History and Irish Character, 
published in 1861, he tells us (at page 13) that “there is no 
good reason for believing that the Irish Kelts are averse from 
labour, provided they' be placed,, as people of all races require to 
be placed,, for at least two or three generations, in circumstances 
favourable to industry.” May I here ask Mr. Smith if, in his 
judgment, the “ Irish Kelts ” have been placed “ for two or three 
generations in circumstances favourable to industry” ? And if he be of 
that opinion, may I take the further liberty of requesting him to 
fix the precise date at which they wore so placed. At the same page 
of the same book ho continues: “ It has Tbeen well said of ttteie** 
[the Irish] past industrial character and history, * We were reckless, 
ignorant, improvident, drunken, and idle. We were*idle, for wo had 
nothing to do; we were reckless, for we bad no hope ; we wero igno¬ 
rant, for learning was denied us; we were improvident, for we had no 
future; We were drunken, for we sought to forget our misery.’ No 
part of this defence, probably, is more true than that which connects 
the drunkenness of the Irish people with their misery. Drunkenness 
is, generally speaking, the vice of despair ; add it springs from the 
despair of- the English peasant as rankly as from that of his Irish 
fellow. ThO sums of money which have lately been transmitted by Irish 
emigrants to their friends in’ Ireland seem a conclusive answer to 
much loose denu^i^io'n of the national character, both in a moral 
affii an indtistriat^int of view.” So wrote Mr. Smith in 1861. Yet 
there few men at the present day who indulge in more “loose 
denunciation” of the Irish “national character” than he does. He 
has recently described the Irish Celts as a “ fatal ” and “degrading 
element.” 1 But he said of them in 1861: “ The two races [Saxon 
and Celt] blended together may well be expected to produce a. great 
and gifted nation; and it would probably detract from our greatness, 
and from the richness of our national gifts, if the Keitie element 
should be too much drained away by unlimited emigration.” 

(1) Article ia the Nineteenth Century entitled “ Why send more Irish to America r ’* 
Juno, 1883. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Smith seems now to be the staunch advocate of 
(practically) unlimited emigration, provided the stream* be turned 
away from Canada, where, ho seems to think, an influx of Irish 
emigrants would tend to degrade the population. 1 

So much with reference to Mr. Smith’s views—present and past— 
of the “ Irish Kelt.” Next with reference to his opinions respecting 
the cause of Irish discontent and hatred of England. He has recently 
written an article in the Fortnightly* Review for the express purpose 
of “ removing” from the “ national conscience a fancied burden of 
historical guilt ” on the subject of Ireland; and in answer to the 
"question which he asks on p. 40, viz. “ Why,"then, do the Irish 
hate England P ” he ignores the testimony of history, and throws the 
chief blame on the agitators. But let us see what he had to say loss 
than twenty years ago with reference to the connection«bctween Irish 
history and Irish discontent and crime. 

In his Three English Statesmen, published in 1867, he says (at 
p. 274): “ I have myself sought and found in the study of Irish 
history the explanation of the paradox that a people with so many 
gifts, so amiable, naturally so submissive to rulers, and everywhere 
but in their own country industrious, are in their own country 
bywords of idleness, disaffection, and agrarian crime.” How comes it, 
- I ask, that Mr. Smith in 1884 thinks that Irish “ disaffection ” 
and “ agrarian crime ” spring from agitation, whereas in 1867 he 
“found in the study of Irish history ” the cause of their existence? 
«Has Mr. Smith given up the study of Irish history since 1867, or 
has he forgotten it, or found that he had then read it amiss ? At 
present Mr. Smith will not make the slightest allowance for Irish 
misdeeds, because, apparently, he regards the Irish Celt as an inhe¬ 
rently lawless being—the mere prey of the agitator—a creature 
quite impervious to the influences of civilisation. But formerly he 
used to be an apologist, on “historical grounds,” for Irish disaffection 
and lawlessness. Thus in his Irish History and Character he writes 
(at p. 70), “ Those who are disposed to regard the Irish as inherently 
lawless will do well to remember the historical relations between 
the people and the English law ;” and he adds (at p. 194), “ Justice 
requires that allowance should be made on historical grounds for the 
failings of the Irish people. If they are wanting in industry, in 
regard for the rights of property, in revrrofice for the law, history 

furnishes a full explanation of their defects.They have never 

had the advantage of the training through which other nations have 
passed in their gradual rise from barbarism to civilisation. The 
progress of the Irish people was arrested at an almost primitive 
stage, and a series of calamities, following close upon each other, have 
prevented it from ever fairly resuming its course/’ “ How many cen- 
(1) Article in the Nineteenth Century, “ Why tend more Irish to America P” June, 1883- 
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turies,” ho again pregnantly adds (p. 142), “of a widely different 
training have the English people gone through in order to acquire 
their boasted love of lay.” Indeed, Mr. Smith did not, apparently, 
think that the Irish could reasonably be expected to love or reverence 
the law at all; and he used sojne strong language ort this subject. 
“A people/* he said? with a fine burst of indignation, “cannot be 
expected to love and reverence oppression because it is consigned to 
the Statute Book and called law.” 

With respect to the kind of “ law ” which “ a people ” could not be 
“ expeoted to love»and reverence/* here is what Mr. Smith says, (after, 
referring 1 to the “high-handed violence,” “the "mean and most 
infamous chicane/* by which the ancient race “was disinherited*’): 
“ It is safe to observe that no want of respect for property is shown 
by the Irish people if a proprietorship which had its origin, within 
.historical memory, in flagrant wrong is less sacred in their eyes than 
it would be if it had its origin in immemorial right.” He then lets 
the Irish Teutonic landlords “have it ” pretty much as he is now 
letting the Irish Celtic tenants “havo it.” “ The habits of the Irish 
gentry,” he says, “grew beyond measure brutal and reckless, and the 
coarseness of their debaucheries would have disgusted the crow of 
Comus. Their drunkenness, their blasphemy, their ferocious duelling 
left the squires of England far behind. If there was a grof8S5[uc 
side to their vices which mingles laughter with reprobation, this did 
not render their influence less pestilent to the community of which 
the malice of destiny had made them the social chiefs. Fortunately 
their recklessness was sure, in the end, to work to a certain extent its 
own cure, and in the background of their swinish and uproarious 
drinking bouts the Encumbered Estates Act rises to our view.” I 
shall quote one more extract illustrative of )Ht. Smith’s views as to 
the causes of Irish disaffection, misery, and crime, and then pass to 
the consideration of the remedies which he proposed for their removal. 
Referring to “ modern Irish agrarianism,” he says: “ Has property 
in land, according to the English system, presented itself [to the 
Irish peasants] in the form of security, independence, domestic 
happiness, dignity, and hope P Has it not rather presented itself to 
him in the form of insecurity, degradation, and despair P It would 
be too much to say that modern Irish agrarianism is the direct 
offspring of primitive Irish institutions; but it is not too much to 
say that even modern Irish agrarianism is rather the offspring of a 
barbarism prolonged by unhappy circumstances and bad government 
than by anything more deserving of unqualified indignation.” 8 

As Mr. Smith had decisive views respecting the causes of Irish 
disaffection, he had also decisive views respecting the remedies which 
ought to be used for their removal. He thought that up to 1829 the 

(l) Irish History an! Character, p. 101. (2) Ibul. pp. 20, 21. 
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government of Ireland had been miserably bad; but he considered that, 
between *29 and ’68 something had been done—though not enough, 
nor nearly enough—to ameliorate the condition of the people, and 
he wisely warnod impatient and ignorant politicians not to indulge 
in the illusion that “ the accumulated effects of so many unhappy 
centuries ” could “ be removed at once by a wdVe of the legislator’s 
wand.” 1 He also pointed out) that the legislation which had taken 
place between '29 and *68 “ had failed through the indifference of 
Parliament to the sentiments of Irishmen,'’ 2 and he urged that 
• before Ireland could be tranquilliscd these sentiments should be 
respected and recognised. “The chief malady of Ireland,” he said, 
“is the void created in the national heart by the want of any 
institutions commanding the reverence, love, or confidence of the 
nation, and the only cure for tho malady, .1 repeat, is such a 
measure of decentralization as will satisfy the national aspirations.” 3 
He thon proposed, as the “moasure of decentralization” which 
would “satisfy the national aspirations”—(having premised that 
the Church “ must go ” and the Land Laws be reformed)— 

“ 1. The residence of the Court in Dublin.” 

“ 2. An occasional session (say once in every three years) of the 
Imperial Parliament in Dublin.” 

*“ i>. A liberal measuro of local self-government.” 

Such was Mr. Gold win Smith’s plan in 1868 for the regeneration of 
Ireland. 

'Assuredly it may be suggested, that, Mr. Smith might have awaited 
the trial of his own “cure” before “rounding” on a people with 
whom 8b once sympathized, and whose misfortunes and misdeeds ho 
ascribed to the “ accumulated of'ccts” of “centuries” of “unhappy 
circumstances” and “fyad government ” P He is scarcely just to 
himself in ascribing Irish disaffection to Irish agitation, when the 
remedies which he proposed as the “only cure” for that dis¬ 
affection have not yet been tried. 

It would seem that Mr. Smith is no longer a “ liberal local self-, 
government” reformer nor a “bit” of a Home Euler. “Emi¬ 
gration,” he now says, “ is the true remedy ,” 4 as he formerly said 
that “institutions commanding the confidence of the [Irish] nation” 
were* “ the only cure.” What guarantee have we, may I ask, that 
he will not change his opinions again to-morrow, and tell us that 
tho one remedy for Irish discontent is the restoration of the Hept¬ 
archy or the cfowning of Mr. Biggar as King of Ireland on the Hill 
of Tara ? 

Let me end as I began by asking, What are the new facts on 

(1) Irish History and Character. 

(2) The Iruh Question (published in 1808), Preface, p. 1. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) “Why send more Irish to America P ” Nineteenth Ceutwy, June, 1883, p. 915. 
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which Mr. Smith has formed his new views respecting Irish dis¬ 
content, -and hatred of England. The old facts Ott which his 
old opinions were based remain, I repeat, the same. The centuries 
of English misrule; the confiscations and “ rooiing-oiit policies 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts, of Cromwell and William HE; 
the penal laws; the abominable proselytising institutions which 
were supported by Parliament up to 1832; the atrocities of 
’95—’98; the broken pledgeoto the Catholics in 1800; the non- 
fulfilment of that pledge until 1829, when Emancipation was wrung 
almost by force of arms from a reluctant Government; the vin¬ 
dictive disfranchisement of the forty shilling freeholders; the mean 
and spitoful effort to punish O’Connell because he had liberated 
his countrymen; the practical abrogation of the Catholio Relief 
Act until the accession of the Melbourne Ministry to office in 1835 ; 
the “indifference to'Irish sentiment” shown in the passing of tho 
Irish Reform Bill of ’82 by the rejection of every amendment 
proposed by O’Connell; the unfair surrenders in the matter of the 
national schools to the Presbyterian and Ascendency parties—sur¬ 
renders which largely justified the subsequent hostility of Arch¬ 
bishop MacHale and the Catholic clorgy; the extremely inadequate 
measure of Tithe Relief, passed after a fierco and sanguinary struggle 
in 1838; the scornful rejection by the English people of O’Conah&y" 
offer in 1835—41 to let bygones be bygones, and be as one nation for 
tbo future; the maintenance up to our own day of the Irish Estab¬ 
lished Churoh, and of a system of land laws under which tho tenant 
was robbed of the fruits of bis industry and held in a state of bar- 
barising bondage—those things, with their bitter memories^pmam 
historical realities in 1884 as they were in 1867. Why, then, does 
Mr.Goldwin Smith now ignore the “Irish history” which, in, 1867, 
he said, “furnished a full explanation of tli6 defects” oT - the Irish 
characterP Perhaps, he will answer, “because tho Irish Protestant 
Church has been disestablished since, and two great Land Acts have 
been passed, yet the Irish do not settle down into a state of complete 
tranquillity.” To this I reply, in Mr. Smith’s own words, “ the 
accumulated effects of so many unhappy centuries cannot be removed 
at once by a wave of the legislator’s wand,” even though that 
“ wand ” bo “ waved ” by so potent a legislator as Mr. Gladstone. 

R Barry O’Brien, 
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“ How long,” asks Mr. Marriott in & recently-published pamphlet, 
“is the present connection between the Liberal party and ‘cer¬ 
tain Badicals' to continue P ” The doctrines enunciated by these 
“certain Badicals” weigh heavily on his soul; and he calls upon “the 
Bussells, the Cavendishes, the Grosvenors, and the Fitzwilliams. v to 
tally to his banner, instead of deluding themselves'with the notion 
that their sole mission is to moderate popular movements. They, as 
well as other true Liberals who have not had the good fortune to 
be born in the Whig purple, are implored to give up all political 
association with revolutionists, and as a preliminary step in this direc¬ 
tion to disavow openly and publicly all connection with Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain. The only difference between Mr. Marriott and many gentle 
men who sit on the Liberal side of the House of Commons is, that 
what they plaintively whimper to each other, he, with the assurance 
of conscious strength, proclaims on the housetop. They and he 
have been sent to Parliament by electors, most of whom are as 
advanced as the “ certain ‘Badicals ” of the aversion of these gentlo- 
men; but it suits them to ascribe their own opinions to the Liberal 
party, and then calmly to suggest that all who do not agree with 
them should be ejected from it. Their error is to call themselves 
Liberals, for they have absolutely nothing in common with Liberal 
views,.fcther on current or on prospective events. 

A Bol seal has been defined to bo an earnest Liberal. So soon as 
the Liberal party showed itself in earnest it became Badical. The 
last general election was the result of this earnestness. All previous 
Liberal .Administrations had been gongs. Whenever the gangs 
admitted a man who had professed Badical opinions to a seat in the 
Cabinet, it was on the understanding that it should be a back one. 
He was expected to subordinate his views to those of his colleagues; 
indeed, as Mr. Marriott rightly puts it, “ the sole object of his being 
in was to put in practice the views ” of the Cabinet, of which he had 
become a member. Of what did tjie gangs consist ? Of hereditary 
Whigs ; of buretjucrats who bad laboriously worked their way up the 
official ladder; of .men whose only title to office was that they wero 
fussy wirepullers ; of “ men of the world ”—that is to say, of that 
small portion of the world in the close vicinity of Pall Mall and St. 
James's Street; of more or less efficient administrators ; and of the 
sort of Badicals, that Lord Beaconsfield once aptly called “ extinct 
volcanoes.” At their head there was usually a statesmen of real 
talent, who, whilst he had acquired such popularity in the country 
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that his name was useful to conjur^ with, wos regarded as a 
eafe man.* It is no secret that this was not the opinion enter¬ 
tained, both beforehand afte^the last General Election, by the gang 
of Mr. Gladstone. They distrusted hin^ and they had made up 
their minds to shelve* him. Even the fact that the triumph of 
their party at the election was* due to his eloquence, and to the 
confidence which the country felt in him, failed to convince them 
that this would not be possible. Vainly the Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington and for Lord Granville, and requested them to form a 
Cabinet; vainly the members of the gang suggested th&t a consider¬ 
able number of Radicals should be included in the Government, if 
only Mr. Gladstone were excluded. The nation had spoken. It 
had declared that Mr. Gladstone and no other should bo the arbiter 
of its destinies, and it had declared this with so firm a voice, that 
the Rozencrantzes and the Guildensterns of Liberalism at last 
realised that the play of Hamlet without Hamlet was impossible. 

What then followed is well known. A Premier in the incubation 
of a Cabinet is seldom hie own master. Every influence is brought 
to bear upon him to satisfy this or that ambition, and to accept as 
his colleague this or that man, because he is the representative 
of some great family, or has been a nonentity in some former 
administration. At first Mr. Chamberlain was excluded, and 
militant Liberalism, of which he and Sir Charles Dilke had made 
themselves the exponents in and out of Parliament, was considered by 
the gang to be sufficiently recognised by the appointment of the latter 
to an Under-Secretaryship. Sir Charles, however, thought otherwise. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke had both made their<nark 
in Parliament. Whilst other Liberals had been faint-hearted, when 
confronted by the majority that the Conservatives had obtained in 
1874, they had fearlessly and energetically struggled. Sir Charles 
had first come to the fore by calling attention to the extraordinary 
manner in which the Act regulating the expenditure of the Civil 
List had been set at naught year after year, and this had excited 
against him the rage and indignation of every flunkey in the king¬ 
dom. Since then he had taken an active and intelligent part in the 
advocacy of all Radical doctrines. Mr. Chamberlain had been Mayor 
of Birmingham, and he had remained the master-spirit of that great 
city. But the approval of Birmingham had not satisfied his ambition. 
He had perceived that the people were but little consulted in the 
choice of their rulers or of their representatives. Sir Robort Peel had 
said to the Conservatives of his day, “ Register, register.” Mr. 
Chamberlain said to the Liberals in the constituencies, “ Organise, 
organise.” Not only did he say this, but he showed them how to 
give a practical effect to the advice. Thanks mainly to him, the 
Liberals of each constituency learnt how to elect a large council, 

' \OL. XXXV. N.S. P 
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charged with the duty of selecting a candidate or candidates; and 
it was arranged that, as a bond of union between these councils, 
delegates from them should periodically meet together to give 
effect to their collective will. This organisation, which had 
materially conduced to fhe success of the Liberal cause at the 
general election, was regarded with jealousy by the London wire¬ 
pullers and by the London official gang. It had introduced a new 
factor into polities. It was the deathblow of wire-pulling and of 
gangs. And it is a curious illustration of the ignorance of its 
opponents, that the very organisation which gavo to each individual 
doctor in tho,country a means of directly influencing its councils, 
should be denounced as one which deprives electors of all such 
influence. The caucus, as it is termed, awakened constituencies from 
their lethargy. It showed them their power, and taught them how 
to use it. It was to politics what trades uniolis had been to trade— 
the binding together of scattered twigs in a faggot. Up to then, the 
constituencies had been but pawns in the game of rival politicians 
and rival office-hunters. Naturally Mr. Chamberlain, as the organiser 
of electoral independence, was a man of mark and note in tho con¬ 
stituencies. lie was popular, moreover, because there was a bold¬ 
ness and directness in his utterances, to which Englishmen had been 
l>**dc accustomed in politics, combined with a practical spirit which 
proved that he was likely to attain his ends. When ho enunciated a. 
principle, he was not afraid of its shadow, but was prepared to accept 
its consequences. Tho benumbing influences of custom and fashion 
had no power over him. There was nothing conventional or common¬ 
place in his speeches. Those who heard them or read them felt, 
that a Statesman had arisen who was ready to do batilo with the 
narrowness and formalism of tho day. The men in buckram trembled 
and cursed him. But in every part of England, all those who hoped 
for and aspired to something beyond the everlasting crackling of 
dead thorns, welcomed him as their leader. 

When, therefore, Sir Charles Dilke informed Mr. Gladstone that 
he would not join the administration, unless either he or Mr. 
Chamberlain were in the Cabinet, the condition was accepted ? 
Mr. Gladstone gave Mr. Chamberlain a seat in the Cabinet, and Sir 
Charles Dilke accepted for himself an Under-Secretaryship. 

Why Mr. Marriott should have selected Mr. Qhamberlain for his 
attack can only -be duo to the fact that he regards him as tho most 
dangerous opponent of the political doctrines which find less favour 
with the electors of Brighton than with their representative. Mr. 
Marriott, however, is not singular in this; not only honest and 
avowed Conservatives, hut all those dishonost Conservative foxes, 
who havo donned the Liberal wool in order to obtain a* seat in 
Parliament from Liberal. constituencies, have for long made 
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Mr. Chamberlain the special mark of their venom. Helendua eat is 
their wat6hword, and if really they had any chance of success, they 
would be wise in their generation, for progress could not receive a 
more fatal blow than tho removal of this resolute, able, and energetic 
man from the arena of politic^, Nothing more clearly proves his 
strength than the despicable character of the accusations which are 
levelled against him. Political controversy must have reached its 
bathos, when a great party is chlled upon to insist upon the retire¬ 
ment of a Minister, not only on account of his political views, but 
because he accept^ the salary attached to his office, has*built himself, 
a house in the town in which he resides, has acquired* a large fortune 
in trade, cultivates orchids, and has oven been known to wear one of 
these flowers in his button-hole. Let us, in the name of political 
decency, pass at once from such puerile and offensive *twftddle, 
which can hardly And favour with those whose mouthpiece Mr. 
Marriott professes to be. 

The writer of this Article has, it is almost needless to say, no 
authority to speak in the name of Mr. Chamberlain. He reads, 
marks, learns, and inwardly digests that eminent man's speeches; 
and from them he arrives at tho conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain 
is tho exponent of the views of the Radical army, in which the 
writer is a humble soldier. Tho ultimate aims and objects "of 
Mr. Chamberlain seem to be those of most earnest Radicals. Rut 
he is a practical man—an opportunist. He is aware that per¬ 
fectibility is as impossible in politics as it is in morals. He docs 
not, therefore, compromise success by insisting at once upon all 
or nothing. Like Mr. Gladstone, he knows that a tree which it is 
intended to bring to the ground, must be cut through chip by chip. 
Radicals have too often suffered defeat from not taking to heart this 
fact. Principles should not be subordinated to tactics, but without 
tactics the best cause is sure to fail. Candour is always regarded as 
almost a crime by weak and tricky minds. Mr. Chamberlain is as candid 
as Prince Bismarck himself. This it would seem, in trjith, is the head 
and front of his offending. He ought, although he may be prepared 
to give a loyal support to his colleagues, when they have settled the 
details of a measuro, neither to suggest that such a measure should be 
brought forward, nor to dare to say before it be brought forward, that 
he personally is of opinion that it will not finally settle the question to 
which it has reference. This charge has been aired ad nauseam in 
Conservative and Whig newspapers and Conservative and Whig 
speeches, in regard to his utterances at Birmingham and elsewhere 
with respect to tho anticipated Roform Bill. Mr. Chamberlain wjw 
aware that the Government was pledged to bring in a Bill assimilating 
the County to the Borough Franchise during tho lifetime'' of the 
present Parliament. But it was a crime in him to say that the 
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pledge would be fulfilled. Worse, however, than this, he ventured to 
suggest, as his individual opinion, that Government ought, as a matter 
of tactics, to deal with the reduction of the franchise before it took 
up the question of redistribution; and yet still worse, he had the 
baseness to declare that, whilst {he Government Bill ought to 
receive the support of all Radicals, they will only rest and be satisfied 
with manhood suffrage, electoral districts, and paid members! 

Is he wrong ? No. Is he in accord with Radical opinion ? Yes. 
One member one vote, is our creed. Nevertheless, we are disposed to 
■ support a Bill which fulls far short of this. We know, even supposing 
that an extensi&n of the suffrage were not a step towards our ultimate 
success, that the agricultural labourers are in a miserable and pitiful 
condition, and we think that when they have votes, they will be able 
to insist upon that condition being changed for.tho better. We know, 
too, that many artisans live voteless outside boroughs, and therefore 
any scheme which secures to a vast number of the unenfranchised 
a place within the pale of the constitution has our hearty adherence. 

Whether there ought to be one Bill or two Bills is essentially a 
question of tactics. If Mr. Gladstone were to include redistribution 
in his Suffrage Bill, in all probability it would not pass. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, therefore, been wise in declaring against a course 
* which would court defeat. The Bill of next session, as we under¬ 
stand it, will assimilate the county with the borough franchise, and 
if it does not entirely abolish the 40s. freehold franchise, at least will 
prevent any -10s. freeholder from voting in more than one place. 
We understand, moreover, that the franchise in Ireland is to bo made 
absolutely identical with that of England, and that the misrepresen¬ 
tation of majorities, which is culled the representation of minorities, 
is to cease. We havp no official utterance respecting the Redis¬ 
tribution Bill. W© do not know, whether it is the intention of 
Ministers to submit it to the present Parliament should the franchise 
Bill become law, or to dissolve and leave the question to be decided 
by a Parliament elected under an extended franchise. The latter would 
be the better course. It is to be feared that the present Parliament would 
only pass a very half-hearted measure. When once, however, the Fran¬ 
chise Bill is passed. Radicals will bo masters of the situation. The 
county constituencies will be so unwieldy, and the anomalies of the 
present electoral divisions will be so palpable, that something will have 
to be done. It will be for Radicals to take care strenuously to oppose 
every scheme which is a sham and not a reality. Let us all who are 
earnest Liberals labour to obtain a good (Suffrage Bill and a good 
Redistribution Bill. This will strengthen our Parliamentary position, 
and we may fairly anticipate that manhood franchise, electoral 
•districts, triennial Parliaments, and payment of members will follow. 

The life of a Parliament is too long. Three years is tho maximum 
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period for which it should bo elected. At the end of this time it is 
out of touch with the electorates. Promises and pledges made at the 
hustings are evaded, because each member thinks that they will be 
forgotten, before he again has to seek the suffrages of his electors; 
whilst Ministers are too apt to put off, until the period for a fresh 
election approaches, any drastic legislation to which they are pledged 
as leaders of their party. It is probable that, were the duration of 
Parliaments limited to three yerfrs, as much political legislation would 
take place in this period as is now the case in the five or six years, 
which is the average of the life of a Parliament. The fe&r of a speedy 
reckoning with electors would be ever before the eyes of Ministers 
and of members. The “ Can’t you leave it alone,” of Lord Melboumo 
would be replaced by “ We must do much, and do it speedily, for the 
day of reckoning is near at hand.” Long Parliaments are as fatal 
to sound business as long credits are to sound trade. It is question¬ 
able, indeed, whether three years is not too long for the duration of 
a Parliament. We should move in all probability more quickly, were 
the nation to insist upon an annual stock-taking. 

The payment of members would do more to democratise our legis¬ 
lature, and consequently our legislation, than any other measure that 
can be conceived. At present members, as a rple, are rich men. Many 
of them mean well, but they fatally take a rich man’s view of all 
matters, and are far too much inclined to think that everything is 
■for the best in a world, where, although there may be many blanks, 
they at least have drawn a prize in life’s lottery. So long as 
the choice of poor men is between this and that rich man, so long 
will our legislation run in the groove of class prejudice. The poor 
man will not be the social equal of the rich man, and our laws will 
be made rather with a view to the happiness and interests of the few 
than of the many. All who are Conservative in heart know this, and 
for this reason the payment of members, which is the natural outcome 
of a recognition of the principle that a labourer is worthy of his hire, 
finds in them such bitter opponents. If a minister is paid for being a 
minister, it is only logical that a member should be paid for being a 
member. People must live. To refuse payment to members is to 
limit the choice of electorates to those very men who are not likely to 
see things with the same eyes as the majority of the men who con¬ 
stitute the electorates. Parliaments should be composed of rich men 
and of poor men. No one would advocate the exclusion of rich men ; 
why then should a condition of things continue, which practically 
results in the exclusion of poor men ? 

The Whigs seem to know that Mr. Chamberlain is in favour of the 
' abolition of a House of hereditary legislators. Let us hope, that 
they are correct. We are frequently told that the people love, 
honour, and respect the House of Lords. Let any one who entertains 
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this notion allude to this Assembly at a popular political gathering in 
any part of the country, and he will find his illusion rudely dispelled. 
There are earnest Radicals who hold that there ought'to be two 
legislative chambers, and not one, although why they think so, it is 
difficult to say, for in every country whero the two-chamber system 
prevails, either one of them has become a mere useless court of regis¬ 
tration, or the two are engaged in perpotual disputes to the great 
detriment of public business. No Rkdical, however, is in favour of 
our existing Upper Chamber. If he were, he would not be a Radical. 
# What an hereditary legislator ought to be is well ^escribed by Burke 
in his letter to the Duke of Bedford. What our hereditary legisla¬ 
tors are, we know by bitter experience. They almost all belong to one 
particular class—that of the great landlords. Wh n n any attempt is 
made to doal with the gross absurdities of our land system, they rally 
almost to a man to its defence, not from natural depravity, but from the 
natural bias of every one to consider that what benefits him, must be 
for the best. Tho majority of them are Conservatives; even those 
who call themselves Liberals arc the mildest of Whigs. When a 
Conservative Administration is in power they are harmless for good 
or evil. When a Liberal Administration is in power they are actively 
evil. Such an Administration represents the deliberate will of the 
mrnon. Before bringing in a Bill, however’, it has to be toned down, 
lost it should meet with opposition in the Lords. Nevertheless it 
does meet with opposition there. The Lords do not throw it out/ 
but emasculate it by amendments; then when it comes back to the 
Commons a bargain is struck that, if tho Commons will agree to some 
of these amendments, the Lords will not insist upon the others. Thus, 
no matter what may be the majority possessed by a Liberal Ministry 
in the House of Commons, it never can legislate as it wishes, but in a 
sense between what it wishes, and what the Conservative majority in 
the Lords wish. This Conservative majority is available for party 
purposes. In great and important questions it almost always obeys 
its leader like a flock of sheep, and thus one man is able to provoke a 
dissolution, not only when he thinks that this is in tho interests of the 
country, but when he imagines it to be in the interests of his party. 
It is asserted that the House of Lords is useful because its rejection of 
a Bill is an appeal to the country against a House of Commons, which 
is acting in opposition to the popular will. It is not easy to understand 
on what grounds'the Lords are supposed to kpow what the popular 
will ; and indeed they never do. for tljere is not one single case on 
record where, when the Lords have appealed to the country against 
a docision of the House of Commons, the verdict has gone in favour 
of '’the former. Although rich, the Peers are not independent. * 
They are, in fact, rcmarkablo for their abnormal greed. Because 
they arc by tho chanco of birth legislators, they insist upon deco- 
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rations, distinctions, and salaries being showered on thetn and tbeir 
relations. In the Financial Reform Almanack for this year there 
is an interesting calculation of the amounts that living dukes, 
marquises, and earls, and their relations, and those that have died 
since 1850, have received out \ of the public Exchequer. The 
dukes figure for £9,760,000, the marquises for £8,305,950, and 
the earls for £48,181,292; total, £66,247,242. The voracity of a 
vestryman is nothing in comparison with that of the British noble¬ 
man. 83 peers are privy councillors ; 55 have receive^decorations; 
192 are connected jvith the army or navy; 62 are railway directors; 
their total rental is £11,872,333, and they possess 14,251,132 acres; 
yet in pay and pensions they absorb annually £639,805, and whenever 
there is a change of Administration, they clamour for well-paid sine¬ 
cures about thecourt and other such sops, like a pack of hungry hounds? 
Lcs soutiens de VEtat, indeed ! Comma line corde soutient un pendu. 
The greater uumber of them are obscure thanes, who never take an 
active part in legislation or attend in their seats, and they are sum¬ 
moned to London by their party leader whenever it is necessary to 
vote down some Liboral enactment, which has been passed after long 
and careful consideration by the elected representatives of the 
nation, and for this service to the State th«fy generally insist upon 
receiving an equivalent—a ribbon, a Lord Lieutenancy, or an office 
for a relative or a dependant. 

Deplorable, however, as Mr. Chamberlain’s views are in regard to 
the House of Lords, they are, according to Mr. Marriott, still moro 
scandalous with respect to the Crown. In order to show this, he renders 
him responsible for the utterances of all Radicals who write anony¬ 
mously in Reviews; and of all who have ever expressed approval of any¬ 
thing, which he has ever said upon other mattews. This is, indeed, held 
as conclusive evidence that he regards “ the honoured uniform of a 
privy councillor ” as the “ menial livery of royalty.” It is more easy 
to explain what are the views of most Radicals in regard to the 
Crown, than what are those of Mr. Chamberlain, for Mr. Marriott, 
with all his industry, has failed to discover any expression of them. 
Radicals are essentially practical, and are not accustomed to waste or 
misdirect their energies. They do not approve of the fuss and 
feathers of a Court, and they regard its ceremonies with scant respect, 
for they are inclined to think that they conduce to a selvilo spirit, 
which is degrading to humanity. They admit, however, that the 
scheme of a monarch who reigns but does not rule has its advantages 
in an empire such as ours, where a connecting link between the mother 
country and the colonies is desirable. Their objection to the present 
state of things is mainly based upon financial grounds. Admitting 
that there is to bo a hereditary figure-head, they cannot understand 
why it should cost so much, why funds which are voted to the 
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monarch should be expended in salaries to noblemen for the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonial service, or why the children of the monarch should 
reccivo such enormous annuities. The disloyalty of Mr. Chamberlain 
is, Mr. Marriott thinks, amply proved, because he voted for an 
amendment of Sir Charles Dilke when Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern¬ 
ment proposed an allowance of £25,000 per annum to the Duke of 
Connaught. It would have been more to the purpose to show, why 
this young gentleman should receive so very ample a pension for con¬ 
descending tp be the eon of his parents. Nothing has conduced moro to 
shake that decent respect for the living symbol of the State, which goes 
by the name of royalty, than the ever-recurring rattling of the money 
box. Radicals do not perceive why the children of the monarch 
should be made public pensioners, any more than the children of the 
Lord Chancellor. They know that her Majesty lives in retirement, 
and that she has a wholesome contempt for the costly ceremonies of 
a court. They are aware that, as a necessary consequence, she has 
sufficient accumulations to keep her children in comfort. They ask, 
therefore, why their maintenance should be thrown on the country, 
and why, if so, this should be on so very costly a scale ? They con¬ 
sider, it is true, that her Majesty has too large a civil list; yet, 
although they are not deceived by the “ pious fraud ” which assumes 
that the monarch is the owner of the Crown domains, and surrenders 
them on accession to the throne in consideration of a money equi¬ 
valent for what they produce, they have no burning desire to interfere 
with the existing arrangements during the lifetime of the present 
incumbent, for they have a sincere respect for the Queen, not only 
as the constitutional head of' the State, but also on account of her 
excellent personal qualities. They are of opinion, however, that 
when provision is asked for the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
this will be a fitting opportunity to inaugurate an entire phange in 
the "financial relations of the Crown with the country. The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States regards himself as generously treated with 
a salary of £10,000 per annum. We give half this sum to a noble¬ 
man who condescends to walk before the chief of the State on cere¬ 
monial occasions with a coloured stick in his hand ; and we spend 
more than five times this sum in keeping a yacht in commission and 
repair, on which our Sovereign steps two or three times in twenty 
years! 

Mr. Marriott amongst other professions has essayed that of a clergy¬ 
man of the Established Church, and he denounces with professional 
.indi g nation the idea of its disendowment and its disestablishment. 
sC^^hftffever, even he cannot be so ignorant of Liberal feeling as 
to be- -unawarSj'^la^t nine Liberals out of every ten would welcome 
such a im ensure, jfhe income of the Establishment is close on 
£5,000,000 $wr an^Rm. It is the Church of a minority. Tho greater 
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portion of its revenues were acquired by confiscation. Its division of 
them amongst it? clergy is in defiance of all rule and all justice. 
Cures of souls are matters of public barter. Only the other day the 
Secretary of a Race-coursc Company bought tho next presentation to a 
living in order to ensure that $e views of the next pastor should bo 
sound on the question of racing! In every country except this, tho 
principle has been recognised that so-called ecclesiastical property is 
national property. In some countries this principle has been pushed 
to its ultimate consequences, in others it has received a more re¬ 
stricted application. Were we all members of the Established Church? " 
there might be some plea for our devoting a portion of our property 
to the maintenance of this Church’s employes. But the majority 
of us are not Churchmen. Why, then, should we perpetuate so 
invidious an application of national funds? The vested rights of 
living incumbents should be respected, and perhaps it would be only 
fair, that the Church should retain those funds that she has received 
from the liberality of private donors within the last few years. On 
an excessive estimate this would amount to £1,000,000 per annum. 
We require the remaining £4,000,000 per annum for educational pur¬ 
poses, and we mean to have them. As Mr. Marriott avows that he 
does not even know what Mr. Chamberlain.means by “ free schools,” 
it is not likely that such an application of Church funds will meet 
with his approval. If he wishes to learn what our schools ought to 
te, let him go to the state of Illinois. A child there enters school at 
the age of six. Each school is divided into ten grades; at the end of 
each year there is an examination, and a child goes up one or more 
grades, according to his proficiency. When he has passed through 
all the grades ho may, if he pleases, and if ho can pass a stricter 
examination, become a pupil in the “high school.” The education 
is elementary in the lower grades; a lad going through all the 
grades acquires an excellent liberal education ; if be passes through 
the high school he is, by a very long degree, the educational superior 
of the majority of our youths who have spent years at Eton or at 
Harrow. All this does not cost his parents one cent. Each district 
taxes itself for its schools; if the district be very poor, it receives a 
subsidy from the State Educational Board. Rich and poor alike send 
their children to the public schools, and thus all class prejudice is 
early stamped out of the American breast. A certificate of having 
passed through the high school is a diploma which ensures future 
success in life. From those having these diplomas all school teachers 
are chosen. The profession is an honoured one, the salaries often 
amounting to above £200 per annum, and it is a curious fact, that 
President Garfield and President Arthur were both teacherarin the 
same school in Vermont. Another advantage of these schools is that 
boys and girls are taught together. The girls thus learn early hnw 
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to take care of themselves, and the boys’ manners are softened. When 
grown up boys and girls are not kept apart as though they were 
each other’s natural enemies, nor are there any ill effects from their 
associating together. If somo marry, the relations of thoso who do 
not are those of brothers and sisters. The Duke of Wellington 
is reported to have said that Waterloo was won in the Eton 
phuing 'fields. Not only was the Union maintained in many 
battlefields, but America has become the most forward nation in 
the world owipg to her schools. How pitiably small and narrow 
* «loes our school system appear in comparison with theirs! Why 
cannot we do what has been done in Amciica P Why ? Because the 
land is too full of men like Hr. Mairiott, ignorant, servile, and aware 
that their only chance of succeeding in life is to perpetuate class 
distinctions, and to deprive the vast majority -of their fellow-citizens 
of the possibility of competing with them by depriving them of the 
blessings of any real education. Which would bo to the greater 
advantage of the country, a Church Establishment buch as ours, or a 
►School Establishment such as that of Illinois ? What Radical enter¬ 
tains a doubt ? If so, why do w r e not at once substitute the one for 
the other ? 

Still more portentous, it would seem, aro Mr. Chamberlain’s utter¬ 
ances in regard to land, and they are all the more to be reprobated 
because, having himself acquired money in trade, he declines to par # t 
with it. Whilst all Radicals are agreed that our land system requires 
a thorough reform, all are perhaps not in accord as to the details of that 
reform. Some are followers of Mr. George, and demand the nationali¬ 
sation of land; others—and these are tho wiser—whilst admitting 
that it is to be regretted that the paramount proprietorship of the 
community has been almost entirely ignored, hardly see their way to 
resume it absolutely, nor do they admit that a person who has ac¬ 
quired a legal title to a freehold, can be divested of it without 
fair compensation. All, however, are agreed that real estate has, 
in contradiction to personal estate, certain inherent qualities: it is 
limited in quantity, and it is a natural instrument ; consequently 
the State has a right to regulate the conditions of its tenure, 
and its transmission from one individual to another. We would 
legislate to break up and destroy all huge domains; to make the 
occupier to all practical intents the master of the soil which he 
cultivates, and to secure to him not only fixity of tenure and 
independence of a landlord’s rules and caprices, but the enjoy- 
ment-of these rights at a fair and reasonable price. A long suc¬ 
cession of*landlord legislatures have, in tho words of Mr. Cobden, 
“robbed and bamboozled the people for ages.” All our laws 
affecting land havo been made in order to perpetuate its tenure in 
the hands of the few from generation to generation; to render its 
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purchase difficult and expensive*; to free its owners from the taxes 
and obligations in consideration of whioh their predecessors acquired 
lordship over it from the State; and to give it an artificial value by 
securing jto its possessors social and political pre-eminence. That 
there should be few Radicals apiongst landlords is less surprising, 
than that any one who is not a landlord should remain outside the 
Radical pale. To suppose that when Radicals have the power to 
place our land laws in harmony with the good of the greatest 
numbers, or to imagine that they will allow the imperia in imperio of 
huge domains to continue, is to suppose that they will take to their - 
heart of hearts their “ robbers and bamboozlers,” and invite them 
still further to “ rob and to bamboozle.” Landlords are a mistake, 
socially, politically, and economically. The only true proprietary 
rights in land f,ro a reasonable interest on sums spent in rendering 
it more productive, and this only so long as the outlay continues to 
produce this result; to talk of any other natural proprietary rights 
is as absurd as it would be to talk of u man having a natural right 
to property in the air that we breathe. It is too late now, however, 
to revert to first principles. We must accept facts, and endeavour 
to make the beat of them. This we propose to do, and, as a preli¬ 
minary step, wo demand the renewed imposition of the land-tax at 
four shillings in the pound upon the full true yearly value at a rack 
rent; that there should be no more subventions in aid of local taxation 
from imperial funds largely derived from taxation on food and drink; 
and that landlords who will not use their land themselves should be 
made to give it up to those who are ready and anxious to use it. 

Not* only, however, has Mr. Chamberlain exercised his baneful 
influence in suggesting, that all is not for the best in that division of 
the three profits, which Lord Beaconsfield told us was the perfection 
of agricultural enterprise, but when Lord Salisbury wrote an Article 
making certain suggestions with regard to the housing of the pobrin 
large towns, “ free from the vicious contamination of party politics,” 
Mr. Chamberlain also wrote an Article, in which he “ converted a 
social question into a political cat’s-paw,” and endeavoured to “ turn 
tho mind of the public away from the miseries of the poor to the 
iniquities of the landlord.” And why did he do this P Because u tho 
course which has been so successful is likely to destroy the trade of the 
Birmingham Radicals.” Now what are the facts P^ The poor in our 
great towns are condemned to live in pig-styes, and to pay excessive 
rents for this accommodation. This has boon the result of “ the 
course ” which has been pursued. Lord Salisbury suggested, that the 
State should buy large areas covered with these horrible abodes, and 
build artisan dwelling-houses upon them. His lordship is one of the 
great London landlords. It would, perhaps, be unfair to him to say 
that he was actuated by self-interest, for he is not open to the charge 
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of being personally a money-grubbef. But as the leader of the party 
whose mission is to defend every anomaly and abuse which shelters 
itself under the sacred shibboleth of “ vested interests,” ho failed 
to realise, that the landlord of a pestiferous slum, let out as a habita¬ 
tion of human beings, is not entitled*.to the capitalised value not only 
of the rents which he exacts from his victims but also to the future 
“ unearned increment ” of the slum. For all this they were to be fully 
, compensated, whilst they were not to pay any portion of this compen¬ 
sation. To this Mr. Chamberlain very justly opposed the Radical view, 

„ which is, that no landlord can benefit by his own laches, that the State 
has aright to punish landlords who abuse their position, and that, whilst 
it would bo most desirable, that the local authorities of every large 
town should see to the proper housing of the poor, ground landlords 
should pay their full share of the amount required to give a practical 
effect to the proposal. These views may bo correct or the reverse ; 
but what they havo to do with “ the trade of Birmingham, or with 
the Radical leaders of that great industrial city, is not apparent. 

Most Radicals would go much further than Mr. Chamberlain. The 
ground on which the metropolis is built is parcelled out amongst 
men of great cstato. It is almost impossible for an individual to buy 
a freehold. He is only allowed to erect a house on the land belong¬ 
ing to these landlords. For this privilege he pays an ,excessive 
yearly rent, and at the end of a specified term of years his house 
ceases to be his property. It is then sold for another term, 
whilst the rent of the ground is increased, because the tenant during 
the first period has augmented its value by paying taxes which 
have been expended in bettering the district, and because, whilst the 
land available in London for houses is limited, those who want houses 
are always increasing ip numbers. Never was there a more flagrant 
abuse of the sic vosnon vebis. We claim that every one in London 
ou ght to find house-room at a fair and not at a fancy rent, ana that all 
occupying leaseholders should be permitted to buy their houses at an 
estimate of their proper value, without the element of prospective 
value being introduced into the sum. We also insist that local taxa¬ 
tion should be thrown rather upon the ground landlord than upon 
the occupier. Any one who lets a house unfit for human occupation 
should be ordered at once to pull it down, and'the owner of*the land 
on which it stands should be expropriated, at such a price as would 
allow a proper house to be built upon the site and let at a proper 
rent. We have no sort of sympathy either for the leaseholders of 
slums or for the freeholders of the ground on which the slums are 
built. They haW failed to fulfil the conditions which ought to be 
regarded as inherent to the possession of real estate; they deserve 
consequently to be deprived of it, and any compensation which it 
may be held desirable to grant them, is an effort of pure benevolence. 

Not the least advantage of a sound scheme of local government in 
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the counties, which is one of the most pressing reforms that are advo¬ 
cated by Radicals, will be that it will transfer the administration of 
local matters, which has gravitated into the hands of landlords, into 
those of all classes indifferently. The contingent advantages, how¬ 
ever, are equally important. Rural communities will be educated 
in politics, the control of local taxation and of local expenditure will 
belong to the taxpayers, and Parliament being relieved of much of 
its work will be able to demote more time and care to imperial 
legislation. 

But although Mr. Marriott and his friends are especially outraged . 
by any suggestions to deal in a democratic spirit with the land 
question, and although they profess not to bo able to see the dif¬ 
ference between the “unearned increment of an acre of land, bought 
at £100 and sold for £200, and of a gas share bought at the same 
and sold at the same respective prices,” they may derive some com¬ 
fort from learning, that Radicals are by no means disposed to leave 
the accumulations of plutocrats alone. At present, speaking roughly, 
an artisan spends fifteen per cent, of his income in taxes, and a 
rich man not more than five per cent. Wo should do more than 
reverse this. Let us suppose ten men shut up for a winter in a hut. 
Nine of them have just enough to support life during the winter, but 
the tenth has twenty times as much. If an eleventh man were to arrive, 
would it be regarded as confiscation to insist upon sufficient being 
taken from the store of this tenth man to feed the eleventh man ? 
The State is this eleventh man. It requires funds, and naturally 
it ought to take them from the tenth man, who has too much; rather 
than from the nine men who only have enough. All indirect taxes 
should be abolished. The requirements of the State, which are 
not met by a land-tax, ought to bo obtained from a progressive 
income-tax and a pi’ogressive legacy duty. From the man who has 
little, little should he taken; from the man who has much, much 
should be taken. The excess of a man’s means over a sufficiency to 
provide for all his reasonable requirements is the fund from which 
the State should mainly draw its supplies. A wide distinction, how¬ 
ever, shonld be made between incomes earned,-and incomes derived 
from interest on accumulations. No one would assert that any adult 
male, who is not a pauper, should pay nothing—the something, how¬ 
ever, should be a' trifle. If a man earns 30s. a week and has to 
spend 29s., the taxable amount of his income is ‘52s. per annum, 
even supposing that he ought to lay by nothing. If a man makes 
£3,000 per annum, spends £1,000 and lays by £2,000, his taxable 
revenue is only a small portion of the £2,000. If a man derives 
from accumulations a revenue of £5,000 per aqpum, his taxable 
revenue is the excess over what he may reasonably be supposed to 
require to provide himself with comforts, for he has no need to lay 
by. We have plutocrats who derive, either from land or from 
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investments, incomes of £200,000 and £800,000 per annum. They 
cannot legitimately spend such suras. The only limit, therefore, to 
the right of the State to tax such incomes is the State’s requirements, 
and the expediency of the taxation not being so heavy as to drive 
capital from the kingdom. It will be said that this system would 
hinder such accumulations. The answer is simple: So much the 
bottor. Lord Overstono, who died the other day, is reported to have 
left real and personal estate of ten millions. What advantage did 
the community derive from the hoarding involved in the possession 
of such a sudi ? Not more than his lordship at present derives 
from it. The State might have taken a very considerable per¬ 
centage of these ton millions in the form of a legacy duty, without 
the legatees having any reason to think themselves ill provided. 
The idea of property is an artificial one ; it is, however, a necessary 
one. But we have converted it into a fetish. Confiscation is 
repugnant to honesty; taxation is not confiscation, but rather 
the price paid by the individual to enjoy securely his hoards. If 
taxation be needed for the protection of life and property, evidently 
those who only live, and who have no property, should not be mulcted 
for the protection of the latter. All taxation is, in itself, an evil, 
but it should be levied on those best able to bear its burden. If a 
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load has to be carried across a desert, it is placed on the backs of the 
strong, not on those of the sick and feeble. 

But whilst Radicals object alike to the present incidents of taxa¬ 
tion and the reckless extravagance which, in many rospects, charac¬ 
terises its expenditure, they are not averse to useful expenditure. 
They would be glad to see the State make use of its credit, and bor¬ 
rowing at low interost, employ money for the benefit of trade and 
the well-being of the needier classes. For such good purposes— 
with the incidents of taxation properly apportioned, and with all 
wasteful and useless expenditure stopped—a Radical would not object 
to a very large augmentation in the budget. 

“ It is,” says Mr. Marriott in his diatribe, “ an open secret that 
they” (Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell) “‘work together.’” 
No proof is vouchsafed. The Conservatives accuse Mr. Gladstone of 
an alliance with Mr. Parnell, but if Lord Randolph Churchill is to 
be taken as the exponent of Conservative policy, it would appear, 
that Mr. Parnell is to be offered a blank credit- upon the public 
exchequer, if only he will put off his demands for home rule, make 
his peace with the Irish landlords, and vote with the Conservatives. 
The charge of an alliance with the Irish Nationalists is made by 
Conservatives against Liberals, and by Liberals against Conservatives. 
Dismissing this pot-and-kettle nonsense, what, it is full time to ask, 
is to be our future policy in regard to Ireland ? It was said in the 
first session of the present Parliament—and no one was more fond of 
using this argument than Mr. Gladstone—that the limited number 
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of Mr. Parnell’s parliamentary followers proved that the majority of 
the constituencies were not with- him. Later on, when tho error 
of this estimate of his strength was perceived, it was alleged that 
his influence was alone secured by terrorism. Slowly it had dawned 
upon the English mind that the # vast majority of Irishmen, rightly 
or wrongly, cordially and truly'sympathize with him. INTo one now 
questions that he will sweep Ireland at the next general election. 
On the doctrine of probabilities, this will make him tho arbiter be¬ 
tween parties ut St. Stephen’s. IIow is this to be met ? The only 
suggestion, put forward as yet, has been that both ^parties should 
agree that the iVish vote is not to count on a party division. But’ 
does any sane human being imagino that such a scheme is practi¬ 
cable ? r The “ ins ” would always assent to it, but the “ outs ” would 
defer their assent until they became the “ ins.” It is, indeed, every 
day becoming tnore and more clear, that we must either allow the 
Irish votes to reckon as other votes, or that wo must boldly assert, 
that Ireland shall no longer be represented in Parliament, because 
we disagree with tho representatives that it chooses. There is no 
middle course; and, if we adopt the former, we shall have to allow 
Ireland hereafter to decide as she best pleases on matters that 
only locally regard her. Most Radicals would be of opinion that 
one Parliament for the entire United Kingdom is a better system, 
than one for Great Britain and another for Ireland. But they 
would go a long way to establish a fair modus vivendi between 
the two islands, and nothing that Mr. Parnell has ever said can 
be adduced to show, that he does not entertain the same desire. 
Most of his views recommend themselves to Radicals, especially 
those in regard to land. If the Irish wish for “ home rule,” why 
should they not have it ? It surely would be easy to conceivo 
a plan, in which that island would have a representative assembly, 
that would legislate upon all matters, except those reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. These reservations might be precisely the 
same as those, which the American Constitution reserves to Congress 
in her relations with State Governments. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
inclined to accept this solution in 1882, for in a speech during the 
session of that year he asked the Irish members to submit their plan 
to the House of Commons, whilst the only objection to it that occurred 
to him was, that it might be difficult to find an arbiter between the 
Imperial and the Irish Legislature in case of any conflict of jurisdic¬ 
tion—a difficulty which a cursory glance at the American Constitu¬ 
tion. would have solved. Tho Irish are sound upon almost every 
question; they are even more democratically inclinod than we arc. 
Wo want their aid, and they want our aid. Irish, English, and 
Scotch Radicals should coalesco. Mutual concessions may bo neces¬ 
sary, hut this is always the caso in political alliances. That the 
Irish should not love tho English connection is hardly surprising. 
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"We are only now beginning to do them justice, and we have accom¬ 
panied this modicum of justice with a Coercion Act, aimed .not only 
at crime, but at legitimate political agitation. If we remove their 
grievances, if we make Irishmen the truo rulers of Ireland, and 
if we cease to meddle in mattery that concern them and not us, 
there is no reason to suppose, that they would wish to separate from 
us any more than our Colonies. Separation would indeed be as 
disadvantageous to them as to us. As to the charge made against 
Mr. Chamberlain of being in communication with the Irish National¬ 
ists, it is a figment of the 'Whig brain. Mr. Forster conceived, when 
“Irish Secretary, that good feeling would be promoted by declining 
to hold converse with a Pamellite member, and by glaring at any 
one of them when ho came across him, like a bull at a matador. It 
is to be presumed that the Whigs are angry with Mr. Chamberlain, 
because he does not follow this example. If, howevfer, it be meant 
that Mr. Chamberlain desiros that the animosity which has so long 
existed between the two islands, and which is fanned by the per¬ 
sistent abuse and misrepresentation of Ireland which finds a home 
in so many English journals should give place to mutual good 
will, and to a recognition that tho views of several millions of our 
fellow-countrymen, in regard to that portion of tho British Isles 
which Providence has £iven them to their abode, are worthy of 
fair consideration, then, in tho estimation of most persons, Mr. 
Chamberlain proves that he is not a mere hack politician, but a 
Statesman. 

On one point Mr. Marriott has not attacked Mr. Chamberlain, and 
it is precisely the point on which he is the most vulnerable. 
The foreign policy which has characterized Mr. Gladstone’s admin¬ 
istration is not acceptable to ^Radicals. When Mr. Gladstone 
assumed office, he found us involved in war in South Africa and in 
Northern India, whilst we had assumed a species of quasi-protectorate 
over Egypt. Neither of these wars, nor the protectorate over Egypt, 
were in accordance with Liberal instincts. Democracy means peace. 
Mr. Gladstone made a mistake in not boldly announcing, on his 
assumption of office, that a Liberal Government, which had come into 
power mainly owing to his denunciations of the foreign policy of the 
Conservatives, was resolutely determined to break entirely with it. 
This he did^in respect to India, and the war against the Afghans 
was brought to a close to tho entire satisfaction of the country. In 
Southern Africa, and in Egypt, however, he faintly followed in the 
steps of his predecessor. A door must be open or shut. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone did, not realise this, and left the door of the War Office ajar. 

The accusations, therefore, against Mr. Chamberlain resolve them¬ 
selves, when examined, into the charge of remaining true, when in 
office, to tho opinions which he held when out of office. His political 
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views are those of the great majority of his party, and certainly 
those of all earnest Liberals. To suggest that he should be ruled 
out of the party is, therefore, tantamount to a suggestion that there 
should be no Liberal party. Some Radicals may go further than he 
does; none go less far. The,only reason why he is the special 
mark for attack on the part of Conservatives and of their allies in 
the Liberal camp is, that he is, of all the Ministers, their most power¬ 
ful antagonist. Sir Charles Dilke has publicly stated that he thinks 
with hint. Mr. Childers has declared that we are on the eve of 
changes—political and social—as grave as those which followed the. 
revolution of 1689. Why should Mr. Chamberlain be blamed for 
foreshadowing more specifically what these changes are likely to 
be, or for pointing out what he thinks they ought to be P That 
those who ignore the Radical current should bitterly revile him is 
only natural. Those who admit the existence of its strength, how¬ 
ever, should be grateful to him for endeavouring to give it a right 
direction. 

In the meantime let us not compromise assured success by insist¬ 
ing upon too much at once. Opportunism means getting all that 
we can, and using what we get to aid in a further advance. Rome 
was not built in sfday, and the thousand anomalies, absurdities, 
and injustices which have grown up amongst us, owing to the 
people not looking after their interests, will not be swept away 
in a day. For the moment we must devote all our energies to 
the task of securing votes to the millions that are voteless in the 
counties. Wo are told that if any serious attempt were made by an 
Administration to legislate in favour of universal suffrage, electoral 
districts, paid membership, triennial Parliaments, and the abolition 
of the House of Lords, this generation and J;he next will pass away 
without seeing even the end of the struggle, and that consequently 
we ought to endure what we cannot amend, for otherwise we’shall 
waste time in attempting to rectify the governmental machinery, 
that might bo better employed in beneficial practical legislation. 
We do not accept this doleful estimate of our powers, nor can wo 
admit that laws are likely to be good, so long as our legislative 
machinery is bod. Whether we move quickly or slowly, our watch¬ 
word Will for many a day bo “ Forward,” and step by step we shall 
advance until wo have attained our goal. In the ensuing session 
our mission is to secure to our fellow-countrymen in the counties 
votes, not only because we think that they ought to have them, 
hut because We are under the comforting bolief, that when they 
do have them, they will swell the Radical host, and render it 
possible for us in future Parliaments to give effect to all else that 
we desire. 
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Thu position held by Mozart among the great musical composers is 
one of peouliar interest, whether we regard his genius and his pro¬ 
ductions from the historical or the critical point of view. ; Histori¬ 
cally speaking, he stands as a connecting link between tha old and 
the modern schools of musical art; between the school in, which the 
working out of a tonal construction in purely logical and rounded 
form constituted the paramount aim and interest of the composer, and 
that in which the effort at emotional expression and poetic sugges¬ 
tiveness predominate more or less over considerations of purity and 
balance of form. Not, of course, that either of “these sources of inte¬ 
rest can be absent from anything worth calling music. Balance of 
form, not excluding emotional expression, is represented by the great 
composers of the pre-Mozartean period ; poetic expression, not indif¬ 
ferent to form, is represented by the best of the modem school. 
When the predominance of either element is pushed to an exaggera¬ 
tion practically exclusive of the other, we ha*e had as results, in 
the one case, such mere building up of contrapuntal’structure as may 
provoke the poet’s question— 

“ Como forth and bo judgod, Master Hugues; 

What do you mean by your mountainous fuguos ? ” 

and in the other case, such delirious whirls of amorphous sound as 
Wagner has given us not a few examples of. But within certain 
limits, the older school tends to the predominance of severe outline 
and logical form, the modern to the predominance of broad colour- 
effect and emotional expression. In Mozart the two tendencies seem 
to overlap. He was almost as great a contrapuntal constructor as 
Bach ; perhaps quite as great, if artistic greatness lie in the produc¬ 
tion of clear effect through intricate combination, rather than in the 
mere intricacy of the combination itself. He is full of .reminiscences 
of the older style, reminiscences embodying some of its finest charac¬ 
teristics. But he is also full of innovations suggestive of the feeling 
of the coming modern school. His melody breltth.es a romantic ten¬ 
derness of expression, of which there had been no-instance before in 
music; bis harmonic changes and his effects of instrumentation give 
the first hints of the broad style and rich effeots which were to be 
perfected by Beethoven, and in many details of bis composition he 
"Anticipatedthough sometimes in a doubtful and tentative manner, 
the iavourite^deyices of Beethoven. But from the purely critical 
point oHiew, Mozart’s genius presents a still more interesting and 
suggestive aspect. For he is in'music the typical representative of 
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that balanced and complete artistic power, which leaves scarcely any 
room for criticism in regard to conception and execution, yet con¬ 
cerning which there may ever and anon intrude itself that almost 
irritating question, dealt with ih Browning's Andrea del Sarto, I# this 
rounded perfection and artistic balance of parts, this perfect and har¬ 
monious whole so completely grasped by the artist, is this the best 
fulfilment Of what we wish from art; or is it rather true that f ‘ a 
man's reach should exceed his*grasp,” that the art which in its very 
striving after higher and intenser expression hursts the awathements 
of symmetrical form, and loses in the process its rounSness and com-, 
pleteness, is thereby intellectually the loftier through that very in¬ 
completeness? About no question concerning artistic form and 
expression have thore been more oscillations of criticism than this, 
the answer to which depends after all so much on the mental consti¬ 
tution of different men and different generations, even on the changes 
of mood in tho same mind. Consequently, in these days of the 
making of criticisms, no groat composer has aroused such varied 
shades of opinion, short of absolute antagonism, as Mozart. A high 
place in the art none would be prejudiced enough to deny him, but 
in this concession alone arc all agreed. It was for a long time a creed 
of amateurs that Mozart was the greatest pf musical composers; a 
ereed accepted rather by faith than understanding. It is asserted 
by some musical prophets that ho was only a man supremely clever, 
playing on the surface of his art, and missing its spiritual meaning. 
Tho question is of wider interest than immediately appears, for it 
concerns, not only what we think about Mozart, but (by implication) 
what we think about music. 

Regarding Mozprt as occupying this peculiarly centralised position 
in the history and development of music, thc.recent appearance in an 
English dress of the best and fullest treatiso on his life and works 
which, has been written 1 came very opportunely, as a means of 
popularising the subject, at a time when so much talk is being made 
by musical amateurs and critics among us in regard to the true 
scope of the art, and the relation of its past achievements to its 
possible prospects. I speak of the book advisedly as a treatise on 
the life of Mozart, for it is far more than a mero biography. Besides 
giving very full particulars as to the facts of the composer's life, 
character, and circumstances, it includes also a very full and thought¬ 
ful criticism on the characteristics of Mozart’s musi6al style in various 
forms of composition and at various periods of his career, accompanied 
by many brilliant and effective side-lights thrown upon tho charac¬ 
teristics of other musicians, his contemporaries, upon the Btato of 
composition and execution at that period, and the social and intel- 

(1) The Life of Mozart. By Otto John. Translated from tho German by Paulino J>. 
Townsend, with a preface by Sir George Grove: 

Q 2 
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leotual habitudes of the society amid which Mozart moved, and for. 
which in the first instance his music was made. In regard to this 
social side of the history there is of course nothing to be gleaned 
from Jahn which may not be more fully obtained from other sources; 
the merit of tho author consists in his having realised the interest 
and significance of the relation between social and artistic history, 
and in the clear and lucid manner in which he has arranged and 
co-ordinated his materials into a coherent literary whole; a charac¬ 
teristic unhappily rare enough in musical biography, the satisfactory 
^ execution of which demands the union in the same person of adequate 
musical knowledge with a well-developed sense of literary form; 
qualities which, for Borne reason, are very rarely found in combina¬ 
tion ; whence it results that musical biographies, as a class, are the 
worst written of all biographies. One need only recall Sehodcher’s 
so-called Life of Handel ; Nohl’s Mozart , rendered even more absurd 
in its English than its German form by the translator’s blunders over 
musical phraseology; and Schindler’s Life of Beethoven , translated 
by Moscheles, in which the original author and the translator fur¬ 
nished joint proof that two perfectly competent musicians may so 
treat the study of the life and works of Beethoven as to render it 
entirely dull and uninteresting; an achievement which might other¬ 
wise have been deemed impossible. In literary interest and power, 
Jahn’s work stands alone in the ranks of musical biography, as the 
production of one who is not only a competent musical critic, but 
possesses that general culture which enables him to take a broad 
view of his subject, to marshal his materials effectively, and to avoid 
that over-acted enthusiasm about his hero which is one of the beset¬ 
ting vulgarities of average musical literature. The laborious and 
too often thankless work of translation has been very ably accom¬ 
plished by Miss Townsend, who reproduces the original in a clear, 
idiomatic, English style, forming a welcome contrast to that kind of 
skeleton-dance in which English words play clapper-dapper on a 
framework of German idioms, which renders the reading of many 
translations of this class of books such a constant source of irritation 
to the literary sense. 

In the interesting introductory chapter by the author, which 
should not bo omitted by readers who wish to forpa a just idea of the 
spirit and interest of the book and the earnestness- with which Jahn 
bent his mind t6 his chosen task, he defines that task to be “ the 
thorough investigation of the sources available for an exhaustive 
-account of Mozart’s life, with special reference to all that was calcu¬ 
lated to affect his moral and mental development in the general con¬ 
ditions of his time, and in the local and personal circumstances that 
influenced him ; and in particular, a history of his development as 
an artist.” Ho side of this task, as he observes, could be treated 
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independently, both the researches and the remarks resulting from 
them touching now one and now the other; and this latter sentence 
is the key to # the general arrangement of the book, in which chapters 
dealing chiefly with history and social facts, are alternated with 
chapters devoted to the critical examination of the characteristics of 
the composers principal works at the prominent epochs of his 
musical career. The mere collection of the materials for so compli¬ 
cated a biographical structure must have been no light task; of his 
assiduity, in. this respect the author considers he ig permitted to 
boast, and can even summon as a witness old Theresa of the Ox at * 
Salzburg, who forgot his name, but remembered him as “ the Pro¬ 
fessor who sat in his- room for more than three weeks writing from 
rooming till night,” when copying a portion of the Mozart corre¬ 
spondence. Yet in this case the copyist found his work anything 
but irksome; he could fancy himself, he says, in intercourse with 
the man himself as he lived his life again letter £y letter; could 
realise the emotions of joy and sorrow which had prompted his 
words,' and even the variations in the handwriting grew to have 
their own significance. “ It is my most earnest wish,” he adds, 

“ that some breath of this feeling may have passed into my own 
performance, but it would scarcely be possible to reproduce the 
inspiration which contact with the letters awoke in myself.” 

It is not without a special reason that I quote this last remark in 
an article, the main object of which is rather to estimate generally 
Mozart’s character as man and musician, than to criticise in detail 
Jahn’s Biography. This latter must be read for a due appreciation 
of its full and varied information and suggestiveness, which could 
not be adequately summarised within my limits. But this vivid 
interest excited by the letters and memorials of Mozart, to which 
Jahn alludes, is characteristic of the kind of spell exercised over us 
by tbe records of a nature not great or serious in the highest sense, 
but so human, so kindly, so full of genial enjoyment of life— 

-“An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man 
a character typified not more in his letters than in the portraifs 
which have preserved for us his vivacious countenance, in which good- 
humour is blent with a lurking satirical power. And the same charac¬ 
teristics strike us in the musical life of which he was the centre. No 
too importunate demands for the reasons and the philosophy of the art 
disturbed its enjoyment. Sterndale Bennett's remark, after listening 
<to something of Mozart’s : “ Ah! music was young then ! ” comes 
across one's mind again and again in turning over these records of, a 
time when there was no critical “ Warum ? ” lying in wait fpr^the 
composer ; when counterpoint was still a pure joy to the craftsman; 
when symphonies might be written in two or three days, or an over¬ 
ture or sonata turned out th'e evening before an annpunced perform- 
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ance, with no idea of an object beyond the frank delight in beauty 
of melody aild finish of form and execution ; with no demand from 
the audience for a meaning to the work, and (thank heaven !) no ono 
to flourish the showman’s pointer through the pages of a programme 
rakonni. “ Fresh woods and pastures now ” spread then before the 
minstrel. Music, which had been hitherto principally concerned 
with realising clear logical form-and scientific tonal construction, 
and insisting upon thoroughly sound and adequate execution on jtho 
part of vocalists, was now to find in the development of instrumental 
% music a new direction for study, a new source .of effect. Tonal 
colouring was to overlay and diversify tonal form j the timid and 
tentative instrumental execution of the time was to be stimulated and 
directed; a more tender and voluptuous expression was to be breathed 
into melody, the branch of musical utterance wjiieh is most directly 
influenced by varieties of emotional temperament, whether of race or 
of generation. # Haydn may catch sight of the promised land, though 
too late to profit much by the discovery : “ I have but just learned 
how to use the wind intruments, and now I must die.” Dr. Burney, 
learned musician and shrewd, though courteous, .English gentleman, 
takes to pcrambuluting Germany with a note-book, when Mozart was 
sixteen years old, his childhood of exhibition over, and he, no longer 
a prodigy, somewhat under the shadow of Salzburg provincialism. 
Buiney is quite at home about singing ; his house in London had 
been the resort of all the great Italian singors of the day, and he 
can criticise ex cathedra the French singers, to whom he devotes a 
variation of a couplet of Dryden’s— 

“ Sound passed through them no longer is the Bame, 

As food digested takos a different name.” 

But his notes on instrumental music reveal to us the nakedness of 
that part of the land, and the first feeling- about for the sources of 
instrumental expression. Ho remarks on the comparatively expres¬ 
sive playing of a child who, contrary to custom, had learned on the 
clavichord only, not on the hard and mechanfcal harpsicbo*d~~ih© 
first hint of the revolution the pianoforte was to work. He mentions 
with interest the effectiveness, in one place, of a passage in>which 
the band played the first chord offeach phrase louder than the 
rest (what would now be called a sfovxande^, and in speaking of'the 
Mannheim orohestra he mentions their introduction of the crescendo 
and diminuendo, and here too “ the piano (which was before chiefly 
used as an echo, with which it was generally synonymous), as well 
a? the forte, were found to be musical colours, which had their 
shades as well as red and blue in painting.” What a. light this 
throwte.on the gulf between the ancient and modern modes of musical 
expression; what a field was left for tho development of instrumental 
effect, when these tentative attempts at contrast of tone could so 
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attract a musician of Barney’s comparative experience as to soem 
worthy df special comment and, record! 

If, however, the wring composer of that day had an inspiriting 
and tempting task before him, the social relations of his profession 
were by »o means favourable Jo the development of large views of 
his art, or the production of original and progressive music. Musi* 
cians were still in the leading-strings of the patron. The man who 
had shown a genius for composition endeavoured to obtain a place as 
' kppett mmter, originally of course a function concerned literally with 
the conduct of thp chapel music, but whioh gradually dame to be syno-^ 
nymous with that of Court musician generally, and included the pro¬ 
vision and supervision of Court concerts as well as Church services. 
The composer might thus be free from anxiety about ways and 
means, but he was a paid, servant of the Court, ranking often with 
the valets, expected to write to the taste of his patron, which might 
or might not be a cultivated one, and unable to acoept other engage¬ 
ments without special permission. Even under so enlightened an 
employer as Prince Esterhazy, it is obvious that Haydn, however his 
musical genius- may have been appreciated, ranked in the household 
only with the superior order of servants. The Court to which 
Mozart was attached during his youth, and of which, his father, 
Leopold Mozart, had been for his lifetime a submissive, though 
grumbling, servitor, showed the institution of Court musioian in its 
worst aspect, more especially after the accession of Archbishop 
Hieronymus, who was a typical specimen of the churl, “ by blood 
a king, at heart a clown,” and whoso coltish nature seems to have 
been liable to break through the gilded pale without any restriction 
as to “ seasons.” Nor did Salzburg otherwise offer any relief to the 
picture. About the records of Mozart’s youthful tour of prodigy- 
playing there hangs an aroma whioh is of the-Court, oourtly ; music 
appears as worshipped amid a bustle of fans and satin dresses and 
high-heeled shoes, a ritual of jewelled snuff-boxes and diamond rings; 
a worship shallow enough possibly, but gay and elegant in its mode 
of ^display, the hints and memories of which arouse the same kind 
of mingled, half-melancholy association with whioh we may contem¬ 
plate tome old, faded, brooded wedding dress, once the central 
symbol of the gaiety of a happy morning— 

“ In days that never come again.” 

* But no such gauds decorated the life of the boorish Salzburg of 
Mozart’s older days. The people themselves had a saying, “ He who 
comes td Salzburg becomes in the first year stupid, in the second 
idiotio, and in the third a true Salzburger.” Mozart’s contempt for 
the place and people seems to have been early and lasting; sarcastic 
references to them abound even in his early boyish letters, and 
deepen into a more serious tone in the later ones; nor was his father 
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of a clever family living among stupid people, add, as oftetf happens 
in such cases, kept a good deal to themselves and criticised their 
neighbours pretty sharply; quite a sufficient reason for their apparent 
unpopularity in the town, perhaps also for the development of that 
turn for satirical comment which characterized Mozart through life, 
though it seldom took areally unkind form with him. Both phases 
of Mozart’s early life, however—his exhibition through Europe and his 
■temporary obscuration at Salzburg—are of interest in reference to bis 
<- character, chie&y because they had so little effect upon it. Neither 
does tbo childhood of premature exhibition, and of petting and 
coaxing by princesses, seem to have injured in the least his natural 

• simplicity and modesty of character, nor his want of recognition in 
the Salzburg Court to have in the least impaired his independence 
and confidence in his own powers; nor did he ever learn the lesson 

• of time-serving and cringing to patrons inculcated by his father, 
who has been the object of much ill-bestowed admiration by Mozart 
•biographers. Leopold Mozart, valet and musician in the court of the 
Archbishop in Salzburg, was a highly respectable, prudent, and 
pious musical lackey. He seems to have had an instinct for bettering 
himself, and, finding himself blessed with a child of exceptionally 
precocious genius, he did his best to ruin the boy as man and artist 
by making a show of him at courts, allowing him to please titled 
idiots by showing how he could play just as well with the keyboard 
covered with a cloth, &c., and advertising his feats in a style antici¬ 
patory of Earini, not forgetting to ascribe all to “ the glory of God," 
who had thus performed a miracle at Salzburg which, os he en¬ 
deavoured to porsuade the Archbishop in one letter, would, if 
properly worked, tend fo the suppression of Grimm, Voltaire, and 
other profane persons who denied the possibility of miracles, When 
young Mozart Was grossly insulted by another lackey who happened 
to have a title (Count Arco), it was his father who persuaded him to 
submit to tho insult rather than resent it with the spirit of a gentle¬ 
man, as the sou seemed dangerously disposed to do; when Mozart 
became engaged to a girl he loved, but who was poor, it was bis 
iather who urged him to jilt her, and snubbed her after her marriage. 
In short, Loopold. was a model man, aud naturally excited the 
enthusiasm of some of the doubtless equally respectable men who 
have biograpbised Mozart. Jahn contents himself with pulling the 
strings and exhibiting the motions of the model, with little comment; 
he at all events does not attribute Mozart’s greatness to the,fostering 
care and educational efforts of the father. On the contrary, whether 
intentionally or not, he renders it more than ever apparent that 
Mozart’s early exhibition as a prodigy had no connection with or 
infiuenco on his subsequent caroer. The one thing Mozart does 
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seem either to have learned or inherited from hie father was, the 
artist’s feeling for finish of execution. Leopold Mozart, though no 
composer, ‘was a thoroughly sound and accomplished craftsman in his 
art; he could tolerate no slovenly execution, and no doubt instructed 
his son and daughter thoroughly in the meohanism of the art; and 
the importance which Mozart attached to sound and finished execu¬ 
tion throughout his life, as well as his impatience of clumsy and 
defective manipulation, is constantly apparent in his correspondence 
and, talk» in his satirical descriptions of the defects of various players; 
his delight in a brilliant bit of vocal bravura successfully executed; 
his objection to dementi’s show passages in thirds and sixths, as at 
variance with true delicacy of touch and phrasing on the pianoforte; 
his reply to a clarionet player who complained of the difficulty of a 
passage written for him, “ The notes are in your instrument, are 
they notP Well then, it is your business to bring them out." 
These and other traits, besides what is recorded of the beautiful finish 
of his own playing, are deserving of note, not only as characteristic 
of Mozart's view of the art, but also as affording a curious and not 
uninstruotive contract to the comparative carelessness about executive 
finish, provided there be feeling and comprehension of the music, 
which has pervaded recent criticism. , 

But while we have abundant evidence of Mozart's views as to 
__ musical execution, that intermediate art whereby the conception of 
the composer is brought within range of the sensuous perception of 
the hearer, the far more interesting question as to his views about 
the art of music in itself, the ideal which should foim the basis of it, 
and the method of composition, receives no illustrations from his 
writings or recorded remarks, save in some vague hints, few and far 
between. One single remark reoorded of Haj’dp, if it be true (I cannot 
recall the authority for it), that in composing his quartets he was accus¬ 
tomed to diversify their design by imagining to himself the various “ 
incidents of an excursion or some such proceeding in real life, gives 
more insight into the process of intellectual formation of a composition 
than Mozart ever vouchsafed. Such a remark indicates intelligibly 
enough the- manner in which variety and contrast of real incident may 
find its reflection, in the mind of the composer, in variety and contrast 
of tonal incident; a phenomenon of which there are several acknow¬ 
ledged instances, and probably many more unacknowledged, in the 
works of, Beethoven, whoso frequent use, besides,* of what is now 
called ( ‘ poetic basis," in a larger and more important sense, is in¬ 
contestable, But in regard to Mozart’s music, considered apart from 
words, we are not furnished with even any such goneral hint^as 
would be implied in Haydn's remark above referred to, In one 
allegro &r the pianoforte, in sonata form, there is an episode in tho 
middle portion quite unconnected with the general design of tho 
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movement, in which (in the original manuscript) two opposing 
phrases are labelled with the names of the two daughters of the 
house in which he was writing. Probably the girls disturbed him 
while composing, and he symbolised the incident in the music; but 
this is a unique instance, and merely renders the composition, as one 
of his, aif exceptional curiosity. It is vexatious to have to note that 
tho very characteristic letter from Mozart to a nameless “ Count/' 
who had asked for a description of lus system of composing, which 
was given in Holmes’s Life of Mozart , is pronounced by Jaha to be 
“ unquestionably apocryphal as it stands,” though some portions of 
it are so like what one could imagine Mozart writing that one can 
hardly believe thero is not something of him in it. The statements 
in it about his composition merely amount to saying that melodies 
came to him he knew not whence, and that hq soon perceived in his 
mind which of them would work together into a composition, and 
could mentally hear the combined effects ; but that he could give no 
more reason why his compositions took the particular form whi°b 
characterized them than why his features had the special expression 
which made them Mozart’s und no other man's* If Mozart did not 
write this part of the letter, it is a very happy hit; it is precisely in 
accordance with the reticence of his whole artistic life. Nowhere in 
his correspondence about his own compositions, and his playing, and 
the effects produced, is there a hint about tho raison d’etre of any 
composition or of the form which it assumed. True, as Jahn 
observes, abstract reflections on art and its relation to individual 
artists were not at that time tho fashion ; yet it is strange to find 
such a total ignoring of any theory of his art, not only in ordinary 
family correspondence about his musical doings, but even on such on 
occasion as his sending to Haydn the six quartets.dedicated to the 
latter, which he describes as having arisen 1 cut of his study of 
Haydn’s quartets, and which were a great advance in that most 
beautiful and abstract form of instrumental music ; hut not a word 
from Mozart as to his aims, his treatment of the instrument^ or even 
as to the special character of any of the compositions. What, then, 
was Mozart’s object in instrumental composition? Wo got a 
hint of one side of it from some of the stories which aru related 
about his tours de force of musical memory and power of Combi¬ 
nation* To a musician to whom it was an'easy matter 4o play 
his own part in a new concerted composition without having 
ever written it down (a feat performed more than once with perfect 
naivete and absence of pretence), or while he was writing out 
a fugue previously conceived, to compose simultaneously in his 
mind a. prelude in perfectly different form—to one who handled 
his art thus it is evident that musical form, for its own sake, must 
have been a paramount interest; composition was a form of 
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design* an- which successions and proportions ■■ of sounds took ike 
place of siiccessionrand proportions of HnOs and spaces. Not less 
was he engrossed by the pore joy of constructive power. The com¬ 
bination of sounds as music is more or less conditioned by physical 
laws; how far the conditions' are rigorous is matter for an essay in 
itself; there was tacit •conviction on the subject in the time of 
Mozart, who as to detail bowed indeed nominally to no dicta of 
musical theorists, but did not “ deny tbeir major sunt eerti denique 
fines,. How to move with ease and a sense of controlling power, then, 
within these limits F To handle the most complicated combinations 
of melodies (melody being in itself an organized succession of sounds 
in mutual relation of tone and rhythm), as if the weaving of such a 
tonal structure were the most natural effort of the will ? There was 
some pleasure in that, for the sense of power means pleasure. 

“ On one occasion, at the house of Madamo Vidas, he was asked to irapro- 
viso something. Readily, as his custom was, he complied, and seated himself 
at the piano, having just been piovided with two themes by the musicians who 
were present, hladame Vidas stood near his chair to watch him playing. 
Mozait, who loved a joke with her, looked up and said, ‘ Come, have not you a 
themb on your mind for me too ? ’ She sang him one, and ho began a most 
charming fantasia, now on tho one subject, now on the other, ending by bring¬ 
ing them all thiee together, to tho intense delight and amazement of all who 
wore present.” 

N 

When wo compare with this account what is said on other testi¬ 
mony as to tho “ inexhaustible wit ” of Mozart’s extempore playing, 
we can imagine what an exciting kind of performance this was; but 
we are as far as ever from learning the secret of the exquisite charm 
of expression* the emotional power in many of his compositions. It 
was his favourite occupation to sit at the piano extemporising fan¬ 
tasias, either alone or with one or two chospn hearers; and if the 
well-known (now unfortunately rather hackneyed) fantasia in C 
Minor be, as it probably is, a type of the kind of thing he produced 
on these occasions, we can imagine what passionate outpourings of 
emotional expression some of these extempore effusions may have 
been., m But of the feelings which should be the fountain of such 
musicaifeXpre^sions we hardly find a trace in Mozart's outward life 
and character. Tho gaiety and wit were in his life; the sadness, and 
longing* and tenderness came out only in his music. Almost the 
one trait in Jo h n's pages which hints at a deep emotional element 
in his character is the interesting story of his extemporising* when 
quite a child, a song on the word peifido, “ whioh excited him so 
much that he 'struck the olavier like one possessed, n end several 
times sprung up from his seat." There is nothing in the calm, 
equable development of his mature genius corresponding at all to this 
trait. His emotions, as expressed in music, were always under tho . 
shaping and controlling influence of artistic power. Haydn, indeed, has 
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testified that “ he could never forget Mozart’s playing—it came 
from the heart; ” and his hearers noticed that when seated at the 
clavier he became another man, his expression serious and abstracted, 
his whole manner altered. But we have nothing in his own life and 
in his expressed feelings to accovnt for the deeper qualities of 
•expression in his music; for the pathos of the G Minor Symphony, 
the exquisite sentiment of the adagio of the E Flat Symphony. 
Whatever was the groundwork of the emotion thus expressed, it 
came out in his art alone. 

In his operas, in which the poetic basis of the music is furnished 
by the words and situations, there is, of course, less difficulty in esti¬ 
mating Mozart’s feeling and interest as expressed in the music. 
Their main characteristic, besides the pure emotional beauty of 
melody, of which they are full, lies in the presence «of very marked 
and delicate character-painting, which is nevertheless subordinated 
for the most part to the demands of a perfectly consistent and 
coherent musical form. No one cdn doubt, in reading so full a 
biography as the one before ns, that the dramatic interest was 
exceedingly strong in Mozart from an early age. His quick sense 
of humour, his appreciation of special foibles of character in indi¬ 
viduals, and his power*of lively satire thereupon, come out in his 
correspondence continually, and wo have glimpses of his figure as an 
accomplished actor in the personation of characters in drawing-room 
comedy. But the realisation of this power in his principal operas 
goes far beyond all which the suggestions of it in his every-day life 
would have led us to expect. For the plot and situations he was 
mainly indebted to the “ poet,” but for everything beyond them we 
are indebted entirely to Mozart. The skeleton characters of the con¬ 
ventional librettist are, clothed, by Mozart’s musical treatment of 
them, with the full outline and endowed with the warm pulsations 
of living and breathing human beings, men and women of like pas¬ 
sions with ourselves; nor does any mood seem to be beyond the 
range of the composer’s appreciation. He can give expression to the 
love or the grief of the high-born lady, the coquetry of the waiting- 
maid, the artlessness of the country girl. The polished sensuality of 
the libertine gentleman, the humours of his good-for-nothing valet, 
the ill-temper of a sulky old court official, each receive from Mozart 
their appropriate and entirely individual musical expression. In 
this respect it is not too much to say that there is what may be called 
a certain Shakespearean power in Mozart. It is, in effect, as if he said 
to us, “This is how these characters would express themselves if 
music were their natural/languageand the more we hear and com¬ 
pare their varigfus utterances, the more we must feel convinced of the 
composer’s clear and vivid perception of the varieties of human cha¬ 
racter. This is exhibited notably in his musical colouring of the 
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almost epicene character of Cherubino, the amorous boy-page with 
the timidity §nd bashfulness of a woman. In a character of such 
marked and unusual type, .lie was, of oourse, rather more indebted to 
the poet's original conception than in the case of the more ordinary 
types, but even thus the musie of Cherubino’s part is a remarkable 
instance of subtlety of expression; and Jahn throws an additional 
light on this by his mention of the treatment of the part of Polidoro 
in Ip Finta Semplice, written at the age of twelve: “ The naive 
emotion of a youth who is as yet unconscious of the strength of hi» 
own passion, is so naturally and heartily oxpressed,*that we may 
well ask how the boy had acquired such a degree of psychological 
insight." The dignity and elevation of feeling, again, with which 
Mozart invests the love music of a high-minded lady, of a Donna 
Anna or a Countess, is not less remarkable in its way; and the truth 
and reality of Mozart's pathos, as exhibited through such characters, 
has been commented on by John Stuart Mill, who contrasts the feel¬ 
ing expressed in the Countess's airs in Figaro, the genuine out¬ 
pouring of the heart in solitude, with what he terms the “ garrulous 
pathos ” of Rossini, a pathos which is manifestly conscious of the 
listeners, and acts to them. The new form which the treatment of 
the orchestra in opera took in his hands cannot be better put than in 
Jahn's own words:— 

“It (the orchestra) is no longer a mere adjunct to tho vocal parts, but takes 
its share in the effective working of the whole, tilling out details which tho 
vocal parts leave imperfect, and obeying not so much the requirements of llio 
vocalist as the conditions of artistic perfection. This alterod relationship 
required an altered organization ; each component part of the orchestra must 
have a distinct existence, so that each, according to its place and kind, might 
contribute to the general effect. Tho single example of the treatment of the 
basses will serve to make this clear." Hitherto the basses had served merely as 
the foundation of tho melody, indispensable indeod, but often clumsy and 
insignificant; but here, without losing their character as the groundwork of 
harmonic elaboration, they have an independent movement; thdy servo not 
only to support the superincumbent mass, but their quickening power sots in 
motion and gives the impulse to its formation.” 

All that need be added to this is, that Mozart, alone among operatic 
composers, has been able to presorve precisely the balance between the 
vocal and the orchestral portion of the work; to weave the orchestra 
into the whole design, and jflve individual expression to various 
instruments, without hampering and over-weighting the singers* 
Even in Beethoven’s one exquisite opera the balahce is sometimes 
lost, the. singers too much enmeshed in the elaborations of the accom¬ 
paniment j and in much of recent German opera the balance is so 
entirely lost that the result is really an orchestral composition, with 
explanatory comments by the singers. 

The strong sense of character, and power of musically defining it, 
whioh has been referred to and illustrated in Mozart’s operas, should in 
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itself be sufficient to refute the idea which some oritics of to-day seem 
to entertain, that he was essentially a superior class of music-maker, 
producing by a happy instinct, rather then by intellectual effort. The 
man Mozart, it must be confessed, does not represent, apart from his art, 
a very high ideal of life; nor does thp strong light of Jahn’s biography 
benefit his memory much in this respect, save in so far as it justifies 
us in regarding him as a beautiful nature spoiled by untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, acting upon some inherent weaknesses of character. In 
youth he was far more serious and self-respecting than in his later life; 

, but Grimm characterizes him, during his stay in £aris, in a letter to 
the elder Mozart, as “ su treuherzig } pcu actif, trop ais6 & attraper, 
trop peu occupy des moyens qui peuvent conduire a la fortune/’ and 
Grimm’s penetration is sadly justified by tho records of the composer’s 
later life—the tale of improvidence and carolessne^s about money, 
resulting in constant grinding embarrassment; of thoughtless expendi¬ 
ture on the whim of the moment, ill counterbalanced by equally 
thoughtless expectations of something turning up, or schemes for 
attaining that end; of the swindles perpetrated upon him by worth¬ 
less companions, who were pardoned and taken into good fellowship 
again out of mere easy-hearted good-nature, reckless of consequences ; 
of wine and billiards employed as the refuge from anxiety. It is a 
pathetic picture, but hardly a heroic one. In regard to general culture 
and breadth of view, Mozart’s mind was evidently but of a very ordinary 
type, as may readily he concluded from the total absence of any 
reference to the higher class of literature in his correspondence; from 
the tone of puerilo spite in which he chronicles the death of Voltaire, 

“ the arch-heretic ; ” the mingled superstition and naivete with which 
he defends himself against the chargo of having not fasted with full 
orthodoxy in Lent, soipewhat in the spirit of Mrs. Quickly (“ What’s 
a joint of mutton or two in a whole Lent ? ”); from his fondness for 
rings, chains, and finery, which led to his once being aotually taken 
lor a liveried servant in some one’s palace; and from the fact that he 
could descend to make a boon companion of such a vulgar “ rip ” 
as Sehikaneder, the manager for whom he wrote Die Zauberflote, 
when the theatre was in low water, and who rewarded his ill- 
advised good-nature by swindling him of all that ho should havo 
made by the opera. His weaknessls woi*e mostly amiable, and 
the man was lovable through them all, and was loved by many; 
but ho WflB Hot a* hero, either intellectually or morally, outside of his 
ait. Let so much be conceded ; does this fact materially affect the * 
importance of his place as a composer ? If we concluded so, we 
ehould in consistency have to lurch the garland from some of the 
most brilliant 'names in literature and art. Nor do the school of 
critics, who now affect to slight Mozart, profess to do so on this 
ground. They charge him with want of earnestness in his art, with 
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having no definite aim, or, as I once saw the charge more distinctly- 
formulated* in print, with a thoughtless habit of taking a beautiful 
melody, and elaborating it solely with the view of displaying its 
beauty, with no ulterior aim. Is this then so ignoble a task P We 
have Filippo Lippi’s answer— t 

“ If you got sitaple beauty and nought else, 
i ^ .’YoOfget about the best thing God invents; ” 

an answer the weight and significance of which are apt to be sadly 
overlooked in these days of self-conscious theorising upon the morale 
of art. But the further answer on the part of Mozart might be this: 
that inasmuch as his special power consisted in the utterance of feel¬ 
ing through musical form, we have no right to demand that he 
should also have uttered that feeling through other channels, literary 
or moral, not congenial to his genius; that in tho face of the un¬ 
questionable evidence, in bis lyrio dramas, of the existence in him 
of a feeling based upon tho elemental facts of human nature and 
human pathos, we have no right to deny the existence of such a basis 
in his purely instrumental works, merely because he did not formu¬ 
late in words what he could better express in music, the very raison 
d'Hre of which is that it expresses what words cannot express; and 
furthermore, that the mere development of perfect musical fotfn, 
proportion, and detail is in itself an intellectual exercise of the 
highest interest, leading to a result the contemplation of which forms 
an intellectual pleasure of the purest and most abstract nature, which, 
just because it is abstract, is incapable of rigorous or logical defini¬ 
tion, but is mot the less genuine on that account. And in the days 
when, as Sterndale Bennett said, “ music was young,” it was the 
proper object of a composer to perfect its form, to experiment upon 
its resources of design, to master its technical difficulties; just as in 
the y6unger days of painting the mere effort to work out effects -and 
handling not previously mastered was one of the main objects of the 
most gifted painters, and was a sufficient and ennobling aim in itself. 
The Watum P ” which Wagner has so persistently put, and which 
is a question naturally intruding itself upon the practitioners of an 
art which has past its prime and is falling into its sere and yellow 
leaf, could have no place in the early and formative epoch of the 
same ayt. - It seems to have been Mozart’s peculiar mission to 
exhibit tho perfect balance of form and design in Eis own art. In 
lyric drama he has done this more completely than any one since his 
time has succeeded in doing it. In one important and very popular 
branch of instrumental music, that of whioh the keyboard is the 
medium, he has been far surpassed, because he never thoroughly 
emancipated himself from the old clavier or harpsichord style 
which was in vogue in his youth, never fully appreciated tho new 
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and different powers of the modern pianoforte, which was onityf 
coming into general usb in the latter part of his musical career. In 
the higher forms of instrumental music, the quartet and the 
symphony, he achieved a perfection of finish in regard to form, 
expression, and relation of meanf to the end, which has never 
been surpassed, and not often equalled even by Beethoven. He 
gave to music of this class a higher and more serious tone 
than it had ever exhibited before.' Of one section of 'his instru¬ 
mental movements, the minuets, Jahn remarks very truly, 
“Haydn’s minuets are the product of a laughter-loving Rational 
life; Mozart’s give the tone of good society,” the distinction of 
character which, as before observed, belongs also to the music 
of his heroines in opera; and the same kind of comparative elevation 
of tone belongs to the best of his instrumental music generally, in 
comparison with what had preceded it. When we come to compare 
the emotional expression of his music with that of his greatest 
successor, then indeed we are conscious of a comparative limitation 
in his powers; but we must also perceive that so passionate a stress 
of feeling as is poured out in the works of Beethoven, even could the 
poetic motive for it have existed in Mozart’s day, would have torn 
asunder the delicate and finished framework of Mozart’s exquisitely 
cdhstructed forms. The greatest intensity of expression is perhaps 
incompatible with the greatest perfection of form ; but while recog¬ 
nising in Mozart the musician who gave us the most balanced and 
complete musical art, we must, while recognising also his limitation 
in regard to emotional intensity, remember that he had lived but 
a short life, that his latest work, tho Requiem (taking those 
portions which are unquestionably l^is), evinces deeper and moie 
serious feeling than ofiy of his previous compositions, and that we 
can hardly estimate what he might have done with twenty years’ 
longer life, under favourable circumstances. As it is, he has left 
enough to justify Rossini’s characterization of him, as “ the only 
musician who had as much knowledge as genius, and as much genius 
as knowledge.” 


H. H. Statham. 
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There tire at the preseat mojnent several circumstances of our 
Colonial Empire, well worthy of attention. In regard to Austra¬ 
lasia, upon a question of annexation of territory, it seems probable 
that |he will of Australasian Englishmen has prevailed over the 
expressed will of her Majesty's Government; in regard to South 
Africa, a Government most adverse, in accordance with the many 
declarations of its members, to any addition to our dominion, and, 
as the idea is, extension of our responsibilities, has within the past 
year practically added to our dominion a large part of Zululand, and 
abstains, only at the cost of standing an ‘idle yet troubled spec¬ 
tator of the bloodshed and ferocious anarchy encouraged by its 
abstention, from adding the remaining part. In relation to another 
region of South Africa, Bechuanaland, the refusal to establish a 
British protectorate is maintained only at a similar cost, rendered 
more painful by the lurid light of broken faith. In Basutoland her 
Majesty’s Ministers* have taken the burden of direct administra¬ 
tion off the shoulders of the Capo Government and have placed it 
u]pon their own. Movements of annexation such us these made by a 
party who are opposed on principle to all annexation—particularly 
the annexation of a part of Zululand, a scheme so vehemently 
denounced not long ago by the very politicians who have now 
adopted it—call naturally for an examination of the conditions that 
have given birth to so strange a metamorphosis of opinion. 

It is but lately that the worship of an entity termed individual 
freedom was a leading doctrine with our Government. The highest 
object of political action, we used to be told, was the vindication of 
the liberty of every man to do as he chose, subject only to the . 
liberty of other men, the rights and duties of society. 1 Many people 
found it difficult to understand how the undefined liberty of every 
one subject to the undefined liberty of every one else was a very 
clear definition of an aim, or meant anything at all capable of sup¬ 
plying a guide to action. But the creed had its votaries, many and 
powerful and not silent; and while at their bidding we have been 
watching this idol with the jewel of individual freedom in its fore¬ 
head, hoping to enjoy some manifestation of its promised power, 
some comfortable enlargement of the liberty of every member of the 
community, lo 1 we find ourselves beset from behind by a Factory 
Act, and an Employers’ Liability Act, and an Irish Land Act, anp 

/ 

(1) “ The principlo vindicated is that of individual liberty, so far nnd so faji'bnly ns 
it is consistent with the paramount rights and duties of society”—Mr. G, iBrodnck v 
Fortnightly Review, February, 1876, in an artiole on “ Liberalism.” 
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an Arrears Act, and a Prevention of Crimes Act, and an Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act, and only the best Radicals know hpw many 
other Acts and promises of Acts, all curtailing and not enlarging 
the limits of our liberty. Change was wanted, and the frigid phan¬ 
tasy of individual freedom with all its philosophic splendour dissolved 
in the first fervour of a practical demand. 

And the overthrow of this illusive altar of liberty, while it has 
been general throughout the domain of English politics, has had its 
effect in matters concerning the colonies; though in these matters 
it has been less signal, and has not attracted as much as it deserves 
of public and accurate recognition. 

It is only lately that silence seems to have overtaken a body of 
writers and thinkers who used to be loud in proclaiming the perfec¬ 
tion of their principles for the conduct of the relations between 
Great Britain and her dependencies. They had constructed a faith 
relatively to our colonies co-ordinate with their faith concerning all 
other political questions. Freedom was the great thing—freedom 
for the individual, freedom for the colony. This was a passion, an 
emotion; but reason, which could not be altogether set aside, came 
in and rather snubbed and flattened out the emotion. In the same 
way that it seemed certain that freedom could not be given to any 
one man except under restrictions guaranteeing freedom to other 
men, so it appeared that the liberty granted to a colony must, in 
practice, be subject to the liberty of other parts of the British 
dominions. Accordingly the propositions came to be, that every 
man was entitled to complete liberty subject to the claims of society, 
and that every self-governing colonial community was entitled to 
the management of its own affairs subject to the claims of the 
empire. In effect, the sentimental axioms about freedom were 
forced to temporise \frith the limitations of common sense, which 
robbed them of all practical value and turned them into mere 
verbiage. People who know something of the colonies, and 
the spirit slumbering in them, wondered, as they looked on these 
meaningless propositions, how they were to have force, whence 
was to come the authority, when a conflict of interests arose, 
Imperial interests and Colonial interests, competent to beacon 
off the boundary at which Imperial interests should abdicate and 
Colonial interests take up the sceptre. But doubts such as these 
did not seem to affect the theorists, and in the general interlude 
of tranquillity which up to 1877 was enjoyed by our dependen¬ 
cies their jubilant voices might be heard, possessed of increasing 
confidence as each year of peaceful progress passed on, piping their 
panacea lor the perplexities of a Colonial Empire. Their song lasted 
just so long as providence was kind enough to keep facts out of the 
way of their theory. In 1877 the Government of the Capo Colony, 
aided by Imperial forces, engaged in the Gaika and Galeka war; in 
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1879 the Imperial Government engaged in tho Zulu war; in 1880 
the Government of the Cape Colony, with their own forces, engaged 
in the Basuto war; and in 1884 there is still war in Zululand which 
requires a movement of British troops; while the Basutos, unbeaten, 
are thrown back upon the Imperial Government to be dealt with 
directly by Imperial authority; and now betweon the Imperial 
Government and the Australian colonies there is a question of the 
first magnitude at issue. 

At the touch of each one of these troubles the celebrated principle 
that the colonies have a right to govern themselves subject to the 
rights of the rest of the Empire manifests its inanity. It is no more 
than a verbal proposition, and vanishes like smoke. No one can say 
whore the Colonial affairs end over which the colonies are to have 
exclusive jurisdiction and where the Imperial affairs begin. After 
tho experience of 187 7 and 1879 the theorists still clung desperately 
1o their fading formula. The Zulu war, they pleaded, was a calamity 
wrought by the autocratic arm of an Imperial High Commissioner, 
and was no act of a self-governing community; and as to the Capo 
Colony's own war with the Gaikas and Galekas, the Cape Government 
must understand that for the future no Imperial troops shall be given 
in aid of any Colonial entei’prise; and thui we savo our Imperial 
interests. But the impotence of the ploa was transparent and the 
formula was doomed. Tho Zulu war, every observer of South Africa 
knew, was an undertaking favoured and encouraged, if not roquired, 
by the feeling of the South African communities, and tho hand that 
struck the blow was but an index answering a hidden spring. The 
invasion of Zululantl was in all but a formal sense an act of self- 
govomment in South Africa. But le&t any one, a firmer believer 
than others, should have bcon prepared to dispute this statement, and 
to still trust to one last invocation of the discredited and dying 
divinity of his unfortunate axiom, the uproar of Basutoland arises 
to drown his voice. The Cape Government was suffered to carry 
war into Basutoland because its relations with Basutoland were under 
its own control ; that was a matter of self-government And the 
colonists failing in tho war, havo been forced to allow tho Basuto 
nation to break their country off from the Cape Colony and to place 
it directly under the Imperial Crown. And here we have tho spec¬ 
tacle of a colony operating—if there is any reality ip such a division 
of Imperial and Colonial interests as I have been examining—beyond 
the zone of Imperial interests, within the circle of its own interests, 
and yet in the sequel absolving itself of a large part of the conse¬ 
quence of its proceedings, and throwing upon the Imperial Hoveuj^ 
ment a burden that by its own acts it had made heavy and that it 
was unablo itself to bear. 

It will bo evident that in treating this question of tj*c theoretical 
counterposition of Imperial and Colonial interests 1 / have made no 

r 2 
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reference to minor concerns of purely municipal administration, in 
regard to which the principle of freedom from interference has had 
in the early history of our colonies a real significance ;* but this 
reservation in no degree affects the justice of my contention. Indeed, 
were it worth while to enter upon so minute an inquiry, I believe 
it might he shown that there is hardly any matter in any colony so 
absolutely small but that issues of it might, under possible con¬ 
tingencies, become of Imperial moment and magnitude. That 
colonies are entitled to manage their own affairs subjeot to the saving 
% of Imperial interests is, therefore, I submit, a proposition in which, 
despite the position of honour that able men have assigned it, there 
is, at the present time, except in the most insignificant matters, 
neither value nor meaning. * 

It might seem, indeed, that it were needless tp labour over so plain 
a conclusion; and this undoubtedly will be the criticism of those 
who have any intimate acquaintance with the details of Colonial 
history. But unfortunately the number of such persons in England 
in comparison with those who are tempted to take their opinions from 
imaginative writers is not large ; and the imaginative writer, with a 
few plausiblo propositions and a prescription warranted to avert all 
illness in a body politic that has of late so greatly suffered, is 
dangerously liable, like the Sophist of old, to make the worse appear 
the better cause. Moreover, even accurate and impartial thinkers 
do not easily outgrow the influence of creeds and watchwords which, 
once vital and endued with reason and power, have legitimately lost 
place and become obsolete owing to the surcease of the cause which 
called them into being. Some people never outgrow such influences 
at all, and they help to form the types of stationary civilisation we 
find in the East, and become pure fanatics. Others outgrow them 
but slowly, and, like Mr. Bright, depart reluctantly from the emptied 
shrines, and perambulate proudly the battlefields of the past, 
sounding the call of conflicts that are dead. Our views about our 
„ colonies have suffered particularly from this blowing of worn*out 
trumpets. 

No one, probably, would now seek to justify that ancient inter¬ 
ference of the Crown with the internal administration of the colonies 
whioh had its root in endeavours to maintain a system of commercial 
reciprocity and protection; and the grant of self-government to the 
colonies and the attempt to develop and perfect the plan have been 
of late years in no sense party measures. It was a Conservative 
Secretary of State who in 1868 amplified the independent powers of 
government in British North America by the confederation of seven 
powerless provinces into one capacious and puissant dominion. But 
for all tiiis, a certain class of politician, undoubtedly with a very just 
pride in the older and somewhat antique efforts of his sect, has grown 
dreadfully senile in regard to the imposing stature of our colonies. 
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He wants to hate credit for all that spacious architecture of freedom, 
when or wherever it was designed, and he wants, too, to set upon it 
the seal 'of his own exclusive patronage. Urged perpetually by 
fond recollections to a superfluous glorification of the principle of 
self-government of whioh he claims paternity, and yet unable to 
evade the fact of imperial supremacy, he has compounded propositions 
as to the rights of the colonies, subject only to the rights of the 
empire, that for all practical purposes are as. empty as the wind. 
Unfortunately, a vast number of people carelessly accept such dogmas 
as of real substance and value. Thus, having neglected our true 4 
political armoury, we are found, when the danger comes, proudly 
arming ourselves and going forth to fight with weapons of straw. 
Australia marshals her forces and South Africa marshals her forces 
-—battalions of colonial interests—and the Secretary of State looks 
in his drawer and produces his famous paper roll of imperial respon¬ 
sibilities, and, waving it in the air, awaits the dissolving of the 
opponent hosts. But the opponent hosts remain unscathed by the 
spell. 

Were it not tedious it would be as advantageous as it is marvellous 
to examine the expressions of politicians of the school I refer to where 
they seek to describe the nature and predict the future of our colonies. 
An illustration of the extravagance I mean might be drawn from tbe 
writings of Mr. Thorold Rogers, and, in particular, a paper published 
in the Cobden Club Essays of 1871 will furnish a fair specimen of 
the perfectly awful ignorance of an educated man writing for a 
sciolist society upon a common subject. In this imaginative 
excursds we have the colonist painted for us as a creature out of all 
sympathy with the ruling sentiments of the people of England, a 
despiser of their institutions, a hater of their habits. He is, it is 
evident, what the writer conceives to be tbe full and destined 
development of the genuine Radical spirit let thoroughly loose in a 
land glowing with real liberty, the autotype of the coming citizen 
of the world; and one of his finer passions we may note in passing 
is his deadly antipathy to horse-racing, which appears to him to bo 
among “ the most insolent manifestations of arrogant wealth." 1 This 
reference tQ horse-racing is small matter, but it is an example of the 
utterly absurd and false tone of writing of this class, and it happens to 
be an example particularly striking, for in no part of the world is 
horse-racing more popular or pursued with more thoroughness than 
in Australia and other British Colonies. Mr. Goldwin Smith, even 
though with the advantage of living and writing in Canada, seemed 
unable to correct by experience these fantastic visions of theory 
he had a fashion of oalling the people grand names they dj$ not 

(1) “ The American would consider these and similar practices (horsc-nj/sfng, &c.) as 
the most insolent manifestations of arrogant wealth, and, as x conceive, the British 
colonist would think so too .”—Cobden Club Essays, Second Senes, 1371, “ The Colonial 
Question,” p. 42, Thorold Rogers. / * 
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like, celebrating them as “ rough, raw, and dexnoetatic/ , and 
generally infusing into them virtues of his own thinking which they 
hastened decisively to disclaim. 

However sad it may be, it is not surprising that when a large and 
able body of thinkers and politicians have set themselves to embrace, 
to foster, and dissominate hollow and dangerous illusions regarding 
the whole character of the most important parts of our Colonial 
Empire, we find that wo have to deal, when the time of trouble 
comes, with a mass of opinion in England that is perverted and 
intractable. '"The plain fact is that public opinion in England has 
been taught truths about the sentiment of our self-governing colonies 
that are no truths, and has been flattered with engaging axioms for 
the management, or for the neglect, of these colonies that, when put to 
the rude test of experience, are like ropes of sand. Neither Canada, 
nor Australia, nor tho Cape Colony are mere tops of democracy, 
content to spin in a contracted circle, careless of their connection 
with the mother country, and indifferent to the calls of patriotism 
and the influences of ambition. Nor are they, as the theorists have 
particularly taught, puling in the sickly air of submission, ^nd 
unable to attain to self-reliance for lack of the bracing breezes of 
complete independence. „ a 

We have to consider communities in our Colonial Erapif© of 
this spirit;—self-reliant to the verge of audacity, ambitions'; 
and, because it is the concern of their liberalism to build, not 
to destroy, full of the masterful imperial instinct; and since the 
maxim of our wise men for disposing of difficulties between the 
Imperial Government and Colonial Governments has failed, the 
question arises, upon what basis and by what principles is the con¬ 
flict between tho interests of the empire and the interests of a colony 
to be determined P To such a query one answer, I know, will come 
very readily from certain quarters. The first principle, it will be 
said, upon which the relations of this country with her colonies must 
be conducted, is a determination on the part of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to refuse to accept lightly any extension of responsibilities. 
Such a principle, if correctly understood and discreetly applied, is 
capable of affording a sound basis for the position of t the British 
Government in regard to its dependencies, and it is worth while 
to examine what that principle may be taken to mean. First of all 
I should ask ass&nt to the proposition that the extension of our 
responsibilities is not necessarily the same thing as the extension of 
pur territory. It is not only easy to conceive, but it is easy to see, 
ii^ chapters of our own ljfistory and of the history of other nations, 
oc&asions when the evasion of the territory of a State has been 
so far from carrying with it increased responsibilities, if by in¬ 
creased responsibilities we mean an increase of the danger of war 
and of cost to the State, that it has plainly achieved a decrease 
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and determination of responsibilities. If any one should go to the 
United $tates, and there deliver himself of warnings to the people* 
telling them that by turning each lawless western wild ppto a 
slightly lest lawless territory, and that by taming each rather 
lawless territory into one of*the well-ordered group of United 
States of America, they were extending their responsibilities, and 
that that was a dangerous thing to do, he would probably be 
regarded as a lunatic. And we may go even to our own perplexing 
possessions of South Africa and find an example similar in effect. 
In 1871, owing to the discovery of diamonds in what is now that* 
paft of the Cape Colony called Griqualand West, and to the certainty 
that there would be collected there in search of diamonds a commu¬ 
nity requiring a settled gpvemment, we annexed Griqualand West. 
We thereby considerably extended our territory, but I do not think 
any one will argue that we thereby increased our responsibilities in 
the sense of adding a new danger to our possessions. Nor, indeed, 
will any one, I think, deny that so far from adding a new danger we 
acquired an effective security against a new danger of a very appre¬ 
ciable and of a very threatening and growing character. Time will 
establish a similar conclusion—indeed it has to a large extent esta¬ 
blished it, and has written, and is writing, the lesson in letters oC 
blood, in regard to the annexation of the Transvaal. But the head¬ 
long bitterness of party spirit at home broke into that country and 
convulsed it, and spread a confusion over a whole series of events into 
which it is no part of the object of this paper to attempt to bring a 
light. The position, however, I am pleading for can do without any 
illustration from facts connected with the Transvaal. For the sake 
of argument I would even grant all that the most reckless opponent 
of the annexation of the Transvaal ever said, and would allow that it 
was an, annexation that ought never to have been made, and that did 
increase our responsibilities. I do not think so; indeed I* think 
strongly the exact opposite. I believe that our responsibilities are 
such as they were before we went into the country. But even if this 
is not So, if we did therein add to our responsibilities by an addition 
to our territory, still it remains a fact that this consequence by no 
means follows always, and that an increase of territory is not iden¬ 
tical with an increase of responsibility, but is in many cales a safe¬ 
guard against it. I may rescue another instance out of the same 
turbid Waters. Whether it was right or wrong, necessary or unne¬ 
cessary, to make war upon the Zulu king, hardly any orffe, I think, 
oan doubt that onoe that war had been made, and the power of that 
king had been shattered, we should, had we there and then extended 
our territory so as to include Zululand, have been now bearing upon 
our shoulders a lead burden of responsibility in regptfd to that 
unhappy country than we do bear. IJndoubtedljyetSuld we build 
round each of our ^possessions, round the confifies of our South 
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African territories, and round the shores of Australia, a Chinese wall 
of insurmountable height, and thereby shut off our people'from the 
touch of all external trouble, we might with some confidence refuse 
to consider the extension of our territories ; but sinoe such a con¬ 
trivance can live only in a fairy tale.and not in reality, we are bound 
to recognise that where there is a neighbouring foothold of danger 
the occupation of that foothold for the suppression of the danger or 
for a protection against the danger, though it may not always be 
right, though it may not always be expedient, is at the same time not 
. always and ot necessity wrong, and not always and of necessity an 
addition to our dangers. * 

There is a statement, in the nature of a menace or a promise, 
purporting to be a menace to the people of the colonies and a promise 
to the people of England, which, no less than this prejudice against , 
the extension of territory, must, I think, be expunged from tlfefe 
catalogue of propositions defining our imperial duties and liabilities 
before a clear understanding of the position of Great Brfi^ain in 
regard to the colonies can be obtained. I mean the statement which 
may be read not seldom in the press, and which.has received more 
than once the stamp of official authority, to the effect that wherever a 
colony, acting of its own free will, adopts deliberately a particular 
policy, that policy and all its consequences it must itself support^. by 
its own powers, carrying it through at its own cost, whatever that* - 
cost may be, or abandoning it, if abandonment may become inevitable, 
at its own risk. A more salutary principle for the education of a 
dependent community, one better calculated to impart a prudence to 
all its dealings, could not, it must be acknowledged, be easily devised. 

It has, unfortunately, the fault of being impracticable. There are 
forces of nature, powers,, which it is impossible to constrain within 
the artificial circuit of official declarations, which in certain events will 
assert a supremacy against all opposition. No one can believe that if any 
community of colonists, any considerable recognised body of. English 
men and women and children were pressed to the verge of painful 
destruction, were indubitably threatened, for instance, with massacre 
by bands of barbarians, any English Government would be permitted, 
no matter what might be the precedent sins in the political strategy 
of the sufferers, to sit still and contemplate the dreadful work without 
an exertion to stop it. Blood and kinship and humanity are stronger 
than the corner-stones of any paper constitution, and though there 
might have been built up between the two Governments, the Im¬ 
perial Government and the Colonial Government, warnings and 
understandings and agreements and compacts in any multitude 
beforehand, a qiiestion of life and death for the inhabitants of a part 
of the Ilritish Empire would brush away that flimsy edifice and arm 
an authority of another sort. 

And there ar^ many other 'contingencies capable of evoking a 
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similar impulse. The English nation, with its intense philftnthrophy, 
its generous care for weaker races, its sensitiveness to the botads of 
family feeling, is the last power that can protend, unless with ludi¬ 
crous insincerity, absolutely to abdicate all oonoern in any part of 
the doings or sufferings of its dependent communities. There is 
no better and no more recent illustration of this truth than tho 
history of the relations of the British Government to the Govern* 
ment of the Gape Colony in regard to Basutoland. The British 
Government protesting that the whole consequences of the war should 
rest upon the Capa Colony, vowing they would never interfere, 
then compelled by their own supporters to interfere, are being 
obliged to accept the responsibility they had from the outset 
denounced and repudiated, aro driven in fact upon that very rock 
whereon they had set their beacon and rung their bell in proof of 
their precise appreciation of the peril it threatened. 

Nor, indeed, is this the only form of danger to a British com¬ 
munity that may drag an unwilling British Government to interpose 
its power directly in colonies where it may have proclaimed with 
much premeditation that its direct power should cease to reach. Let 
us imagine such a striking, and I hope such an impossible, calamity 
as that the present Government, despite the determination of the 
Australian colonies to establish British authority in New Guinea, 
-should refuse to sanction such a measure. In that event the issue, I 
believe, could be predicted with moderate certainty. The Aus¬ 
tralian colonies in concert would constitute a Government in New 
Guinea. To do this, each colonial legislature would pass an Act 
entrusting its Government with the necessary powers, and that Act 
would be disallowed at home. The position would then be as follows. 
Australian officials would bo sent to New Guinea, and under the 
authority o.f the disallowed Act would exercise jurisdiction. Such 
jurisdiction would bo of course illegal; but as the ultimate sanction 
of all authority is force, force could alone upset it. 

If Great Britain determined to exercise force, she would be at 
war with a set of her most powerful colonies. This resolve she 
would Sot be likely to take, but she would be compelled, never¬ 
theless, to take some action. For the exercise of the illegal juris¬ 
diction, though it might in regard to British subjects avail for a 
time, would immediately where it attempted to deal with a foreigner 
evoke a protest from a foreign Government. Such a picture we may 
trust is in the present day beyond the possibility of realisation, but 
it bears features corresponding sufficiently to a reality to make the , 
conclusion clear that no Government can safely or sensibly say to jr 
colony in any matter of difficulty, “ This is your business, we^iml 
have nothing to do with it.” It is precisely because a matter is a 
matter of difficulty, that it is one that will not tolerate such a 
solution. 
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I can. imagine that many persons wbd may not have a particular 
knowledge of colonial affairs, if they discern any worth Ifl these con¬ 
siderations, will begin to experience an uneasiness not known to 
them before. You are destroying our simple faith, they will say; 
what do you propose to givo us in its place? We have beon 
accustomed to read that every colony had a right to manage its own 
affairs, subject only to the claims of imperial interests; and this 
teemed to us without going very deeply into the question a very fair 
arrangement. That wo must not extend our responsibilities, too, 
seemed a wise principle, and moro captivating than all appeared that 
excellent provision that a colony should be mftde to bear all the con¬ 
sequences of its own acts. But if such wise saws are useless, whence 
are we to draw a principle or a set of principles by which to over¬ 
come the dreadful difficulties of our Colonial Empitfe? Such a query 
is of a kind, it must be admitted, to make the stoutest heart quail. 
One response, however, we need not fear to make. However dark 
are the perplexities of our Colonial Empire, however eagerly we may 
turn to any quarter whence we fancy wc see a ray of light 
appearing, no good can be done by following a light that is only an 
illusion, be it never so near and shining, by embracing principles 
that with all their* satisfactory souftd are impotent; and some 
advance is made at any rate in the right direction when we have 
retraced our steps to the turning where we went astray. 

Regard South Africa only since tho year 1834. In 1834 a force 
of 20,000 Kaffirs invaded the Cape Colony and slew fifty farmers; 
the Colony sought defence and security, and conquered and annexed 
the country where the danger lay up to the Kei River. In the same 
year a committee of the House of Commons was examining into the 
state of the aboriginal tribes of the empire, and in 1835 Lord 
Glenelg ordered the colony to renounce its sovereignty over the new 
territory. From 1835 to 1846 we tried to deal with the Kaffirs in 
that territory by means of written treaties and diplomatic agents. 
By 1846 this plan had failed and the Kaffirs were again at war with 
us. In 1847, having again conquered them, we took back the 
territory*we had let go in 1835 up to the Kei River, and eat our¬ 
selves to govorn the natives in it by our own magistrates. Thus in 
1847, at the cost of a second war, and after twelve years o&ihilure, we 
did what we had done in 1834 and undone by fiat of a Secretary 
of State in 1835. In 1850 tho Kaffirs in this territory were again 
at war with us. In 1852 we again reduced them, and so far 
granted a concession to their revolt that, while holding possession 
of the territoiy, we withdrew our magistracy and suffered them 
to be governed by their own chiefs according to their own laws. 
In 1854 Sir George Grey introduced another change. He added 
assessors to the chiefs, whose ppwer he aimed at rendering nominal 
only, and whose discontent he thought to pacify by fixed salaries in 
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lieu of their own reveai»g^«ti^»fi^|«w»* 
ancthey movetoapt of wwH* wbksb, hww 
out bloodshed j and in 1858 new territory beyond '&e < Keit'^m^8 
brought under onr jurisdiction. In 18<&, again by fiat of a Secretary 
of State, our jurisdiction was withdrav t from that territory. From, 
1852 to 1877, though our peace was o*ten threatened, we v^ir© never 
actually at war with any Kaffir people. In 1877 Sir Bnrtle Ftfero 
proclaimed the territory of the Gralekas beyond the Kei to he British 
territory, and, with the view of making it so, invaded it. One 
feature in this wilderness of dilapidated administrations and shuf¬ 
fling authority deserves particular notice. From 1837 to 1880 no 
less than six governors of the Cape Colony and one governor of Natal 
ha\e been recalled, or very nearly one governor for each natural term 
of a governor’s* office. In 1837 Sir Benjamin Durban was the 
viotim; in 1839 Lieut.-Govomor Stockonstrom; in 1846 Sir Pere¬ 
grine Maitland ; in 1852 Sir Harry Smith ; in 1859 Sir George Grey 
—■though in this case a new ministry at home, while confirming the 
censure of their predecessors, maintained the governor in his office- 
in 1875 Sir Benjamin Pme (Natal), and in 1880 Sir Bartle Frere. 
It is not easy to conceive a scries of hare facts more eloquent of years- 
of misgovernment, and yet 1 Mr. Gladstone, shutting his eyes 
apparently to this stukmg sign, would seem to lend the weight of 
his great authority and the high colours of his rhetoric to the- 
creation or the confirmation of an opinion that our tioubies are 
induced not so much by a flaw in the scheme of our rule as by the 
inherent evil of the country. He would seem almost to commit 
South Africa to a doctrine of despair, to the doom of predestination 
to calamity—a theory, with its debilitating blandishment of self- 
justification, which no reading of history can udmit, and which no- 
politician can wisely employ. 

But while it is easy to reveal the causes of error in the past—and 
they are the oauses of error also in tho present—it is difficult, it 
appears indeed almost impossible, to devise a remedy against them, 
for they are part and parcel of our political constitution. Our 
colonies are mismanaged, wherever mismanagement is seen, almost 
entirely from their dependence upon the fluctuations, and, as the 
colonisfe^ee it, the absolute caprice of the fluctuations, of our home- 
politics* In the case of South Africa this is more .particularly the 
case, but it has had its effect too in quieter colonies. The Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846, by which Canada lost a considerable territory; tho 

(1) “It {South Africa) bos been the one standing difficulty of our colonial policy 
which wo bare neier been able to sot right. In other parts of the -world difficulty® 
have amen—in India, in Canada, m New Zealand—and every one has been denlt^uth. 
and satisfactorily disposed of, but never m South Africa It was my lot in>Ke latter 
part of the administration of Sir R Peel, to be Secretary of State, and I thsU distinctly 
told Loid Grey that this case of South Africa, presented a problem of which X for one 
could not see tho solution And so it his continued from that day to this, difficulties 
always lecurnng r eict healed 1 —Mr G'aiK<ono, Ho is o( Com ndiis,Miuch 1 •», i88» 
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contradictions of policy ushering in our com laws, by which flour 
mills in Canada that were made valuable by the legislation of one 
year were reduced to ruin by the legislation of the ne^tt; the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, that surrendered rights of fishery prized 
by Canada, “ not only without the previous assent of Canada, but 
contrary to the expressed wishes of the Canadian Government/’ 1 and 
abandoned a title to compensation due to Canada from the United 
States for Fenian raids—these have been indignities forgotten 
in England .except by a few politicians, but laid to heart by the 
people of Canada ; and they are of a class that could not with safety 
be repeated. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the weak spot in the 
constitution of our empire is the want of representation of the 
colonies, and the colonies from their distance .and the peculiarity of 
their several circumstances need representation more than any part 
of the empire. The large classes in England who before 1832 were 
without formal representation were yet in a degree represented in 
cur Parliament, for the members of the Parliament lived amongst 
them, hearing their voices and witnessing their condition, and thus 
absorbing insensibly a knowledge of them, and giving forth, though 
unconsciously, a reflection of their feelings. In regard to the great 
population of our colonies, no such natural process is at work to 
compensate for the lack of a formal machinery, and therefore that 
population with all its power may be said to suffer from one of the 
worst forms of a want of representation. There are visible reasons 
why this defect has not hitherto attracted more attention. South 
Africa has been the chief sufferer, and a large part of the white 
population of South Africa, pastoral in their pursuits, are barely as 
yet conscious of a conception of the functions of government, while 
they are conscious of the weakness of numerical inferiority., Australia, 
pricked only in the past by small troubles, in which she has had the 
consolation of victory, is now for the first time feeling the full force 
of sentiments that are strong within her, but carry no external 
weight, or carry only a diminished external weight, beoause she 
has no voices to express them where the value of voices is 
most wanted; for the representation of a day made to a Colonial 
Secretary by an agent-general, however able such a representative 
maybe, is a different thing from the steady infiltration and continual 
comprehensive flow of sentiments through all the body of a people, 
wlpch is what real representation means. It is not before the 
Oolcmial Secretary that the colonies stand so sorely in want of 
representation, it is before the nation at whose will the Colonial 
Secretary moves. 

There is another reason, too, why this missing joint in the 

machinery of our empire has been as yet so generally overlooked. 

* 

(1) Minute of Canadian Privy Council, July 4th, 1871. 
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The great cry of political freedom first heard in the colonies, as it 
was heard* in England about the same time, was the protest against 
taxation without representation, and it was on that question 6f tax¬ 
ation that the early battle was fought. The colonies won,' and the 
question was settled for ever in their favour. In the enjoyment of 
the fruits of victory, and in the calm of a great prosperity, they 
have forgotten for a time that taxation against the voice of a people, 
the direct taking of bread out of their mouths for objects over which 
they have no control, is not the only danger of an unrepresented 
community in a wide empire. Man does not live by* bread alone, 
and there are other things besides this tremendous trifle of taxation 
which affect the political being and the happiness of every nation 
and every part of a nation. This is the revelation, which will seem 
in time but a, very simple truth, that «is now making its way 
amongst us. 

It may be thought that it will be a natural conclusion from theso 
considerations that it should be the object of a statesman to devise 
some scheme by which the self-governing colonies may obtain repre¬ 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament. I have no such suggestion to 
make. I fear that there are obstacles, political more than geogra¬ 
phical, whioh, for many years to come at any rate, must stand in the 
way of a result in this direction; and I am not sure that, even were 
this otherwise, any representation the colonies could receive in our 
legislature, coming so late in point of time, would be endued with 
the strength to be effectivo. This, however, is a complex question, 
and is one that appears to be no nearer to settlement now than when 
it first arose. I believe a temporary solution, or, if not a temporary 
solution, a mitigation of the evil, might be found in another way. 

Sir Bartle Frere, a high and justly esteemed authority, has 
suggested that the Secretary of State for fhe Colonies should be 
enabled to form into a consultative or advisory body for his 
guidance the Agents-Gencral of the different self-governing 
colonies resident in England. I cannot but fear, if my view of 
the source that poisons our colonial policy is correct, that such a 
provision would be of no avail. It is not knowledge or adyice that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies is in want of; he has I 
imagine, as a rule, plenty of both; it is liberty and strength to act 
upon knowledge and advice—liberty to take the course he deems best, 
strength to surmount perverse and ignorant agitation in this country. 
While the want of representation for our colonies is an evil, there is 
another vice in our system from which that evil derives half its 
power, and by which it achieves its most pernicious ends. I meajv 
the contortion of colonial politics upon the rack of party feeling' in 
England. Could we provide a remedy against this malign ipMence, 

I fancy the other evil, if it would not cure itself, would at least 
remain quiescent. And I believe a remedy such as is wanted is not 
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impracticable—is not beyond the possibilities of our constitution 
und our parliamentary political organisation. I imagine a com¬ 
mittee or council formed of members of both parties with powers 
to advise, and in cases perhaps to control, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, might accomplish, or go very near to accom¬ 
plishing, the desired object. The position of the Secretary of 
State would no doubt be impaired, but a Secretary of State cannot be 
weighed in the balance against the fortunes of an empire. The 
-question of real moment in the scheme would be the capacity of the 
-council for harmonious working, and this I think might be fairly 
hoped for. It is a lesson of experience that generally the vehemence 
-of politicians is proportionate to their want of knowledge and their 
want of responsibility; and wo observe that aversion to an act of 
colonial administration or policy in which her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment is engaged has a preternatural disposition to bo bom among 
Opposition benches. Members of such a council as I indicate would 
gain knowledge and acquire responsibility, and these sources of 
right judgment would tend to spread from the council to tho 
ranks of either party, through the sympathetic contact of either 
party with its representatives on the council. An Opposition would 
hesitate to impugn a policy sanctioned by its own representatives, 
or if it did impugn it would do so only upon mature deliberation, 
not, as is now too often the case, upon the premature impulses of 
party feeling. Thus the executive in this country charged with 
the control of colonial affairs, being relieved from the fear 
of factious opposition, would have strength to turn its back upon tho 
terrible temptations of a policy of convenience. “ A pretty picture,” 
some one may interpose; “ but you are really as ideal as Plato. I 
do not remember to have heard anything more like your plan than 
Plato’s dictum, that until philosophers are kings and kings are 
philosophers, States will not cease from wrongdoing. For’what you 
say amounts to this, that until Tories are Radicals and Radicals are 
Tories, our Colonial Empire will never prosper, since unless a Tory 
committee approves your Radical’s policy, and a Radical approves 
your Tory’s policy, there will he no cohesion and no effect in the 
council.” Such an objection, plausible as it may sound, is not, I 
hope, substantial. Indeed it gives a glimpse, I think, of the truo 
virtue of the proposed contrivance, of the soundness of the basis 
upon which such'a council would bo built, which is this—that there 
is no such thing, or hardly any such thing, in reality, as a Tory 
colonial policy, or a Radical colonial policy. It is only the illicit 
forge of party feeling that fashions such a monster, riveting upon 
the most weH-conceived measure the dragon’s head of a political 
denomination, and in this dangerous deformity turning it loose upon 
the world. I believe that in tho colonial affairs with which the 
Imperial Government has to deal there arc so few good grounds for 
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a radical conflict of policies that anybody of reasonable men,'though 
their principles might in theory be opposed, 'would not in, feet, after 
a full deliberation upon a particular question, find their resolves 
irreconoileable. I would reoall attention to the fact I have already 
noticed, that it was a Conservative Secretary of State, Lord Car¬ 
narvon, who so strongly fortified the edifice of freedom in British 
North America; and I would compare this fact with another equally 
suggestive, that it was a Liberal Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, 
who, in annexing the Diamond Fields, added permanently to our 
possessions in South Africa, or, in the delusive language that is 
ourrent, extended our responsibilities. I do not think that if Lord 
Carnarvon, and Lord Kimberley, and other men of experience and 
judgment from each political party, had been members of a council 
to advise a Secretary of State on either of these questions they would 
have differed in the policy they recommended. But I do think that, 
if after oither of these Secretaries of State having on his own 
responsibility, as matters are now managed, done what he did do, 
the act had been seen or supposed to promise a crop of difficulties, 
there would have been certain danger that party feeling would take 
advantage of the opportunity to attack a measure that was righ,t, 
and possibly even would go the disastrous length of formulating 
as against it a policy that was wrong. ML Bright, indeed, did 
in 1869 do something of the sort; though he fails to remind us in 
his many celebrations of tho superiority of his political wisdom, 
that in that year he divided the House of Commons upon a reso¬ 
lution censuring the confederation of Canada. It is occasions such 
as this that are the cradle, often at the time, the unseen and 
unsuspected cradlo, of a calamity. For a politician once enlisted, 
though in ignorance or excitement, by the cry of political kinship 
in a false cause, finds himself too often irretrievably committed, and 
must needs nail his colours to the mast. Had an impugned act 
been done by the ooncert of opponents, party feelings must of necessity 
have remained silent. 

Moreover, an expedient Of the kind I suggest would bring another 
inestimable advantage to the administration of colonial affairs, inas¬ 
much as it would tend to establish a sound continuity of policy in place 
of the ragged fragments of extemporised ideas of which much of our 
colonial policy is at present made up. It is not possible within the 
compass of the present article to attempt any fulles explanation of 
the merits of such a scheme,^or to detail the provisions which would 
appear calculated to give to the scheme the best promise of success. 
The precise constitution of the council, the question how ftr its/ 
powers should be advisory, how far, if at all, they should be deri¬ 
sive, are matters in regard to which, however difficult thoy'may 
be, analogy and precedent might supply abundant mate^Sls for a 
conclusion. * St. Leger Herbert. 
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Whatever might be the ultimate* settlement of the land question in 
England, it is evident that the agitation respecting it is assuming 
new forms and acquiring increased intensity. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, which was keenly debated in the House of Commons, 
and which is now spoken of by the landowning class as a “ fair settle¬ 
ment” of the difficulty, excites little or no attention outside the agri¬ 
cultural community. Even those larger reforms included in the term 
“ Free Trade in Land ” are becoming less and less to be regarded as 
a final settlement of the question. On the other hand, more drastic 
proposals, and especially those based on the* declaration that the 
land belongs to the people and should be restored to them in some 
form or another, are received with great interest and enthusiasm. 
The question has gone altogether beyond that of one between land¬ 
lord and tenant, and is becoming one of the most warmly discussed 
popular subjects of the day. The advance i'n education and an 
increasing knowledge of the history of land ownership in England 
are opening the eyes of the peoplo to the fact that the material 
comfort and general well-being of all classes of the nation have the 
closest relationship to the condition and tenure of the land. The 
wages of workmen in towns, mines, quarries, und factories are 
seriously affected by the Bteady influx of rural labourers who are 
driven off the land by poverty and want. Shopkeepers in villages 
and country towns are finding out that decreasing population, vacant 
farms, and diminished production cause bad trade in their districts. 
Wholesale traders aifd manufacturers suffer in their tum. Our 
agricultural industry evon now exceeds in value all our exports put 
together, and competent authorities are agreed that the produce of 
the soil of the country could under an improved system be increased 
by at least one hundred millions sterling per annum. This would 
he equal to the value of all our exports to France, Germany, Russia, 
Australia, and New Zealand put together. An increase of the 
purchasing power of Devonshire and Warwickshire is therefore as 
worthy of attention as the opening up of new markets in foreign 
countries. So long as we commanded ^ s markets of the world and 
our commercial prosperity was advancing by “ leaps and bounds,” 
these considerations were not practically felt, or if felt were disre¬ 
garded, and the land question was spoken of as one affecting landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, rather than as a national concern. ‘ 

The remarkable book of Mr. Henry George appeared in this 
country at a period of commercial depression. With great wealth of 
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illustration and with an earnest self-conviction the writer asserts that 
the land‘question is at the bottom of the social evils which exist 
around us, and declares as the result of complete investigation of the 
subject “ that nothing short of making land: common property can 
permanently relieve poverty and cheok the tendency of Wages to the 
starvation point.” Whatever might be our opinion of the particular 
methods advocated by Mr. George, it would be blindness to deny 
that the principle of fond nationalisation is spreading with consider¬ 
able rapidity throughout the country, and that a new form and force 
are thereby given to the land question which it is impossible to 
ignore. It is not enough to say that land nationalisation ft can't 
pay,” and that it is “ as absurd as the South Sea Bubble.” Some 
answer of a more definite character must be given to the demand-for 
it. The increasing agitation in its favour can only be satisfactorily 
met by some just and practical scheme by which the present 
monopoly in land can be broken up, and which, by giving the tiller 
of the soil an open career on the land will stay the exodus now 
going on from our rural districts, re-creato a race of free and inde¬ 
pendent cultivators, and restore new life and vigour to our village 
communities. Many land reformers hold that “ free trade in land ” 
is the panacea for existing evils, and that, this once secured, all the 
rest might be safely left to the natural aotion of supply and demand. 

is evident, however, that in a small and wealthy country like 
England, where land is valued as a means of social and political 
influence, and for many other purposes besides that of cultivation, it 
will belong before the desired objects can be secured by the operation 
of free trade in land alone. There is plenty of land already in the 
market, but there are no purchasers among the cultivating classes, 
and in the meantime the rural labourers, whg form such a valuable 
class in the nation, and whom it will be difficult to replace when 
once got rid of, are rapidly diminishing in number. In his recent 
article on “Land Nationalisation,” Professor Fawoett, as a con¬ 
sistent advocate of the doctrine of laissez faire , is opposed to State 
aid for land reform, and for almost every other purpose. Ho’ is 
afraid lest the independence of the poor should be weakened by free 
education, lest the spirit of self-reliance should be impaired by 
direct public help to re-house and to better the condition of the 
labouring classes. There seems to be a fine irony about exhortations 
to self-help when addressed to the half-starved toilers working in 
noisome dens fourteen hours a day for six or seveijL shillings a week, 
or to the agricultural labourers averaging the year round from 8s. to 
12s. per week, and feasting on bread and onions. In rude aud 
barbarous societies “each for himself” was a characteristic doctrine, 
but in a truer civilisation the gentler and more humanising creed of 
“all for each and each for all” is gaining ground. Men are 
VOL. xxxv. n.s. s 
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recognising and accepting the various social duties and responsi¬ 
bilities which belong to them, and are admitting that certain 
blessings and advantages, which alone make life #0rih living, can 
only be secured to the poorer classes of the community by the action 
of representative government, wbi$h is simply a name fdt organised 
and Corporate effort. At the present time, says Mr. TawCett, “ so 
great is the accumulation of capital in this country that it flows in 
broad continuous streams towards almost every quarter of the 
world." No doubt this is true. The Prime Minister at Leeds 
stated that there were 1,300 millions sterling # of British capital 
invested in foreign parts. It is, however, also true that there are 
annually above fifty deaths from starvation in London alone, that 
amid plethoric plenty whole classes have not the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together, that penury and \* ant, are widespread, 
and setai-starvation and its evils a tiresome commonplace. 1*0 offer 
the “ dry bones ” of a doubtful political economy as a settlement of 
the land question and others of our pressing social problems is, in 
the present tempor of the people, like “ snapping the flint on wet 
tinder.” Men and women will no longer patiently and silently 
labour, suffer, and starve, even when assured that their condition is 
in strict keeping with the rules of a so-called political economy. 
Thoughtful men are getting a little tired of the incessant parade of 
England’s “ fabulous wealth,” of the ceaseless trumpetings of our 
marvellous national progress and commercial grandeur. They are 
anxious that national greatness and civilisation should rest on a 
firmer basis than that of poverty, pauperism, prostitution, A rural 
population of semi-serfs, and a proletariat such as exists is hardly any 
other country in Europe. The political economist on a memorable 
occasion eighteen centuries ago indignantly murmured, “ Why this 
waste?” “This ointment might hate been sold at great price.” 
He is now declaring that a thing “ must pay,” that “ it is only worth 
what it will fetch in the market.” There arc things, however, which 
cannot be sold in the market, or ought not to be, because they are 
priceless, such as human affections, education, home pleasures, 
health, temperance, decency, honour, manly and womanly virtue, 
and so forth. Capital invested to secure conditions in whicAHbWe 
might flourish, or at any rate to remove conditions in which it is 
difficult for them to exist, may not pay 5 per cent., but it Cali secure 
national contentment and security, and prevent national decay. 

The question of the land affects so vitally the welfare off human 
beings that it cannot be left to “ freedom of Contract,” bnt requires 
State Interference to preserve the natural rights of the people. 

There are abundant and striking precedents for legislation is this 
direction, beginning with the Mosaic law down to the purchase 
clauses in the Irish Land Act. “ The land shall not be sold fbr ever: 
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for the lund is mine,” was the injunction to the Jew,’ and aooordiagly 
every fiftieth year was a jubilee, when lead which had passed; out of 
the possesion of the former holders was restored to theapu ^fiat 
thi| law was broken is apparent from later denunciations mot 
altogether pleasant reading for many in the present day. tf Woo 
unto them that join, house to house, that lay field to field till there is 
no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of the earth/’ 
Later on there is a summary measure of land reform mentioned by 
the &onsan historian, who, speaking of the prinoiple of large estates 
held hy non-resident landlords as haring ruined Italy, and as then 
ruining the provinces, states that “ six masters used to own the half 
of Africa until Kero slew them/* 

In the present century came the great land reforms of European 
States:always in the same direction. The French system, whilo 
sweeping away most of the old customs, went so far as to provide by 
law for an arbitrary morcellement of the soil of the country. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable of all is the land legislation begun by 
Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia, and since adopted and developed 
throughout almost the whole of Germany. Under these laws, land 
credit institutions, called Rent Banks, were established. Rents were 
capitalised at twenty years’ purchase, and the whole of the purchase- 
money was paid by the banks to landlords, not in money, but in rent 
debentures. These debentures, issued in amounts ranging from 39s. 
to each, were guaranteed by the State, bore interest at 4 per 
cent., and were redeemable at par. The peasants and occupying 
owners paid to the banks 5 per cent, interest as a rent charge. Of 
this, 4 per coat, was applied to the interest of the debentures, and 
the remaining 1 per cent., besides paying the expenses of the 
banks, formed a redemption fund which at compound interest extin¬ 
guished the debt in forty-one years. This system, strongly opposed 
by the political economist of the day, while improving the cultivation 
of tho soil, has raised the social and material condition of the rnral 
population of Germany, and created in the country the strongest 
safeguard^ of law and order. Even Russia has freed her serfs and 
assisted them to become peasant proprietors of the soil. 

In England, however, land legislation has steadily gone in on 
opposite direction, and has succeeded in destroying that which Conti¬ 
nental governments were striving to create. Parliaments composed 
of landlords, making laws exclusively in their own interests, have' 
gradually rooted out the old English system. The cottage formers, 
small commoners, and a hardy independent peasantry, instead of 
being fostered and protected, were, as a class, squeea^i-ctitof exist* 
ence j and the tillers of the soil, deprived of their former rights, are 
now mere wage-receivers, and can only even dwell on the land by 
sufferance. In tho place of confiscated land rights which formerly 
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belonged to them as a class, the rural labourers have conferred on 
them the right to parochial relief and to the workhouse.. The result 
of the two systems as seen to-day, is that in continental countries 
proprietors, encouraged and aided by the law, have steadily increased 
and are increasing in numbers, 'while in England the same olass 
have, by the action of law and by action without law, as steadily 
decreased, and are still decreasing. 

In France, by a recent return, it is shown that there are above 
8,000,000 proprietors of the soil, of whom between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 are actual cultivators. In England,* according to Lord 
Derby’s return—in which the number of landowners is grossly 
exaggerated—66,000,000 out of a total of 72,000,000 acres in the 
three kingdoms are owned by about 61,000 persons. Moin than 
one-fourth of all England and Wales belongs to "fewer than 1,000 
persons, while in Scotland less than a score of persons possess one- 
fourth of the land. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dwell on the advantages, 
•ethical, economic, and social, of a cultivating ownership in the land 
•of the country. Space will not permit examples of the various ways 
in which such a system would add to the contentment and comfort 
of the people and to the prosperity and safety of the nation. The 
purpose is rather to suggest some rational and practical scheme by 
which, on grounds of the public good, such a system might be 
immediately begun and gradually completed. The principle to be 
adopted is that of State aid given through the agency of local autho¬ 
rities. It is presumed that the County reforms promised by the 
Government will be carried out, and that responsible representative 
authorities will foon exist in our rural districts. The State would 
then advance monef on loan at low interest, say 3 per cent., to the 
local authorities for the purpose of enabling tenants and others to 
purchase farms, and for labourers and-others to acquire land in 
suitable quantities, the ownership in both cases to be subject to 
certain conditions. The security would be the land itself supple¬ 
mented by the local rates. The local authority to advance a purchaser 
four-fifths of the purchase money, charging him 4 per- cent, 
more interest than the rate at whioh they had borrowed of the State, 
this charge to be a quit rent or perpetual ground rent on the land 
purchased. Ibis | per cent, invested at 3 per cent, compound 
'interest would, in a period of sixty-six years, extinguish the debt 
to the State, and the quit rent of the land would then belong to the 
.local authority, that js to the people, for ever. The operation would 
be as follows. Take^tour farms recently sold by auction in Worcester¬ 
shire. These faratfeomprised in the aggregate 164 acres of land, one- 
third pasture.* They were bought by neighbouring landholders at an 
.average price of £20 per acre. Supposing a farmer wished to pur- 
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chase one of these furms, say of 40 acres, the local authority would 
advance to,him four-fifths of, the purchase-money—a sum, in this 
case of £640<—at 3J per cent., that is, at £ per cent, more than the 
local Government had borrowed of the State. The farmer would 
become the owner of the farm, subject to a quit rent in this instance 
amounting to lls. 2d. per acre. 'The $ per cent, difference on the 
money advanced—ramounting in the present case to about Is. 7d. 
per acre, or £3 4s. on the whole farm—if invested by the local 
authority at 3 per cent, compound interest, would in sixty-six* years 
payoff the loan from the State, and the local governmentowould* retain 
the quit, rent of the farm, lls. 2d. per acre, in perpetuity. The effect 
would be gradually to communalise the land, making the community 
the ground landlords. The advantage to the owner is evident. Jie 
borrows the money at the lowest possible rate, and by purchase 
practically fixes *his rent for ever. To the State no loss could accrue, 
seeing that the advances made are secured by the land itself and by 
the local rates. The danger of loss to the local authorities would bo 
extremely small. The quit rent would be a first oharge on the land, 
there would also he a margin for further security in the 20 per cent, 
of the purchase money provided by the purchaser, and added to this 
would be the yearly increased value of the farm which cultivating- 
ownership almost invariably produces. With a view of meeting 
the wants of labourers and a smaller class of cultivators, the local 
authorities should be further empowered to purchase farms and 
estates, end divide them into holdings of from 1 acre to 20 or 30' 
acres each. The expenses connected with the division and prepara¬ 
tion of the land to be apportioned, and the holdings sold to labourers 
and others on the terms above stated. Beyond the first preparation 
of these small holdings there would be no management required on 
the'part of the local authorities. They would be simply the receivers 
of well-secured ground rents, which could be collected by the rate 
collectors or by some other existing agency. The owner of any of 
these, what may be termed communal farms and holdings, should not 
be allowed to sublet. He might sell to the best advantage subject to 
the quit rent, but in all cases the owner must cultivate the land he 
holda , A further condition should be insisted on with regard to- 
mortgages. The great drawback to the peasant proprietary system 
on the Continent, in Egypt, and elsewhere, is the power of an owner 
to mortgage his land. The French peasant with 20 acres of land 
raises money on it in order to seoure a few acres more. The unsuc¬ 
cessful man seeks to stave off an evil day by the same process of 
borrowing; and though occasional advantage in certain cases may 
be attached to the power of mortgaging, yet the practice so far as 
the land is concerned is generally the beginning of a downward 
course leading to permanent difficulty and often to ruin. Another 
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important condition should be made with ,a view to protecting the 
public from inconvenience and securing to them the benefit of any 
“ unearned increment ” connected with the lancL The local autho¬ 
rities should have power at any time, but only for purposes ,qf the 
public good, to repurchase any of these farms or holdings on paying 
to the owner full valuation price, such valuation to include all 
improvements and increase of letting value as agricultural land, but 
not to inolude any increment of value not due to the capital, industry, 
or exertions of the owner. With a view to encourage and further 
aid thi^new proprietary, the assessment for the purpose, of local 
rating of these communal farms and holdings should be suhjfCt to a 
reduction of 20 per cent., and, in addition to this, the smaller holdings 
should be free from rates altogether during the first year. As a 
further protection to small holders, and following the example of the 
law in certain States in America, all tools, implements, and animals 
usod for working holdings, say bolow 30 acres, should not he liable 
to seizure for debt. 

In addition to money lent for tho purchase of land the local autho¬ 
rities should be empowered to lend money to occupiers for the erec¬ 
tion, on approved plans, of buildings and dwellings on the several 
holdings. These loans should not exceed one-half or two-thirds of 
the estimated cost of the buildings, and should be repaid, capital and 
interest, in a short term of years. If lent at 3£ per cent., the whole 
repayment, principal and interest, could be made in thirty-five years 
by an annual payment of 5 per cent, per annum. 

For the satisfaction of those who may have doubts as to the work¬ 
ing of the whole scheme, the operations under it might for a time 
at least be limited to a certain amount in money, or to a limited 
number of acres in each union or division of a county. 

The eagerness of villagers engaged iu various trades and occupa¬ 
tions, and of the rural labourers—especially the most careful among 
them—to secure allotments even on discouraging terms, and at 
rents often as high "as £6 or £8 per acre, is ample proof that these 
small holdings would be speedily sold. The aotion of the labourers 
with regard to the “ Allotments Extension Act, 1882,” which gives 
them the right to rent charity lands, is a further proof in tl^e same 
direction. Speakers and writers of a certain school are never Weary 
of charging the rural population with a want, of thrift. It is diffi¬ 
cult to find out, however, what means the agricultural laborer has 
for saving, or what inducements he has to be thrifty. In Switzer¬ 
land and other parts of the Continent every facility and inducement 
are given to the labouring man to acquire land. He works with a 
reasonable hope of acquiring it. A couple who are engaged will 
defer their marriage fqjr years until their aggregate savings are suffi¬ 
cient to start life on a small holding, or to buy a small plot of land 
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with Which to supplement their other earnings. In England every 
•difficulty is placed in the way of the labourer in this respect, and 
the very idea of possessing property in'land is strange to him. He 
marries early because there is no inducement for him to wait.* He is 
as well off at the age of twenty^one as he is likely to be at thirty. 
For him, sq far as the land is concerned, the lower rounds of the 
social ladder have been deliberately broken away, and it is almost 
impossible for him to ascend. There is no career open to him in an 
occupation Which he understands and loves, and so it comes to pass 
that tha only outlet for the most able and enterprising Is to get away 
from the land, to emigrate, or to migrate into the towns, to work 
on railways, in mines, or factories. Let the labourer once know, 
however, that if he can save from £12 to £20 he can become the 
owner of a couple of acres of land and have enough left to work it; 
let him also know that by further sayings—his own or jointly with 
others—-he can add to his possessions, and that by still further care 
and thrift he might have a house—a home of his own from which no 
one can evict him—and a magical advance would set in, in tho 
habits, aims, modes of thought, in independence of character—in 
short in the whole social status—of our rural population, such as 
sermons on sobriety, homilies on thrift, and tracts against early 
marriages, and other exhortations are powerless to secure. 

There are other legitimate means by which this process of com- 
munalisation of the land might be hastened, but which can only be 
lightly touched on in the limits of this paper. There are thousands 
of acres lying tenantless and uncultivated at the present time. 
Writers in our agricultural journals draw melanoholy pictures of 
“ field after field and farm after farm uncultivated and overgrown 
with briars, rubbish, and switch.” An experienced agriculturist in 
the Eastern counties writing on the subject laments “ the strange 
spectacle of farms and land abandoned to the forces of nature. Why 
^migrate,” he says, “ with hundreds of thousands of acres of ready 
cleared and old cultivated land in England f ” It seems but just and 
right in the interests of the people that a special and progressive 
tax should be laid on land in this condition for the purpose of com¬ 
pelling tho owners to cultivate or to sell it. All unoccupied lands 
should be rated to the local rates, and enclosures of every kind by 
private persons forbidden. Peasant proprietary has been described 
by an Eminent foreign writer as a “ lost art ” in England. With a 
vie# td restore and encourage it the principles of agriculture should 
form a prominent subject taught in all our rural schools.' To each 
elementary school a piece of laud should be attaohod to illustrate by 
practice the instruction given iq the school. The cultivation of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, dairying, bee-keeping, the relations of 
air, water, and manure to plant life, &c., should be taught and 
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practically illustrated. This education, added to the natural interest 
which exists in what is the oldest and most pleasant industry in the 
world, would cause the children to look to the land as the place of 
their future career. There is nothing new in this suggestion; it 
is carried out in principle in Switzerland and in other parts of the 
Continent. It is interesting also fp notice that even the power of 
purchasing land by the local authorities for the uses of the poor Was 
practically given to a limited extent by an Act of George III., which 
enabled “ churchwardens and overseers of any parish with consent 
, of inhabitants In vestry assembled to purchase, hire, or take on lease, 
land for the benefit of the poor. The amount raised for buildings 
and purchase of lands, &c„ not to exceed one shilling in the pound 
on property assessable to the poor to be so raised and expended in 
one year.” 

Besides acquiring lands by purohase, there are other directions in 
which the scheme advocated might fairly be tried. Crown lands, 
suitable wastes and commons, and also lands held by corporate 
bodies, offer ready facilities for the creation of a class of cultivating 
owners. By selling the Crown lands on the terms named the extra* 
vagant and wasteful expenditure at present connected with their 
management would be saved, and the Government, relieved from the 
difficulty and expense of such management, would become mere 
receivers of well-secured quit rents. The charity lands of the 
country could also, with advantage to all concerned, be treated in the 
same manner. These lands left for the benefit of the poor exist in a 
large number, if not in most, of the parishes in England. The action 
of the Charity Commissioners with regard to these charities has the 
effect too often of taking these lands from the labouring classes, to 
whom they belong, by means of new schemes framed mainly for the 
benefit of the middle and wealthier classes. The schemes for the 
Dauqtsey Charity in Wiltshire, the Horsham Charity, and the free 
school at Seaming, in Norfolk, are, among others, instances of this' 
injustice, which the poor in the respective districts bitterly feel, and 
against which they and their friends have protested in vain. By 
handing these lands over to the local authorities to be sold on the 
terms named, in small holdings of from one to twenty acres eaoh, the 
benefits of the charities would be secured to the labouring olasses in a 
form they can appreciate and best understand. Even the proceeds 
of these lands might be dealt with to purchase more land. The 
effect of doles and other gifts on the recipients is of a very doubtful 
character, and the distribution of them in not a few cases is made 
the occasion of a great deal of petty sectarian and social persecution. 
Power might, therefore, be given to the inhabitants of those districts 
to whom the charities belong to determine, if they should think fit, 
that the quit rents, instead of being distributed in doles and gifts. 
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and eaten np by extravagant and often scandalous expenses, should 
be devoted to the purchase of more land to be prepared and sold in the 
manner ndmed. In this way the communalisation of the land of a 
parish by a steady and gradual process might be carried on. 

perhaps the most important question of all in connection with this- 
subject is that of enclosures. From 1710 to 1867 above seven millions 
of acres—nearly one-fourth of the cultivated land in England and 
Wales—have, been enelosed. The lands of cottage farmers and small 
holders have been absorbed into large estates, and the valuable rights 
of the peasantry over commons and waste lands—rights of feed¬ 
ing cattle, pigs, poultry, cutting fuel, &c.—have been extinguished. 
A witness before a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1827 stated that from 1760 to that time they—the cottagers—" had 
lost about four million acres of common which they had formerly the 
privilege of using for* their cattle, poultry, and for a variety of other 
purposes.” The evil was not confined to tho men whose rights 
where confiscated, but it affected Jiis descendants, who were perma¬ 
nently cut off from the land. Even in cases where the holders were 
bought out or bribed out by some small compensation the effect was- 
the same—to diminish and destroy the peasantry as a class. Sir 
Robert Peel, in bis speech on the Enclosures Bill of 1844, seems to 
have raised a warning voioe against tbe danger and injustice of tbis 
proceeding. He said, ‘ J Tbe House must be cautious how they 
dealt lightly with those rights. The poorer classes of. the commu¬ 
nity had feelings on the subject. The rights of common connected 
them with the soil, and made them feel interested in the tenure of the 
land. It might be more beneficial to a tenant that he should 
accept £2 or £3, but recollect that you were not dealing with the 
rights of the individual but with that of his successor. 11 Enclosures 
and encroachments are still going on in every direction. “ The 
Dartmoor Preservation Society,” an association recently formed,, has 
just issued its first annual report. According to this report the 
Government has recently enclosed two thousand acres. “ A second 
enclosure of Six hundred acres was completed last year (1882) on 
Tavistock Common by the agents of the Duke of Bedford, by which 
an old historic moorway, called the “ Lich Path,” of vital importance 
to commoners having a right of pasture in the neighbourhood of the 
Cowsicr was completely blocked. It was begun two years ago;, 
but a timely protest stopped it. How, however, despite all protests, 
it has been completed, and threats of extension are indulged in. 
In addition to rights of way stopped, these enclosures mean so many 
hundred acres of the best pasture lost to the commoners. A third 
enclosure of eight hundred acres was erected by private enterprise 
with the sanction of the Duchy officers. The enterprise failed, as 
others have done before, the only appreciable result being the trans- 
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forence of the pasture lands from the hands of the tenant to the 
landlord without a farthing compensation.” The Jreport concludes 
its notice of these encroachments by saying that 7 the list which it 
gives, though not complete, is yet " ample to give force to a heavy 
indictment against the policy of thojo who are bent on appropriating 
the best portions of tbe moor, regardless of the claims of the weaker 
on ' i s and of tbe violation of tbe moral code.” ► 

The larger number of these enclosures, however much opposed to 
justice and right, have yet been legalised by territorial parliaments 
« by means of the various “ Enclosure Acts,” of which, it is stated, 
more than two thousand have been passed during the present 
century. But thero is another class of enclosures to which the 
present scheme of “ Peasant Proprietary and Occupying Ownership ” 
has a closer relationship, and with which it proposes to deal, 
namely, those which have received no legal saction, but wMeh have 
been appropriated by landlords by the simple action of “ might Over 
right,” by the power of a long purse over the poverty of thoso 
despoiled. Hundreds of thousands of acres of these encroachments 
exist in the country. They are well known, and can be pointed out 
in almost every district. The possession of them rests on neither 
law nor purchase, but on the process of simple “land-grabbing.” 
The whole of these lands should without compensation be restored 
to the local authorities of the several districts in which they are 
situated* to be sold according to tbe provisions of tbe scheme under 
consideration. 

It may he safely assumed that one of the first results of the 
enfranchisement of the rural classes will be an organised and 
powerful agitation for the restitution of all enclosures, road-sides, 
village lands, and encroachments of every kind, which have taken 
place, say, within the present century, and of which the holders can 
show no title based either on purchase or Act of Parliament. Pro¬ 
fessor Fawcett, in the paper already referred to, declares that 
respect for the rights of property is more widely diffused in England 
than perhaps in any other country. On this assumption the agita¬ 
tion for the restitution of these illegally appropriated land# will be 
carried On. The people of both town and country will join in the 
demand, and it will be for all upholders of the rights of'property 
to aid. To oppose such a claim would be to aVow that the property 
of the rich and strong only is to be respected, and to give sanction 
to— , ■< 


“ Tbe good old rule, the simple plan 
That they should tako who have the power, 
And thoy should keep who can.” 


Jesse Collikgs. 
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Who, and what is the Mabdi P* ia a question to which no very 
detailed answer has been given by the English press since the 
figure of this “ Moslem Messiah ” became so suddenly prominent in 
the political arena through his triumph over the ill-filled army of 
Hicks Fashaj yet, in order justly to estimate the Character and 
extent of the influence which such a personage may exert in the 
East, it is surely important clearly to understand the origin of the 
idea which he represents and the nature of its reception by tho 
Moslem world, # The accounts which have been given by newspaper 
correspondents, and Which seem to have been gathered somewhat 
hastily by oral information, have been imperfoct and contradictory ; 
but this is not altogether due to the imperfect understanding of the 
subject by the questioner or to untrustworthy replies from the Moslem 
informant, for the number of distinct and apparently conflicting tradi¬ 
tions which exist, both in Arab literature and in oral tradition, con¬ 
cerning the expected prophet, is sufficiently great to puzzle, at first, 
even a very, diligent student of the subjoot It is not until the true 
meaning and origin of these legends is understood, and their deri¬ 
vation from the ancient Iranian mythology has been traced, that 
tho real harmony of expressions apparently irreconcilable becomes 
clearly comprehensible. 

First* it ia remarkable that the Mahdi, or “ guide,” whose 
figure has become so important in Moslem lands, and so familiar 
even in the Christian West, is never mentioned in the Korda at all; 
and although the references to the last judgment in the Suras are 
numerous and detailed, the eschatology of Islam, and especially the 
expectations of a time of trouble and of a future prophet, are muoh 
later developments of the faith mentioned by commentators and 
esoteric students who lived in times when the first force and 
energy of, the great wave of Arab conquest had died out,* aud the 
expectation of universal power had been disappointed. It is, 
on the other hand, a mistake to suppose that the dogmas 'con¬ 
nected with the copoing of the Mahdi are of Shiah origin, and 
not accepted by the Sunni sects. The coming again of the twelfth 
Imam, who was an historic personage named El Mohdi, and who died 
or disappeared in the cave near Baghdad in the ninth century a.d., 
is indeed an important Shiah belief; but the idea of the Imam, a 
divine incarnation, is distinct from and opposed to the Sunni con¬ 
ception of a predicted “ guide ** or Mahdi, who is to be a mortal 
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messenger of God, whose coming was foretold, according to‘ the 
tradition, by Muhammad himself, This distinction it, is most 
important to keep clearly in view. The Shiahs of Persia represent a 
population of some 15,000,000; the four great Sunni sects together 
include a total of 145,000,000 souls; and it is to the immense 
majority of the true believers, and not to the small minority of the 
Persian schismatics, that the Soud&ni prophet consequently appeals. 
Impartial writers are accustomed generally to assume, first, that the 
Moslem creed is a very pure and elevated monotheistic faith; secondly, 
..that the Moslem world contrasts with the West in the profoundly 
religious character of its society, including every class ; thirdly, that 
a fanatioism resting solely on religious conviction is to be recog¬ 
nised among all Moslems, and forms a very dangerous' element of 
Oriental politics; fourthly, that a religious sympathy .exists between 
the faithful in all lands which may render the triumph of Jslam 
in Western Asia a most disastrous circumstance for England in 
India. 

As regards these beliefs I would urge that, after residing for six 
years in Moslem lands, after studying the religious question with 
special care among the peasantry, among the upper classes, and 
among the ruling caste, tpid after reading the most generally accepted 
authorities, I have gradually become convinced, first, that there is 
no Moslem nation in existence among whom the faith exists untinged 
by traces of earlier and lower forms of superstition, and that even in 
the Kor&n itself the survival and sanction of such superstition is 
plainly discernible in spite of much that is noble and spiritual in 
thought and language. Secondly, that Moslem lands present a spec¬ 
tacle from a religious point of view very closely parallel to that 
which is usual in the Christian West, and that while there is much 
real piety and morality among the respectable classes, and much 
cynical disregard of principle among the ruling and worldly ranks, 
there is among the Moslem peasantry an indifference to religious 
dogma and a survival of pagan superstition which exceeds the preju¬ 
dice and the indifference of the lower classes at home as much as 
the ignorance and brutality of the Fellah exceeds the condition of 
our English peasantry. Thirdly, as regards the fanatical spirit, it 
is important to recognise that massacre and outrage have never 
arisen in Moslem lands from the mere proi opting of religious belief. 
The political agitator in all lands has found it possible to stir up and 
direct for his own purposes the fierce and untutored passions of the 
ignorant and impatient, but where such incitement has not occurred 
the Moslem lives at peace with the Christian, and the spirit of 
fanaticism sleeps or is kept in restraint by the ordinary deterrent 
considerations which are afforded by law and social order. Fourthly, 
as regards the unity of Islam, no observer who has dwelt among 
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Moslems, who has been able to witness the behaviour of Indian 
Moslem 'soldiers to the Egyptian Moslem Fellahiu, or who has 
studied, the history of Moslem sects, can long remain in ignorance 
of the fact that the name of Islam covers differences of belief and of 
interest as wide and deep as these Which separate the Armenian from 
the Roman Catholic, or the Copt from the Nonconformist. 

Such views do not arise from cynioal disbelief in religious sin¬ 
cerity, but from careful study of the Korin and from much con¬ 
versation with Moslems of all grades; and experience has led more 
than one observer to appreciate clearly that Englishmen as a rulo* 
over-estimate both the purity and sublimity of the Moslem frith on 
the one hand, and the civilisation and intelligence of the Moslem 
world on the other. We have to deal with a creed which was 
formulated by meji little advanced beyond the condition of the 
savage, and with a population utterly deficient in education and in 
power of thought. If, then, we endeavour to treat such beliefs and 
such races as though they stood equally high in the scale of progress 
with the educated thought and intelligent social condition of tho 
West, we shall commit a mistake hardly less absurd than that which 
would be at once recognised if a theorist were to propose the intro¬ 
duction of competitive examinations among the Hottentots or tho 
Todas of India. 

^ The mind'of the great genius of Arabia was far too fully occupied 
with the present to allow of his giving an elaborate system of 
eschatology to his disciples. The end was near, the great day of 
judgment was at hand, and on this thought he dwells again and 
again; hut the conception of a future time of trouble, when Islam 
should be oppressed and faith should fail from earth, is not one 
which could have prevailed in the day of victory, when the energy 
of the race was raised to its highest pitch by the intoxication of 
continual victory and the enjoyment of unhoped-for wealth, volup¬ 
tuous pleasure, and glorious fame. The expectations to which 
we must now devote our attention are consequently part of a later 
development of Islam, when the first flush of conquest had faded, 
and when doubt had arisen and foreign influences invaded the 
original conceptions of the victorious faith.' 

The Mahdi, or “ guide,” as he is called in common Arabio (more 
correctly the Muhdi or Mohdi), has been wrongly termed the 
« Messiah of the Moslems;" for the true Messiah, according to 
Sunni belief, is “our Lord Jesus,” whose coming is also among tho 
signs of the last day. He has also been confused by recent writers 
with the beast and with ed Dejll, the false Messiah; but his true 
character is that of a prophet like Muhammad, and bearing the 
same name, while his father’s name should be ’Abd Allah, his 
family of the Koreish tribe, and the place of his appearance Arabia. 
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The tradition is referred back to the authority of 'Abdallah II n 
Mas’Ad, and of ’Ali, the Lion of God, but it is not founded on any 
explicit statement in the KorAn. The SaudAni prophet fails, it is 
true, in many respects to fulfil the traditional expectations, hut at 
least one saving clause exists which-may be quoted in his favour, in 
the passage wherein Muhammad declares, “ God knoweth best whom 
lie will appoint for his messenger” (Sura vi. 124). 

The signs of the last days are divided into two categories, and of 
these the eigfyt lesser may be said to have been nearly all fulfilled 
when the year 1300 of the Hejira opened and the Mahdi first 
appeared. The decay of faith, the promotion of mean men to dig¬ 
nity, the rule of slave women over the faithful, tumults and seditions, 
a war between Islam and the Turks, great distress throughout the 
earth, and revolt in Irak and Syria are recognised by Students of the 
Sunna as being either already evident or on the brink of fulfilment. 
Whether the tenth lesser sign be yet fulfilled, and whether Medina 
now reaches to Yahab, is a detail which may perhaps be known to 
some of our Arabian explorers. 

The greater signs, among which the coming of the Mahdi is 
reckoned, are seventeen in all, and it must be confessed that some 
at least among these seem unlikely to be for the present literally 
fulfilled. The sun must rise in the west; the beast must emerge 
from the earth near Mecca; the walls of Stamboul must fall by 
miracle before an invading foe; the Messih ed Dej&l, or “Lying 
Anointed One,” marked KFR on his forehead, one-eyed, and riding 
from Irak on an ass, must lay waste the earth. The true Messiah 
(our Lord JesuS) must appear on the minaret at Damascus, must 
zeign in Jerusalem, and defeat Gog and Magog, and slay ed DejAl at 
the gate of Lydda. A .massacre of the Jews, an invasion of Syria by 
the great giants (Gog and Magog), who are to drink dry the sea of 
Galilee, a smoke which shall fill the world, a relapse of Arabia into 
paganism, the discovery of hid treasures in Euphrates, the destruc¬ 
tion of tho Kaaba by negroes, beasts and stones speaking with 
human voices, a fire in Yemen, a man of the sons of Kali tan wielding 
a rod, and an icy wind from Damascus which shall sweep away the 
souls of all who have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, and. blow to 
heaven the KorAn itself; these are the great wonders which, together 
with tho coming t of the Mahdi, will prepare the way for the 
tremendous Ydm ed Din, or final day of judgment. 

That some of this imagery is borrowed from the Bible/ some of it 
from Rabbinical tradition, and some from Christianity, with wbiob, 
in its heretical forms, Muhammad was well acquainted, it is impos¬ 
sible to doubt. Other details seem to have a Persian derivation, 
and this is perhaps most evident in the case of “ the beast ” who is 
to rise on Mount JSafa and seal the living, to distinguish the faithful 
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from the infidels. No doubt in some respects this expectation 
reminds ue of the Apocalypse of St. John, but the huge monster 
described by the commentators recalls the righteous three-legged 
ass who stands in the ocean, according to the Bundahish, hud .which 
will show its neck and its enormous ears in the last days, when the 
evil creation is to be destroyed. The beast, according to the Sunna, 
will for three days show her head above eartb, reaching to heaven 
itself. The head is that of a bull, with hog’s eyes, stag’s horns, the 
cars of the elephant, the neck of the ostrich. The body is striped 
like that of a tiger, the legs are like a camel’s, with the tail of a 
ram, and the terrible voice of the ass. It will bring with it the rod 
of Moses and the seal of Solomon, and with the former the pious man 
will be marked Mbmen on the forehead, and the infidel will be 
sealed K&fir with the latter, before the judgment day. The Persian 
monster is desoribedf as “ being very righteous,” and the beast of 
Islam will demonstrate the falseness of every other creed, after which 
it seems that she is once more to sink into the earth, which now 
rests on her back, After she has assisted the true Messiah in his con¬ 
flict with the Mesih ed Dej&l. 

Such briefly are the orthodox apocalyptic expectations of the 
Sunni Moslems, and without dwelling further upon them or endea¬ 
vouring to traoe them to their origin, and to explain the apparent 
absurdities of their symbolism, we may now pass on to inquire how 
far they are believed by the Moslem world in general. 

We must not forgot that, as in our own land, so among the 
Moslems, there are-many grades of education and many divergencies 
of belief. The Ylema who receive collegiate training in the dogmas 
of their religion hold views very different from those of the ignorant 
peasant who lives in a village without a mosque, who can neither 
read nor write, and indeed can probably not often repeat the Fathak 
or first S&ra of the Kor&n. I havo endeavoured in several publica¬ 
tions to show how little removed from the paganism of the times of 
ignorance are the prayerless Arab trihos of the Syrian desert, the 
stone and tree-worshipping Fellahin of Syria, und the Egyptian 
peasants, who yet adore the old gods of Khemi under names but 
little altered, and with attributes easily recognised as derived from 
those of the companions of Osiris. Suoh superstitions are condemned, 
it is true, by the Imams and Softas, who are better acquainted with 
the teaching of Muhammad, but the survival of local superstitions is 
far more general in Arab countries than it is in even the most remote 
corners of Wales, of Scotland, or of Brittany. 

The educated student, that is to tiHy the man who can write, can 
read the Kor&n, and recite the principal portions, cannot fail to be 
aware that intolerance and fanatical hate of the unbeliever were 
never countenanced by Muhammad. He cannot but recall the 
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words of the Kor&n, which declare that every nation shall be judged 
by God from its own book. “Whoso believeth in God and in the 
last day, and doeth that which is right, upon them shall no fear 
come, neither shall they be put to shame ” (Sura v. 73). Such Mas the 
Prophet’s judgment with regard tp Jews, Christians, and Sabians— 
those, in fact, to whose sacred literature his own beliefs were so deeply 
indebted. 

Yet in spite of the tolerance of the Kor&a, and the practice of the 
early Khalifs, it cannot be denied that fanatical feeling i% strongest 
among the educated Moslem classes, although # it may perhaps be 
doubted how far race hatred, and the sense of injury due to foreign 
oppression, may really account for a sullenness which is generally 
attributed to religious hate. 

As regards apocalyptic expectations, even among the educated in 
Islam there is a divergence of opinion perhaps equal to that which 
is found among ourselves; and among the lower classes the know¬ 
ledge of the Sunna is far too imperfect and vague to allow of their 
being considered very deeply impressed with such convictions. The 
peasantry are as a rule indifferent to religious doctrine, and far more 
impressed with the mysterious power of the local saint, at whose 
shrine they worship with sacrifices and dances, votive offerings of 
lamps, and fruit, and blossoms, than concerned with the tremendous 
imagery of the Suras and the traditional literature of tho faith. In 
Syria I have heard the peasantry say openly that they had no hope 
of deliverance by any Mahdi, and if they are stirred by the news 
which comes from the Softdan, it is rather because they are interested 
in an Arab revolt from Turkish tyranny than by reason of any 
very deep religious convictions as to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the Kor&n. The orthodox belief in a time of trouble which must 
precede the triumph of the Mahdi also offers a very convenient 
excuse for apathy even among the most pious. The appointed time 
will arrive, and the predestined fate of every soul will be accom¬ 
plished, say these spiritless fatalists, without any action being 
necessary on the part of the faithful; and thus while they would 
flock to the standard of a victorious prophet when he approached 
sufficiently near, they are content to sit with folded hands so long as 
the power of the Christian West is evidently in the ascendant. 

The danger of the Mahdi’s triumph is thus politipal rather than 
purely religious, and it is the desperation which arises from the 
oppression of Arab races by the Turks that wo have to fear rather 
than the fanatioal zeal of united Islam. Arabia has long meditated 
revolt, Syria has long groaned under the rule of fierce Kurdish 
administrators, and in the army of the Mahdi they perceive a possible 
nucleus of resistance, by aid of which they may hope to shake off 
the hated yoke of Turkish authority. 
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If we may trust the latest news from Syria, it is not merely with 
the Mahdi that we may have to deal. Secret societies, acting in 
sympathy* with the -old p0rty of 'Ar&bi, directed, there* is only too 
•much reason to fear, 1>y restless spirits who are not Arabs but 
Europeans (nay, we may even, say Englishmen), are plotting in 
Damasous and elsewhere the ruin of Turkey and the establishment 
of an Arab khalifate. 

It is in the ferment which may thus be created throughout 
the Levant that the real danger lies, and not in any deep 
hatred of Englishmen as Christian* or of Western oivilisation., 
as opposed to Islam. It is against an outbreak of the mob on the 
established system of society, and against the only existing elements 
of law and order, that the politician has to guard in treating 
Oriental questionsj\po less Ihan in guiding the course of Western 
government. The 'Mahdi in the Soudan has personally shown 
himself tolerant towards Christian missionaries and captives, how¬ 
ever brutal his wild Berbers may be in the hour of victory. As far 
as we are able yet to judge we may have to deal not with a blind 
fanatic, but with an able and calculating leader, whose warlike 
capabilities may be equalled by his political foresight. At present 
we know little, but when he has advanced nearer to civilisation his 
success will mainly depend on the strength and wisdom of his 
per^dnal character. That he is the ally, if not the nominee, of the 
slave-traders there is every reason to believe; that he is favourably 
regarded by the Meccan religious leaders (who have a special 
interest in slave-trading) seems to be indicated by the reported 
refusal of the Sherif to denounce the Soudani as an impostor. It is 
not impossible that he may yet make his way to the holy city, and 
set Arabia and Syria in flames before trying his strongth against 
the Assouan fortifications. True, he is not an Arab by birth, and 
he is of a black hue, which might be thought unacceptable by the 
Semitic Moslems; but such traditional considerations have very 
little weight in comparison with the prestige of his victory over an 
English general; and not only the favourite heroes of Arab legends 
(Antar, and Zir, and Jandabah), but even Moses himself, according 
to Moslem tradition, was as black as the Berber Mahdi. 

It should also not be forgetten that the traditions relating to the 
Mahdi represent him sometimes as arising in some remote country 
and not in Arabia, but that in this case he is expected to march on 
Mecca, when the blood of Moslems will be shed like water in the 
streets of the holy city. There is thus a spiritual as well as a 
practical reason why the Soud&ni plbphet should attempt to reach 
Arabia, and the defence of Suakim becomes consequently of primary 
importance. 

In General Gordon we possess a representative who understands 

VOL. xxxv. n.s. t 
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the nature of the movement as here indicated, and who knows the 
Arab and the negro alike. Gordon's success will be England's 
success; Gordon’s failure (but General Gordon does not fail) would 
be a most serious blow to the prestige of England. All political 
parties are thus in agreement on tips point, that, through thick and 
thin, General Gordon must be supported by England. 

There remains, however, a class of Moslems for which no parallel 
can be found in the West, namely that of the Dorwish orders, to 
one of which the Mahdi belongB. While 'Arabi Pasha was lying 
, entrenched afc Tell-el-Kebir, the desert slopes around his camp were 
thronged with theso holy men, and their prophecies decided on more 
than one occasion the movements of the Egyptian troops. The 
English army at Kassassin unwittingly owed its water-supply to the 
religious scruples of a respected Derwish from Upper Egypt, and 
Koran-readers were found among the prisoners who fell into our 
hands after the first engagements. The power of the great Derwish 
societies, and the widely spreading ramifications of their organisa¬ 
tion, render them of the greatest importance on an occasion when, as 
in the present case, their members are instructed by an energetic and 
able chief. The agents who have spread the news of the Mahdi’s 
success in Africa, in Arabia, and even as far as Euphrates, appear to 
be members of the Derwish orders, and the victories of the Mahdi 
seem in part at least to have been due to the blind devotion d£.hi$_ 
Derwish gh&zis. 

The Derwish orders are secret societies, with rules of initiation, 
oaths of obedience, mystic ceremonials and symbols, and all the 
paraphernalia of organisations which demand unhesitating obedience 
to the commands of an autocratic chief believed to act by divine 
inspiration. There are good reasons for supposing (though there is 
no time now to enter deeply into the question) that the higher grades 
of initiation gradually lead up to a scepticism such as is known to 
have distinguished the old Ism&ileh sect in the early days of Islam, 
but the danger which arises from the action of the Derwish orders 
is all the more serious because the leaders of the societies are 
influenced by worldly considerations rather than by fanaticism, 
while they edn count with certainty on the devotion of the numerous 
members of the lower grades whosd zeal requires no stimulus beyond 
a simple order from the sheikh. The Mahdi is said to belong to the 
Eadriyeh order/ which is highly venerated in Egypt, and which 
# preserves mpny curious pagan superstitions, including the worship of 
the gigantic shoe of their founder. They are distinguished by white 
banners, and are said to carry 'fishing-nets in procession; and with 
the M&lawiyeh and Ahmediyeh they are among the most powerful 
Of the Derwish orders in Egypt and in Syria as well. 

Such are the forces arrayed in Africa and Arabia against the 
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de facto Ehalif and against the Western world. It is not easy to 
calculate the strength of the movement or the limits of its activity, 
but in mafcy respects the condition of the Bast is not unlike that 
which existed when Muhammad’s victories became possible, and not 
unlike that of Southern Italy wjien Garibaldi dared to strike the 
blow which shattered the Neapolitan kingdom. Were England and 
France to hold their hand, and content themselves with action 
limited strictly to the extent of their own interests, it is olearly 
within the range of probability that Turkey might soon find itself 
engaged in a desjperate struggle with its Arab subjects, and the 
Sultan involved in a rebellion directed against his strongest < claim 
to the Khalifate, which consists in the de facto argument that he has 
possession of the two sanctuaries of Mecca and Jerusalem. 

The Sultan's claims are no doubt in other respects very weak. 
He is not of the Kofeish tribe, and not even of Arab race; but the 
office of tbe Khalif or “ successor " is founded on the old patriarchal 
system of Arab government, which seeks not a hereditary successor 
so much as a strong man, and which recognises the power of the 
sword, the guardianship of the two Hararns, and the possession of the 
holy relics (the Prophet’s cloak and the sword of Omar) as real 
claims in the pretension of the Sultan to the sacred offioe of Prince 
of the Faithful—claims equally strong with the somewhat doubtful 
nomijaaiion of Sultan Selim by the last of the Abbaside family. It 
is remarkable that the Mahdi’s denunciations seem to be directed 
against the Sultan and the Turks rather than against the English 
or the French, and it must not he forgotten that war with the Turks 
and the invasion of Mecca by a negro army aro among the greater 
signs of the end which have already been enumerated. It is for 
this reason that it becomes as vitally important to the Sultan as to 
the Khedive himself that Suakim and other harbours on the western 
shores of the Red Sea should be most carefully guarded, to prevent 
the possibility of a sudden transfer of the centre of disturbance from 
the Soudan to the Hej&x. 

The question of the effect which the Mahdi’s victories may have on 
the minds of Indian Moslems is one which is considered of import¬ 
ance scarcely inferior to that of the line of conduct which it may 
compel us to pursue in Egypt; yet it is little more than a year sinoe 
we were able to trust our Indian Moslem regiments to fight in our 
behalf against their co-religionists in Egypt in a war which had been 
publicly proclaimed as a jehad against the infidel. It may perhaps 
be seen from what has been said above that the supposed religious 
sympathy of Moslems in different parts of the world, belonging to 
different raoes and various sects, and having conflicting interests alid 
very different beliefs, is a sentiment of which the weakness has been 
proved by the failure of the Sultan’s pan-Islamic schemes. The 
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Indian Moslems are of the Shaft or broad school, while the Turks 
are Hanifeh and the Egyptian peasantry Maleki; and not only does 
this sufficiently broad distinction exist, but the best authorities (as 
quoted by Barth and by Herklotz) agree that the Moslem faith in 
India is deeply tinged with Brahminical and Buddhist ideas, which 
render it distinct as a system from the Islam of the Levant. It 
has, in fact, more in common with the Shiah tradition than with 
any Sunni form of orthodoxy, and the irremediable schism between 
Persia and the Sunni sects is too well known to need more than a 
passing allusion. The Mahdi will not influence the Persian Moslems, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether his pretensions will excite any 
dangorpus emotion among our Indian Moslems so long as he is 
known to be powerless against the strength of England in Egypt. 
The Indian Moslems, in short, like those of the Levant, are more 
keenly impressed with veneration for local doitfes (for such strangely 
composite figures, for instance, as Buddi ed Din) than with the 
apocalyptic expectations of the Kor&n literature. Their eyes aro 
turned homewards rather than to the cradle of their faith, and 
although so large a proportion of the Mecca pilgrims are Indian, the 
Eastern Moslem is debarred by difference of language, of custom, 
and of race from any very intimate association with tho pilgrims who 
come from Arab-speaking lands. The fellah in Egypt aAd the 
Moslem sowar in our Indian army meet as strangers, with sentiimcnts 
respectively of fear and of contempt, and so do the various races 
who all profess Islam meet together at Mecca. 

It must, however, be confessed that we are confronted by a 
dilemma due to the victories of the Mahdi in the Soudan which 
may prove more serious than even that of 1882. It is recognised 
by many writers that ’Ar&bi carried with him the sympathy of 
the whole native population of Egypt, yet the triumph of ’Arabi 
could not be calmly contemplated by any sober statesman. The 
elements of stability cannot be expected to be found in the govern¬ 
ment of Arab lands by a race which has so long been subject to 
foreign rule as to have lost the very tradition of power, and which 
fails to produce men of sufficient education and ability for tho 
successful conduct of government. Thus, though the sentiment 
common among Englishmen in favour of native self-government 
and against foreign domination may incline 'is to view with favour 
the revolt of the Arab race against Turkish corruption and oppres¬ 
sion, it must unfortunately be allowed by all who have studied the 
question on the spot that the elements of stability and order are to 
be Found at present only on the other side, and that the attempt at 
self-emancipation must entail heavy responsibility on both England 
and France, if not on other nations. 

If we are prepared to substitute for the foreign power of Turkey 
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our own power as protectors, then no doubt we may witness with 
equanimity the revolt of the Arab and African races from the 
tyranny of Turkish misrule. We cannot, however, hope that the 
destruction of the power of the Porte will lead to the establishment 
of a purer, stronger, and more ciVilised regime, if the material of the 
governing class is to be sought solely among the barbarous native 
Moslem classes of Arab birth. Anarchy and bloodshed will be the 
inevitable fate of the Levantine countries when the present system is 
overthrown, unless protected states, or governments Earned on the 
principles of tkat*which has made the Lebanon prosperous and free, 
are substituted by the influence of the European powers immediately 
interested in the matter. 

Prophets have arisen in every country since Islam was first pro¬ 
mulgated, and *have .failed generally to produce any lasting impres¬ 
sion ; but prophets came and failed before Muhammad succeeded, 
and if the strong man of genius be again come to Islam, it will 
require something stronger than the forces at the command of 
General Gordon and Laker Pasha to stop the course of his trium¬ 
phant advance. In'the Derwish organisation tjho Mahdi possesses a 
power which is of the highest value in spreading a knowledge of his 
success, arijd in the slave-trading interest he has a strength which 
will win jhim support along the whole line whereby the African 
capffWJff'B^e led through Mecca and the Hej&z to the north. It is not 
then fanaticism and religious pretensions that we have most to fear 
in the Mahdi/but the very human element of his influence over the 
wild*populatiohs of Africa, Arabia, and Syria. 


C. R. CoNDEB. 
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I.—POLITICAL. 

Seldom on the eve of the parliamentary session has the policy both 
of the Government and the Opposition been placed so clearly before 
the country as at the present moment. What Ministers will attempt 
to do, and hew the Conservatives will] endeavour to prevent their 
doing it, havo boon stated on many different platforms in equally 
distinct terms. The contents of the Queen’s Speech to be |?ead a week 
hence might be predicted with absolute certainty, and might indeed 
be found in the successive political articles published in this 
Review during the last few months. The three 1 chief pieces of legis¬ 
lation announced will be a Franchise Bill, a London Government 
Bill, and a County Government Bill. There will of course be also a 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and the renewal of the Railway Commission 
will be provided for. But the main business of the session will be 
electoral reform; and, while it is doubtful whether time will be found 
to deal with the administration of the metropolis, it is exceedingly 
improbable that a measure for the establishment of representative 
boards in counties will reach an advanced stage, even if\ it is laid 
before the House of Commons at all. For ourselves wo nave con¬ 
sistently refused to believe in the realisation of any other prospect. 
Ho credence has ever been given here to the predicted postponement 
of parliamentary reform any more than to the prophesied disruptJbn of 
tho Cabinet—based, as these latter vaticinations have been, upon the 
discovery of an antagonism between the speeches of Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain.* A Reform Bill will bo introduced at the 
earliest possible opportunity. It will apply to Iroland as well as 
to England. It will be unaccompanied by any measure for the 
redistribution of seats. Whether Mr. Gladstone does or does not lay 
down certain broad principles upon that subject. Ministers will decline 
to associate it in any way with the extension of the franchise. 

Several days, possibly even some weeks, must elapse before the 
country is acquainted with the provisions of the Reform Bill. 
When the debate on the address is concluded, there will remain 
the election of • a Speaker and the appointment of the Grand 
Committees. The tactics to which the Conservatives are pledged 
during the discussions that will follow the reading of the Queen’s 
Speech, and that will occupy the greater part of the present month, 
will be repeated subsequently as often as opportunity allows. 
The ‘"Conservative policy has been enunciated with emphasis 
and clearness, not merely by the leaders of. the party but by 
their organs in tho press. Ministers are to be attacked along 
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the whole line. The indictment to be preferred against them is 
nothing less than one of universal blundering, of wholesale incom¬ 
petence, of persistent vacillation and ingrained ineptitude. Lord 
Carnarvon in a recent speech at Taunton, every taunt of which, by- 
the-bye, might be retorted either on the Conservative administration 
of four years ago generally or on himself in particular, denounced Mr. 
Gladstone, his colleagues, and ail their works with such indiscrimma- 
ting vehemence that those of his audience who accopted his censures 
must have doubted whether it was possible for a Liberal Minister 
to, perform a single action of a morally respectable \ind. ' Egypt,. 
India, South Africa, Australia, our relations with France, Germany, 
and the other powers, will all furnish weapons of attack to thfe Tory 
managers. Where much dirt is thrown, some it is hoped will stick, 
and the calculation # of the Opposition is that it will be hard indeed 
if, upon one of the many issues they raise, a factious combination 
cannot be effected which will upset or at least seriously discredit the 
Government. More than a quarter of a century has passed since Mr. 
Disraeli accused Lord Palmerston of striving to divert public atten¬ 
tion from the weakness of his administration at home by a blus¬ 
tering policy abroad. Adopting tactics analogous to these, or sug¬ 
gestive of them, the Opposition now hope to succeed in distracting the 
thoughts of the country from the domestic reforms which Ministers 
Will introduce by dwelling upon their alleged indifference to Imperial 
interests.Egypt will thus be used as an instrument to obstruct the 
franchise Bfjl, and because it is found—a fact which the Conserva¬ 
tives havesteidily denied—that the country is bent upon giving the 
suffrage to th<£ agricultural labourer, an effort will be made to shake 
its resolution by exciting indignation against the Cabinet for restrict¬ 
ing the Egyptian frontier. Many of the Radicals below the gang¬ 
way, such is the argument of the Conservatives, are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the part played by England in the kingdom of 
the Khedive. The adhesion of the Irish members may probably be 
counted upon, and thus there is a reasonable chance that a coalition 
made up of Liberal Irreconcilable^, Irish Home Eulers, and Con¬ 
servatives, may place the Government in a minority. 

It has often happened that when the prelude of a Session has 
been this parade of belligerence, menace, and invective, the sequel, 
instead of being unusually-agitated, has proved exceptionally calm 
and even stagnant. Snob may be the case now. Whatever the 
event, it is at least as probable that serious divisions will assert 
themselves in the Conservative ranks as it is that a second Cave of 
Adullam .will disclose its recesses on the Liberal side. Mr. Albert 
Grey and other Whigs have criticised the forthcoming Reform 
Bill, but it remains to be seen whether they will arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that they have anything to gain by seceding from the 
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Government in the House of Commons. The experience of 1860 
is not encouraging. It was on the 13th of March of that year that 
Mr. Bright invented the happy metaphor which has since found a 
permanent place in the vocabulary of English politics, dost a 
month later Lord Elcho said, “No improper motive has driven us into 
this cave, where we are a most happy family, daily, I may say 
hourly, increasing in number and strength, and where we shall 
remain until we go forth to deliver Israel from oppression.” But 
what actually followed ? It is true the Adullamites were instru- 
. mental in bringing about the defeat of the RusseU ministry. But 
none of their number obtained office under Lord Derby in the 
following July. They did not give a uniform vote when Mr. Disraeli 
introduced household suffrage the following year, and, with the 
exception of Lord Elcho and Mr.Wyld, they voted with Mr. Gladstone 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church on the 6th of May, 1868. 
So moderate and whiggish a Liberal as Mr. Beaumont, speaking 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne a fortnight ago, admonished the week-kneed 
members of his party to be careful how they opposed the forthcoming 
measure of the Government. Nothing, he said, would induce him to 
make, even temporarily, common cause with the Conservatives again. 
He had had quite enough of that sixteen years ago. How can any rea¬ 
sonable person doubt that in these words may be found the common 
sense even of halting Liberalism, and that a new CaVo of Adullam 
political impossibility ? As a year after the Russell Reform Bill of 1866 
had been defeated, Mr. Disraeli introduced household frahobise, so it is 
perfectly conceivable that the Conservatives might in 1885 bring in 
a Reform Bill more comprehensive and advanced than that of 1884, 
—only the Conservatives are not likely to have the opportunity 
of proposing any legislation on the subject. There was never a 
time in the history of English politics when the formation of a 
middle party was more of a chimiera. The Whigs have never been 
wanting in the capacity to judge where their interest and salvation 
lie. They have not such short memories as to have forgotten the 
results of 1866, and they know perfectly well that the only alterna¬ 
tive to the acceptance of the ministerial measure is a step in the 
direction of their own political effacement. 

If we look at the Conservatives, what is the condition that reveals 
itself? In the House of Commons some of the Opposition, for 
instance, Lord Randolph Churchill, who continues to impress the 
country with a sense of capacity and courage that make him pre¬ 
eminent among the younger members of his party, are opposed 
upon principle to any extension of the franchise whatever ; others— 
and these probably comprise most of the occupants of the front 
bench—dissent from this view, are prepared, if necessary, to extend 
the franchise themselves in the fulness of time, and object to 
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the ministerial measure solely on the ground that it is imper¬ 
fect ; that it is not, in other words, accompanied hy a Redis¬ 
tribution Bill. In the House of Lords the' same divergences of 
sentiment exist. Lord Salisbury may, perhaps, find a formula 
sufficient to embrace all varieties? of party and prejudice, and carry, 
by an overwhelming majority, a motion which, without committing 
the peers to the definite approval, or disapproval, of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the agricultural labourer at some future time, may simply 
declare that the way in which the Government proposes to effect 
this now is not the way in which it ought to be effected. It would 
be premature, at the end of January, to draw the horoscope of May 
or June. But, on the whole, it is perhaps safe to reckon with the 
contingency that the Upper House ‘will throw out the Franchise 
Bill. It will then bo for Mr. Gladstone to decide whether he will 
immediately dissolve Parliament or reintroduce the measure, either 
in an autumn session or early in the following year. The course 
which he will ultimately adopt must be decided by considerations 
that cannot bo foreseen—by the figures and the temper of the 
majorities which the measure commands at the successive stages 
of its progress through the House of Commons, by the feeling 
which it arouses in the country, and by many other circumstances. 


Independently of parliamentary reform, the subjects on which the 
Opposition may be expected chiefly to challenge the policy of the 
Government are three in number : Egypt, colonial administration, 
Ireland. As regards Egypt, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the constituencies are prepared for a vote of want of con¬ 
fidence in Ministers. The Egyptian question* may be an effective 
one for purely parliamentary purposes, but it signally fails to stir 
popular feeling in any considerable degree. The Conservative 
speakers who during the past ten days have condemned most 
violently the Egyptian policy of the Government have not struck a 
responsive chord in the breast of the country. On the other hand, 
whether at Newcastle, at Birmingham, at Chelsea, or Bristol, the 
ministerial statements or omissions on this head have not excited 
any dissatisfaction. The Mahdi, the Soudan, Khartoum, and the 
imprisoned garrisons are excellent themes for the loose censure 
passed by Pall Mall clubmen upon anything and everything that 
a Liberal Government may do and may leave undone; but the stick 
that can be plied with suoh stinging effect in the West-end of 
London ; is an altogether impotent weapon in the great provincial 
capitals. We are not now concerned to vindicate the consistency of 
tho ministerial policy in Egypt. All we say is that these embittered 
recriminations, of which Egypt is the occasion, are of infinitely less 
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significance than is supposed at the Carlton, or, for that matter, at the 
Reform itself. . .* 

The most important step taken by the Government in the depart¬ 
ment of Egyptian affairs during the past month is the despatch of 
General Gordon. It appears from Sir Charles Dilke’a remarks in 
Kensington on Tuesday, January 22, that the idea of such a mission 
first suggested itself some time ago to the Government. That, 
however, is a matter of comparatively little moment. What really 
concerns us is to know the conditions under which General Gordon 
has postponed the active execution of the duties he had undertaken 
to discharge for the King of the Belgians on the Congo, and is 
now acting as the agent of the English Government in the north 
of Africa. An evening newspaper which has shown not a little 
enterprise in giving the world its version of General Gordon's 
ideas, asserts that there is a distinct conflict of opinion between the 
convictions of this distinguished soldier and the policy of the English 
Government; that while the latter is in favour of the unconditional 
evacuation of the Soudan, the former is in favour of the retention 
of a large portion of it—of, in fact, all its eastern provinces. Now 
there is no one who has denounced more strongly the abuses of the 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan than Gordon himself. It is, he has 
declared again and again, the curse of the country. But thaij is the 
opinion on the strength of which the English Government'isrnow 
acting. Ministers have never said that the Soudan should be uncon¬ 
ditionally conceded to the Mahdi. All which they have said is that 
Egyptian aggression in that part of the world should be firmly 
discouraged. Hence, the note addressed by our Government to 
Cherif Pacha’s Cabinet. Is not, therefore, the inference plain that 
General Gordon and the English Cabinet are of one mind, and that 
the object of the mission which he is now discharging is at once to 
assist the Egyptians in evacuating the Soudan, and to take steps 
which will ensure its settlement P It is inconceivable that a man 
holding the peculiar views of General Gordon should sacrifice his 
convictions for the sake of official employment. It is equally incon¬ 
ceivable that the Government which employs him should meditate 
the incorporation of the Eastern Soudan in the Egyptian system. If, 
therefore, we prefer to believe that the Pall Mall Gazette has uninten¬ 
tionally misrepresented General Gordon rather than that he is a traitor 
to his own faith, or that the English Cabinet has advised the Khedive to 
assume the responsibility of the equatorial provinces, that earnest and 
vivacious journal must not blame us. The conclusion to whioh facts 
point is that between General Gordon and our Government there is a 
substantial agreement on all matters of vital importance or that he 
would not. now be employed as their agent. 

In South Africa the Transvaal question is still unsettled, but the 
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lines upon which a solution will, if at all, be effected are - clear, and 
will commend themselves to the public .opinion of the country# In 
matters of detail concessions may bo madeby the Imperial Government 
to the Boers, but no rights oan be parted with which it is necessary in 
the interest either of the native tribes or of the trade-route to maintain. 
Those chiefs who are desirouB of admission may and will be taken 
into the pale of the Dutch Republic. Those who have no such wish 
will continue to remain outsido. In pursuance of this plan 
Manfcoroane and Montsioa will' be shut out. On tho’ other hand, 
Mospette and Mas&ouw will be included. What is absolutely essen¬ 
tial is that the'trade-route should bo kept open, and the Transvaal 
fro'ntier, as it is now proposed to be defined, will be a practical 
admission of this paramount necessity. 

Ireland generally^ and the relations between the Nationalists and 
the Loyalists in particular, will afford the material for much keen 
debate before the address is voted and at later points of the session. 
The Nationalists complain that they have a grievance, nor can it be 
denied that their case, as it is stated by them, is without some 
degree of plausibility. The Government have prohibited their 
meetings upon what was, they contend, inequitable and insufficient 
grounds. These meetings—such is the Nationalists’ plea—are 
thoroughly legitimate, and are held for no other purpose than to 
“demonstrate the necessity of further reforms in the land laws, and 
of including Ireland in the ministerial Franchise Bill. They take 
place in districts which are Catholic and National. The charac¬ 
teristics of Ulster, it is pointed out, have been grossly misrepresented. 
It numbers more Catholics than it does Protestants, the former being 
833,566, while of Episcopalians there are only 379,402, and of 
Presbyterians, 451,629. The Orangemen, who are accused of being 
the authors of the recent disturbances, have come from a distance, 
and the Orangeman who was killed the other day was proved to have 
resided forty miles from the place at which he met his death. The 
objects of these gatherings are declared to commend themselves to 
tho great body of Ulster farmers. It is therefore, the Nationalists 
urge, the duty of the executive to protect them. This is the state¬ 
ment which will be made in Parliament many times in the course 
of the session now about to begin. Mr. Trevelyan will no doubt 
able to answer it, and tho Government will succeed in making 
out a strong cdse for the impartial prohibition of both the Nationalist 
and the Orange gatherings. If it was to sanction the one it must 
sanction the other, and to do this would.be to invite a state of things 
indistinguishable from civil war. / 

The question of the relations of France and England, especially 
in Egypt, has of late received much attention, and the statement 
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has been fabricated that the ingenuity of M. Camille Barr&re had 
succeeded, or was about to succeed, in resuscitating the du#il control. 
There is not the slightest truth in these announcements. We are, 
as we shall continue to remain, on friendly terms with France; but 
though there exists cordiality, the? days of joint responsibility are 
over. As regards France herself, she has not yet entered upon 
the war with China which, any time during the past two or three 
months, has seemed inevitable. She is still without a European 
colleague, and-an active alliance with Bussia is as far off as ever. The 
link between the two countries forged by Gambetta and Skobeleff 
is broken. Neither in Bussia nor in France does there exist 
the statesman who could weld it again. M. Jules Forry deve- 
lopes only one side of Gambctta’s policy—colonial extension— 
heedless or forgetful of the fact that Gambetta .always subordinated 
this extension to English friendship and Continental ascendency. 
The course pursued by France in Madagascar and in China is 
unintelligible alike from the standpoint of French interests and 
Bepublicanism. The monstrous rumour which credited M. Ferry 
with the intention of interfering in the Soudan had in it the grain 
of probability or possibility that often accompanies fiction, and its 
fulfilment would merely have been an illustration of the same morbid 
tendency which led the French to Tamatavc and Sontay. j 

On the other side of the Pyrenees, Spain has passed through a 
ministerial crisis which has terminated in a manner that in England 
would be considered unconstitutional. The cabinet of Posada Her¬ 
rera was overthrown by Sagasta and his followers. The King, how¬ 
ever, sent not for the chief of the victorious party, but for the Con¬ 
servative leader, Canovas del Castillo. The justification of this 
course is the division of the Liberal party into three fractions—the 
Constitutional, the dynastic Left, and the ftepublican—each bitterly 
opposed to the other, each attacking the other with all the vehe¬ 
mence of rancorous rhetoric and factious hate. If King Alfonso had 
followed the English precedent he would probably have played into 
the hands of an ambitious military adventurer, such as* Lopes 
Dommgues. Nor must it be forgotten that Alfonso has done 
what Queen Isabel never did. He gave the Badicals a chance by 
calling them into office, and when a similar opportunity presents 
itself again it is to be trusted they may have benefited by their 
recent experience. There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the prospects of a commercial treaty with England have suffered 
from the accession of the Conservatives to power. The opponents of 
this treaty are found rather amongst the representatives of the great 
industrial centres in Catalonia and elsewhere, who are for the most 
part Liberals. 
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In the east of Europe the chief feature in the situation is the 
tranquillity of the Balkan peninsula. A year ago it seemed as 
if Russia would lose no time in challenging Austria to a struggle for 
the political hegemony of the Slav world. Never have small prin¬ 
cipalities displayed so much oij inherent autonomous capacity as 
those created by the Berlin Treaty. Bulgarians and Servians were 
willing to erect statues to the Czar as their liberator from the 
Ottomans but not as their sovereign master. The conviction gra¬ 
dually dawned upon Russia that the Panslavism which in 1878 
brought her close to the gates of Constantinople WGuld soon bo , 
a thing of the past unless stringent measures were taken 
to perpetuate it and galvanise it into fresh life. The Musco¬ 
vite wire-pullers were roused into activity. First they induced 
the Prince of‘Montenegro to marry his daughter to Karagcor- 
gevitch and supported his pretentions to the Servian throne. 
Then they attempted to discredit Alexander of Bulgaria with his 
ow r n people, partly by instigating his Russian officers and advisers 
to comport themselves to him in an indecorous and contemptuous 
fashion ; partly by fastening on him a charge of despotism for 
abolishing the constitution, the gift of the late Czar. Finally, they 
endeavoured to place the Servian peasants under the corrupting in¬ 
fluence of the “ travelling rouble,” and by this agency to prevent them 
giving up their arms. These devices failed. The Bulgarians have 
complelted^the process of their emancipation, and Karageorgevitch 
remains stiR an obscure pretender. The truth is, Russia, in the 
Balkan peninsula, has had to fight against time, against the 
nascent sense ctf independence, against the silently growing influence 
of Austria and Germany. It looks very much as if Russia, having 
allowed 1878 and 1883 to slip out of her hands, will, unless history 
repeats itself to suit her convenience, be practically excluded from 
the Balkan peninsula, find be compelled to view the final settlement 
of the Eastern Question as an Asiatic rather than a European 
power. The source of peril from Russia to the Austro-German 
empires has hitherto been twofold, first as a rival to Austria in the 
Danubian* States, secondly as a possible ally of France against 
Germany. SkobelefF and Gambetta have gone. Pobednosotzef and 
the reactionary spirit of the Moscow synod reign supreme. The 
aim of both is identical—to preserve the status quo and to exclude 
the same time internal reforms and external enterprises. 
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II.—FINANCE. 

* 

The year 1884 has begun badly everywhere for business men. 
Practically, indeed, there has been no change for the worse, bat 
the depression that set in twelve months ago has become intensi¬ 
fied. As merchants made up their balance sheets and came to face 
the state of trade revealed by their actual or probable losses, a more 
despondent tone has prevailed, and thus 1884 promises at present 
to be worse than any year since 1874. On all sides'we see evidence 
that business is unprofitable, and that in consequence of the losses 
incurred, production is to be curtailed. The shipping industry 
exhibited signs of distress in the end of 1883, and from all that 
has transpired since the new year began, is destined to pass through 
a severe crisis before many months have gone by. . There is not a 
great shipping company in existence, except' the Peninsular and 
Oriental, which is at the present time in a healthy position. Many 
of them have been created within the last few years apparently for 
no other object than to shift the losses off the shoulders of their 
original proprietors and conductors on to those of the general investing 
public, and their shares now stand at a discount, and in some in¬ 
stances are altogether unsaleable. At the same time, and alongside 
this disastrous state of affairs, the class of men known as ‘‘Managing 
Directors ” appear to flourish as much as ever. They have adroitly 
put themselves in the position of commission agents, towards whose 
pockets percentages flow, no matter what the loss on freights may be 
to the unfortunate shareholders. Some remarkable sqhndals may be 
expected to arise out of this essentially immoral situation when the 
impending collapse does occur. And what applios in the case of the 
large companies is equally pronounced, though less public, in 
the case of the smaller joint-stock ventures in ships which have 
become a leading feature in every sea-port of the kingdom. 

The check given to .shipbuilding has reacted with disastrous effect 
on the iron and steel industries. Builders and others throughout the 
provinces appear to think that the existing depression in these may 
be speedily set right by a reduction in wages, forgetful of the fact 
that high wages are merely a symptom or inevitable produot of the 
excessive speculation in shipbuilding and in other departments of 
constructive industry. Wages will no doubt fall, are falling fast, 
but that a mere paring down of the cost of labour will fail to put 
everything right, is proved by the energy with which iron-masters 
have set to work to reduce output. Eighteen furnaces have been 
blown out already in the Cleveland district, and the same process 
of curtailment has commenced in Scotland. It will have to go far 
before supply and demand adjust themselves, and the financial position 
of the numerous firms engaged in the manufacture of iron will, for 
this»year at least, afford the gravest cause for anxiety to those who 
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have supplied them with the necessary capital. In America, in 
France, in, every region where iron is made, the same circumstances 
prevail. Railway construction, an artificial hectic stimulus of somo 
sort, has been applied to production, and as that ceases to act, furnaces, 
mills, manufactories of all kinds are compelled to cease work. Lower 
wages cannot at once nor for a very long time adjust the discrepancy 
thus created, and the banker who lends on plant and buildings at 
such times as these is but too likely to find his security valueless. 
For our own country the prospect is one of a great increase in the 
number of the unemployed, a great depreciation in the value of this 
class of property, and, ultimately, a large exodus of population unable 
to obtain a living at home. 

Much the same conditions exist in the food-producing and dis¬ 
tributing industries. It is a common saying in the City that there is 
at the present time no trade so bad as the iron trade, except the grain 
trade, and that tho cotton industries are worse than either. In grain 
the situation is beyond question bad, and from substantially the same 
causes as those that have beaten down the shipbuilding and iron 
trades. For somo years a race has been going on between tho 
United States, the Australian Colonies, and India in the production 
of wheat to supply the deficiencies of Europe. At first enormous 
profits were realised all round, and these profits drew adventurers in 
larger and larger numbers into the wheat-growing industry, with tho 
result that the production is now considerably beyond the wants of 
the consumer, consequently prices have been falling until they have 
reached a point that renders the trade unprofitable to all concerned. 
Tho farmers of the United States in America, the Punjab peasant, 
and the Australian squatter, arc all alike possessed of an article 
which they cannot sell at a profit. We are told that in Chicago it 
no longer pays to send wheat forward, that it would be better for 
tho Western farmer to use his surplus stock for fuel, as he has had to 
do once or twice before, rather than sell it. He can only forward it 
to Europe if the railways consent to carry it for less than enough to 
pay working charges. All this will right itself in time, no doubt, 
and in these days of rapid change, of instantaneous intercommunica¬ 
tion, it may right itself sooner than pessimists anticipate; but the 
immediate outlook is none the less unpleasant because that may 
be so. 


We might prolong this Survey in many directions, but enough has 
been said to indicate the causes at work in producing the gloomy feel* 
ing now prevalent in all business circles. Strange to say, this fe^j ' 
has hitherto been accompanied by the most remarkaV 1 calm jr 
’ money market. In former times when credit has been bad andjjjfao 
^conducted at a loss, the charges for money have risen in pfcc^ortion 
r ^ 8 ^ 8 run * knt no such thing happens now. “ Money ” has 
vod “ c keap ” and continues so to a degree rarely or ever visible 
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bofore. And not only is it cheap but it tends to accumulate at the 
points where we should imagine it would become scarce. In Hew 
York, for example, there has recently been a steady increase of funds 
belonging to the banks, although the current charges for loans have 
been as low as in London. Here ylso although gold has of late been 
exported the demand is so small that tho discount rate on the 
finest class of bills has been under 3 per cent, for months, and in 
Paris the market is never rujflod by the losses that fall on merchants 
and investors of all descriptions. We thus have ease in the money 
markets accompanied by a condition of business that has never before 
prevailed in any great community without leading to great convul¬ 
sions in credit. From one point of view this 'fact is reassuring. It 
enables us to hope that people have grown wiser and that we may work 
through the present depression without losing our* heads. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to forget that the “ easy money ” of 
European money markets is to a great degree attributable to the 
judicious manner in which the Government of France has used the 
printing-press. The note circulation of the Bank of France is a 
skilful credit-engine which may, which must, overstrained as the 
Government now proposes it shall be, one day break down, and when 
it docs so we may expect to pay for the quiet markets we have thus 
far enjoyed. 

But little space is left for a word, on the stock markets, and it 
is perhaps just as well. They are as cheerless as mercantile* affairs 
in general. Loss has been piled on the top of loss until many have 
begun to despair. Business has been bad on the Stock Exchange 
for a long time and shows no signs of monding. It cannot do so while 
trade grows worse in so many directions, and the position at present 
was pithily summed yp by a market jobber with the remark that, in 
1882 the Stock Exchange had lived by faith, in 1883 in hope, and that 
in the current year it might subsist on charity. The general public, 
however, has lost less by the depreciation which has taken place in 
foreign bonds and in American railway stock, than at any former 


period of depression; partly because it has had less money to lose, 
speculation has been reduced and the markets have been now left to 
their own devices. For all that, the losses have been groat,* and we 
have not yet seen the end of them by any means. Asa whole there¬ 
fore, and look where we will, the future i| not cheering. Men continue 
to be afraid of they hardly know what, the losses of this firm and 
Nthat in high repute continue to he the talk of tho market-places, and 
' ’’nres, however heavy, astonish nobody. The promise of a good 
f his country might revive hopes, but more than one 
a ost will come and go, we fear, before the promise of business is as 
enedu agingly bright as it appeared to most' men in the spring o r 
1880. 


January 29, 1881. 
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BLASPHEMY AND BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 

Thebe are strong and obvious objections to criticisms by judges on 
each other’s judgments, but I think th^fc there are some exceptions 
to the rule. One of these occurs when the interest and importance 
of the matter adjudicated upon is rather moral and historical than 
strictly legal, and when the practical object of the criticism is not to 
take one side or another in a controverted matter, but to suggest the 
best means of dealing with what may be regarded as an admitted 
blemish in the existing law. In such cases the expression of a 
difference of opinion does not involve anything approaching to 
censure or to want of respect, and is, as it seems to me, as consistent 
with the deference due to a colleague, who is also primus inter pares, 
as it is with long and uninterrupted personal friendship. 

The justly celebrated summing-up of Lord Coleridge in the case 
of B. *>. Foote and Others, raises questions which I think fall within 
this principle. With the sentiment which pervades the summing 
up I oordially agree, and I admire as much as any one the manner in 
which it is expressed. My only objection to it is that I fear 
that its merits may be transferred illogically to the law which it 
expounds and lays down, and that thus a humane and enlightened 
judgment may^ tend to perpetuate a bad law by diverting public 
attention from its defeots. The law I regat^jftd essentially and 
fundamentally bad. I earnestly wish that the Legislature should 
improve it, and this being so, 1 think myself justified In stating 
the reasons why I am compelled to dissent from the view of it which 
has been taken by Lord Coleridge. 

The law relating to blasphemy and blasphemous libel and other 
offences against religion has had an extremely curious history, 
which I tried to relate in a work 1 published about* a year aj^o. 
It was supposed by most persons to have become obsolete for all 
practical purposes, as no proseoution for the offence L&d attracted 
any public attention, if, indeed, any such prosecution had oc^/^ed 

(1) Hwtory of the Criminal Late, vol, ii pp, 470-75 Bat aeo the whole chafer on 
©ffendes against Religion, pp $90-497. 

. VOL. XXXV. VIA. U 
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since 18 57, when a man of the name of Pooley was tried for it on the 
Western Circuit by the late Mr. Justice Coleridge. Several recent 
prosecutions have, however, shown that this is not the case, but it is 
supposed that the kw has been laid down in such a manner as to 
secure full liberty of discussion *upon religious subjects, even if 
such discussion goes so far os to deny the truth of the Christian 
religion, the existence of God, and the doctrine of a future state of 
existence. And no doubt the summing-up of Lord Coleridge in 
the case of P. v. Foote 1 does go to that length. He says in one 
place (page 28) : “If the decencies of controversy-are observed, even 
the fundamentals of religion may be attacked without a person 
being guilty of blasphemous libel ; ” and other expressions to the 
same effect occur in other parts of it. In short, if this view of the 
law is correct, the offence of blasphemous libel must how be taken to 
consist, not in the nature of the matter published, but in a neglect 
of “ the decencies of controversy.” But is this view correct? Does 
the judgment in which it is contained provide sufficiently for the 
freedom of religious discussion? I am sorry to say that I feel 
obliged to answer each question in the negative; and my object in 
writing this article is to show that further security for freedom of 
discussion on these subjects is required, and that the Legislature 
ought to give it. 

In the work already referred to I have entered at full length into 
the history, from the earliest times, of the law relating to offences 
against religion. In a highly compressed form, it is as follows. 

What the legal powers of tho bishops were before tho Conquest is 
nn obscure question. They seem to have boen very great both in 
religious and in civil matters; but however this may have been, 
William the Conqueror strengthened their ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion, and separated their courts from the ordinary hundred and 
county courts. For several centuries after the Conquest all offences 
connected with religion were punished exclusively by spiritual 
censuses, though there are one pr two obscure and doubtihl instances 
in which the civil power perhaps interfered to punish, or help to 
punish, heresy or apostacy, and though excommunication had civil 
consequences. The courts by which this system was administered 
had far greater importance, and a much more prominent place in 
the daily life of those times, and iudeed, down to 1640, than is 
^commonly supposed. _ 

■vThey had at onetime unfettered power of life and death. 
Early in the fifteenth century, in consequence of the rise of the 
A Lollar^,'«UJ^eqjKs^e passed by Henry IV. and Henry V. by which 
th^i bishops were empowered to arrest persons suspected of heresy, to 
tr/tocm, to condemn them, and to hand them over for execution to the 
sheriffs, who were thereupon to burn them alive. At the same time, by , 
(1) The Summing-up in the Com of R. v. Foote and Others. Revkod, and with a Preface 
]>y the Lord Chief Justice of England. Steven” & Sons. 1883. 
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what I believe to have been a gross usurpation, not unaccompanied 
by fraud, a'theory was devised that there was at common law, inde¬ 
pendently of any statute, a power to burn heretics by a writ called 
the writ De Heretico Comburendo* These statutes remained in 
force about one hundred and fiffy years. ■ They were repealed in 
the reign of Henry VIII.,'and replaced by others, which,, though 
more capricious were less harsh. They were revived during the 
reign of Mary, and abolished by Elizabeth. 

The statutory provisions against heretics having been repealed, 
powers were conferred upon the Queen to issue what was known as the 
High Commission, which exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction in rela¬ 
tion to all manner of offences connected with religion and morals, 
and, amongst others, in cases of heresy, and writings on religious 
subjects which were considered objectionable or blasphemous. 

In 1640 the Court pf High Commission was abolished, on account 
of its tyrannical proceedings; and all the otker ecclesiastical courts 
were by the same Act deprived of their coercive jurisdiction, and 
remained abolished till after the Restoration. 

Under the Commonwealth several laws, of various degrees of 
severity, were passed punishing atheism, blasphemy, and some other 
forms of opinion regarded as heretical. 

After the Restoration the old ecclesiastical courts were revived ; 
but the ex officio oath, which was the great instrument of their 
procedure, being abolished, their powers ceased to be of much prac¬ 
tical importance. The so-called common law writ De Heretico 
Comburendo, which bad been used on a few occasions after the repeal 
of the statutes of Henry IV. and Henry V., was abolished in 1677. 
Thus in the reign of Charles II. all the courts and modes of procedure 
by which heresy and blasphemy had formerly* been punished were 
disabled of abolished. On the other hand, the general feeling 
against the expression of atheistical or anti-Christian opinions, and 
against blasphemy in the narrower sense of the word, were still 
strange and had not been muoh affected by the abolition of the 
different courts and methods of procedure referred to. Indeed, 
when Parliament in 1677 abolished the writ De Heretko Oomburendo, 
they were careful to avoid any alteration in the offences to which it 
applied. The Act (29 Ch. II., s. 9) concludes with tho following 
proviso: ** Nothing in this Act shall extend or be construed tj 
take atray or abridge the jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops or 
bishops, or any other judges of any ecclesiastioal courts, in cases of 
atheism, blasphemy, heresie, or schism, and other damnable doctrines 
and opinions.” 

In this state of things, the Court of King's Bench took upon itself 
some of the functions of the old Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, and treated as misdemeanours at common law many 
things which those courts had formerly punished. It openly claimed 

v 2 
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and acted in the character of custos morum, aa in the famous case 
of Sir Charles Sedley. 1 

This was the origin of the modern law as to blasphemy and blas¬ 
phemous libel, which has been enforced, as occasion required, from 
that time to our own by indictments in the common criminal courts. 
I do not propose on the present occasion to go through the different 
cases which have been decided upon it. I have done so at consider- 
' able length in the work already referred to. 

The object*.of this condensed account of its history is to show the 
position which it holds in reference to other parts of the law, a mat¬ 
ter which in itself throws great light on its nature. The question at 
present at issue, is this—Does the offence of blasphemy or blasphemous 
libel consist in a neglect of the “ decencies of controversy,” or in the 
expression of certain opinions which the law forbids to" be expressed? 
Is it a question of manner, or of substance ? 

The first step towards an answer to it is that beyond all contro¬ 
versy tho expression of atheistical or blasphemous opinions, in any 
shape whatever, yvas treated as a crime from the beginning of the 
fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth century, and that 
during the whole of that period, and down to the year 1677, the 
opinion prevailed that it was not only a crime, but a capital crime at 
common law, punishable by burning alive. 

The next step is that the existing law as to blasphemy and blas¬ 
phemous libel originated in a recognition by the Court of King’s 
Bench, as being misdemeanours at common law, of some of the.offenoes 
which used to be punished by the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
’Commission. This strongly suggests to my mind that the Court of 
King’s Bench'punished—in a different degree, no doubt, and according 
to a different form o£ procedure—substantially the same offences as 
had previously been punished by other courts. But notoriously the 
older courts punished atheism, heresy, and blasphemy, on the double 
ground that it was a crime to express certain opinions at all, and an 
aggravation of that crime to express them in offensive language. 
Why, then, should it be supposed that the Court of King’s Bench 
looked to the stylo and not to the substance of the matter pub- 

(1) The particulars of Sedley’s case are thus quaintly reported b^Shlorfin:— 

“Mich. 15 Ch. II. \ Sir Ch. S. fuit indict al common Ley pur 

Lo Itoy v Sr. Charles Sedloy > several misdemeanours encounter lo Peace dol Roy 
(Nov. 1664). * et que fuerontal grand scan dal de Christianity. 

Et le cause fuit que il monstra son nude corps in un balcony in Covent Harden al grand 
multitude de people at la fist tiol choscs et parlo^tiol parolles, &c. (monstrant ascun par¬ 
ticulars do son misbehaving) et cot indictmont fuit ovei teinont lu a luy in court et fuit 
!|> a luy per les justices quo comont la ne fuit a cel temps ascun Star Chamber uncore 
jla ^jl fair luy do scaver quo cest Court ost Custos Morum de touts les subjects le Roy. 
Et ost bWjhaut temps de punnior tiols profane actions f lit encounter tout modeBty queux 
sont.cy freqiMSPt mcomo nient solement Christianity mes auxy morality ad estre dere- 
linquy.” HeW8?Jl nei I 200 marks, imprisoned a week, and bjund over to be of good 
behaviour for three yours. 
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Halted ? I cannot myself believe th$t in point of fact they did so. 
It seems, to me that their decisions throughout, from the time of 
Lord Hale till the last case decided before that of R. v. Foote, 
have laid down the same doctrine and have based it on the same 
principle. The doctrine is that it is a crime either to deny the 
truth of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, or to 
hold them up to ridicule or contempt. The principle is stated in 
the form—a form open to obvious objections—that Christianity 
is a part of the law of the land. I do not think Jhat justice is 
done to this principle by those who suppose the courts by which * 
it was stated to mean that it is in all cases criminal to find fault 
with any part of the law of the land. It would be easy to quote from 
the most authoritative writers—Hale, for instance, and Blackstone— 
cases in which the defects of the law as it stood in their time are clearly 
pointed out and remedies for it proposed. I think that what was 
meant was that a belief in the great articles of the Christian religion, 
and in particular a belief ip Cod, God’s providence, and a future 
state- of rewards and punishments, as revealed by Jesus Christ, gave 
a sanction to the whole system of human law which nothing else 
could give, and that whatever tended to weaken that sanotion tended 
to the subversion of society, and ought therefore to be punished. 
The following passage from Blackstone 1 expresses this view as 
clearly as it oan be expressed: 

“ Doubtless, the preservation- of Christianity as a national religion is, 
abstracted from its own. intrinsic truth, of the utmost consequence to the 
civil state, which a single instance will sufficiently demonstrate. The 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, the entertaining just 
ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, and a firm persuasion 
that he superintends and will finally compensate every action in human life 
(all which are clearly revoaled in the doctrines and forcibly inculcated in the 
precepts of our Saviour Christ), these are the grand foundations of all judicial 
oaths which call God to witness the truth of those facts which perhaps may be 
only known to him and the party attesting. All moral evidence, therefore, all 
confidence in human veracity, must be weakened by irreligion and overthrown 
by infidelity. Wherefore all affronts to Christianity, or endeavours to depre¬ 
ciate its efficacy, are highly deserving of human punishment.” 

Ho goes on to justify on this ground the statute 9 and 10 Win. III., 
o. 32, 8 to which I shall have further occasion to refer. 

A little further on he defines the offence of blasphemy: 

“ The fourth species of offence, therefore, more immediately against God and 
religion is that of blasphemy against the Almighty by denying bis Being or 
Providence, or by contumelious reproaches of our Saviour Christ. Whither 
also may be referred all profane scoffing at the Holy Scripture or exposing it 
to contempt or ridicule .” 3 

In all this there is not a word of the supposed right to attadk 
either theism or Christianity seriously and in good faith,/ The 

(1) Com. Second Edition, iv. 43. 

(2) In the Revised Statutes it is numbered o. 35. 

(3) iv. 69, This passage is a quotation from 1 Hawkins, P. C. 368. Curwood’s edition. 
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theory is as plain and concise as possible: The truth of some of 
the fundamental doctriues of Christianity is essential to the welfare 
of society; therefore every one shall bo punished who denies, reviles, 
or ridicules them. 

Personally, I do not hold this opinion; but I say that it is the 
theory of the law of England, as understood and practised from the 
Restoration to the present day. 

Lord Coleridge in Lis summing-up says that he is not satisfied that 
the law ever was laid down otherwise than as he stated it; and he 
takos three cases, divided, as he says, roughly by .two intervals each 
of about one hundred years, of which he says: “ I find the law, as 
I understand it and have laid it down to you, to be laid down 
practically in the same way in all those cases.” The three cases in 
question are R. v. Taylor, 1 decided by Lord Hale; R. «. Woolston 3 
(about 1720), decided in Lord Raymond’s time; and R.' v. "Wad- 
dington 8 (1822) —which Lord Coleridge naturally considers of high 
authority, as it was decided by Lord Tonterden, C.J., and Bayley, 
Holroyd, and Best, JJ. He says that the case binds him ; arid he 
directed the jury according to what he conceived to be its meaning., 
After the most careful study of the cases referred to, I am unable 
to agree in Lord Coleridge’s view of them. Each of them appears 
to me to proceed upon the principles stated by Hawkins and Black- 
stone, and to be inconsistent with any other view of the law. They 
seem to be well chosen for the purpose of illustrating the law. 
There are many others, but I think these are perfectly fair illustra¬ 
tions of what has often been laid down. 

The first in order is the case of R. v. Taylor. The words used 
were, “ That Jesus Christ was a bastard and a whoremaster; that 
religion was a cheat; that he feared neither God, the devil, or man.” 
Upon this Lord Hale said : “ That such kind of wicked and blasphe¬ 
mous words were not only an offence against God and religion, but 
a crime against the laws, State, and Government, and therefore 
punishable in this (the King’s Bench) Court; that to say religion is 
a cheat, is to dissolve all those obligations whereby civil societies are 
preserved; and Christianity being parcel of the laws of England, 
therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to speak inr subver¬ 
sion of the law.” Lord Coleridge says that the first part & of these 
observations only, constitutes what Lord Hale held—-tint “ you may 
find expressions which seem to go further in the reasons which he 
'giyes,” but that all that he actually held was “ such kind of wicked 
blasphemous words ” are a blasphemous libel. He adds , t{ If they 
came befbrojne,.! too should hold them without hesitation to be a 
blasphemous libel.” 

The question is whether according to Lord Hale the substance or 

(1) Vontria, 293. (2) Strange, 834; Fitzgibbon, 64. 

(3) Barnwell and Crezswell, 26. 
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the form is the important thing; whether the lav forbids the 
expression in any language whatever of oertain opinions, or whether 
it only enjoins an observance of “ the decencies of controversy/’ 
Examine Lord Hale’s observations on each of these suppositions. If 
the view taken is that the substance of the things said makes the 
crime, the whole is not merely consistent, but plain and simple. 
The fundamental doctrines of Christianity are the great sanction 
of civil society. You revile the author of Christianity and de¬ 
nounce religion as a cheat: this is a crime against the State. 
What can be clearer, more simple, more completely in accordance, 
with what, os we know from other sources, was the opinion of 
Lord flale himself, and of all the most eminent men*of his time? 
Next, suppose that Lord Hole held Lord Coleridge’s viow, that 
even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked if the decencies 
of controversy are'observed—how is it possible to reconcile such 
an opinion with sucj> a judgment P In the first place, in order 
to do so the reason on which the decision is based must be set 
aside and distinguished from the decision itself. If a matt has a 
right to say in respectful language that religion is not true, can 
it possibly be alleged that “ to say religion is a cheat is to dis¬ 
solve all those obligations by which civil societies are preserved,” 
and is therefore a crime P I oannot myself believe that the word 
“ oheat ” can make any difference. A serious and perfectly respeotful 
argument to show religion to be false has a much greater tendency 
to invalidate any sanction which it may give to society than the use 
of the word “cheat.” Again, if Lord Hale held Lord Coleridge’s 
view, how is it possible to explain not only his words but his silence ? 
Why did he not tell the jury that Taylor had a right to attack even 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity if # he did so in good faith 
and in decent language, and that the question for the jury to deter¬ 
mine was whether the language used was decent and was employed 
in good faith ? In fact, his language is inconsistent with such a 
direction. He held, to take Lord Coleridge’s own view of the case, that 
“ such kind of wicked blasphemous words ” are a blasphemous libel, 
apparently whether used in good faith and by way of serious argu¬ 
ment or not. What is more singular, is that Lord Coleridge says that 
if they came before him he “ should hold them without hesitation to 
be a blasphemous libel.” I do'not understand how he oould do so 
consistently with the doctriue laid down in other parts of the 
summing-up. He certainly did not do so in Foote’s case, although 
the words used and the pictures exhibited appear from the indict¬ 
ment 1 to have been at least as offensive as the words used by Taylor. 

I should consider them muoh more offensive. To say that Christ 

(1) Given in 8 v. Ramsey and Others Cabab6 & Ellis, 12G The referred 

as to the birth of Christ is too disgusting to quote. It is printed at p. 128 The 

pictures are described at pp. 130, 131. 
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was “ a bastard ” is coarse and brutal; but to expand the assertion 
into ten or twelve lines of the foulest ribaldry, in which it is 
difficult to say whether indecency or vulgarity is the predomi¬ 
nating feature, is surely much worse. I do not know why Lord 
Coleridge should be prepared to “ hold without hesitation ” that the 
use of the one word constituted a blasphemous libel, whilst he 
thought it necessary to direct the jury that it was for them to say 
whether the foul tirade to which I have referred was or was not 
“a permissible attack on the religion of the country.” Every, 
, expression used by Taylor may upon the principle laid down by 
Lord Coleridge have been justifiable. If the miraculous part of the 
account of the birth of Christ is not believed, and if it is believed 
that he was not the son of Joseph, Taylor’s expression is merely the 
blunt statement of a fact. As to tho other word used, it goes a step, 
but only one step, beyond some of M. Renan’s delicate phrases. 1 It 
can hardly be the law that a man should be flowed to say that all 
religion,is false, but that it should be a blasphemous libel to say it 
is a cheat. And if a man has a right to deny the existence both of 
God and of the devil, why should he be forbidden to say that he fears 
neither of them ? 

The next case referred to by Lord Coleridge is that of R. v. 
Woolston. He says of it that “ Woolston was convicted of blas¬ 
phemous discourses upon the miracles of our Lord. The court, as 
reported by Fitzgibbon, lay very great stress on what they call 
1 general and indecent attacks,’ and carefully state that they did not 
intend to include disputes between men on controverted matters. 
That is the law as laid down by Lord Raymond, a great lawyer no 
doubt, and a man of high character: though of .'much which Lord 
Raymond says, and of many of the expressions in his judgment, I 
think that time and change have destroyed the authority.” 

The reports of Woolston’g case are very meagre. I have not seen 
his book, but a full account of it is given by my brother in his 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century , 2 According to this account, 
he was half mad and wholly absurd. “ Through six straggling dis¬ 
courses Woolston attempts to make fun of the miracles. There are 

(1) “ Les femmes en cffot accueillaient Jesus avec empresscment. II avait avec elles 
ces mam&res reaervdes qui rendent possible une fort douce union d’id£es entre les deux 
sexes.” “ Trois ou quatro Galileennos devoueesaccompagnaient toujoiirsle jeuito maitre, 
et se disputaient le pbusir de l’ecouter et le soigner tour 4 tour." Vie dt Jiaua , 16th ed., 
p. 167. I can imagine a Christian feeling more aggrieved and pained by this exquisitely 
delicate language than by Taylor's rough word ; but that is a matter of taste. 

(2) Engliah Thought in the Eighteenth Century , i. 228-37. Woolston’s critics appear to 
have been nearly as absurd as himself. He was answered, amongst others, by Bishop 
Smalbroke, who was nicknamed “Split-Devil,” for making use of the following argu¬ 
ment about the miracle of tho swine: “This permission of Jesus to the evil Bpirit„ 
was amply compensated by casting a whole legion of devils out of one person—that is, 
by suffering about three of them to enter into each hog, instead of about six thousand of 
them keeping possession of one man.” 
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at intervals queer fleams of distorted sense, and even of literary 
power, in the midst of his buffoonery . . . He is a mere buffoon, 

jingling his cap and bells on a sacred theme; and bis strange ribaldry 
is painful even to those for whom the supernatural glory of the 
Temple has long utterly faded away-” After giving an illustration 
or two, Mr. Stephen says: “ His comments on other miraoles ore a 
mere running fire of such strange unseemly fooling/’ He, however, 
professed himself to be a Christian. His view was that, taken 
litevally, the miraculous narratives of the Gospel were absurd and 
incredible; but that they were not to be taken literally* but allegori¬ 
cally. “ He saw in the marriage at Cana, for example, the mystical 
union of Christ and his Church. The want of wine means the 
deficiency of the Holy Spirit; the good wine substituted for the bad 
means the substitution of spiritual for literal interpretations. Moses 
is the governor of the feast, and all the fowls of the air are to be 
invited—meaning all spiritual and heavenly-minded Christians. In 
defence of these theories he quotes Augustine and other Fathers. 
The case is shortly reported in Strange, and more fully in Fitz- 
gibbon. The following is the account of it given in Starkie on 
Libel 1 :— 

“ The defendant had been convicted of publishing five libels wherein tho 
miracles of Jesus Christ wore turned into ridicule, and his life and conver¬ 
sation exposed and vilified. It was moved in arrest of judgment that the 
offenoe was not punishable in the temporal courts; but the court declared they 
would not suffer it to be debatod whether to write against Christianity in 
general was not an offence of temporal cognizance. It was contended on 
tho part of the defendant that the intent of the book was merely to show that 
the miracles of Jesus were not to be taken in a literal but in an allegorical 
sense; and therefore that the book could not be considered as aimed at 
Christianity in general, but merely as attacking one proof of the divine mission. 
Bat the court was of opinion that the attacking Christianity in that way was 
attempting to destroy the very foundation of it; and though there were pro¬ 
fessions in the book to the effect that tho design of it was to establish Chris¬ 
tianity upon a true foundation, by considering those variations in Scripture as 
emblematical and prophetical, yet that Buch professions could not be bredited, 
and that the rule was * allegatio contra factum non est admittenda,’ and tho 
court, in declaring that they would not suffer it to be debated whether writing 
against Christianity in general was a temporal offence, desired that it might be 
notioed that they laid their stress upon the term general, and did not intend to 
include disputes between learned men on controverted points; and Lord Bay- 
mond, C.J., in delivering the opinion of the court said: ‘ I would have it 
taken notice of that we do not meddle with any differences in opinion, and 
that we interfere only where the very root of Christianity is struck at;’ and 
with him agreed the whole court.” 

Time and change may or may not have destroyed tho authority of 
many of the expressions in Lord Raymond’s judgment; but they 
most surely have destroyed the judgment itself if the summing-up in 
R. v. Foote is correct. The proposition that “ It is a temporal .offence 
to write against the truth of Christianity in general,” which is the 

(1) Folkard’s Starkie, 605-0. 
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foundation of the judgment in R. r. Woolston, and the proposition 
that “ If the decencies of controversy are observed, even-the funda¬ 
mentals of religion may be attacked without a person being guilty of 
blasphemous libel,” which is the direction of Lord Coleridge in R. r. 
Foote, appear to me to be contradictory. It is to be observed that 
though Woolston’s language appears to have been highly indecent 
and objectionable in itself, and apart from the subject-matter, it was 
treated as being criminal not on account of its style, but on account 
of its Bubstaiyse, because, in the opinion of the court, it “ struck at the 
root of Christianity”—because it “attempted to destroy the foundations 
of Christianity: ” not at all because “ the decencies of controversy ” 
were not observed, although no doubt they were in fact violated. 

The last of the cases which Lord Coleridge refers to is R. r. 
Waddington. 1 His observations on it are as fallows:— 

“There is then the ease which is commonly cited as bringing tho law 
down ahnost to our own times—the caso of R. v. Waddington, tried before 
Lord Tenterden and imported in Barneweil and Cresswell. The words of 
the libel were that Jesus Christ was an impostor, a murderer [in principle*], 
and a fanatic. The Lord Chief Justice laid it down that it was a libel, and a 
juryman asked tbo Lord Chief Justice whether a work which-denied the divinity 
of our Saviour was a libel. Now, mark the answer given by Lord Tenterden, 
one of the most cautious and justly respected of men. He answered that a 
work speaking of Jesus Christ in the language referred to was a libel. [Chris¬ 
tianity being a part of the law of the land. 2 ] That ruling was questioned in 
the King’s Bench, before Lord Tenterden himself and Bayley, Holroyd, and 
Best, JJ. The three judges first uamed wero as great lawyers as ever adorned 
our Bench; and though Best, J., was a much abler judge than it is nowadays 
tho fashion to call him, still no one but would consider him, the inferior of the 
other tljirce. But when the case was moved in the King's Bench, Lord Ton- 
terden Baid: ‘ I told the jury that any publication in which our Saviour was 
spoken of in the language used in this publication * was a libel, and I have no 
doubt whatever that it i%so. I have no doubt it is a libel to publish the words 
that our Saviour was an impostor, a murderer [in principle 3 ], and a fanatic.’ Hr. 
Justice Bayley says : ‘ It appears to me that tho direction of the Lord Chief 
Justico was perfectly right. There cannot be any doubt that a work which does 
not merely deny the godhead of Jesus Christ, but which states him to have been an 
impostor and a murderer [in principle 3 ], is at common law* a [blasphemous 4 ] 
libel, and that therefore the direction was right in point of law.’ Mr. Justice 
Best gives a longer judgment, in more rhetorical language but to .the same 
effect, and he concludes, ‘ It is not necessary for me to say whether it be 
libellous to atgue from the Scriptures against the divinity of Christ. That is 
not what the defendant professes to do.’ [He® argues against th^divinity of 
Christ by denying the truth of the Scriptures. A work contain ingsuch argu¬ 
ments, published'maliciously, which the jury have found in this case, is by] 

‘ the common law a libel, and the Legislature has never altered the (this) law, 
nor can it ever do so while the Christian religion is considered to be the basis 
of that law.’ Now, this is the case which is often cited, I must think by those 

(1) Barneweil and Crosswcll, 26. I notice a few unimportant deviations from the 
precise languago of the report. The italics throughout are Lord Coleridge’s. 

(2) These words are in the Itoport. 

(3) In the Report it is “was at common law and still is.” 

(4) This word is not in the Report. ■ (6) In the Report. 
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who have not read it, as an authority that any attack upon Christian doctrine, 
however respectful and decent in language, is by law ^blasphemous libel* It is 
authority, 1 think, for nothing of the kind. It binds' me heW, no doubt, and I 
shall direct you according to what I conceive is its meaning." 

It is probable that this caset may have been cited as proving a 
proposition which it does not prove; and I agree with Lord Coleridge 
that it cannot be said to lay down in terms the proposition which he 
states as not being affirmed by it. I think, however, that it implies 
that proposition, and that it is inconsistent with—though I cannot say 
that, lik& R. v. Wpolston, it is contradictory to—the proposition that 
the fundamental doctrines of religion may be attacked if the decencies 
of controversy are observed. In the first place, what was the direc¬ 
tion the whole court held to be proper ? It was that it is a libel to 
speak of Christ as an impostor, a murderer in principle, and a fanatic. 
This direction appears to have been quite unqualified, and to have 
been founded on the principle that Christianity is a part of the law 
of 'the land. Hot a word was said about the decencies of controversy, 
or to the effect that the jury must go behind the words and look to 
the intention and good faith of the author. Lord Tenterden and Mr. 
J ustice Bay ley say that it is a libel to publish the words just quoted. Is 
it credible that any judge of that court would have directed a jury, 
that it is not necessarily a libel to publish the words “The God 
whom Christian love and adore is depicted in the Bible with a 
character more bloodthirsty then a Bengal tiger" ? or the words 
“ The very crimes which God once on a time scandalously licensed 
for the special behoof of his chartered libertines" ? Can it be true 
that it must be a libel to publish the words “Jesus Christ is an 
impostor, a murderer in principle, and a fanatic," and yet that it 
need not necessarily be a libel to publish words (I do not quote 
them) implying that God “ instigated and condoned " every sort of 
crime, including “ lying, killing, and adultery " ? Either of these 
directions may be correct, but it appears to me impossible that both 
can be’so. 

It appeals to me incredible that Lord Tenterden could have ruled 
as he did if he had held Lord Coleridge’s view of the law, not only 
because he says nothing of decency, or good faith, or intention, but 
because there is really nothing in the language used in Waddington’s 
case which, apart from the meaning it CGnveys, can be regarded as 
indecent. As to the expression “murderer in principle " I do not 
understand what it can have meant; hut in the mind of an excited 
controversialist it might possibly bo suggested by such a text as, “I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” “ Impostor ” and “ fanatic " 
are words which express, with no special indecency, a view which 
a man might take in good faith of the character of Jesus Christ. Is 
it a blasphemous libel to apply tbe words impostor or fanatic to 
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Mahomet, who is regarded by many millions of Her Majesty's subjects 
with a reverence akin to that which not so many more millions of 
her subjects feel for Jesus Christ ? According to Lord Coleridge's 
doctrine, as I understand it, it would be perfectly justifiable to publish 
in good faith, and as the expression of a real belief, such words as 
these: “I believe that Jesus Christ assumed the character of God in¬ 
carnate, though he knew that he was not entitled to it. I also believe 
that he was a man of very strong religious feeling, and that his 
temperament in certain cases made him act and think unwisely.” 
What is this* but expanding into equivalent phases the two words 
impostor and fanatic ? M. Renan distinctly thinks, for reasons which 
he gives at length, that Jesus Christ was a fanatic and to a certain 
extent an impostor. 1 

The quotations given below show clearly that the opinions expressed 
by the words held to be libellous may be held in good faith. They 
may therefore have been so held by the defendant in R. v. Wadding- 
ton ; and if it was lawful for him (as Lord Coleridge bolds) both to 
hold and to express them, what was there to object to in the words 
used ? Would a delicate, mincing circumlocution have made them any 
better ? Can it be the law that a man should be forbidden to use the 
word “ impostor ” and be allowed to charge the facts which that word 
aptly describes? This seems to me to be like saying that you 
must not call a man a thief, but that you may say that he fraudu¬ 
lently and without claim of right and against the owner’s'will, 
took and carried away some one else’s purse with intent to appro¬ 
priate it permanently to himself. 

For these reasons, it appears to me that R. v. Waddington, though 
it certainly does not in express terms assert, does nevertheless imply, 
the doctrine on which, the earlier cases proceed, and that it is incon¬ 
sistent with the law as laid down by Lord Coleridge. 

(1) He says in reference to the Miracles (Vte de Jim ?, 16th edition, p. 277): '*Nous 
admettrong done sans hesitation que des actes qui seraient main tenant considers comme 
des traits d’illusion ou de folie ont tenu une grande place dans la vie de J&ms. Faut-il 
sacrifiCr Si ce cotd ingrat le cdt6 sublime d’une telle vie ? Gardons-noua-en !'* And 
again, at p. 331 : “ J6sus n’etait plus libre ; il appartenait & son rCle, et en un sens & 
I'humanite. Quelquefois on edt dit que sa raison se troublait. 11 avait comme des 
angoisses et des agitations int6rieures. La grande vision du Boyaume de Dieu sans cease 
flamboyant devant bps yeurf lui donnait lo vortige. Il faut se rappeler quejites proches 
par moments 1’avaicnt cru fou, que ses ennemis le d6elaraient possddl Son’ tempera¬ 
ment excessivement passionn6 lo portait k chaque instant hors des bornes de la nature 
humaine.” In the earlior editions of the same work, unless I am mistaken, the 
raising of Lazarus was described as a pious fraud, to put it plainly. In the sixteenth 
edition this suggestion, which gave offence, is replaced (p. 372-3) by a curious sug¬ 
gestion that perhaps Mary and Martha suggested to Jesus that if a dead man wore 
raised to life the people of Jerusalem might be converted, whereupon “ Lazare rovien- 
drait, pouvait-il dire qu’on no lo croiroit pas. Plus tard il s’etablit t\ ce sujet de singu- 
li£res m6prises. L’hypothcsc fuj chang4 en un fait.” I prefer bluntness, I own, to such 
hypotheses as this. 
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I will add one further remark upon it. Every one willagree with 
Lord Coleridge both as to the eminence and as to the caution of 
Lord Tenterden; but I think that Lord Coleridge does not correctly 
apprehend the point in which in the ease of R. v. Waddington his 
predecessor displayed that quality. Lord Coleridge italicises and 
appears to attach importance to the words “ snoh language/' as if 
they indicated that the fault lay, not in the matter expressed, hut 
in the words used to express it. In order to Understand Lord Ten- 
terden’s ruling we must look at the question to which his words were 
an answer. A juryman asked him whether a work which denied the 
divinity of our Saviour was a libel? Lord Tenterden's caution 
appeared in his not giving a direct answer. He did not say that 
such a work would not be a libel; he said to the juryman that a 
work speaking of Jesus Christ in “the language used in the publica¬ 
tion was a libel." fie said in the Court of King’s Bench, in per- 
pectly unqualified terms: “ I havo no doubt whatever that it is a 
libel to publish " [apparently in whatever languago] “that our Saviour 
was an impostor and a murderer in principle." The other judg¬ 
ments carefully avoid saying that it is not a libel to dfeny the 
divinity of Christ. Mr. Justice Best expressly says: “It is not 
necessary for me to say whether it be libellous to argue from the 
Scriptures against the divinity of Christ. That is not what the 
defendant proposes to do." Lord Tenterden and Mr. Justice Bayley 
both chose language which loft open that question ; and I think that 
the answer given by Lord Tenterden to the juryman shows that he 
was anxious to do so. In our days, no doubt, it may cause surprise 
that there Bhould be a doubt on such a subject; but in 1822, when 
R. v. Waddington was decided, the matter was not so clear. Uni¬ 
tarians, as we should now call them, were excluded from the benefits 
of the Toleration Act (1W. and M., Sess. 1, c. 18, s. 17); and they were 
also subjected to penalties by 9 and 10 Wm. IJI., c. 32, s. 1. The 
17th section of the Toleration Act, and the part of the statute of Wil¬ 
liam III. which applied to Unitarians, were repealed by 53 Geo. III. 
c. 160; but this repeal left the common law as it was, and whether 
the expression of opinions which had been so long the subject of 
special statutory penalties was not punishable at oommon law was 
a question on which the judges in Waddington’s case might 
naturally not wish to commit themselves. It was not necessary for 
their decision that they should do so; and they accordingly decided 
the oase on its own merits. In short, the judgment of the whole 
court seems to me to come to this. Whether it is or not a blas¬ 
phemous libel to deny tin divinity of Christ we are not oalled upon 
to deoide; but we do decide that it is a libel to call him'an 
impostor. 

In support of this view I would refer to the oase of the Attorney- 
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General v. Pearson (3 Merivale, 353), decided by Lord Eldon in 1817. 
In that oase Lord Eldon expressed a doubt whether the impugning 
of the Trinity was not an offence punishable at common law, and 
expressed an opinion that if it was, the law was not altered—-either 
by the statute of William III., which imposed special penalties on 
all persons brought np as Christians who denied that amongst other 
doctrines, or by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, which relieved Unitarians from 
the operation of the statute of William. No doubt the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had this decision in their mind when they decided 
. R. v. Waddington. 

Lord Coleridge quotes only one other case, Cowan v. Milbourne 
(L. R., 2 Exch. 230). This, he says, was an action in which the 
owner of some rooms justified a breach of his contract to let them 
on the ground that they were to be used for lectures directed against 
the character of Christ and his teaching. The defendant’s justifica¬ 
tion was upheld by the court. Lord Chief Baron Kelly’s judg¬ 
ment, says Lord Coleridge, u goes the full length of the doctrine ” 
[that to attack Christianity u to expose yourself to an indictment for 
libel] “ contended for; and from his reasons, on the grounds already 
stated, I respectfully dissent. But Lord (then Baron) Bramwell puts 
his concurrence in the judgment on a different ground. He bases 
it on the faot that the statute of William III. is still unrepealed.” 
On this I have only to say that Lord Coleridge admits that Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly so lately as in 1867 judicially took the view of 
the law which I, as at present advised, believe to be the true one. 
Lord Bramwell said nothing against it. He admitted that a lecture 
the title of which was, “ The Character and Teachings of Christ; 
the former defective, the latter 'misleading,” must be an offence 
against 9 and 10 Wm.,111. c. 32. 

I may here notice one oase which is not referred to by Lord 
Coleridge, and whiclj. probably escaped his attention, as it is not 
often referred to, and is reported only, so far as I know, in the 
Jurist. 1 It is, however, a case of very great importance; because 
it was decided so lately as 1841 by the full Court of Queen’s 
Bench, long after the law as to Roman Catholics, Dissenters, 
Unitarians, mid Jews had been put upon its present footing* with 
insignificant exceptions. 2 The judges who decided it Were Lord 
Denman, Mr. Justice Pattison, and Mr. Justice Littledale? The 
indictment is not given in the report, but I had an abstract of it 
made from the original at the Crown Office. It is in three counts, 
each of which sets out a passage of the work prosecuted. It charges, 
that the defendant, being a wicked, &e. } person having no regard for 

(1) 6 Jurist, 529. 

(2) Several obsolete Acts which had long been practically superseded were repealed 
in 1847, and sonje years afterwards means were taken by which dews were enabled to 
sit in Parliament. 
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the laws and religion of this, realm* butimpjottfly, &fi.> devising and 
intending to asperse and yijify.thJEit jaxk. oit^e ^dly Bible which is 
called the* Old Testament, published a libel containing impious 
matters of and concerning the Old Testament. The first'passage 
begins: “What wretched stuff $ns Bible [meaning that part of 
the Holy Bible called the Old Testament] is, to* be sure! What 
a random idiot its author must be! ” and goes on to advise that 
it should be burnt, “that posterity may never know that we 
believed in such abominable trashand more to the samp purpose, 
in very violent language. The second count is founded'on a passage 
which says: “The great question between you and me is, Is the 
Bible the Word of God, or is it not? I assert that it is not the 
•Word of God, and you assert that it is. And I not only assert that 
it is not the Word of God, but that it is a book containing more 
blunders, more ignoi’anoe, and more nonsense, than any book to 
be found in the universe.” The third count is founded on a 
passage in which the author says his object is “ to expose this book 
[meaning the Old Testament] in such a manner that the children of 
the Stockport Sunday-school will reject it with contempt,” &c. The 
case was tried before Lord Denman, and he “ told the jury that if 
they thoughi the libel tended to question or cast disgrace upon the 
Old Testament it was a libel.” 

The report proceeds: “ Thomas moved in arrest of judgment, on 
the ground that it is not blasphemous to libel the Old Testament. 
All the cases of indictment for blasphemy against the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures ate for matters directed against Christianity and religion 
together.” He quoted, amongst other things, the passage in Starkio 
referred to by Lord Coleridge. 

Upon this the court gave judgment as follows:— 

f 

/Loan JDsnvak, 0. J. “ There is no ground for granting a rule in this case. 
Though in most of the cases, I believe not in all, the libel has been against the 
Old Testament, yet the Old Testament is so connected with the Now that it 
is impossible that such a publication ns this could be uttered without reflecting 
upon Christianity in general; and therefore I think an attack upon the Old 
Testament of the nature described in the indictment is clearly indictable. It 
is our duty to ab|de by the law as laid down by otir predecessors, and, taking 
the cases Which have been referred to as assigning the limits within which a 
publication becomes a blasphemous libel, the publication in question is one. 
As for the argument that the relaxation of oaths is a reason for departing 
from the law laid down in the old cases, we could not accede to it without 
saying' that there is no mode by which religion holds sooiety together but the 
administration of oaths. That is not so; for religion, without reference to oaths, 
contains the most powerful sanctions for good conduct, and I may observe 
that those who have desired the dispensation from the taking of oaths to 
be extended have done so from respeot to religion, not from indifferent 
to it.” t sf 

LiraJ. “ The 01d Testament, independently of its connection, with 
and of its prospective reference to Christianity, oontains the law of Almighty 
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God; and therefore I have no doubt that this is a libel in law, as it has been 
found to be in fact by the jury.” 1 2 

Pattisok, J. “ The alleged mistranslation ? of a passage in thd Year Book 
referred to is not material, because there are other abundant authorities; and it 
is certain that Christianity is part of the law of the land. The argument is 
1 educed to this—that an indictment for f libel is to be confined to blasphemy 
against the New Testament. But such an argument is scarcely worth, any¬ 
thing, because it is impossible to say that the Old and New Testament are not 
so intimately connected that if the one is true the other is true also; and the 
evidence of Christianity partly consists of the prophecies of the Old Testament.” 

Buie refused. 

This case appears to me of the first importance. There is not one 
word to be found in it of the supposed right to attack in respectful 
language the fundamental dootriues of Christianity. Lord Den¬ 
man’s direction was that if the libel “ tended to question or oast dis¬ 
grace upon the Old Testament it was a libel.”" Nothing is said of 
the good faith or intention or of the good manners of the defendant; 
nor does it appear to have been suggested that anything of.the kind 
ought to have been said. The passage from Starkie to which Lord 
Coleridge attached so much importance was referred to by the 
counsel, and was not accepted by the court; and though the language 
used by the defendant was violent and indecorous, the oourt do not 
in their judgment refer to that fact, but treat it as a crime to attack 
Christianity in general, on the ground that their predecessors had 
done so, and on the ground taken by their predecessors that Chris¬ 
tianity is part of the law of the land, in the sense of being one of 
the great sanctions by which sooial duties are guarded. In a word, 
E. v. Hetherington reaffirmed in 1841 the doctrines laid down in 
B. v. "Woolston more than a century before. TTh tt, I ask, has happened 
since 1841 to change the law ? There has been, no doubt, an immense 
change in theological controversy. A whole literature, a whole way of 
thinking, which at that time was almost entirely unknown, has 
become commonplace since then. Strauss's Leben Jem was published, 

(1) A note here says that Coleridge, J., had left the court, probably to attend chambers. 
It is not said that he differed from the othor judges. If he hod, he would probably have. 
given some intimation to that effect. 

(2) One of the earliest statements of the principle that Christianity is part of the law 
of the land is a statement made by Prisot, J., in a case reported in the Year Book. 
The question was as to the authority of the ecclesiastical law, and Prisot sakfj' amongst 
other things; “A ticlx leis quo ils de Saint Eglise ontenancien Scripture covient a 
nous a doner credcnfo, car ces common ley sur quel touts maneres leis sont fondes.” 
This it is said ought to be translated, not " Holy Scriptures ” as it sometimes has 
been, but “ a&cient writings and strong comments have been mado on this supposed 
mistranslation by many writers. One elaborate statement on the subject which seems 
to me extremely shallow and ignorant is made by Jefferson in a letter to Major Cart¬ 
wright (The L%je of Cartwright, vol. ii. p. 272-76): “ . . . Of course ‘ ancien ’ does not 
mean holy, hat I think * Scripture ’ must mean the Bible, because if the passage is trans¬ 
lated 1 ancient writings ’ it is the very contrary of the truth; for certainly no part of 
the law is contained entirely in ancient writings, and least of all the ecclesiastical law.” 
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I think, in 1836; but-it had attracted no general attention in England 
in 1841, if it had been translated. The revolution ih hdodern science 
which is associated with the name of Earvin was in 1841 unsus¬ 
pected. The habit of explaining away opinions and beliefs by re¬ 
lating their history had not heguu to bo formed. But, vitally Important 
as all this is in a speculative point of view, what has it, what can it 
have, to do with law ? Have the judges thejpower to remodel the law 
according to the changes of the course of thought ? Could we, for 
example, do,, away with the offence of blasphemous libel altogether 
by declaring that so much doubt had been thrown® on the funda-. 
mental doctrines *o£ religion by recent speculation, that it was no 
longer proper to punish those who denied them ? If not—and this 
will hardly be maintained—is it right to soften and evade a law 
because we may think that it ought to be abolished ? I cannot 
think so. 

, I turn from the cases to the reasons which have led Lord Coleridge 
to the result which he reached. I should bo glad to be convinced, 
but they do not convinco me. Ho says: “ It is no longer true in 
the sense in which it was true when theso dicta were uttered that 
Christianity is part of the law of the land. In the time when those 
dicta were uttered, Jews, Roman Catholics, Nonconformists of all 
kinds, were under heavy disabilities for religion, were regarded as 
hardly having civil rights. Everything almost, short of the punish¬ 
ment of death, was enacted against them.” Now these disabilities 
arc removed. The late Master of the Rolls might have had to go 
circuit and to try as for a blasphemous libel a Jew who denied that 
Christ was the Messiah, “ a thing which he himself did deny, which 
Parliament had allowed him to deny, and which it is j ust as much 
part of the law that any one may deny, aa it is your right and 
mine if we believe it to .assert.” Apart from this, Lord Coleridge 
argues that if it is illegal to attack Christianity because it is part 
of the law of the land, that implies that to attack any part of the 
law would be, if not blasphemous, yet. seditious; and this, he truly 
says, is an absurdity. For these reasons, “ to base the prosecution 
of a bare denial of the truth of Christianity, smpliciter and per 
se, on the ground that Christianity is part of the law of the laud, 
in the sense in which it was said to be by Lord Hale and Lord 
Raymond and Lord Tenterden, is, in my judgment,, a mistake. It is 
to forget that law grows, and that though the principles of law 
remain unchanged, yet (and it is one of the advantages of the 
common law) their application is to be changed with the changing 
circumstances of the timos.” 

Several questions arise upon this. In the first place, has Lord 
Coleridge rightly understood the maxim put forward by Lord Hale, 
Lord Raymond, Lord Tenterden, Lord Denman, and Lord Chief 

VOL. xxxv. n.s. X 
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Baron Kelly ? Ho seems to regard it as the minor of a syllogism 
of which the major is the absurd proposition that to attack, any part 
of tho existing law is criminal. Of course no such proposition could 
bo supported. The law has been the subject of criticism and im¬ 
provement from the days of Brae ton to our own. I do not believe, 
however, that any one ever understood the maxim in question in 
this sense. It is, like othor legal maxims, merely a .striking but 
inaccurate form of expression, easily remembered, but not claiming 
the sort of truth or completeness which is essential to the propoai- 
, tions of syllogisms. I bolievo it to havo meant no more than 
this—that- Christianity has in fact had an immense influence on 
the formation of the whole of our law (which is indisputably true); 
that a belief in its truth affords a moral support and sanction tu 
the law which nothing else is capable of affording (which opinion 
is still held by many persons, and amongst others by myself) ; and, 
lastly, that for these reasons it is expedient to treat its denial as a 
crime. If I were a legislator I should not agree with this inference, 
because a large and increasing number of persons believe in good 
faith that whatever would be the moral and political advantages of 
Christianity if it were true it is not true ; and I do not think it ex¬ 
pedient, but the reverse, that such persons should be punished for ex¬ 
pressing their opinions. If this view of the meaning of the maxim in 
question and of its connection with the law is correct, how has its truth 
been affected by the changes in the law to which Lord Coleridge 
refers P They are three in number, and consist of the relief from dis¬ 
abilities of Protestant Dissenters, of Roman Catholics, and of Jews. 

Upon this I may observe in general that it seems, strange to say, 
that the assertion that Christianity is part of tho law of the land means 
that the law of the land imposes disabilities on particular classes of 
Christians. In a case already referred to,. Lord Eldon distinguishes 
between Christianity and tho Church of England, and remarks 
that the Statute of William III., which was meant to protect the one, 
had nothing to do with the other. The principal Christian doctrines 
regarded as affording a sanction to temporal laws and institutions 
are, to use Blackstone’s words, “ the being and providence of God;” 
and tho illustration which he gives of its use is the practice of judicial 
oaths. How could the recognition of this doctrine be affected by the 
imposition for political purposes of disabilities upon Roman Catholics, 
and by the imposition for ecclesiastical purposes of disabilities upon 
Protestant Dissenters P Who, being interested in the removal of those 
disabilities, would ever have admitted that if they were removed 
Christianity would cease to be part of the law of the land P Who 
would not ha\e repudiated the inference that tho common law pro¬ 
hibition of the public advocacy of atheism would be impliedly 
repealed by the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act? It 
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seems to me paradoxical to assert that the toleration of different 
forms of Ohristianity, and even of Judaism, is inconsistent with a 
rule that the foundation on which all ♦Christianity rests, and of 
which the most important part is derived from Judaism, aye not to 
be attacked. Who can seriousfy say, Roman Catholics and Jews 
being admitted into Parliament, a belief in the providence of God 
and a future state of rewards and punishments ceases to afford 
motives to a virtuous life ? 

This argument is, bowevor, not merely paradoxical, o It is, I think, 
historically incorrect. The application of the maxim that Christianity 
is part of the law of tho land to the punishment of blasphemous libels 
was a relaxation of the older law. It was practically a substitute for 
tho proceedings of the High Commission, and the other ecclesiastical 
courts, which woro in part abolished and in part disabled by the 
legislation of 1640 as modified at and after the Restoration. As 
tho ecclesiastical view of heresy was given up it was considered 
necessary to inflict temporal punishment on those who denied tho 
fundamental doctrines of religion, which were regarded as of temporal 
importance. Tho oommon law maxim did not arise out of the impo¬ 
sition of penal laws upon Dissonters and Catholics It arose out of 
the discontinuance of persecution for heresy. The argument was not, 
“ Because Roman Catholics and Dissenters are put under penalties 
atheists also shall be punished.” It was, “Although heretics are 
no longer to be burned, and although the ecclesiastical courts are 
disabled or abolished, yet the profession of atheism shall not go 
unpunished.” 

It is further to be observed that the doctrine that Christianity is 
part of the law of tho land was laid down not only in 1867 by Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly, from whom Lord Coleridge" differs, but in 1823 by 
Lofd Tenterden and his fellows, in a case by which Lord Coleridge 
admits himself to be bound, and in 1841 by the case which I have 
fully cited, and which was not brought under his notice, but which is 
equally binding. Now in 1823, though the Roman Catholics were still 
excluded from Parliament by the test oath, they had ever since the 
31 Geo. III. c. 32, passed fc in 1791, been relieved from all the 
more serious disabilities which previously affected them ; and ever 
since the Toleration Act the Protestant Dissenters had been practically 
in much the same position as they hold at present. It*is obvious, then, 
that whatever sense Lord Tenterden attached to the maxim that Chris¬ 
tianity is part of the law of tho land, he cannot have thought that 
it would cease to be so if the Roman Catholics were allowed not 
only to vote for membors of Parliament, but also to be elected as 
members. In 1841 Lord Denman and his colleagues thought as 
Dord Tenterden thought in 1823, though in the interval the law had 
been brought substantially into its present state. 

x 2 
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The position of the Unitarians is peculiar, and illustrates in a 
remarkable way tko steps by which opinion changes on these matters. 
First there was no definite law against heresy because there were no 
heretics, but only a vague tradition that horotics had existed in distant 
times. When heresy began to exist in England, the bishops were 
allowed for a hundred and fifty years to define it as they pleased. 
Parliament by degrees took their place, and for a time in Henry VIII.’s 
reign fastened on transubstantiation as the characteristically Chris¬ 
tian doctrine which must not be denied whatever else was regarded 
' as matter of opinion. After an interval the doctrine of the Trinity 
was viewed in the same light, and Unitarianism, as we should now 
call it—it was then known as the doctrine of the Anabaptists—was 
rogarded as criminal, first in the highest and afterwards in a lower 
degree. Several Unitarians were burnt in Elizabeth's reign, two in the 
reign of James I.; one narrowly escaped hangingunder the Common¬ 
wealth. After 1677 Unitarians were for a short time in the same 
position as other Nonconformists. But in 1688 they were excluded 
from the Toleration Act; they wore included in the 9 and 10 
Wm. III. c. 32, and were not relieved from it till 1813; and even so 
late as 1822, as I have already shown, a doubt still remained whether 
to publish Unitarian doctrine was not a blasphemous libel at com¬ 
mon law. This doubt is unquestionably set at rest. Various 
decisions in the Court of Chancery have certainly established the 
proposition that the profession of Unitarianism is in no sense of the 
word illegal. The result is that it has by degrees become a per¬ 
mitted form of religion ; but this has been by the effect of a definite 
.series of statutes, not by any unseen process of growth in the law. 

As for the Jews, so far as I have been able to ascertain, they 
never were under any statutory or common law disability whatever, 
oxcept as follows. There was a statute of the time of Henry III., 
“Do Judaismo,” which made regulations for the Jews; but as 
they were expelled from England by Edward I., it became a mere 
antiquarian curiosity almost as soon as it was passed. Under 
Cromwell they returned, and were nover in any way disturbed, 
interfered with, or put under disability, except by 1 Anne, st. 1, 
c. 30, which empowered the Chancellor to compel them tq provide 
for any of their children who might become Protestants. The 
oath required of members of Parliament was also drawn in terms 
which, probably by accident, excluded them from sitting in Parlia¬ 
ment. The statutes of Anno and of Henry III. were repealed 
in 1847 by 9 and 10 Vic. c. 59, which enacted that in respect of 
their schools, places for religious worship, education, and charitable 
purposes, and the property held therewith, Jews should be on the 
same footing and subject to the same laws as, Protestant Dissenters; 
and the oath to which they objected has been remodelled. 

No doubt this Act authorises the teaching and preaohing of 
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Judaism, and no doubt also Judaism is opposed to that part of 
Christianity which depends upon the life and teachings of Christ; 
and the argument is that this shows that it can no longer be affirmed 
that every writing by which “ the root of Christianity is struck at” 
must be a blasphemous libel. . I should doubt whether Judaism 
(t struck at the root Cf Christianity.” Judaism is itself one of the roots 
of Christianity. The Christian doctrine of Cod and God's providence 
is the Jewish doctrine of God and God's providence. The Chris¬ 
tianity of which Lord Raymond spoke seems to me to have been 
rather that part of the Christian religion which has 5 an immediate* 
bearing upon conduct than a theological system. I admit, however, 
that the toleration of Judaism proves that the rule laid down in the 
cases referred to is subject to an exception in respect of such a 
striking at the roots of Christianity as is involved in the profession 
and teaching of the Jewish religion. I believe, however, that the 
exception was in forco and would have been admitted had attention 
been directed to it at the time when the cases already referred to 
were decided. The statute of William III. already noticed is in its 
present form confined to persons educated as Christians, or having 
at any time mado profession of Christianity, and the words affecting 
this restriction were inserted in the bill after a conference between 
the two Houses in which the House of Commons suggested that tho 
Lords could hardly wish the Act to apply to Jews. They obviously 
therefore thought that the profession of the Jewish religion was not a 
crime, apart from the statute. Tho House of Lords agreed with them. 

When full allowance has been made for all this, lot us consider 
what may still be said with perfect truth by a person who considers 
that Christianity is part of the law of the land in the sense already 
explained. First, he may say that, as an historical fact, Christianity 
has exercised a great influence on the gradual construction of tho 
law of the land, and never more than in our own days, and that 
whatever sanction to good conduct in this world is afforded by a 
belief in God and bis providence is as much afforded now as it ever 
was. Secondly, ho may say that a particular form of the Christian 
religion is established as tho National Church by the law of the land, 
which defines its doctrines and regulates its services. Thirdly, he 
may say that on many solemn occasions ceremonials arc publicly 
observed which depend more or less obviously and directly upon 
Christianity. The Coronation is a striking illustration. The adminis¬ 
tration of judicial oaths on “ the holy gospels of God ” is another. 
Fourthly, he may say that by tho statute 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. 32, as 
modified by 63 Geo. III. c. 160, it is enacted that every person v ho, 
having been educated, in, or having at any time made profession of, 
the Christian religion within this roalm [that is, nearly the whole 
population of Fngland—tho Act docs not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland], by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, denies 
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the Christian religion to bo true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and Now Testament to be of divine authority, shall be. liable to 
certain penalties by the Act provided. Fifthly, he may say that by 
29 Ch. II. o. 29, every one in England, whether a Christian or not, 
who is guilty of “ atheism, blasphemy, hcrosy, schism, or any other 
damnable doctrine and opinion,” is liable to ecclesiastical censure, 
though he can no longer bo burned alive; and such censures .are 
enforceable by imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

So long as each of these five propositions is true beyond all 
< possibility of contradiction, it seems to me premature to say that the 
maxim laid down by so many judges down to 18G7 has eeased to be 
true in the sense in which they used it. 

But we are told that to take this view is “ to forget that law 
grows.” Certainly it would be a great mistake to forget this; but it 
is an equally great mistake to forget that the word “grows ” is only a 
metaphor. Laws do not and cannot “ grow”of themsolves, like trees: 
they grow only in the sense of being gradually constructed. They 
are to a great extent constructed by judiciul decisions; and no doubt 
the gradual accumulation of such decisions may be compared to the 
process of growth. A vast mass of law, to take one instance out of a 
multitude, grew up on the question of the liability of employers 
to workmen for injuries received by the negligence of fellow-work¬ 
men—the root from which it grewbeingtho case of Priestly v. Fowler, 
the first decision oh the subject. This case laid down for the first 
time a general principle; and subsequent litigation disclosed by 
degrees a variety of distinctions and limitations which affected its 1 
application under particular circumstances. These again were con¬ 
sidered to involve hardships to workmen, and were the occasion of 
the well-known Employers’ Liability Act, passed two or three years 
ago. This is one instance of the growth of law. The history given 
in the early part of this article of the growth of this particular branch 
of the law is another : and thousands might be given. 

This growth, however, is a perfectly plain process, free from all 
mystery whatever; the precise length to which it has gone may be 
ascertained at any given moment. The statutes grow and oan grow 
only by the process of parliamentary legislation. No lapse of time 
or change of feeling affects the legal force of any statutg. The 
case law, or common law, grows by the accumulation of decisions 
in which the judges are bound to docide according to established 
precedents and principles, whether they personally agree with or 
differ from them ; whereas Lord Coleridge’s language almost seems 
to imply that if a rule of law be laid down by judges which in pro¬ 
cess of time ceases to be expedient, later judges may do away with 
it because it has, in their opinion, ceased to be expedient. 

It seems to me that when a definite rule of law has once been laid 
down by the judges, and has long been acquiesced in by the public, 
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it acquires the force of law, and can he altered only by Parliament 
even if g the state of things which caused'’it to he laid down 
has altogether altered. .There ore many rules, especially in the 
criminal law, which are now so well settled that no modern judges 
have ventured to alter them; dhough they are very technical, and 
though the circumstances under which they were laid down have 
long since altered. The constructions put upon the law of treason 
ns defined by 25 Ed. III., are ono instance The rule of law as 
to conspiracies lit restraint of trade, which gave rise to so much 
legislation and sc^many disputes a few years ago, is another. , 

There, no doubt, is ono authority previous to E.o. Foote which may 
bo cited in support of the doctrine laid down in it. This is the case 
of It. v. Pooley, 1 in which Lord Coleridgo was counsel for the prose¬ 
cution and his late father was judge. The case is strong, because no 
judge who ever sat on the Bench was less likely to be unduly favour¬ 
able to blasphomous libels than Mr. Justice Coleridge—and, indeed, 
the sentence passed by him upon Pooley was criticised on the ground 
of ovor-severity. Tho direction was given on circuit, and not I 
think, after argument; but I do not at all wish to underrate its 
importance. The authority on which it was based is a passage in 
Starkie m Libel, which I believe was quoted by Lord Coleridge in his 
capacity of counsel for tho prosecution. He has now judicially held 
that that passage contains a correct statement of the law. I give a 
copy of it in a foot-note. 2 

Lord Coleridge in one part of his summing-up speaks of Mr. 

(1) Boo my Digest, Art. 161. No. 108. 

(2) *• Tboro are no questions of more intense and awful interest than thoso which con¬ 
cern the relations between tho Creator and tho beings of his creation ; and though, os a 
matter of disaetion and prudence, it might he hotterleave tho discussion of such 
matters to those who, fiom the u education and habits, are most likely to form collect 
i onclusiouB, yet it cannot bo doubted that any man has a right, not merely to judge foi 
lnmsolf on suth suhjocts, but also, legally speaking, to publish Ins opinions for the 
benefit of others. When learned and acute mon enter upon these discussions with such 
laudahlo motive's, tlioir vory controversies, oven where one of tho antagonists must 
necessarily bo mistakon, so far fiom producing misehit f, must iu goneral tend to tho 
advancement of truth unci the establishment of religion on the firmest and most st ible 
foundations. Tho very absurdity and folly of an ignorant man who professos to teach 
and enlighten the rest of mankind, are usually so gross as to render his crrois harmh ss 
But be this as it may, the law interferes not "with his blunders so long os they aio honut 
ones—-justly considering that society is more than compensated for tho partial and 
limited mischief that may arise from tho mistaken endeavour pf honest ignorance by 
the splendid advantages which result to religion and to truth fiom the exertions of free 
and nnfettered minds. It is the mischievous abuse of this state of intellectual liberty 
which calls for ponal censure. Tho la w v isits not the honest errors, hut the malice, of m m- 
kifid. A wilful intention to pervert, insult, and misload othors, by moans of licentious 
and contumelious abuso applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful misrepresentation^, or 
artful sophistiy, calculated to mislead the ignorant or unwary, is tho uitcrion and tost 
of guilt. 

“ A malicious and mischievous intention, or what is equivalent to suth an intention, in 
law, as well as morals—h state of apathy and indifference to tho interests of society, is 
the broad boundary between right and wrong.’’—Folkard’s Stacie, pp. 669, 600. 
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Starkio with extreme respect. Ho goes so far as to say, “ If ever the 
task of law-making could be safely left in the hands of any man, it 
might have boon in bis.” I do not agree in this opinion. Mr. 
Starkie’s writings appear to me to be heavy, awkward, and most 
obscure; and in particular ho seem® to me to have been unaware of 
the importance of definite language in relation to legal subjects. 
He always prefers two words to one, and never distinguishes between 
them. The phrases “firmest and most stable foundations,” “ab¬ 
surdity and folly of an ignorant man,” “professes to teach and 
.enlighten,” “partial and limited mischief,” “free and unfettered 
minds,” occur in seven lines. If all the words italicised were struck 
out the sense would not be varied; and surely the whole passage is 
ouly an exceedingly tedious way of saying that men ought not to 
be punished for mistakes into which they ignorantly fall in theo¬ 
logical speculation. This, however, is merely a speculation as to 
what ought to be the law, and cannot even claim the character of 
a statement of an actually existing rule. The only part of the 
passage which even professes to lay down a legal rule or principle is 
that which defines what he characteristically calls “ the criterion and 
test of guilt.” Ho states it twice over. First he says “ a wilful 
intention to pervert, insult, and mislead others by means of licen¬ 
tious and contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful 
misrepresentations or artful sophistry calculated to mislead the 
ignorant and unwary, is the criterion and test of guilt.” He adds : 
“A malicious and mischievous intention, or what is equivalent to 
such an intention, in law as well as morals, a state -of apathy and 
indifference to the interests of society, is the broad boundary be¬ 
tween right and wrong.” How so great a master of style as Lord 
Coleridge can admire this flabby verbiage I cannot understand. 
Hut, stylo opart, what does the passage mean? The “test and 
criterion ” stated in the first passage differs widely from “ the broad 
boundary between right and wrong ” referred to in the second. 
A wilful intention to mislead the ignorant (a) by licentious abuse, 
or (6) by wilful misrepresentation, or (a) by artful sophistry applied 
to sacred subjects, is a much narrower definition than the one 
which follows, which seems to include irreligious matter published 
with (a) any malicious intention, or (&) in a state of apathy* to the 
interests of society, in respect, 1 suppose, to the matter tre .ted of. 

If the first test is applied no one is a criminal unless he is also 
a hypocrite. There must bo a “wilful intention to mislead the 
ignorant,” and that intention must bo carried into effect either by 
licentious abuse, or by wilful misrepresentation, or by artful sophistry. 
The writer must say to himself, 1 know that the Christian religion is 
true, but J will try by abuse or by sophistry, which I know to bo 
such, to persuade the ignorant that it is not true. To mo this “test 
or criterion of guilt ” appears absurd in itself. Nobody ever could 
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be convicted if it was appliod fairly. The one question for a jury 
would be whether the author really meant what he said. I may 
observe that if this “ test or criterion ” is the true o»e,,it is hot the 
one which Lord Coleridge adopts. Not a word in it has reference 
even indirectly to the decencies of controversy. An ignorant man 
is likely to be coarse, but if hie good faith is the only question to be 
considered, it is difficult to sco how the question of style affects the 
matter. 

The “ broad boundary between right and wrong ” (which I suppose 
means lawful and # unlawful) is as unsatisfactory as the “criterion 
and test of guilt.”' It is said to be “a malicious and jmischievous 
intention,” or “ apathy or indifference to the interests of society. 
The intention of every writer in common cases is to convince his 
readers of the views which he advocates, and the question whether 
this intention is mischievous or not must depend on the view which 
the law takes of the matter published. It the law regards the sub¬ 
version of Christianity as mischievous, an intention to subvert it 
must be a mischievous intention. As to the word “ malicious,' it 
can mean no more in this connection than intentionally and without 
justification or excuse. A man who wilfully publishes matter 
regarded by the law as mischievous publishes it maliciously unless 
he can produce some special excuso for its publication, as, for 
instance, that he published it as part of a work intended to refute it, 
or merely by way of history. To say, therefore, that a mischievous 
intention is the boundary between right and wrong is trifling, unless 
wo are told what intentions arc mischievous, and in particular 
whether the law regards an intention to subvert Christianity as 
mischievous. As for “apathy and indifference to the interests of 
society,” I do not understand how that expression can be regarded 
as practically identical in meaning with “mischievous intention,” 
unless Mr. Starkie fell (as I believe he did) into the common and 
shallow confusion between intention and motive. No doubt if by 
“malicious intention ” be meant “bad motives,” he was consistent 
in putting apathy to public interest in the same category. If this 
view is correct, Mr. Starkio ought to have said, “You may attack 
Christianity in good faith and upon creditable motives, but not from 
bad motives or without a good motive.” If this was his meaning 
he might have expressed it plainly with perfect, ease, but it is 
obvious to me that ho was unwilling or afraid to admit that possi¬ 
bility of sincere and creditable disbelief of Christianity. The whole 
tone of the passage is that the unbeliever is a poor, vulgar, ignorant 
wretch, whom it may be well to Croat with contemptuous lenity, 
as a rule, but whom you can always punish if he makes himself 
offensive by imputing to him bad motives, a malicious intention, or 
indifference to the public interests. This is, however, a way of treat¬ 
ing the subject which is wholly undignified, and destitute of that 
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manly simplicity which ought to bo the characteristic of the law. 
There is no reason why the law should not be distinct. Lord Cole¬ 
ridge's view is perfectly simple and straightforward. The same, I 
think, ipay be said of my own theory; but Mr. Starkie's doctrine 
appears to me to be as indistinct #nd disingenuous as his style is 
obscure and his language embarrassed. There is absolutely no 
authority whatever for the view which he puts forward, and he cites 
none. When carefully examined it involves the, to me, absurd con¬ 
clusion that the criminality of an act depends on the motives of the 
agont as distinguished from his intention. Mr. Starkie’s view is also 
opposod to_ every ono of the cases referred to, and to many more 
which might be cited. I should not have referred at such length to 
Mr. Starkie’s view but for the importance which Lord Coleridge’s 
commendation gives to it. 

In concluding this part of my observations on this case I ought 
to make two remarks, each of which makes against the conclusion 
which I have reached. First, it may be said that this language of 
Mr. Starkie resembles in a way the sort of language which used to 
be employed in reference to political libels, and which led in part 
to the Libel Act of 1792, and to the great chango in the law which 
has followed upon it. This is true, but it seems to me much bettor 
to admit the defects of the law and remove them by direct means 
than to smooth them away by fallacies like Mr. Starkie’s and incorrect 
eloquence like Lord Erskine’s. 1 The second remark is that it is 
certainly true that no case can bo produced in which a man has been 
convicted of a blasphemous libel merely for a perfectly decent denial 
of the truth of Christianity. The truth, I think, is that the law is 
as I have stated it, but that it has been pul in force only in cases 
where special offoncQ has been .given by coarseness or ridicule, or in 
some instances (as in that of the publishers of Paine’s Age of Reason) 
by the union of vigorous argument with occasional roughness and 
\ ulgarity of expression. 

The result, of thi3 examination of the authorities appears to me to 
be that to this day Blaclcstone’s definition of blasphemy must be 
taken to be true ; and if this is the case, it follows that a large part 
of the most serious and most important literature of the day is illegal 
—that, for instance, every bookseller who sells, every ^pne who 
lends to his friend, a copy of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, or of 
Renan’s Vie de Jhm, commits a orime punishable with-fine and 
imprisonment. It may bo said that so revolting a consequence cannot 
be true; but, unfortunately, this is not tho case. I suppose no one 
will, or indeed can, deny that if any person educated as a Christian, 
or having ever made profession of the Christian religion, denied that 
the Bible was of divine authority, even by word of mouth, he would ’ 
incur the penalties of tho 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32. I will take 

(1) As to this, see my ITi&iory of the Criminal law. 
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a particular instance by way of illustration of this. The late Mr. 
Greg was not only a distinguished author, but an eminent anjl useful 
member of the Civil Service. I suppose he was educated as a Chris¬ 
tian, and no one could hqyo a stronger sympathy with the moral 
side of Christianity. In every ope of his works the historical truth 
of the Christian history is denied; and so is the divine authority of 
the Old and New Testament. If he had been convicted of publish¬ 
ing these opinions, or even of expressing them to a friend in private 
conversation, his appointment would have become void, and ho 
would have been “adjudged incapable and disabled m law to hold 
any office or employment whatever: ” in a word, he would havo lost 
his income and his profession. Upon a second conviction, ho must 
have been imprisoned for three years, and incapacitated, amongst 
other things, td sue or accept any legacy. About this there neither 
is, nor can be, any question whatever. Law may grow as much as it 
pleases, but the statute is as valid as on the day when ft was passed ; 
and how can it bo said that whilst that statute is in full force it must 
be supposed—first, that the common law never was so inhuman as to 
treat the profession pf atheism as a crime, and next, that if it was, 
it must be taken to have outgrown its cruelty. 

No one can dislike the law as I believe it to bo more profoundly 
than I do; no one can be more firmly convinced of its utter unfitness 
for these times—if, indeed, it was ever fit for any times. But because 
I so thoroughly dislike it, I prefer stating it in its natural naked 
deformity to explaining it away in such a manner as to prolong its 
existence and give it an air of plausibility and humanity. 

Let us suppose for a moment that it were established by law that 
decent and serious attacks on Christianity are permissible, but that 
the “ decencies of controversy ” must be observed, what would bo 
the consequence ? First, suph a law would never work; and Foote’s 
case proves it. Verdicts by juries have formally no binding force ; 
but practioally such a verdict as tho one given in Foote’s caso 
makes a precedent. If the disgusting tirades, half indecency, half 
slang, and the disgraceful caricatures, which were merely foul 
brutalities of the grossest kind, were not violations of the decencies 
of controversy, what could be ? In such cases the following argu¬ 
ment will always prevail with juries, more or less consciously. If 
you allow coarse and vulgar people to discuss these subjects freely, 
they must and will discuss them coarsely You cannot really dis¬ 
tinguish. between substance and style. You must either forbid or 
, permit all attacks on Christianity, You cannot in practice send a > 
man to gaol for not writing like a scholar and a gentleman when he / 
is neither one nor the other, and when he is writing on a subject 
which excites him strongly. As for gentlemen and scholars, this 
dilemma arises. Either the most bitter and effectivejcf-all attacks on 
the Christian religion must go altogether unpunished, or the law 
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must bo committed to a hopeless conflict with antagonists who 

would evade any attempt to convict them. Any one wjho has the 

least familiarity, for instance, with the writings of Yoltaire, will 

appreciate the weight of this. Take, for instance, the play called 

David. It constitutes, perhaps, the bitterest attack on David's 

character ever devised by the wit of man, but the effect is produced 

almost exclusively by the juxtaposition, with hardly any alteration, 

of a number of texts from different parts of David’s history. It 

would be a practical impossibility to charge a jury in such a case, so 

as to embody Lord Coleridge’s view of the law.. The judge would 

have to say, It is lawful to say that David was a murderer, an 

adulterer, a treacherous tyrant who passed his last moments in giving 

directions for assassinations; but you must observe the decencies of 

controversy. You must not arrange your facts in such a way as to 

mix ridicule with indignation, or to convey too striking a contrast 

between tho solemn character of the documents from which the 

extracts aro made and the nature of the extracts themselves and of 

the facts which they relate. How could a jury possibly draw lines 

so refined ? Practically the result would be what it always has 

been. No such cases would ever bo tried; and the result is that so 

long as the law is what it is, it will always afford an example of that 

unequal justice which is much the same as injustice. It will be a 

law which may now and then hit tho weak, but which tho strong 

will alwavs evade. 

•* 

But suppose this difficulty is got out of tho way, a greater difficulty 
remains behind. If the protection of religious sentiment from rough 
insults is the objoct in view, what religious sentiment is to be pro¬ 
tected? So long as tho Church of England occupies its present 
position the question may in a way bo evaded, but if all religious 
communities were put on one footing, all their creeds must be pro- 
tected from denunciation or ridicule. The Protestant must not ridicule 
the Homan Catholic. No ono must call Mahomet an impostor. Such a 
burst of denunciation as Wesley’s famous “ appeal to all the devils of 
hell ” against the Calvinists would subject him to fine and imprison¬ 
ment. The same fate would await those who ventured to laugh at 
Auguste Comte’s strange parody of Popery. If any modern mis¬ 
sionary should address the worshippers of Kali as Elijah addressed the 
prophets of Baal the law would be violated. In short, any energetic, 
vigorous denunciation of the weak side of any religious system 
would be criminal. Even if it wero possible, would it be wise to do 
this ? Ought the law to impose on all creeds an eternal utipossidetis K 
If not, have religious or political changes over been made by calm 
and moderate language ? Was any form of Christianity ever substi¬ 
tuted either for paganism or any othor form of Christianity without 
heat, exaggeration, and fierce invective ? To give a single instance 
out of a million, look at the attacks which Augustine makes upon 
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paganism in the De Civitate Dei. In one particular passage he 
ridicules tjie functions of one particular Roman god in language 
which according to modern taste would be called grossly indecent. 

The truth is that effective discussion of subjects in which masses of 
men are really interested is impossible unless appeals to their 
passions are allowed. To say that you may discuss the truth of 
religion, but that you may not hold up its doctrines to contempt, 
ridicule, or indignation, is either to take away with one hand what 
you concede with another or to confine the discussion, to a small 
and in many waya uninfluential class of persons. How can you 
expect men to discuss such questions as the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment or the doctrine of eternal punishments as calmly as they 
might discuss questions of philology ? 

There is one reflection which seems to me to prove with conclusive 
force that the law upon this subject can be explained and justified 
only on what I regard as its true principle—the principle of persecu¬ 
tion. It is that if the law were really impartial, and punished 
blasphemy only because it offends the feelings of believers, it ought 
also to punish such preaching as offends the feelings of unbelievors. 
All the more earnest and enthusiastic forms of religion are extremely 
offensive to those who do not believe them. Why should not people 
who are not Christians be protected against the rough, coarse, 
ignorant ferocity with which they are often told that they and theirs 
are on the way to hell-fire for ever and even? Such a doctrine, 
though necessary to bo known if true, is, if false, revolting and 
mischievous to the last degree. If the law in no degree recognised 
these doctrines as true, if it were as neutral as the Indian Penal 
Code is between Hindoos and Mahometans, it would have to 
apply to the Salvation Army the same rule* as it applies to the 
Freethinker and its contributors. It would say: “ Keep your temper. 
Do not publicly use language which gives groat pain to those 
who do not believe it to be true, which excites their nerves, disturbs 
the peacS of their families, and often sends, not peaoe on earth, 
but a sword, and makes men of two minds in a house. Publish 
your opinions by all means, but do it decently.” Notoriously the 
law dooa not hold this language. It is equally notorious that no 
Act of Parliament passed in order to do so conld be executed. 
Preaohers of all Sorts would delight in defying such an act. They 
would say that God had commanded them to preaoh the Gospel, 
and that*no human prohibition should prevent them—that as to 
decency of language, the Gospel was not meant to please sinners, but 
to terrify and subdue them, and that the only true test of decency 
in its highest and truest sense is efficiency and suitability for the 
object in view. To these arguments nothing could or would be said. 
The mere possibility of urging them effectually prevents the question 
from being raised. 
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Mid at is mutandis, these very arguments may bo used on behalf of 
the opponents of Christianity. If there is no holl and nq God that 
we know of, and if the Christian religion is false, why Is it to be 
attacked only in polite language—its goodness depends on its truth P 
Let its falsehood bo conceded, ahd it is impossible to justify the 
extension to it of any special protection. But the law imposes no 
restraint on tho Christian, however offensive his teaching, may be to 
those who do not accept it. Therefore it is based not on an im¬ 
partial desirg to prevent the use of language which gives pain. 

‘ Therefore it is based on the principle that Christianity is true, and is 
to be protected against attacks. And this is persecution. 

What is the practical inference from all this ? In my own opinion 
the practical inference is that blasphemy and blasphemous libel 
should cease to be offences at common law at ajl, that the statute of 
William III. should be repealed, and that it should be enacted that 
no one except beneficed clergymen of the Church of England should 
be liable to ecclesiastical censures for “ atheism, blasphemy, heresy, 
schism, or any other opinion.” Such an abolition would not only 
secure complete liberty of opinion on these matters, but it would 
prevent the recurrence at irregular intervals of scandalous prose¬ 
cutions, which have never in any one instance benefited any one, 
least of all the cause which they wero intended to servo, and which 
sometimes afford a channel for the gratification of private malice under 
the cloak of religion. * 

If this is thought too great a concession to make, nearly the 
same result might be attained by enacting that Lord Coleridge’s 
doctrine should henceforth prevail, and that no ono should hence¬ 
forth be deemed to commit any offence by maintaining in decent 
language any religious opinion whatever. If Parliament wished to 
ratify Lord Coleridge’s view, the Act might bo made declaratory. 
This would at all events settle the question; whereas the reasons I 
have given are at least enough to show that a different view of tho 
law from that taken by him is capable of being held in good faith 
by at least one judge who has studied the subject with all the caro 
he could give to it. 

This should be accompanied by a repeal of the statutes referred to, 
and particularly the statute of William III., which Lord Coleridge 
describes as “ ferocious ; ” and it might be well to add that no prose¬ 
cution for blasphemy or blasphemous libel should be instituted 
except by the Attorney or Solicitor-General. This would effectually 
prevent the abuses to which the law as it stands is open. 

J. F. Stephen. 
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A good man struggling with adversity has always been a spectacle 
for the gods. The accumulation of disaster which overwhelmed 
the Arabian emir of primeval days has seldom if ever been 
equalled, and oan never be exceeded. His wealth snatched from him, 
his position destroyed, his entire family annihilated, his body 
smitten by a sore disease,—it might have been supposed that the cata¬ 
logue of misfortune had been exhausted as he sat under the desert 
sky, amid the ruins of his former prosperity, scraping his wretched 
carcase with the broken potsherd which appeared to be the only 
thing which he cotild call his own. But even this state of misery 
admitted of aggravation. His wife had survived the ruin of her 
household, and was prompt to supply the sort of consolation with 
which more recent experience has made mankind familiar. And 
ycl, after she had given expression to her views, the cup of calamity 
was not absolutely full. The afflicted patriarch had still to confront 
the condolences of his friends. 

This history has won the admiration and sympathy of countless 
generations: but, in spite of the graphic and Bublime language of 
the narrative, it might have ceased to possess more than a sort of 
antiquarian interest, were it not one of those episodes which con¬ 
stantly repeat themselves. Nor is it merely in the sphere of 
domestic life and personal experience that this repetition recurs 
with such frequency. On the larger stage of publio events and 
political action, we are occasionally treated to somo fresh adaptation 
of the plot. The scene is not necessarily cast in the plains of Yemen, 
nor is the time imperatively that of the ^nineteenth century u.c. 
The actors are not obliged to wear the garb of the Bedouins of that 
remote epoch; there are plenty of Chaldeans and Sabeeans to be 
discovered in London and other places in this island; and your friends 
are not bound to visit you on the backs of camels, when they can 
address you from the back benches or from below the gangway of 
the House of Commons, or even through the columns of a daily 
journal or a monthly magazine. 

We must all be able instantly to recognise a score of representa¬ 
tions of this drama within the limits of our own experience. But 
there is one particular instance which perhaps more nearly ap¬ 
proaches the original in its pathos than any other recent exhibition 
of the kind. The manners of our playhouses are somewhat different 
and the taste of our audiences widely separated from those of our 
neighbours across the Channel; but if France had ever witnessed a 
spectacle so piteous as the Front Opposition Bench as it now exists 
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in the British Houso of Commons, the Parisian public would long 
since have been treated to a somewhat different version pf Le Due 
Job, with Sir Stafford Northcote as the principal character. Let us 
imagine the breakfast-table at Pynos on one of those dismal mornings in 
April, 1880. The herds and the flocks were being swept away by a ruth¬ 
less rapacity. Constituency after constituency was reported as taken 
or missing. The Chaldeans were carrying off the Lancashire 
boroughs, and the Sabocans had appropriated a terrible number of 
safe county ^eats. Peace with Honour had been swept into the 
dust-bin; and the most economical of Chancelloas of the Exchequer 
found that he was only likely to be remembered as the author of 
deficits and the instigator of votes of credit. 

Only a year later, and the crowning blow fell. The great leader 
whoso genius had been the sword, as his fortitude was the shield of 
his party, was taken from them. The majority had been destroyed ; 
power and patronage had been transferred to the enemy, the chief 
on whose prestige his discomfited followers still sought to lean had 
carried with him to the grave all hopes of reviving the glories of his 
party, and poor Sir Stafford was left to scrape himself with the 
nearest broken potsherd he could find on the Front Opposition 
Bench, as he ruminated on the misfortunes thus heaped on his devoted 
head. Nor has he been suffered to brood over his woes altogether in 
solitude. The unkind Fates have supplied him with a partner of his 
sorrows. Nobody, indeed, could suspect Lord Salisbury of offering 
advice so shockingly profane as was tendered to the patriarch by his 
helpmate; but it may be permitted to imagine that Sir Stafford, after 
a confidential colloquy with his noble colleague, may have sometimes 
felt himself almost irresistibly compelled to take any step which 
might terminate his troubles. Melancholy as is the picture whioh 
it has only been attempted to draw in rude and obscure outline, the 
darker features of the scene have yet to be added. Let us suppose 
the luckless leader of the Conservative party in the House of Com¬ 
mons returning hopelessly to his own domicile from an interview in 
Arlington Street. On the hall-table lie three telegrams. His friends 
have proved themselves equal to the emergency. Eliphaz has sum¬ 
moned the representatives of all the Constitutional Associations, in 
order to unfold to them his views on party organisation; Zophar has 
bustled up from the seaside to interview various publicists more candid 
than friendly in their criticism of Conservative tactics; and, worst 
of all, Bildad has written a letter whioh fills a column of the Times 
in leader type, which may be accepted as a new departure in Tory 
policy. He has nothing wherewith to comfort himself except a note, 
more effusive, perhaps, than acceptable, testifying to the unalterable 
attachment of the owner of tho yacht Pandora. Never mind ! Even 
this may serve as a momentary distraction. A vision of dirty woather 
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in the Irish Sea, of Orange favours and Kentish fire, may serve for » 
few minutes to distract the torfcuredjnind from the pitiless lilting of 
advice, remonstrance, and objurgation which seems to oome from* 
every quarter. But it is, after all, only a too transitory consolation. 
There is Bildad’s letter to be answered, Eliphaz’s intrigues to be* 
countermined, Zophar’s lobby utterances to be stifled. 

Wearily the forlorn leader sits himself down to meditate upon hie 
position. On one point all his uninvited counsellors agree—that he- 
has onljf himself to thank for it. You should have organised better, 
cries one; you should have inherited the genius and the daring of 
your great predecessor, suggests another; you made an enormous 
blunder in going to Ireland as the ally of the Orangemen, deolares 
the third. “ What have I done”, meekly murmurs the sufferer, “ to 
deserve all this ? It is truo that I do not trust myself, and still less 
do I trust my party; least of all, perhaps, do I trust—but I will not 
breathe his name even to myself. But I have done what I could for 
organisation : I have committed it to the superintendence of an emi¬ 
nently practical intellect; and when I found that he made confusion 
worse confounded, I substituted for him somebody more intellectual, if* 
less practical. Is it my fault if the experience of one who has fertilised* 
great constituencies like a very Pactolus has proved unequal to this 
task, and if my dear young friond whose innocence is unsmirched® 
by any electioneering experience has brought all our arrangements 
for the Dissolution into a state of incipient collapse just at the 
moment when a crisis is unavoidable ? I have done my best. Then; 
again, as to instituting a more vigorous and popular policy—I do not 
pretend to be cast in the heroic mould; I do not claim to rival Glad¬ 
stone in oratory, or Salisbury in policy; but I think I speak better 
than Dodson, and I flatter myself that I sometimes can hold my own 
with Childers. Besides, who is there on our Bench more heroic than 
myself P X is all very well in his way, but I fancy that most people¬ 
like me better than him. Y is invaluable to me, because he always 
assures me that I am right, and is always ready to sustain my spirit 
by showing me the best way of shirking responsibility; but he is, P 
really fancy, even less of a hero than myself, and I also imagine 
that others think so too. Z perhaps has a more military figure and 
a more combative demeanour; but he cannot speak, and he seems to> 
take no interest in business. Who else is there P Boys—promising 
boys, I grant you; but can you expect maturity of mind from men 
under fifty. One, perhaps, there is whom I regard rather as St. Paul 
regarded Timothy—a very nice young man indeed, but more like a 
private secretary than a Cabinet Minister. I dare say he will be fit 
for the first place in a quarter of a century or thereabouts; but I am 
not sure whether anybody shares this opinion with him and me. So* 
it comes back very muoh to the old story— -Je suis et j’y reste. I did not 
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choose myself to be a leader, and if they wanted a political Paladin why 
was I put whore I am ? Then, again, about my Irish tour—how hard 
people are to please ; I thought that everybody would regard that as 
a display of real vigour. And I rather liked it, too, in somo respects? 
I am not sure that I enjoy anything more than playing tcarlb in the 
cabin of the Pandora, at least when it is not too rough. But that, of 
course, is not the point. Somebody ought to have reminded me that 
I could not pose as the hero of Orange demonstrations without 
transferring ( to myself that hatred which the Leaguers were gradually 
nursing up against Gladstone. Would Bcaconsfield havo made 
such a mistake ? Probably not; and then Salisbury was too prudent 
to share it with me—just as he was too cool to join in our motion 
about the Suez Canal when we contrived to whitewash our opponents 
by rallying their parliamentary majority just t at tKe moment when 
public opinion had unanimously condemned them. That was a 
newsvendor’s blunder; the man from the bookstall is always prone 
to over-estimate the influence of the press. I hardly know why I 
revert to this vory unpleasant topic, especially whon everybody and 
everything is so uncomfortable. Ah! I often wish I was Gladstone’s 
private secretary again, or that he had made me Chairman of Customs 
or Inland Revenue, and taken me away from this endless strife of 
tongues,” 

The sad soliloquy ceases. The hands of perplexity desist from 
travelling up and down the sleeves of irresolution. The knocker has 
sounded; the door opens, and Eliphaz is announced. His demeanour 
is almost obsequious, his deference really charming; but he has been 
observing with anxiety the result of certain recent elections, and he 
has thought it well that certain conclusions a f which he has arrived, 
should be submitted 'to his leader. The Central Committee—here a 
gentle sigh escapes his listener—seem scarcely to have appreciated the 
particular circumstances of a particular constituency. It is true that 
the vacancy had come rather suddenly at last; but it had been well 
known for years that old Sir Thomas would never stand another contest, 
and another candidate might surely have been kept in readiness for 
the seat whenever Sir Thomas retired. Then, too, there had been some 
considerable difficulty in getting the Electoral Junta together. Two 
of them were immersed in Blue Books, which they had to paster in 
order to take- part in the great debate at the end o e the week. 
Another had gone home to his distant country-house, and declined to 
take any notice of the telegrams imploring him to return. One only 
of their number was really accessible, and he was totally unacquainted 
with the locality and circumstances of the constituency to be con¬ 
tested. llowever, they had got together a sort of scratch meeting 
in the Whips’ Room for ten minutes, immediately before question 
time, and they had determined that Sir F. B. should be invited to 
offer himself. This decision had been telegraphed to the constituency, 
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and Sir F. B. had consented to come forward, 'But a telegram from 
the chairman of the local association, receded a few hours - later, 
conveyed a most uncompromising refusal to adopt the worthy Baronet, 
who, with most laudable alacrity* had already started for the scene 
of action. As it was impossible to reassemble the Committee, and 
the "Whips flatly declined to become responsible for any independent 
action, an ex-Cabinet Minister had with great difficulty boon induced 
to telegraph after the unwelcome candidate to request him to roturn 
to town. Meanwhile, a further report from the local secretary .had 
announced that the two principal leaders of the party in the con¬ 
stituency had issued addresses and commenced a very spirited contest, 
which must necessarily result in handing over the seat to the enemy. 
Matters having become so urgent, two members of the Junta had met 
again, and suggosted that Sir Thomas should be requested to retain 
his seat. -This he had with considerable difficulty been induced to 
do, when ho received an urgent letter from the Whips asking him to 
lose no time in applying for the Chiltern Hundreds. This he had 
accordingly dono; and on the appearance of a Liberal candidate in the 
field One of the Conservatives had retired. The split in the party 
had, however, assumed such formidable dimensions that a large section 
of their oldest supporters had gone over to tho enemy. Under these 
circumstances, a friend of tho sole surviving Conservative candidate 
had called at the Central Office requesting to be put in communication 
with some good and trusty porson who could be employed to mani¬ 
pulate tho constituency by certain occult agencies. But as he, 
Elipbaz, fortunately happened to be at St. Stephen’s when this indis¬ 
creet application was made, ho had lost no time in informing the 
applicant that' elections nowadays were not to be won in that way, 
and had, in fact, kicked down-stairs this unfortunato representative 
of a corrupt epoch. The Liberal candidate bad since been returnod 
by a majority of 300; and he ventured to say that throughout the 
whole transaction everybody had behaved ill and foolishly, except 
himself. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the numborless instances by 
whioh Eliphaz enforced his argument. But it is enough to say that 
he always deduced from them the same conclusion—viz. that the 
existing party machinery was hopelessly defective and he was the 
only man qualified to set it to rights. When asked £o indicate his 
methods of reform, it is true that he beoamo a little vague, talking 
chiefly of the importance of stimulating local energy, and the neces¬ 
sity of breaking with bad old traditions. There could hardly bo 
much comfort derived from such generalities, but the visitor had 
apparently achieved his object j for he rose to go just as another and 
louder peal at the hell heralded the announcement of Zophar and 
Bildad, who came in together. 

Their visit, however, appeared to have been dictated only by a 
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spirit of politeness. Some disquieting rumour as to the state of their 
Chief's health had engendered in them an earnest solicitude to be 
informed of his well-being. Yet was their very presence evidently 
distressful to the object of their sympathy, who appeared to be not 
a little puzzled as to whether this occasion could be improved so as 
to obtain from them, if not an expression of regret for the past, at 
least some assurance of submission for the future. But that terrible 
letter—followed, as it had been, by various contributions of opinion 
in t|ll the morning papers—seemed to paralyze its victim’s efforts to 
assert his authority. It was too plain that he was the culprit on 
whose pusillanimity and inaction rested the whole responsibility for 
all party reverses, past, present, and future. Zophar was very 
good-natured, and introduced one or two anecdotes possessing a 
peculiar interest; but his companion seemed rather moody and silent, 
as if he had rather come to observe the effocts of his exhortation 

f 

than to follow it up by any very immediate application. Had he 
not shown his magnanimity by coming to have ten minutes of 
friendly conversation with the man whom he had just held- up to 
public scorn as a hopeless incapable ? And was not the mere fact 
of his sitting in that arm-chair a sort of indication of the superiority 
so contemptuously taken for granted P 

Now that the door is shut upon them, and the victim of so much 
sympathy has fallen back upon his sofa, may it be pormitted to take 
up the part of the one remaining interlocutor of the ancient dialogue, 
and to submit one or two not very palatable home truths for the 
consideration of both parties in this controversy, as well as of the 
public? The misadventures of the Conservative party are so 
numerous, its mismanagement so glaring, its leadership so unsatis¬ 
factory, that those who are regarded as responsible for its conduct 
ought not to be surprised if their frequent disasters are continually 
attributed by candid friends solely to their own errors. Yet it may 
be contended that, to the best of their ability, they have striven to 
do their duty in positions which they could not have come to ocoupy 
exoept by the act of others. On the other hand, a grave responsi¬ 
bility rests on those who in the first instance make the difficulties 
of their party the theme of public discussion. They may be the 
people, and wisdom may die with them—if, indeed, she be not dead 
already. Even if Sir Stafford Northcote be as feeble and incapable 
as his critics have so frequently declared him to be, the declaration, 
although it may benefit those who make it, can hardly be expected 
to produce any very great advantage to the party whose leader is 
thus aspersed. It may suit the purposes of a rising young poli¬ 
tician who seeks to fill the public eye to achieve notoriety in this 
way; it may even ultimately benefit the country, if it should be 
found, ten or twenty years hence, that tho position' so obtained has 
been utilised for the public good. But the party, the unlucky party 
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in whose interest all these public exhortations have professedly been 
delivered—the party can only be an immediate loser by their publi¬ 
cation. The friends of Job unquestionably were not without some 
warrant for the general propositions which they advanced* Bnt 
succeeding ages have rather questioned how far their advice was 
opportune or directly applicable to the circumstances of the case. 
At the same time it must be confessed that Job himself did not 
escape without some very sound and searching admonition from tbo 
critic of bis critics. Ilis existence was renewed, it is true; but it 
was renewed on the basis of an entirely fresh departure. He bad to 
break absolutely with the past and all its associations. A fresh lease 
of life and prosperity was granted to him; but the life was to he 
lived in a new atmosphere, the prosperity was to he built up upon 
altogether fresh foundations. The potsherds were all to bo thrown 
away, and the renovated chief was to find a worthier occupation than 
an aimless fi iction with the baser relics of his former importance. 
Adversity, as we know, has its sweet uses; perhaps not the least 
precious of these is that it gives you an opportunity of breakings 
with the parasites and impostors who have degraded your former 
station. Hapless, indeed, is the man who after the evil spirit has 
been cast out allows him to return with seven imps more con¬ 
temptible than himself. And he has ill studied the chastening 
lesson of calamity who strives to reconstruct the shattered edifice on 
the same plan and with tbe same bands which prepared his former 
ruin. 

It is only too probable that this, like other good advice, is 
addressed to deaf ears. A man may dislike his companions; he may 
be uncertain as to bis present position, and doubtful as to what the 
futuro may bring him; he may even distrrst himself, tyid in a 
goneral sort of way condemn his own past proceedings; but be will 
rarely be brought to acquiesce in any particular censure of his former 
acts, or to separate himself by a supreme effort from the vioious 
customs which have become ingrained in him. Yet, as the whirligig 
of time has once moro brought the Conservative leaders within a 
measurable distance of office, it may be not amiss to inflict upon them 
a few words of counsel, designed, not so much to harass or perplex 
their present action, as to direct their eyes to the causes of their 
former failure. 

Most people attribute the overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield's Admi¬ 
nistration to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian oratory. Some, however, 
especially thoso who observed the elections in the Worth of Englund, 
have convinced themselves that slack trade and declining industries 
had at least as large a share in bringing about a change of Govern¬ 
ment. Some few innocent folks have clung to the belief that tbe 
errors and adventures of an aged and almost exhausted statesman 
had provoked that unprecedented outburst of popular feeling. There 
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is ono cause which has yet to bo stated, and deserves at least as much 
consideration. Lord Beaconsfield, like other men of great .ability 
who have owed their position, under Providence, to their abilities 
alone, had a great distrust and dislike for anything which might 
pretend to bo a rival genius, unless, at least, it was half stifled by a 
coronet. As soon as he became the undisputed leader of the party 
# which he had so long nominally led, ho naturally, perhaps excusably, 
sought to reinforce liis influence in the Cabinet by tbo introduction 
of colleagues upon whose votes ho could count. In and after the 
year 1874, glut lemon who would say “Ditto” to Mr. Disraeli were 
in request. Wherever he saw a man of business he made much of 
him ; when he discovered an obsequious plutocrat he recruited him. 
lienee it came to pass that when that commanding presence was 
withdrawn from the Treasury Bench, the House of Commons and 
the country became—at first, perhaps insensibly—awaro of the almost 
inconceivable incapacity of the colleagues whom’ he left behind him. 
The year 1879 marked probably the nadir of Ministerial influence 
in the Lower Chamber. Never before, and as certainly never again, 

‘ will an Opposition have to contend with Ministers so barren in ideas, 
so irresoluto in decision, so weak in utterance and so timid in action, 
as the five or six persons who huddled round the bell-wether of the 
Treasury, trembling at the first sound of an Irish brogue, and fleeing 
in stuttering disorder whensoever Mr. Gladstone thought proper to 
use against such poor creatures the weapons so often tried against a 
worthier foe. 

If it were not so disadvantageous to the country, which requires 
an adequate representation of Conservative as well as of Liberal 
ideas, it would be laughable to contemplate the antics of these official 
Lilliputians since the storm of 1880 swept them into the gutter. 
They havo picked themselves up again, furtively helping each other 
to rub the mud off their clothes, and latterly displaying quite a 
cheerful alacrity in skipping about whenever they can get out 
of earshot of the Prime Minister, with feeble little sputterings of 
mutual admiration or inane twaddle, which they mistake for invective. 
Just as their presence on the Treasury Bencfl brought about the dis¬ 
asters of the lost Dissolution, so have their small activities in' Opposi¬ 
tion tended to maintain the power of the Government which they assail. 
Terrible indeed was the disaster which overtook the Tory patty at the 
last general election; but it was les3 terrible in respect of wha£ it 
took away than of what it left behind. If the destroying angel wha 
moved along the other Benches had made his presence felt on that 
occupied by the expropriated Ministers, from Westminster to Lincoln, 
the Conservative party would have been appreciably stronger. Sir 
Robert'Peel at the head of his one hundred and thirty followers in 
1832 had in Parliament and the country twice the influence pos¬ 
sessed by Sir Stafford Northcote with two hundred and forty adhe- 
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rents half-a-century later. But then Sir ^Robert Tbel did not live 
in the mephitic miasma of shuddering uncertainty Mad pettifogging 
intrigue; ’Sir Robert Peel did not look for counsel to- tjb#’ 'tpftxims 
of the counter, or servo out his policy by the yard. There Vtft# no 
disposition* in those days to assure the nation that the article supplied 
by the Tory party was substantially the same as that provided over 
the way, with the difference,of allowing the trado discount. The " 
statesmen who rovived Constitutional principles aftor the first great 
triumph of English Radicalism were not in the habit of adopting tho 
ideas of their opponents while censuring their “ vacillating and in¬ 
consistent ” application. But iu those bygone days tho Tory party 
had not ceased to respeot itself and its leaders. 

Let it not'bo imagined that the object of these pages is merely to 
gratify the malice of Eliphaz, or to promoto the aspirations of Bildad. 
Those candid friends had to pay the penalty of their inconsiderate ad¬ 
monitions by a series of sacrifices. lio one who has studied their obser¬ 
vations can deny their general value. And Sir Stafford Nortkcoto 
would do well to take to heart the utterances of those who, if perhaps, 
somewhat captious and a little prone to porsonal animadversion, ard’ 
yet the spokesmen of opinions not to be disregarded. There is, howevor, 

& lesson to be deduced from this controversy which it ought not to 
be difficult to decipher. If thero is a future in store for the Conser¬ 
vative party—which some affect to doubt—it must be a future un- 
trammolled by any association with the immediate past. If the Con¬ 
servative leaders are to stand between their country and a Demo¬ 
cratic revolution they must have other instruments than those which 
wrought their downfall four years ago. They must have a confi¬ 
dence in their principles which they have not yet shown; a confi¬ 
dence in themselves which thoy do not yot possess ; a confidence in 
their party which they have yot to learn. First, let them realise the 
first of these duties; next, let them train themselves up to some per¬ 
ception of what is meant by self-respect—or, if they cannot, let them 
give way to better men ; finally, let them discard the rubbish which 
they brought away from their old offices, and seek in the ranks of 
their party those who have a loftier and truer conception of Conser¬ 
vative statesmanship-than that which consists in framing resolutions 
intended to commit nobody, and which aro contemned by everybody. 
The party which in comparatively recent days of, discouragement 
produced a’Hardy, a Hunt, and even a Northcote, can scarcely fail 
to furnish their counterparts to-day. It would be a sad thing if thfi/ 
great political confederation which almost saved and afterwatds're- 
stored the English Monarchy, which cheoked the French Repuhlic 
and crushed Napoleon in his pride, should expire under the counter 
of a circulating library in the Strand. 


An English Toby. 
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In our own, as in other European languages, the name of Machia¬ 
velli is a household word, and has supplied a term of reproach 
loosely given to all dishonest and unscrupulous policy. Yet pro¬ 
bably to the majority of educated men, even The Prince the most 
famous, if npt the best, of his works, is known only by reputation, 
and a scholarly translation of that renowned treatise is therefore 
neither inopportune nor superfluous. Mr. C. Detmold has under¬ 
taken a more ambitious task. He has published in four handsome 
•volumes a translation of the collected historical and political works 
of the Florentine statesman. 2 Mr. Detmold has done his work with 
care and ability, and it is perhaps hypercritical to remark that he has 
not reproduced the admirable lucidity and terse vigour of Machia- 
velli's style, and that a careful comparison of his translation with the 
original discloses here and there trifling inaccuracies. 

The appearance of these translations permits an English reader to 
form his own judgment on Machiavelli’s writings: but such a judg¬ 
ment must be erroneous, or at best imperfect, unless the student of 
Machiavelli has a sufficient knowledge of the conditions under which 
"he wrote, the circumstances which inspired him, the age which he 
addressed. Such knowledge is amply supplied by Professor Viliari’s 
life of Machiavelli, the English version of which 3 has just been com¬ 
pleted. After marvelling at the ingenious perversity of so many of 
his predecessors, we are disposed to rate the acuteness and sobriety 
of judgment, shown by Signor Yillari, even more highly than the 
thorough knowledge of his subject which we expected as a matter of 
■course from an historian whose intimate acquaintance with the Italy 
of the fifteenth century needed no further proof. 

Machiavelli is far from being one of the most attractive in that 
brilliant series of great men who, during 1 three centuries, maintained 
the supremacy of Italy in every province of literature and art. 
The circumstances of his life were neither romantic nor striking. 
He served his country with a loyal and unwearying devotion, but 
the part he played was obscure, and tho stage narrow, Tbp misfor¬ 
tunes of his later days touch us, not because they extend beyond our 
experience, but rather because we find in them so much of tho 

(ty The -Prince. By Nicolo Machiavelli, Citizen and Secretary of Florence. Trans¬ 
lated fr&a.the Italian byjf. H. J. Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1882. 

(2) The fftstWXiii, Political, and Diplomatic Writings of Ntcolo Machutvelh. Translated 
"by C. Detmold. 4 vols. Trubnor & Co., 1883. 

(3) Niceolo Machtavelh and hit Times. By Frof. Pasquale Villari. Translated by 
Xiinda Villari. 4 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883.) 
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-common lot of humanity, disappointed ambition, capacities, real or 
fancied, which are denied the opportunities of action, ideal aspira¬ 
tions obscured by the sordid realities of poverty, Machiavelli 
meanly dressed, drinking and wrangling with boors in a wayside pot¬ 
house, is a striking instance of fortune’s irony; but we miss the 
tragic grandeur of that nobler Florentine, walking with unimpaired 
dignity through the antechambers of the Seala, or pointed at with 
awe in the streets of Bavenna. Nor are the qualities of Machiavelli’s 
writings, however eminent, those which command general popularity 
and widespread fame. 

It may, therefore, appear remarkable that, after being the subject of 
uninterrupted literary controversy during three centuries, no other 
Italian author should in our own time have attracted so much of the 
attention of hi& countrymen. Yet the reason is not far to seek. The 
theme on which Machiavelli insisted, and to which he constantly 
returned, the object and the excuse of his statecraft, was twofold—the 
expulsion of the barbarians and the establishment of an Italian king¬ 
dom as the necessary condition of national unity and regeneration. 
It is therefore natural that an age which, after sharing in these 
hopes, has seen their realisation, should revere in him a prophet 
and a guide. Another great people has in this century attained to 
unity and freedom from foreign interference, and wo are not sur¬ 
prised to find that Machiavelli has been studied as carefully and 
sympathetically by Germans as by his own countrymen. Too many, 
no doubt, of the measures he recommends, may be, as he himself 
allows, opposed not only to the precepts of our religion, but even to 
the plain dictates of humanity; yet we cannot deny that if Germany 
has become great and Italy free, it has been by following a policy 
whieh the Florentine secretary would not have disavowed. It may 
therefore not be without interest shortly to recapitulato the most 
important facts of Machiavelli’s life, and to offer such considerations 
as may enable the reader to decide for himself the few and simple 
issues which can bo raised about the character and objects of the 
political treatises of the Florentine secretary. 

Machiavelli was born in May, 1469, of an old Florentine family, 
not noble, but reckoned among the notable plebeian houses of the 
Guelf faction. In 1494, when Piero de’ Medici fled, and Charles VIII. 
of France entered Florence, the future secretary was. in his twenty- 
sixtlfyear. Like all Italians he sought the ideal of the future'in 
the past, but Tacitus taught him to hate the Empire; Caesar 
him was but a more fortunate Catiline; and in Livy he learnt to 
revere the Boman Republic as the model of all political wisdom. 
An ardent admirer of pagan antiquity, he was likely to feel but little 
interest in the theocratic Bepublic with whieh Savonarola sought to 
replace the tyranny of the Medici. 
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It was not till after the friar's death that ho began to tako an 
active part in public life. In 1498 ho was appointed Chancellor of 
the Second Chancery, or publio office of the Florentine government. 
It was his duty to act as secretary of tho “ Ten of War and Liborty,” 
or commissioners for war and home affairs. From this timo onward 
wo find Machiavelli busily engaged in the government of Florence; 
as the permanent secretary of a changing board he would naturally 
influence their decisions, while the execution of their measures seems 
to have been left to his discretion. 

• The new secretary was in his thirtieth year. lie is said to have been 
of moderate height, thin, with dark hair, aquiline nose, quick, peering 
eyes, firmly compressed lips, sometimes unbending into a sarcastic 
smile. He was a born diplomatist, an accurate observer, possessed.of 
perfect self-command, and able to hide his thoughts under a not 
wholly assumed character of levity and good-feflowship. -Indeed, a 
tasto for dissipation, neither creditable nor refined, was a salient 
feature in his character. For fourteen years he was tho devoted 
servant of the Florentine Republic. JSTo patriotism was ever more 
disinterested, he was content that others should enjoy the credit of 
tho measures ho suggested and promoted; far from enriching himself, 
he was impoverished in the service of his country. Yet political 
action was- probably not less pleasing to him as an artist than as a 
patriot, and had tho Medioi continued to employ him, he would have 
been scarcely less zealous. Those fourteen years must have been 
tho happiest of Machiavelli’s life. His duties were congenial, he 
was brought into contact with the leading men, and initiated into 
the political movement and intrigues of the time. Yet he was after¬ 
wards able to illustrate the.errors which a ruler should moat strive to 
avoid by the policy of Florence, and he must often have experienced 
how bitter a thing it is—in the words of Herodotus—to abound in 
knowledge and wisdom, yet to have little control over action. 

"When Machiavelli entered upon the duties of his office, Flor&ico 
had begun that long struggle to reconquer Pisa, in which the patient 
resolution shown by the conquerors and tho obstinate heroism of the 
conquered proved that some, at least, of the qualities which, fit men 
to be citizens of a free state survived in Italy. The Secretary of the 
Ten was at onco plunged into preparations for the war, and into the 
confused negotiations which it occasioned. He witnessed theWeachery 
of the Italian mercenaries, tho insubordination and ill-will of the 

"'French allies of the Florentine government, and it became an axiom 
of hia jK>lioy that no^tate can be powerful which relies on other 
arms than those-which are in the hands of its own citizens. 

His embassies in 1502 to the Court of Caasar Borgia, mark 
what was perhaps the most important epoch in Machiavelli’s political 
experience. He was in the Romagna with tho Duke of Valentinois 
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at a juncture when his boldness, his unscrupulous statecraft, tho 
undeviating pertinacity with which he fallowed out* tbe<line of 
action on'whioh he had. deter mined were most conspicuous; qualities, 
the absence of which Machiavelli ‘most lamented in the rulers of 
Florence, and which were most opposed to the policy of compromise 
and of timid intrigue which he deprecated. 

Iu 1503 he had an opportunity of witnessing the election 
of a successor to St. Peter and Alexander VI., and of watohing the 
intrigues of the Roman Court, at a timo when its vice and corruption 
were most shamelessly paraded. Machiavelli’s political" education was 
now far advanced. In superintending the preparations for the war 
against Pisa, ho had studied the causes of the military weakness of 
the Italian States. His embassy to France had taught him the 
humiliation of‘their dependence on foreigners; his conversations with 
Cmsar Borgia, whafe'he had seen of the success of his government in 
tho Romagna, convinced him that even Italian anarchy might be 
overcome by a vigorous prince, whose policy should bo wholly 
direoted by considerations of utility. In Romo lie had learnt tQ 
know those “rascally priests,’’ to whoso evil example ho attributffcT 
the ruin of religion and morality in Italy, while her political dis¬ 
union was the result of their selfish intrigues. 1 

The year 1512, which opened so favourably for tho French and 
their allies, with the short and brilliant campaign of Gaston do 
Foix, saw the total overthrow of their influence in Italy, the flight 
of the Gonfaloniere Soderini from Florence, the advance of tho 
Spaniards, and the restoration of the Medici. Torn by factions, 
surrounded by enemies, accustomed for many years to a monarchical 
or oligarchical government, Florence had not been in a position to 
carry the experiment of a Republican constitution to a successful 
issue. It might have been possible to substitute the rule of the 
Soderini for that of tho Medici, but the desire of Soderini to act 
as a republican magistrate, to conform strictly to the laws, made his 
overthrow inevitablo. Such absolute devotion to legality and to one, 
form of government seemed folly to Machiavolli. Hence the severity 
of the judgment which he passed on his friend’s political capacity. 
Soderini was, we are told ( Discourses , Book II. chap, iii.), a memor¬ 
able example of the truth of the saying that the work of tho founder 
of a Republic who hesitates to slay the sons of Brutus will not 
long endure. He thought that by his patience and goodness he 
Would overcome the regret of his opponents for the former governs" 
meni, and in this he was deceived; besides, he shrank from breaking 
the Constitution as from an evil precedent, not sufficiently consider¬ 
ing that the means must 'be Judged by the ends for which they are 
employed: so, too, elsewhere we are assured that Savonarola and. 

• (1) Jhscouraet, Book I. ch. xii. t 
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Soderini both failed because they did not destroy their enemies 
when in their power. Savonarola was disarmed by his profession 
and position, Soderini by his humanity ( Discourses , Book I IT. 
chap. ix.). 

Mackiavelli at once submitted to the new government. He seems 
to have considered that it is the duty of a good citizen to make the 
best of the Constitution under which bo lives, and to refrain from 
conspiring against it; but if it come to be overthrown, then to obey 
the de facto ruler. Machiavelli trusted to be allowed to servo the 
. Medici, if not’with as much pleasure, at any rate.as faithfully as he 
had served Soderini and the Republic. But he had taken too pro¬ 
minent a part in the late administration for the Medicean faction to 
permit him to retain his office. The power of the Medici after the 
withdrawal of the Spanish troops was but ill-established. Con¬ 
spiracies were feared, Machiavelli, with other* frionds of the late 
government, was imprisoned and tortured on scanty evidence, and 
he was only set at liberty when the elevation of Leo X. made the 
Pope’s family strong enough to be clement. 

/ Despairing of employment for the present, Machiavelli retired to 
a little property he possessed near Florence, and to this retirement 
we owe his most celebrated works —The Discourses on the First Decade 
of Livy, The Prince, The Discourse on the Art of War, and his Comedies. 
The life he led, and the objects of his literary activity, are described 
in a well-known letter to his friend Yettori. “ Since thedast events 
I have remained at my farm, and have not spent in all twenty days 
at Florence. ... In the morning I go to a coppice which I am 
having felled, and spend a couple of hours with the wood-cutters, 
looking at what they have done the day before, and listening to the 
disputes which constantly arise between them and their neighbours. 
Then I sit down by a spring or visit my decoy, a book under my 
arm, Dante or Petrarch, or one of the less renowned poets, such as 
Ovid or Tibullus. I read of their loves and tender "passions and 
recall my own. In these thoughts some time slips pleasantly away. 
Then I walk on to the inn by the wayside; enter into conversation 
with any travellers who pass and learn their news. Thus I hear 
something new, and observe the various opinions and fancies of men. 
So dinner time comes, and with my family I sit down to such cheer 
as my poor farm and slender patrimony can afford. Af*er Sinner I 
return to the inn; there I find the host, a butcher, a miller, and a 
couple of charcoal-burners: in their company I besot myself while 
day" lasts over some ^me of chance, the source of endless quarrels 
and of much gro ss-and unmannerly abuse—generally it is all about 
a farthing, but we scream loud enough to be heard at S. Casciano. 

“Thus I'plunge and wallow in the base lot which fortune has 
reserved for me; if so, perchance, she may feel some shame for her 
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cruelty in thus trampling me under her feet. When evening comes, 
I return jiome and enter my study; but before I cross the threshold 
I throw off my filthy, mud-stained peasant's dress and put on fair and 
courtly garments, in order that I may enter into the presence of the 
great men of antiquity reverently and decently clad. They receive 
me lovingly, and I am allowed to satiate myself with the only food 
which suits me, and for which I was bom. J do not hesitate to con¬ 
verse with them, and to ask them the motives and objects of their 
actions. They, in their courtesy, answer me, and I spend four hours 
without cares and without weariness. I forget my misfortunes, I 
fear neither poverty nor death, I lose myself entirely. But, as Dante 
says, there is no profit in learning unless we remember what we have 
heard; and I have, therefore, notod down all that has seemed to me 
most profitable in these conversations, and I have composed a treatise, 

‘ De Principatibus,’ in which I have gone as deeply into the subject 
as I am able. I have inquired into the definition of a monarchy, into 
its varieties, how it can be acquired, how maintained, how lost. If any¬ 
thing I ever scribbled pleased you, this ought not to displease you. It 
should be acceptable to a prince, and especially to one who is new to 
power. I have, therefore, dedicated it to the magnificence of Juliano. 

. T . 1 wish my lords the Medici would set me to work, were it only 
to roll a stone; for if I did not then win their favour I should blame 
none hut myself.” 

Juliano de’ Medici read The Prince, hut Machiavelli was disap¬ 
pointed in his hopes of employment. It was not till after the death 
of Lorenzo, in 1519, that Leo X. began to consult him and to send him 
on trifling missions. Guicciardini compares his friend to Lysander 
superintending the rations of the soldiers he had used ^o lead to 
victory. Once Machiavelli had been an ambassador to princes and 
kings, now he was sent to negotiate with the Franciscan friars of 
Carpi. The ill-advised conspiracy of the Soderini aggravated the 
tyranny of the Medici and threw increased suspicion on Machiavelli r 
he was not again employed. He died in June, 1527, in his fifty- 
ninth year, a month after the expulsion of Ippolito and Alessandro 
de’ Medici and the restoration of Florentine liberty had opened to 
him la new prospect of public activity. 

Even such a slight sketch as ^aave been able to give may show 
that Machiavelli’s political life was perfectly simple and straight¬ 
forward. He was a Republican by conviction, hut not unwilling to . 
serve his country under another form of government. This may not 
be the conduct of an ideal patriot, but it has at all times been that of 
many useful and not dishonourable public servants. How many men in 
France held pffice with little blame or loss of credit under Louis- 
Philippe, the Republic of ’48, and the Second Empire? Nor 
because we excuse Machiavelli, and the more readily when we 
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take into account the time and the place of his life, does it follow 
that wo must approve him. M. Sismondi, and other writers, have 
endeavoured to' show that unbridled ferocity, shameless perfidy, and 
cynical hypocrisy were not loss rife in other parts of Europe at this 
period than in Italy. It is easy to point to the unscrupulous state¬ 
craft of the princes of the ITouse of York, of Lewis XI., of Ferdinand 
the Catholio; to the sensuality, grovelling superstition, and hardly 
more enlightened infidelity prevalent among the clergy; to the 
absence of any higher aims and aspirations which characterised all 
classes; to the fact that even tho renewed interest-in ancient culture 
seemed at first only to introduce an additional element of corruption, 
and produced monsters such as Tiptoft, the butcher Earl 'of Wor¬ 
cester, or that Marshal do Retz who, aftor murdering two or 
three thousand children with circumstances of nameless infamy, was 
tardily overtaken by reluctant justico. But wbat is proved by these 
facts P That morality, both public and private, had sunk to a very 
low ebb during tbo century which preceded the Reformation—not 
that thero were no degrees in that corruption, not that the Italians 
might not be worse than their neighbours. But, says M. Sismondi, 
the social life of the Italians in the little states which then composed 
Italy was all public, and thoir private sufferings were often historical. 
Each individual was in immediate contact with the government, his 
intrigues, his passions, his crimes, were intimately connected with the 
revolutions and the history of the state. In the great monarchies of 
Europe we hear little of the sufferings of the mass of the people, of 
the oppression of subordinate officials, of the injustice and cruelty of 
the nobles, and of other petty tyrants. If we would compare the 
condition of tho French people during the fifteenth century with 
that of thh Italians, we ought to be intimately acquainted with the 
daily history of the citizens of Blois, Angers, Rouen, and other great 
towns, with the private crimes and tragedies of many hundred 
families. This, no doubt, is true, yet we may prefer to believe the 
concurrent testimony of natives and foreigners, and the proofs which 
constantly meet us in her literature, that Italy was pre-eminently cor¬ 
rupt. The courts of France and England and Spain were assuredly no 
schools of virtue, their royal families were stained with fratricide or 
its suspicion; but nowhere, except m Italy, can we find such long 
records of crime as are presented by annals of the Scalas, the 
Viscontis, the Malatestas, the Estes, or the Baglioni of Perugia. 

There are, moreover, so many reasons wh} the Italians should . 
have b&en more viciqus than men of other nations, that if there were 
no other evidence we should be almost justified in concluding that 
such must havo- been tbe case. Machiavelli is never tired of insisting 
on tbe evil influence of tho Church and of the Papal Court. The 
Papacy had rapidly descended to the lowest depths of infamy. The 
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fi#roely avaricious and cruel Paul II* had been succeeded by- 
Sixtus IV., who was steeped in bloodshed and diabolic lust; under 
Innocent VIII., more contemptible and scarcely less guilty, the 
imperial city became once more tbe asylum of murderers and 
robbers, till finally, in Alexander VI. the Christian nations saw a 
monster who excelled in depravity the most hated names W the 
pagan empire seated on tho throne of St. Peter and presented to 
their adoration as the Vicar of God. Such religion as the Italians 
still possessed was almost purely formal; thore was a complete 
separation between religion and morality. Benvenuto Cellini in this 
as in many other things, is the type of his countrymen. Ho believed 
himself to have been allowed to communicate directly with the Deity; 
he possessed an outward sign of the divine favour in the halo &hich 
surrounded his head, and which under favourable atmospheric con- * 
ditions was, he assures us, distinctly visible. Yet ho seems to have 
felt no scruple in assassinating his enemies, or in dragging round 
his studio by her hair the wretched woman who was his model and 
his mistress, No wonder that many of tho nobler spirits, who rose 
to virtue through philosophy, looked upon such Christianity with eori J 
tempt; but they could offer no popular doctrine capable of regenerating 
the multitude. 

Nor did the sense of honour serve the Italians as a restraining 
principle and substitute for conscience. Their idea of honour 
seems to have been entirely different from that of the Western 
nations, A man’s honour forbids him to do that which would forfeit 
his self-respect; courage, and all the virtues which imply courage, 
were mpst highly respected in feudaL Europo, and these a man would 
wish to convince himself that he possessed. The Italian especially 
admired that versatile, unscrupulous, and audacious cleverness which 
Machiavelli calls “ virtd.” They could, therefore, retain their solf- 
lcspoct and commit the basest crimes; especially if prepared, “ vitam 
impendere /also ,’’ to stake their life on the success of their treachery 
The sense of honour is purely subjective, it may be rooted in dis¬ 
honour, it, may oven assume tho form of pride in holder and more 
cynical wickedness than that of others, it may lead us to say, “ evil, 
be thou my good.” 

The very circumstances and qualities which had been so favourable 
to tho progress of Italy in the arts and humanities ©f life had been 
hostile to moral'growth. Over great subtlety of intellect, and a ^ 
tendency to analyze motives and conduct, are always fatul to delicacy 
of moral fibre. Whatever the origin of conscience may be, it docs 
not bear arguing with; the devil still proves the better logician. 
The numerous little courts of the despots were centres of culture, 
they vied in encouraging artists and men of letters, but they were 
also centres of a corruption brought close to tho door of every 
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citizen. All the demoralising effects of despotism were intensified 
tenfold by the narrowness of the dominions, and also by the skill 
and vigour of .many of these petty tyrants. The only public life 
open in most cases to an Italian was to enter the service of some 
despot, the only object of his ambition to win his master’s favour, 
or porhaps to supplant him; and it is obvious what the means 
were by which alone these ends could be attained. 

Machiavelli’s writings wore, perhaps, more influenced by the evil 
atmosphere in which he lived than his actions; yet if it bo allowed, that 
' Machiavelli’s political career was straightforward apd comprehensible, 
neither do I believe that an unprejudiced reader will find in his 
books that strange confusion of good and evil which Macaulay so 
characteristically describes whon he tells us that “ the whole man 
• seems to be an enigma, a grotesque assemblage of incongruous 
qualities, selfishness and generosity, cruelty and benevolence, craft 
and simplicity, abject villainy and romantic heroism. One sentence 
is such as a veteran diplomatist would scarce write in cipher for the 
direction of his most confidential spy; the next seems to be ex¬ 
tracted from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy on the death 
of Leonidas.” To be understood, Machiavelli’s works must be read 
as a whole, and we must not isolate sentences from their context and 
discuss them as maxims of universal applicability ; and especially we 
must not separate the Discourses on Livy and The Prince , but remem¬ 
ber that they were written at the same time, and that they do not 
represent different phases in the development of their au|hor’s 
political opinions, but supplement and explain each other. 

Machiavelli attributes the corruption and immorality which he 
recognises and deplores to defective institutions, for men, he asserts, are 
always the same. The rough material on which the legislator works 
varies as little as the marble of the sculptor; if, therefore, we can 
discover the means by which Romulus and Lycurgus of old pro¬ 
duced such good results, if we can observe the rules they followed, 
we shall be as certain to succeed in establishing a well-constituted 
state, and in raising men from their present degeneracy, as an artist 
well acquainted with, and capable of following, the method of Praxi¬ 
teles would be certain to produce a good statue. 1 

This belief in the identity of human nature at all times ai|d in all 
races, and the absence of any conception of development, is no doubt 
one of the most obvious defects in Machiavelli’s political philosophy. 
S6ut though he does npt recognise any difference which will prevent 
the &%me institutions /from producing at all times the same results, 
yet he does not assert that all men, as circumstances have fashioned 
them, are the same. Men now are different from what they were; 
the Italian is very different from the German. And though these 

(1) Discourses on Livy . Introduction to Book I. et passim. 
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differences are the results^of the laifs, the ciyil and religious insti* 
tutions under which they live, it deep apt follow that if these laws 
and institutions were abolished their influence would,at once cease to 
be felt. Despotism, for instance, so corrupts the people yrho submit 
to it as to make them incapable of living under free institutions; 
when first set at liberty they will he as helpless as a wild beast 
brought up in captivity and suddenly released from its cage, 1 
Even good laws are of little use to such a people, for they will not 
be observed. The only chance of improvement for. a nation which 
has become corrupt is, that some good and wise man should rise to 
power and enforce a reformation. Unfortunately in such a State 
power can only be acquired by means which a good man will rarely 
consent to employ, even though his object be praiseworthy. 2 3 Evi¬ 
dently Machiavelli’s doctrine is more reasonable than that of 
Rousseau and of his followers, who legislated for abstract men in the 
Constituent Assembly under the couviotion that only tyrannous laws 
and corrupt customs prevented the rabble of Paris from following 
their natural impulses, and attaining to a virtue as lofty as that of 
the noble savages who concluded the social contract. And not only 
was Machiavelli’s mistake less mischievous, because ho did not 
believe that cause and effect would cease together, there was another 
point on which his divergence from the French philosophers would 
have guarded him from their practical errorB. 

They asserted that man was naturally prone to virtue and swayed 
by lofty impulses. Machiavelli tells the legislator he must take 
for granted that all men are bad, and that they never do good except 
under compulsion. He would therefore have been the last to throw 
the reins on the neck of the most dangerous of brutes, and to have 
hoped to guide and restrain the dregs of the France of Lewis XV. 
by tl\e laws of Utopia. Italy was corrupt, and a corrupt people 
cadnot govern itself aright. Nor is a Republican Government 
possible where there is a feudal aristocracy, as in Naples, the 
States of the Church, the Romagna, and Lombardy. If Italy 
therefore is to be united, it must be as a kingdom. The remedy 
indeed is'dangerous, for a despotism in itself is but an additional 
cause of corruption, and it is easier to find a Cresar than a Romulus ; 
yet when a patient is sick unto death a good physician will often 
prescribe poison.® 

Submission to a monarch is, then, the condition of Italy’s refor¬ 
mation ; it is also the condition of her liberation from the yoke oL 
the foreigner. Sho herself is conscious of it. “ She has longjyifib 
says in concluding his Prince , “ sho has long looke d eqjas fffy for 

(1) Ditcourtet, Book T., oh. xvi., xtxv. 

(2) Ibid., Book t., ch. xyiri. 

(3) Ibid., ch. isxf. 

VOX,. XXXV. N.S, z 
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the coining of her liberator. Who can tell with what love he would 
be received by all those lands which have suffered from the flood of 
foreigners, with what thirst for vengeance, with what steadfast faith, 
with what affection, with what tears ? What gates would be closed 
against him P What people would refuse him obedience P What 
envy could oppose him? What Italian deny him his service P The 
barbarian domination stinks in the nostrils of all. Let tho noble 
house of the Medici take upon itself this emprise, with suoh coutago 
and such good hopes as a just undertaking should inspire; so that 
under its standard our country may regain her honour, and that 
under its auspices the words of Petrarch may bd fulfilled, ‘ Valour 
against blind rage shall take up arms and mako the struggle short, 
for in the Italians’ breast their ancient might still breathes.’ ” 

* Macbiavelli was doubtless right in holding that ^ united Italy 
was only possible under a prince, and that Italy must bo united to 
withstand the newly centralised French and Spanish monarchies. Tho 
constitution of the little Italian republics was but ill suited for ex¬ 
tended authority, and it is probably true that their power decreased 
in proportion to the growth of their territory, and to the increase in 
the numbor of discontented subjects over whom they tyrannized. 
Nor could any federal constitution havo been devised capable of 
holding together such jorring elements. Commercial jealousy, 
traditions of hatred and mutual injury separated the cities; in many 
districts there was a powerful nobility whose existence Maehiavelli 
rightly pronounced incompatible with popular freedom. 

Put, was not an Italian monarchy as impossible as an Italian 
republic, or federation of republics P There was probably no city, 
certainly no despot, who would not have preferred an alliance with a 
foreign power, however dangerous, to submission to a native prince; 
while the Papacy, which had prevented in times past the formation 
of an Italian nation, which had undermined every power whfch 
threatened to rival its own in the peninsula, was still there, ready to 
employ every weapon of intrigue, diplomacy, and war against the 
future liberator. 

In The Prince the rules are given by observing whieh the 
desired monarch of a united Italy may attain power. In the Dis¬ 
courses we find suggestions for the organization and maintenance 
of the free Government, for which that ruler would,' if really great, 
seek to prepare the way. In the former, the most celebrated of his 
.works, the author simply states in general terms what he has seen 
to be the rules of conduct observed by the most successful states¬ 
men and princes. He intends to write a manual of statecraft, 
of such statecraft as men who live in fence Itomuli, and not in an 
ideal world, would really practiso and must practise if-they value 
success. 
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Machiavelli told his friend Yettori that he occupied the evenings 
of his enforced leisure in reading the afioients, and in noting down 
what he *could learn from thorn and from hts> own experience touch¬ 
ing the manner in which political power is gained, maintained, and 
lost; the principles, in short, of* a science which should establish the 
~ laws which govern the acquisition of politioal power, as Political 
Economy treats of the laws which govern the acquisition of wealth. 
The parallel is porhaps not uninstructive, for os the older Political 
Economy considers man as actuated by one simple desire, that 
of acquiring wealth, so also Machiavelli admits only one motive* 
the desire of power. He would have described The Prince as 
a treatise on the art rather than on tho science of politics. For 
his aim is not to deduce and ascertain the laws of political 
phenomena, but to lay down practical precepts. Here again there 
is some similarity between his method and that of Political Economy, 
which is generally treated both as a scienco and as an art. Econo¬ 
mists have professed to investigate and establish general laws, 
and have then laid down rales for legislation on such subjects; and 
in some degree they share Machiavelli’s incapacity to recognise 
sufficiently that such rough generalisations have for the most part 
only a presumptive value, owing to the extreme variability of the 
subject matter and to the manysidedness of human nature, swayed 
as it is now by one and now by another class of motives. More¬ 
over, though in The Prince and the Discourses Machiavelli has a 
practical aim in view, yet he at all times takes an abstract interest 
in political action, in tracing the causes and effects of political 
phenomena. If there was one thing which he held sacred it was 
the Roman Republic; if there was one crime which he abhorred, it 
was that of those who conspired to overthrow it, whether unsuccess¬ 
fully like Catiline, or successfully like Caesar. Yet ho coldly dis¬ 
cusses the policy of Appius Claudius, and points out his mistakes 
and what he ought to have done to establish his tyranny. 

He is scientifically studying the effects and oausos of a certain 
class of facts, and moral indignation would be as much out of place 
as reflections on the sinfulness of drunkenness in a medical treatise 
on delirium tremens. Any generalisation seems to him worth 
Noticing and of equally universal applicability, since he believes that 
the same causes will at all times produce the same effect, human 
nature remaining unchanged; he thus is often led to rest his 
inductions on. a very narrow basis; the facts he cites from ancigaiK'' 
history often serve rather as generalisations than as the dpktiTfor 
induction from particular instances. His metho d, pro fessedly ex¬ 
perimental, is in danger of becoming d prim. Even granting that 
human nature does not ohange, Florence and Arezzo have little 
analogy with Rome and Yeii. 

z 2 
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We have-already said that Maehiavelli, in examining the means to 
be employed for the attainment of a political end, leaves their morality 
entirely out of sight, and considers only how far they are conducive 
to that end. He does, indeed, say that a good man would sooner 
live in obscurity than become king'at the price of much human 
suffering; but it is only our personal ambition which we should not 
satisfy at every cost; when the good of our country is at stake we 
must not regard justice or injustice, mercy or cruelty, honour or dis¬ 
honour, but, putting aside all other considerations, pursue that policy 
which may best preserve its existence and maintain its liberty. In 
short, Maehiavelli always argues on tho assumption that the end 
justifies the means. This appears to him a self-evident axiom; 
indeed, if put in the form of the almost identical statement that the 
morality of our acts depends rather on tho circumstances* and motives 
of the agent than on the naturo of tho acts themselves, it would still 
command pretty general assent. Yet even those statesmen whoso 
policy seems only justifiable on the assumption that the welfare of 
tho people overrides all the ordinary rules of morality, would admit 
that there are exceptions to this principle. They would agree with 
Aristotle, whose common-sense so often cuts the knot of logical dif¬ 
ficulties, that there are some acts which allow of no justification or 
palliation. This Maehiavelli did not see. 

I have already admitted that Maehiavelli’s maxims fairly represent 
tho practice of the most successful princes of his own and other 
times. “ A prudent ruler,” he says, “ cannot and ought not to keep 
faith whon to do so is against his interests, and when the reasons 
which led him to engage himself no longer exist. It is right to 
appear merciful, honourable, humane, pious, and loyal, and to he so, 
but to be always prepared to lay these virtues aside when they are 
likely to bo hurtful.” No doubt Maehiavelli is right. Most states¬ 
men, from Themistocles to Prince Bismarck, have acted on these 
principles. But it may be doubted whether we ought to be grateful, 
as Bacon would have us be, to Maehiavelli for telling us openly 
and without hypocrisy how men act, and not how they ought to act. 
Even if we are wholly bad, it is better w$ should believe that we have 
a little virtue. Besides, though virtuous practice is a better incen¬ 
tive to morality than virtuous precept, vice formulated in maxims is 
more offensive to the moral sense, and more corrupting thf'n vicious 
example; for the latter is often attributed to human weakness, to 
the-jstreiigth of temptation, and is lamented and condemned, for the 
most^part, even by the perpetrator, while the former seduces by a 
show of logic, of self-reliant pride, and of cynicism superior to the 
shams of conventionality. Hendo the almost instinctive and just 
reprehension of ^Maehiavelli by the morally sensitive; while those ' 
who admitted and practised his principles, wishing to secure the 
reward of apparent viitue, have joined in tho chorus of cendemna- 
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tion. Unless a man is thought honest) his dishonesty is but unprofit¬ 
able. This is no doubt one of the reasons of the odiufli which has 
attached to Hachiavelli, but be was plso peculiarly unfortunate in 
exciting the rancour of opponents who agreed in nothing hut in 
hostility to liis name. 

Although his works were first published by the Papal press, it 
was not long before bis bitter attacks on the Roman Court, and his 
almost contemptuous attitude to tbo Catholic religion, provoked tbo 
enmity of its apologists, and especially of the Jesuits. “ The vice and 
infidelity of the Italians,” he had said, “arc their first obligation to the 
Papacy, their second the political anarchy and ruin of the peninsula.” 
""When one considers,” he adds, “the wickedness and corruption of the 
priesthood, one cannot but conclude that their scourge and their ruin 
are at hand.” John Paul Baglione, had bo dared to destroy Julius IT. 
when in his power at Perugia, would have won everlasting.renown 
by showing these priests how little reverence is due to men who live 
such lives as theirs. But Maehiavelli’s dislike of the Catholic 
hierarchy had even deeper roots than aversion to their corruption, 
-or to the Church as one of those institutions which were obstacles to 
that equality between all members of the State which he considered 
the necessary condition of a well-constituted republic or strongly- 
organised monarchy. It is clear that his was a thoroughly irreligious 
nature. Notwithstanding occasional and conventional expressions of 
respect, ho was indifferent or hostile to Christianity. He was deeply 
imbued with the pagan spirit of the Renaissance; he reserved his 
admiration for the republics of antiquity and for those civic and 
intellectual virtues which maintained them, and he naturally disliked 
a religion which cherished virtues of another typo. “ Ancient 
religion,” he says, “ exalted men full of worldly ambition, such as 
great captains and founders of States, whilo ours glorifies men of 
lowly and contemplative rather than of active life. It seeks for the 
highest good in humility and contempt of the things of this world ; 
paganism held that it is to be sought in loftiness of soul, in bodily 
strength, and in-all that renders men more bold and arrogant. Our 
religion wishes men to show courage in endurance, rather than in 
daring bold deeds. Hence it comes that the world has fallen a prey 
to scoundrels, who have found men anxious to gain paradise by suf¬ 
fering instead of being desirous to avenge themselves on their 
oppressors.” It is true that he afterwards admits that Christianity^ 
rightly understood, is no enemy to patriotism; and that respepT”for 
religion is a necessary element of national greatness. But Repub¬ 
lican Rome furnishes him with an instance of a nation which throve 
by its piety; paganism is clearly to him as good, or rather a better 
basis of social order than Christianity, and Hoses is only classed with 
Lycurgus, and Romulus, and Numa, and other lawgivers and founders 
of religions. 
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This iil-concealed hostility to Christianity was as offensive to the 
Reformers as to the men of the Catholic reaction, and the Romanist 
controversialists, who, from Reginald Pole onwards, attacked Ma- 
chiuvclli, often without reading him/may be matched by an equal 
li^t of Protestant assailants. The latter had an additional motive of 
hat red. Our author was, they thought, the instructor in statecraft 
of their opponents, the instigator of their treacherous cruelties and 
persecutions. His writings were tho favourite study of Catherine 
lie’ Medici and of her son, nonry III.; therefore he was held respon¬ 
sible for tho massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Next, camo the philosophers who believed in the natural goodness 
of human nature, and that to remove the artificial restrictions which 
cramped and distorted original righteousness was tho proper function 
of the reformer; to these men Machiavelli’s doctrine was naturally 
repugnant. They inveighed against him, or if they defended him it 
was on the ground that ho did not mean what he said, that, as- 
Rousseau declared, his object was to paint the tyrant in his true 
colours, in order that the peoplo might recognise and flee from such 
a monster. While accusers rose up on all sides, the defence was long 
neglected. The statesmen who read, appreciated, and profited by the 
works of the Florentine secretary were naturally not disposed to 
proclaim themselves his disciples; and the writers who borrowed 
from the stores of his wisdom acknowledged their obligation by a 
few words of guarded praise. 

During this century, on the other hand, Hachiavelli, as we have- 
already remarked, has had no reason to complain of the hostility of 
his critics. They agree for the most part in seeking to. extenuate 
and excuse his faults, however much they may differ in the expla¬ 
nation of his motives. For while some maintain that* he took a 
purely scientific interest in tho study of statecraft, and therefore * 
leaves aside all considerations of morality ; others, and these are the 
majority, defend what is most questionable in his writings op the 
ground that his aim, the liberation and unity of Italy, is high and 
unselfish, and that if he seems unscrupulous in the choice of means, 
ho is to tye excused, partly on the ground of necessity, partly because 
he shared in tho lax morality of his country and of his' age." There 
are even seme who still offer the old apology, mentioned by Cardinal 
Pole, that ho conceals his true opinions—-that, hating despotism, he 
satirises the tyrants he describes, and seeks by revealing the hideous 
secrets of their policy to warn the people against them, or even by 
his insidious advice to incite them to further atrocities and so to 
bring about their ruin. Lastly, it has been maintained that The 
Prince was little more than a rhetorical exercise; that Machiavelli 
merely wished to show the Medici how clever he was, and how useful 
a servant they would, find him. 

No ono who has read The Prince and Discourses carefully, and who 
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has compared them with MaohiavellPe other treatises and letters, can 
maintain (hat he is speaking ironically, or giving advice ,which ho 
imagines to he injurious. If he were, how can we explain the 
reiterated exhortation to princes to secure the affections of their 
• subjects, to affect virtues even if they have thorn not, never to .be 
more cruel than the occasion requires ? But it is unnecessary fcq sock 
for arguments against an opinion so far-fetched and untenable, and 
so at variance with Macbiaveili’s own statements. 

AU the other explanations probably contain more or less of the 
truth. MaohiaveHi, as we have seen, himself tells us that his object, 
at any rate in the composition of The Prince, partly was to recom¬ 
mend himself to the Medici and to obtain employment by shoeing 
his cleverness, partly—for his own instruction and to divert his 
thoughts from painful meditation—to note down all that he could 
collect from the ancients and from modern experience touching the 
circumstances which enable men to acquire and retain political 
power. On the other hand, he again and again insists that the 
expulsion of the foreigners, the formation of aw-Italian kingdom, 
and the introduction of constitutions which would gradually prepare 
the people for freedom, would be not only the justification but the 
glory of any prince who, by whatever means, might raise himself to 
sovereign power in the peninsula. In the statement of the motives 
of bis writings, as in all else, Machiavelli is perfectly straight¬ 
forward. Hypocrisy was not his vice nor that of his countrymen, 
with the Inquisition and the Jesuits it was conferred on Italy as a 
last benefit by the Boman Church. 

Machiavelli was not then wholly either a disinterested patriot or a 
mere student of political phenomena, or an intellectual condotticre 
seeking to prove to his customers the sharpness of the weapon he 
offered for hiro. But above all, I would insist that he was not the 
originator of a new system of statecraft. It is true that no book 
has ever been more diligently studied by the rulers of mankind than, 
was The Prince by the statesmen of the sixteenth century; but it 
would be difficult to show that it had any great influence on their 
conduct. The policy of Catharine de’ Medioi was not more Machia- 
vellian than that of Lewis XI.—indeed far less so, if we use that 
word in its true and better sense; nor did Philip II. or Alva, 
Elizabeth or Cecil, surpass Ferdinand the Catholic 6r Bichard III. 
in unscrupulous pursuit of the objects of their ambition. 

On the whole, we may perhaps conclude that the mischief which' 
Machiavelli may, have done by exalting expediency at the expense of 
morality*, and by sanctioning revolutionary violence, has"been fully 
compensated by the impulse he has given to patriotism; while Mb 
influence on political speculation has been altogether salutary, since 
he first returned to the method of Aristotle, and appealed to the 
teaohing of experience and of facts. P. F. Willerx. 
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As there can be no necessity of recapitulating in this paper the 
contents or clauses of the Bill with which my name is identified, I 
shall content myself with stating generally the arguments in favour 
of it Although the literature of land reformers is plentiful, the refer¬ 
ences to urban, householders are singularly few. About ten years 
ago Mr. John Macdonell, in an able and suggestive book on the 
“ land question,” incidentally recommended the enfranchisement of 
urban leaseholders; and Mr. John T. Emmett, in the Quarterly 
Review about the same time, had an article in which compulsory 
enfranchisement was more fully advocated. Emmett subse¬ 

quently followed up his attack on leaseholds by an article in the 
British Quarterly in 1879. The late Mr. Joseph Kay, in his Free Trade 
in Land anticipated the movement which I represent, for at the out¬ 
set he observes, “ I propose to show . . . what those laws are which at 
the present time oppose free trade in land, and prevent many of the 
great estates coming into the market.” Among them he specifies 
“ the laws which allow the landlord, without selling any portion of 
his estate, to let portions for long terms of years—from 99 to 999 
years—and to subject them to all kinds of covenants which affect those 
portions for generations after the death of the landowner, and after 
a change of circumstances under which the leases were made.** 

The late Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the last paper which he wrote, 
“The Right of Property in Land,” speaking of the landlord as an 
improver, says, “ Giving all the weight to this consideration which 
it is entitled to, the claim it gives to the landlord is not to all the 
possible proceeds of the land, but to such parts of them only as are 
the result of his own improvements, or of improvements made by 
predecessors in whose place he stands. Whatever portion of them 
is due, not to his labour or outlay, but to the labour and outlay of 
other people, should belong to those other people.” I am quite 
aware that Mr.‘Mill was at the time arguing in favour of the inter¬ 
ception by taxation of the futuro unearned increase in the rent of 
land; but though it may be arguable that the increase^which is 
absolutely unearned should be subjected to special taxation, it is 
clear that a very large share of the increase is due to the labour and 
outlay of the leaseholder or his representative. We have therefore 
the great authority' of Mr. Mill upon our side. If we can only 
establish the position that public policy requires unification of owner¬ 
ship, we may further quote in support of our claim Mr. Mill’s decla¬ 
ration that " the principle of property gives the landowners no right 
to the land, but only a right to compensation.” 
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Land is a natural monopoly, and when large portions of it are 
flocked up in the hands of a few great landowners there can he no 
such thing as absolute freedom of contract. Very recently I visited a 
town in which the only plot of, land that does not belong to the 
great landlords of the district is the site of the board school. At 
the rapidly-growing town of Grays, in Essex, the same state of 
things exists; and such examples might be multiplied. A man who 
wishes to build a house or a shop in such plaeos must build on tho 
landlord's conditions or not at all. The only freedom he has is the 
freedom to go away. Thus men are forced into accepting terms 
which are in their easenoe confiscatory. The leaseholder is compelled 
to take all risks. He may let his house to a fradulent tenant, or he 
may be unable to let it at all for a year or two, but be must still pay 
his ground-rent regularly. The leaseholder is compelled to take all 
burdens. After ho has built his house the State may pilo upon him 
all kinds of new rates to pay for main drainage, embankments, street 
improvements, hospitals for infectious diseases, board schools, dwell 
ings for the poor, Ac.; but he can recover not a farthing from thq 
freeholder, who is absolutely relieved of bis proportion of the expense. 
I may add that the leaseholder is charged, as the owner of his house, 
for purposes of income-tax, although three-fourths of the purohaso 
money is borrowed, and when he dies and bequeaths his property to 
his heirs it is taxed far more heavily than the property of the ground 
landlord. It is to the interest of the State to encourage men to 
acquire their own houses, but instead of doing so it actually dis¬ 
courages them. The freeholders would not be willing or able to buy 
up the leaseholders, and if they were, such a change would not bo 
advantageous to the State. It is the capital of the lessee which has 
enhanced the value of the land, on whoso improvement the free¬ 
holder has spent nothing whatover. At the commencement of a 
building lease, the value of the fee-simple of a plot of land on 
which a £500 house has just been built would be something under 
£200. At the outset, therefore, the interest of the lessee is greater 
than that of the lessor, while a considerable portion of the value of 
the lessor’s interest has been created by the lessee’s capital. 

The leasehold system is one of the greatest contributory causes to 
the wretchedness of outcast London. All the slums are held on 
lease. Bepeatedly, when some fever-den has attracted the notice of 
the Sanitary authorities, it has been proved that the property is held 
for a short term by a man who neither can nor will rebuil<Mihe 
houses for the benefit of the ground landlord. Let me c$Hn evi¬ 
dence the Special Commissioned of the Times. He says: ** In many 
cases the houses built under leasehold tenure have been let and sub¬ 
let until, by the time when they reach the stage of dilapidation 
which permits them to afford shelter to the lowest class, the land will 
soon revert to the owner. In such a condition of affairs there is no 
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one \\ ho can profitably rebuild. Let it be supposed that ft lease has 
twenty years to run. The lessee may, in that case, be able, to afford 
to patch it up, but if he were able to rebuild the requirements of 
tho Building Acts would depfivo him of every prospeet of profit. 
The walls that were once nine inches thick would have to be fourteen 
inches, with other changes in proportion.” It is true that our term 
of twenty years would fail to help leaseholders of slums, but it would 
make the creation of fresh slums impossible. 

I am quite, aware that there are a class of speculators in the fag 
* ends of leases whose management of their property is simply in¬ 
famous. In some cases they have deliberately allowed the tenements 
to fall into a ruinous condition in order that they might be condemned 
and extravagant compensation awarded. There is reason to believe 
tbat in the future this course will become Jar more difficult. 
Almost invariably, however, these speculators do as little as possible 
in the ay of repairs, and exact the last farthing from the unfortunate 
tenants. For the practices of such people I know not a word of 
excuse; on the contrary, I agree with Mr. Chamberlain that they 
deserve punishment rather than compensation. The longer and 
heavier the indictment brought against them the better. Yet be it 
remembered that these wholesale dealers in fever-dens are the creation 
of the leasehold system. But for that they would have hod no exist¬ 
ence. It is sometimes urged, by the way, that the covenants of 
the leases compel tho leaseholder to keep tho property in decent 
repair. The value of that argument may be estimated by tho condition 
of the London slums. The covenants of leases at the best aro hut a 
poor substitute for permanency of interest; when once a neighbour¬ 
hood has deteriorated they are no protection whatever to the tenants. 

There are, however, leaseholders who are not speculators. A person 
who has come into tho possession of urban leasehold property by 
inheritance—especially if a woman—often finds the position a hard 
one. She is dependent upon the property for a living, and it is so 
dilapidated that extensive structural repairs are needed, though 
rebuilding would be better still. She has no independent income, 
and no one will look at such a mortgage. What can she do? There 
was recently an outbreak of epidemic disease in a slum in the north 
of London. A number of people died, and a rigid inquiry VffiS made. 
The first day's inquiry created no small sensation. The revelation^ 
_ made were simply disgusting, and everybody was ready to hang the 
wicked leaseholder without judge or jury. But on the second day the 
wicked' leaseholder was represented at the court, and the plea which 
he advanced was certainly a strong one.’ He admitted that he was 
the temporary owner of the property in question, but showed that 
within a very few years his interest in it would absolutely cease. He 
proved not only that it would not pay him tp rebuild for the benefit 
of another man, but that if he expended a sufficient amount upon 
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necessary improvements he could not got Ms money bade. Public 
opinion, which at first was so ready to condemn, was compelled-to 
acquit him. There are plenty more innocent and even benevolent 
leaseholders in London who are in exactly the same position. 

The leasehold system is the chief cause of the deraoralisatioii of 
the building trade? in the metropolis. Let it not be thought that the 
public who groan under this evil are the only victims. Taken as a 
body, the builders would prefer to do good work; so would the arti- 
zane. But they have no option in the matter. They must build in 
accordance with the demand, and the leaseholder protects himself, as 
far as he oan» by the purchase or erection of property which will last 
his time or a little longer. Compare the splendid old houses of 
Chester, and Shrewsbury, and Ludlow, with the houses of cards which 
are built nowadays. The men who built these anciont houses built 
them to outlast the children’s children of tho first possessors. With 
us it is otherwise. Periodic confiscation hangs like a dark shadow 
upon the investor. In this age the devil of shortsighted greed is 
powerful enough if left alone, but we offer a premium to his opera¬ 
tions when we say to the leaseholder that if he builds honestly, after 
a certain number of years have expired tho honest work which he 
has put into a house shall be of no value to himself or to his children. 
The leaseholder, the builder, the tenant, the workman, are alike 
degraded by the system of urban leaseholds. 

So many examples of hardship under this system have come under 
my notice that my difficulty is that of selection. Ono or two must 
suffice. A person had bought the remainder of a lease on a West- 
end estate, and towards the end of the term he sought a renewal. 
The terms offered were as follows:—1. That the original ground-rent 
should be increased from £10 to £80 per annum. 2. That a fine of 
£1,400 should be paid for the privilege of renewal. 3. That £500 
should be expended in repairs by the lessee. 

Let me cite another case. A tradesman who held the lease of a 
house on the estate of a certain noble lord inquired upon what terms 
he might have a renewal. He had, first of all, to pay two guineas 
for the information, and every inquirer after a house on that estate 
has to pay a similar fee. For his two guineas he obtained a printed 
form OR a single sheet of paper, with a fow lines filled up in writing. 
From ibis document he learned—1. That he could not have a renewal 
for a longer term than twenty-five years. 2. That he must accept the 
landlord’s title without investigation. 3. That he must pay all legal 
and other expenses. 4. That he must, in future, pay a ground refit of 
£50 instead of £10. 5. That he must pay a fineof £860 five years before, 
the original lease ran out 6. That he must half rebuild the premises. 
The man had built up a valuable business, which he would to a large 
extent lose if he removed elsewhere; so that the landlord’s terms 
virtually amounted to a demand that he should buy at full value 
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the goodwill of the business which he had built up by years of 
industry. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Devonport branch of the Leaseholds 
Enfranchisement Association there is a remarkable testimony fi om 
one of the principal tradesmen of the town. He says, “ I have for 
years never known what it is to have a quiet day or night. The 
thought that at any moment, by some one’s death, my house shall 
become the property of another, and that by that other my business 
shall b% taken possession of, my own and my children’s bread, our 
very life support, shall be placed under the hammer of the auctioneer 
—in my waking hours, as well as in ray sleeping dreams, it is the 
burden of my life.” In place of the haunting uncertainty put the 
deadly certainty, and you have exactly the position of hundreds oi 
honest and industrious London tradesmen. , 

Outsiders have no idea of the extortions practised on some of the 
great London estates. Among the letters I have recoived from 
London tradesmen let me quote the following as a sample: “I 
purchased the remainder of a lease in Paddington, having eight 
years to run, and when the lease ran out last yoar the landlord 
compelled me to put the house in thorough repair, and the work was 
to be done under the supervision of the landlord’s surveyor, or the 
agent offered to do the repairs for £220. I, however, did it myself, 
and had great difficulty in getting the work passod. I had to supply 
two new marblo mantlopieces, new flooring, new doors, new lead 
gutter-pipes, &e. My solicitor told me that I was powerless. The 
next tenant had to pay a premium, and what for ? On the improve¬ 
ments I had made, and of which the landlord had robbed me. The 
house where I now reside I purchased in 18G6, and have spent 
£1,000 in bricks, ihortar, and decorations on it. In eighteen and 
a half years it returns to the duke, and although the business, if still 
kept up, would be worth £1,200, 1 lose tho value of th9 business and 
also of my outlay.” 

Over a large part of Wales the utmost term granted to lease¬ 
holders is sixty years. According to a S .vansea solicitor, who is secre¬ 
tary of the Liberal Association, there is at least one latge land- 
owner who never grants more than fifty years. To a larg£ extent 
the industrial Welsh towns have been built by workiag men 
through the agency of building societies. I will take a^town in 
North Wales and a town iu Srath Wales as examples. Blaenau 
'E^stiniog, tho headquarters of the slate trade, is a town of 10,00 J 
inhabitants. One of our honorary secretaries his recently visited the 
place. The houses are built of ston3 and mortar as hard as adamant. 
More than half tho houses are owned by quarrymen, as leaseholders. 
When their wages amounted to £8 or £10 a month they made an 
effort to become owners of their own houses. Wages have gone 
down to £3 or £0 per month, and at the same time the rates for 
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school hoard and sewerageand local improVe^entaliaVf o?Rsider- 
ably increased. Only by the exercise oi the'strictest thrift can 
these people* hope to pay for their houses, shilling by shilling, and 
yef they cannot expect even their own living children to enjoy the 
benefit of their self-denial should their children live to old age. In 
tho same town there is a co-operative store, just completed, costing 
over £1,000, the leas© of which is only fifty years, and places of 
worship, which will all have to he bought back again from the land¬ 
lord half a century hence. I find exactly the same conditions at 
Pembroke Dock, in South Wales, where half thd houses are owned 
by dockyard men; and, indeed, over the most enterprising portions 
of the Principality the same blighting influences are felt. But even 
in districts near London the shortened term exists. The more 
attractive the form of labour, the more exacting are the terms of tho 
landlords. Take Woolwich dockyard and arsenal for example. Tho 
Government offer fair wages for good workmen ; the landowners of 
riurastead take toll of those wages by fixing the term of their leases 
to a miserable limit of sixty-two years. The law allows the great 
landed monopolists to use their monopoly in such a way as to make 
the creation of a great permanent class of workmen-proprietors an 
impossibility. By dint of industry and self-denial the father buys 
his own house at its full value, but the son in many places, or the 
grandson in others, has to begin the purchase over again, the accumu¬ 
lated savings of the past generations being swept into the capacious 
pockets of the lords of the land. This confiscatory system, I main¬ 
tain, is a great deterrent to thrift. Does any one say that the date 
of the confiscation is so remote that it is not taken into account P 
I should like to know what chance Post Office Savings Banks would 
have if they were reconstituted‘on a similar basis 

The most ingeniously and flagrantly unjust development of tho 
loasehold system has yet to be described Leases on lives, or life 
lotteries, as they have been aptly called, are largely prevalent in 
Cornwall and Devonshire. Until my recent visit I had but a faint 
idoa of tbe extent of the evil. Let me accordingly cite a few 
typical cases. The names of three persons are put into a lease, and 
when thdse three persons die off the lease expires. 

A piece of land worth £2 an acre as an agricultural rent was lot 
for building purposes at £9 an acre, and divided into eleven plots. 
On one of them a poor man built a house which cost £60. Tho 
landlord^ terms were a ground-rent of 16s. 6d. per annum. The 
lease was for throe lives, and one in reversion. Tho landlord exact m 
£5 for the original lease, £1 as a heriot on the falling in of each life, 
£10 on nominating the life in reversion. Thus, beside receiving a 
yearly ground-rent of four times as much as the agricultural value, 
tho landlord exacted at various times £18, and on the expiration of 
the fourth life, twenty-eight years after the lease was granted, he 
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took possession of the house itself anrl sold it for £58. An officer 
of one of our branches had the case from the lips of the widow of 
the man who built the house, and has tested her accuracy. These 
landlords aro they which devour widows’ houses. 

Had I space I might multiply such examples. One more must 
suffice. An aged widow at Devonport was left with three leasehold 
houses to support her. The last life on ono expired, and then she 
managed upon two. The lust life on the second expired, and then 
she lived by letting most of the rooms in the third house. Then the 
steward of the estate called upon her to prove that the last life on the 
remaining house was still in existence. The man had emigrated to 
the United States and had gone west, and this old woman, eighty 
years of age, was called upon to hunt over the "Western States for 
proofs of his existence. As she could not perform 'an impossibility, 
at the ond of six months she had to give up possession, and, but for 
the charity of a nephew, a working man, she would have h*ad to go 
into the workhouse. No sooner had she left the house than it was 
sold for £400. 

I must cito yet one more ease, illustrating the hardships suffered 
by country tradesmen. A tradesman who had built up a business 
erectod new' premises at the cost of £1,000. In twenty-six years 
the three lives on the lease had expired. A short time before the 
man himself died. Whon the last life on the lease had expired the 
widow had to leave, and the house and shop which her husband had 
built was let to a stranger for £45 a year by the landlord. Is it 
surprising that this abominablo system has been called by its victims 
“ The euVse of Cornwall ” ? 

In all the towns whore the Association has hold meetings it has 
been heartily supported by both Liberals and Conservatives, and the 
audiences have been largo and enthusiastic. The speeches of those 
who have personally suffered from the system would supply me, if 
necessary, with an almost unlimited number of cases. Let me cite, 
however, the more general testimony of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
Speaking at a Liberal meeting at Chester a few weeks ago, With a 
full knowledge of the working of the leasehold system in Liverpool, 
he said, “ No one could doubt that in the large cities of this empire 
not a little injury had been done to the hoalth and welfare of the 
people from what he might call the unwholesome and %retched 
system of leasehold tenure. It had led to the supply of poor, menu, 
and rotten habitations, and it had almost of necessity permitted 
,@m to fall into irrepair in the latier years of the lease, when the 
property was about to pass into the hands of a stranger. He thought 
that one of the measures which a reformed parliament would deal 
with would be to convert this leasehold property under some fair 
principle into freehold property.” Even the Times substantially 
admits the strength of the case against ground landlords. It does 
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not accept my Bill, but it uses it as a warning to the ground land¬ 
lords of London and the great towns. The warning will ha disre¬ 
garded; most ground landlords, indeed^ are hardly in a potion to 
toko advantage of it. I do hot think that it would be difficult to 
prove that in the end the enfranchisement of leaseholders would be 
advantageous to thorn. Lord Pembroke and other peors deplpro the 
fact that permanent owners of landed property are so few. Mere 
regrets will not increase the number; let them assist me in this 
practical effort to multiply small freeholders without confiscation and 
injustice. 

Thus far we have met with little serious opposition, except from 
those who hold that property is robbery, and who dread its wider 
distribution, lest the realisation of thoir communistic dreams should 
bo thereby retarded. The Spectator, however, has made an attack 
upon ray proposal which embodies most of the objections that are 
likely to be urged against it by pi'aotical politicians. Some of these 
are covered by the arguments I have already advanced; others I will 
briefly notice. 

The Spectator urgos that little and poor landlords are the landlords 
whom it is most diffioult to compel to improve. This is no argument 
at all against occupying owners, who arc the best of all improvers. 
There are already some three-quarters of a million of members of 
building societies in this country, and tho time, I trust, is not very 
remote when a thrifty and prudent workman will as soon think of 
hiring furniture as of hiring a house. My critic is so ignorant 
of workmen houseowners that he imagines it would be impossible to 
compel men of this class to spend £5 on the making of a hew drain. 
If he were to express such an opinion in an assembly of such men he 
wouldjbe received with a shout of derision. As to little and poor 
landlords, who are not occupiers but investors, he forgots that we 
have a multitude of these already, the product, and the viotims very 
often, of the leasehold system. My proposal would at once get rid 
of the jobbers in the fag-ends of leases, who are the curse of London 
alums, for henceforth there would be no fag-ends to job ; while the 
honest owners of old leases would for the first time be able to keep 
their property in good repair, because for the first time they would 
have a chance of getting their money back if they spent it on 
improvements. 

My critic declares that farm tenants want freeholds as much as 
householders, and have a better claim to them. I deny both propo^ 
sitions. It may be true that most of the large tenant farmers 
prefer to put their capital into an agricultural business rather than 
into a small freehold. It is arguable that some of those si o ild have 
fixity of tenure; but I must not run off into side issues. It will be 
qqite time to consider the claim of the farmers when the claim is 
made. The assertion that their claim is better than that of the 
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urban leaseholder is ridiculous. The farmer who takes an agricul¬ 
tural lease rents an existing house with land in cultivation for a term 
of years. The urban leaseholder rents for a term of yeans a barren 
piece of land on which he builds, or buys at its full value, a house, 
which must be surrendered at the efad of the term to the family which 
has never spent a singlo shilling upon it. I may add that it weald 
not make the slightest difference to the tenant farmer if his holding 
wore included under the provisions of my Bill, for the simplo reason 
that the term of agricultural leases is too short to come under the 
limitations of timo therein provided. 

In the next place my critic urges that the multiplication of free¬ 
holds would certainly lead to such an abuse of property by a few as 
would greatly injure the property of their neighbours. If it were 
true that a ground landlord was a necessary protection to an occupy¬ 
ing owner, no man would be so foolish as to purchase a freehold 
house. But this is exactly contrary to faot. Freehold houses are 
urgently sought after in London, and, owing to their rarity, fetch an 
exceptionally high price. At Hampstead, Streatham, and a few 
other London suburbs, houses of a superior quality in material 
and workmanship have been built on large estates, the special attrac¬ 
tion of which is that, the ground is sold with the house. The origi¬ 
nators of these building enterprises have sold rapidly. If the theory 
of the Spectator be correct, these unprotected freeholds would have 
been a drug in the market. This is equally true of freehold towns 
which have never yet discovered that the benevolent disposition of a 
ground landlord is necessary to their well-being. Were it otherwise, 
however, I should not be prepared to admit that the interests of 
scores of thousands of small leaseholders in great towns" and in most 
of the metropolitan suburbs should be sacrificed to the exclusiveness 
of a few dwellers on ducal estates at the west end of London. If the 
Building Acts are not strong enough already it would be easy to 
strengthen them. If the common law as to nuisances is too weak, 
let the local authorities be armed with additional powers. 

The Spectator asks whether I do not perceive that the day after 
my Bill passes leasehold tenure will bo abolished. Undoubtedly 
that is my object, but I desire that as far as possible it shall be 
achieved by painless extinction. My Bill does not propose that 
leaseholders who are too sordid and shortsighted to comprehend its 
benefits should be compelled to avail themselves of it. In so far as 
vthey are concerned the leasehold system would not be abolished. 
ThB-yast majority of leaseholders, however, would gladly enfranchise, 
and the ground landlord would be powerless to deprive them of the 
right of enfranchisement. This is the corner stone of the measure. 
Considering that money can be easily borrowed on freehold property 
at from one to two per cent, less than on leasehold, and on a greater 
proportion of the value, any man who can afford to buy a lease can 
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afford to buy a freehold. The enfranchisement of most of the 
existing leaseholders is certain; there remains only to be considered 
land to bq let for building purposes. 

Two alternatives would be open to ground landlords: they would 
either have to sell outright or to build for themselves. ITo other' 
course is possible if they would obtain for themselves something 
more than an'agricultural rent. I am confident that most of them 
would be eager to sell, because, however limited they might be in 
their choice of investments, they would be able to get a higher 
interest for the purchase-money. The minority would have to build 
their own houses, and, as their interest was permanent, they would 
take good caro that the houses were properly built. The leaseholder 
is, as a rule, not much more than a tenant at will, with a fine of 
twenty or thirty pounds to the lawyers for the cost of transfer. 
When he buys his inquiries and examinations are perfunctory, 
because he knows that if he is disappointed the inquiries and exami¬ 
nations of the next purchaser will be perfunctory also. The freehold 
builder, on the contrary, will be compelled to examine closely into 
every detail. lie will take nothing for granted ; be will bind the 
man who builds closely to his specifications. His tenants will enjoy 
the advantage of unification of ownership. 

If I have dwelt too largely upon individual buying, it is not 
because I am oblivious to national advantage. A prominent member 
of the Conservative party, Mr. Edward Clarke, Q.C., said the other 
day at Brighton: “ If there was one matter upon which those who 
wished well for the social fabric were at one at this moment, it was 
in the doctrine that freehold buildings should be multiplied. He 
could not conceive any Booial change more calculated to give stability 
to our political system in all its parts than that a large number of 
his fellow-countrymen should become aotually possessed freeholders 
of their pwn property.” If these sentiments, which sound so plaus¬ 
ible upon popular platforms, are worth anything, let them be trans¬ 
lated into action. ■* 

I submit that the means by which I propose to accomplish an end 
which is regarded as desirable by men of all parties are practical 
and equitable. Justice is written on every page of the Bill which I 
have introduced. It rests with the industrial classes, and lease¬ 
holders generally throughout the country, to determine how soon 
this great reform shall be accomplished. We shall, without injustice 
to any one, he able to effect suoh a redistribution of urban freehold 
property as would at no very distant time place some two milliqas" 
of industrious men in the position of’permanent owners of their own 
dwellings. We shall thus secure improved workmanship, a revival 
of the building art, better homes for the people, and increased pros¬ 
perity to industry. Henry Bkoadhurst. 

VOL. XXXV. N.P. A A 
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In a small but cheerful lodging overlooking the Thames, Angus 
found Markham, After a few words he began to pour out his old 
troubles. Was it possible to act honestly with party ? Did it not 
lead to a constant sacrifice of convictions, or, indeed, learning to live 
without them ? And then was party itself, morally speaking, better 
off; would not convictions, if simply and straightforwardly followed, 
plgpe the party that so acted at a fatal disadvantage in its struggles 
with its rival ? Wero not politics an art in which a clever manipu¬ 
lation of the electors, and a nice opportunism in selecting measures 
that satisfied one portion of the people without too much offending 
another portion, possessed the first importance, wfiile the high motives 
and great causes to which all politicians loved to appeal were as bits 
of broken mosaic that the Jew dealer throws in as a make-weight to 
completo the bargain ? 

“ What course is open to a man,” he asked, “ who wishes, above all, 
to be honest and to spoak the truth ; who wishes neither himself to be 
corrupted nor to corrupt the people; who has no desire to preserve 
uny privileges for the richer classes, but yet will not go one step beyond 
wliat be believes to be just in gaining the favour of the masses P The 
common theory of modern government seems to be that we have given 
power to the people, and therefore, whatever may be our own opinions, 
wo must acquiesce in their wishes. We may dexterously pare a little 
off here and there, at this or at that point, but, having placed power in 
their hands, we must accept and act upon their views. Should it 
happen that wc can add a little semi-spontaneous enthusiasm on opr 
own account, why, so much the better. Now, with this theory I 
cannot come to terms. I stick at the old difficulty. Shftll a man 
look first and foremost to his own sense of what is right, or shall 
ho follow his party ? * 

“Does not the question answer itself wheu stated in words?” 
replied Markham. “ If the world is to make any real improvement, 
does it not depend more upon the individual resolution to see ,what 
is true, and to do it, than upon any possible combination into which 
men may enter ? Is not the great thing that we have to l|ope for 
that a man should cherish and respect his own opinions beyond every 
other thing in life, so that it should be impossible for him to act in 
■disregard of them P What form of slavery can be more debasing 
than that which a man undergoes when he allows either a party 
or a Church to lead him to and fro when he is in no real agreement 
with it P Truth to your own self or faithful service to your party ? 
Can you hesitate about the choice ?” 

“ But might he not say,” urged Angus, “ ‘ the highest truth to me 
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personally is to follow faithfully my own. party? X jfeel that I am 
doing the best of which I am capable when I act under and obey a 
man in whose capacity and devotion" to great ends X believe. X 
prefer his judgment to my own. X do not trust my own views as 
regards all them complicated questions of the day ; hut X have faith 
in those who lead us, and wish to strengthen their hands in all 
ways possible/ ” 

“ Yes, a man might speak in that sense who accepts the Catholic 
theory; who is ready to hand himself over to authority, and believes 
tbat he need not solve great questions himself, but may leave others 
to do it for him. If he slavishly give up the attempt to bring this 
world and that higher part of himself, his own intelligence, into 
harmony with each other; if he be content to act without seeing the 
just and the true and the reasonable in all that he does, then he 
may use this language, and plead an easy faith and easy devotion in 
excuse for effacing his own reason and making default, as far as he 
is concerned, in the great plan of the world. Your words are well 
chosen to snare a man’s soul, but they cannot alter the fact that you 
are horn a reasonable being, and that there is no rightful deliverance 
from the use of your own reason.” 

“But is not party a necessity P” replied Angus. “Here are two 
great parties in existence, and is it not a ‘ counsel of perfection ’ to 
say that a man must follow his sense of right, and act in complete 
independence of party ? Suppose all the clearer-sighted and nobler- 
minded men did this, and retired from paffcy, would it improve 
matters P” 

“Have a little faith, Hr. Bramston, in right for right’s sake. 
More good will come from the best men being true to themselves 
than from any co-operation of theirs with others. Unless the good 
man keeps true to himself you will get but little profit from his 
goodness which is sacrificed in order that he may work with others.” 

“But is not party,” again urged Angus, “a reasonable thing 
in itself P Is not co-operation a natural and right means by which 
men unite their strength to obtain certain results P” 

“ Yes,” replied Markham, “ as an instrument, as a means towards 
a distinct end. A party organised for some common purpose in 
which men distinctly and definitely agree, in which each Unit pre¬ 
serves his own consciousness and volition, is a natural and right 
instrument for men to use. But you politicians, Mr. Bramston, 
make party an end and not a means. You do not strive to live in 
real harmony with your own opinions; you care far more to be one At 
a party^to shout with it, fight with it, win with it.” 

“But Suppose for a moment,” said Angus, “ that my sense of right 
went entirely with the most popular measures of the party ; suppos¬ 
ing that I sincerely approved of every gift which it was possible to 
take from the richer and give to the poorer. Suppose that X were 

a a 2 
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Bastian—you probably know Bastian—with only this difference, 
that I believed heart and soul in what I promised, and so long as 
these services were done for the people I cared but littl$ what was 
tho exact form that they took ? ” 

“ And suppose the party were divided by two rival schemes for 
endowing the people P ” 

“I probably should be guided by the wishes of the people,” said 
Angus hesitatingly. 

“ Yes; that is pretty nearly the only answer which is left you. 
As you havei dismissed your own intelligence as your guide, what 
else can you do but follow the wishes of the people P And now 
please to say, Mr. Bramston, however good may be your intentions, 
is this a true position for any man to hold P Has he the right as 
regards himself to give others the keeping of his intelligence, to 
become in consciousness as a polype that leads hut a semi-detached 
life in the polype group P Can he really help his fellow-men by 
such mental subservience and denial of his own reason P Bo you 
think that progress lies bofore us if we simply exchange holy mother 
Church for holy mother Party ?” 

“And yet,” said Angus hesitating, “granted that men ought 
not to accept a party programme any more than they accept a Thirty- 
nine Articles, granted that no man who has freed his mind can take 
either his theology or his politics in a lump from others, still practi¬ 
cally if any Government is to do great services for the people, if it is 
to educate them, if it- is to give them decent dwellings, to improve 
their sanitary condition, and on all sides to soften and improve the 
circumstances of life, I cannot disguise from myself that I can do 
more towards this end by simply supporting the Government than 
by insisting on my own opinions.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Bramston, you are introducing a large‘if.’ You ask me, 
if a body we call Government, enjoying certain honours and rewards 
at the expense of its rival, has for its object, in all the greatest mat¬ 
ters that affect human life, to proclaim a certain number of universal 
schemes, be it for education, for regulating labour, for providing 
against distress, or for adding to the comforts of existence, whether 
in such a case we must not dismiss our separate intelligences to the 
second place, and simply support the Government against the rival 
that waits to dislodge it. To which question I at once answer ‘ yes; * 
as I should if you asked me whether the men who make up an army 
sent to conquer a neighbouring country had better give up their own 
"judgment in all things and be moved at will by the hands of their 
general. Defeating an enemy and defeating a political rival have only 
too many points in common ; and in eithor case separate intelligences 
would be a great hindrance to success. It would be best in both 
cases—to use the mildest phrase—that they should be disciplined.”' 

“Is it a fair comparison, Mr. Markham, between what men do in 
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'war and what they do in politics?” asked Angus, forgetting that he 
himself had often compared the two parties to two armies. “ We 
almost all condemn war and its violence; you cannot compare these 
with the peaceful methods of discussing and voting.” 

“ Are you sure,*' replied Markham, “ that the two systems are so 
far apart P In war you use' force, in polities you only imply force, 
but it is still there. "What reason can you find why twelve millions 
of men should accept the views of sixteen millions after they have 
voted, except that it is taken for granted that the sixteen millions 
could smash up the twelve millions, or as many of them as was 
necessary, were it a trial of strongth between them? You take 
numbers, because they represent force, as conclusive of the verdict in 
what we call A constitutional country; but can you give me any 
moral reason that will bear five minutes’ examination why you 
should do so, or why three men should compel two men to accept 
their views of life P Of course you cannot. Any moral scheme 
built upon numbers must break to pieces under its own inconsis¬ 
tencies and absurdities. There is only the one reason that superior 
numbers imply superior force. The sixteen millions are presumably 
stronger than the twelvo, and therefore the twelve submit without 
having recourse to practical tests.” 

“ But is it impossible,” said Angus, “ to defend the authority of 
numbers ? May it not be right that if five men differ, the two 
should give way to the three P It would be absurd to ask the three 
to submit to the two.” 

“ Why should either two men live at the discretion of three, or 
thtee at the discretion of two P Both propositions are absurd from a 
reasonable point of view. If being a slave and owning a slave are 
both wrong relations, what difference does it make whether there are 
a million slave-owners and one slave, or one slave-owner and a 
million slaves ? Bo robbery and murder cease to be what they are 
if done by ninety-nine per cent, of the population ? Clear your 
ideas on the subject, Mr. Bramston, and see that numbers cannot 
affect the question of what is right and wrong. Suppose some man 
with the cunning brain of a Napoleon were to train and organise the 
Chinamen, and should then lead them to annex such parts of the 
West as they desired; on your theory of numbers, if they exceeded 
the population of the country they appropriated it would be all 
right.” 

u I do not say that it is a satisfactory answer ; but might not a 
majority inside a country afford a right method of decision, without 
extending the rule to the ease of one country against another P ” 

“On what ground?” said Markham. “From where are the 
rights to come which you have so suddenly discovered ? Do you 
think that the moral laws that govern men are made to appear and 
disappear at our convenience? Forget that you are a politician. 
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Mr. Bramston, and admit that if you oan plead any moral law as 
against the numbers of a stronger race, you must be able, to plead it 
equally against the stronger part of a nation, you must be able to 
plead it whether ^n behalf of two men against three, or of one man 
against a million. Either there are or there ore not moral condi¬ 
tions limiting force, but if they exist they cannot depend upon 
numbers.” 

" Then you would condemn the Birmingham dootrine of the 
sovereign rights of a majority, and refuse to treat it as the founda¬ 
tion-stone of democratic government,” said Angus. " Bright 
preaches the doctrine oloquently, but I am continually doubting the 
easygoing philosophy which assumes that the majority will always 
be on the right side and will only ask for what is just.” 

“ I share the common respect which England has for Mr. Bright,” 
said Markham. “ We all instinctively feel that he is more of a man 
with living beliefs, and loss of a politician, than the rest. But can 
anything be less defensible than his position P He declares force 
to bo no remedy; he declares war, which is force nakedly asserted, 
to be wrong; but he looks on the outcome of the ballot-box, which 
is as much force as the orders issued tjy a Prussian field-marshal, 
and is only obeyed because it involves the breaking of l^eads when 
necessary, almost as a divine and inspired thing. What is the 
difference between force calling itself force or wrapped up in platform 
phrases, so long as it has the same self.” 

“ Then you reject the rights of the majority, and with them the 
theory of democratic government P ” 

“I believe myself more democratic than your politicians,” said 
Markham, “ but I reject utterly their view of what democracy is. 
They have not the courage to bid tho people to accept universal 
conditions,'but wish, in imitation of departed kings and emperors, to 
build anew every sort of artificial privilege, as if such privileges, 
for whomsoever they are created, ever had lasted or „could last in 
defiance of moral law. Well, Mr. Bramston, the world has lived 
through many lies; it has lived through the priestly lie, the kingly 
lie, the oligarchical lie, the ten-pound-householder'lie, and it has 
now to live through the majority lie. These other lies’ ard gone to 
their own. place, and this last lie will follow after them*' Th#*law of 
equal freedom and equal justice knows none of them.” - ‘ .* 

“ Do you then condemn tho use of force for all purposes ? ” asked 
"Angus. 

“ Will you undertake to define for me tho purposes fot which I - 
am and for which I am not to use force P For myself I fail to be 
able to do it. -1 cannot suppose that three men have power to 
compel two men in some matters without finding myself presently 
obliged to conclude that the three men must decide what these 
matters are, and therefore that they have powers of applying force 
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in all matters. Betweerf the some purposes and ptpp|»see I 

oao find no settled boundary. You ^annot clraw,a«d n 0 haiuliving 
can draw, a force-line. If you eat down, with Mr, Gladstone to-day 
to do it, to-morrow hie exigencies would have eaten out the line* 
and its authority would be gone, at all events for our planet. Do 
not let us play with the^e things, and build up pleasant fictions that 
are of no value. Either a state of liberty—that is, a state where no 
physical force is applied by man to man—is the moral one, - or we 
must recognise force as rightly applied by those who possess it for 
all purposes that they think right.” 

“Ifow I become more and more puzzled,” said Angus. “May 
not the majority eihploy force for what we call good, and not for 
bad purposes ? ” 

“Please to define good and bad purposes. You will find that 
your definitions hold as much meaning as a sieve holds water. If 
you wish to see how hopeless is the task, read Sir F, Stephen's book, 
in which he tells us not to employ compulsion, e\en if calculated to 
obtain a good object, if it involves f too great an expense/ What 
possible binding power is there in such a rule over the minds of 
men ? Where is the common standard of measurement P Who 
sees with the same eyes the accompanying expense or the resulting 
good P It is far better to look the truth in the face and to say that 
when you sanction force for good purposes you sanction it for all 
occasions which the holders of power think good.” 

“But can one be sure that force is a bad thing in itself?” said 
Angus. 

u Du you not see, first, that—as a mental abstract—physical force 
is directly opposed to morality; and, secondly, that it practically 
drives out of existence the moral forces? How can an act done 
under compulsion have any moral element in it, seeing that what is 
moral is the free act of an intelligent being ? If you tie a man’s 
hands there is nothing moral about his not committing murder. 
Such an abstaining from murder is a mechanical act; and just the 
came in kind, though less in degree, are all the acts which men are 
compelled to do under penalties imposed upon them by their fellow- 
mernj Those who would drive their fellow-men into the performance 
of any good actions do not see that the very elements of morality— 
the free act following on the free choice—are as much absent in 
these upon whom they practise their legislation as in a flock of 
sheep penned in by hurdles. You cannot see too clearly that force'" 
and reason—which last is the essence of the moral act—-are at the 
4 ^ wo opposite poles. When you act by reason you are not acting 
under the compulsion of other men; when you act under compulsion 
you are not acting under the guidance of reason. The one is a force 
within you and the other a force without. Moreover, physical force 
in a- men’s hand is an instrument of Such a brutal character that its 
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very nature destroys and excludes the kindlier or better qualities of 
human nature. The man who compels his neighbour is not the 
man who reasons with and convinces him, who seeks to influence 
him by example, who rouses him to make exertions to save himself. 
He takes upon himself to treat him, not as a being with reason, but 
as an animal in whom reason is not. Tho old saying, that any fool 
can govern with bayonets, is ono of the truest sayings whioh this 
generation has inherited and neglected. Any fool can reform the 
surfaoe of things, can drive children by the hundreds of thousands 
into schools, can drive prostitutes out of public sight, can drive 
dram-drinking into cellars, can provide out of public funds pensions 
for the old, hospitals for the sick, and lodging-houses for the poor, 
can call into existence a public department and a population of offi- 
cials and inspectors, provided that he has the ..handling of money 
that docs not belong to him, and a people not trained to enquire 
beyond the present moment, and ready to applaud what has a 
surface-look of philanthropy; but what is the good of it all when 
he has done it ? To be compelled into virtue is only to live in order 
to die of dry rot.” 

“I see the conflict between reason and^ force,” said Angus; “ still, 
I hesitate in the matter. Is it clear that I cannot use force to make 
people reasonable ? Why may we not compel them to educate their 
children, to give up public-houses, to only work a certain number of 
hours in the day, and many other things of the same kind? May 
•not force be the instrument of reason ? ” 

“ It would be false to call such acts reasonable. You may use 
your own reason when you say that compulsory education, or com¬ 
pulsory temperance, is good for certain people, and proceed to carry 
it out; but in so acting you disallow the existence of reason in 
those whom you compel. You have placed them in a lower rank to 
yourself, you retaining and using your reason, they being dis¬ 
franchised of it. How this unequal relation between men, in which 
the reason of some is replaced by the reason of others, is one that 
reason acting universally rejects as a denial of itself. Why should your 
reason be recognised and not that of the man you compel P More* 
over, from a reasonable point of view, can you not see that the very 
idea of force necessarily involves a fatal absurdity P If A ha#*power 
over B, you must assume that in the first instanoe he has power over 
himself; no man can be master of another man and not master of 
"himself. But if so, then B (unless you assume unequal rights as the 
basis of. the social order) is also master of himself, which entirely 
destroys any rightful power on the part of A to be his master and 
to make him act against his will.” 

“ I must confess, whether I agree or not with the abstract condem¬ 
nation of force,” said Angus, “ that I sometimes regret to see the love 
of force and the belief in it growing so fast upon us. All our would- 
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be reformers can only suggest compulsion of some "kind. Yhb word 
is always in their mouth.” 

“ Yes, the mood is on us,” said Markham, “ and utterly debasing 
it is. We are filled with the Celtic spirit of wishing to govern and 
he governed; we creep into one pitiful refuge after another, as if 
anything could save us from our appointed heritage of the free 
reason and the free act. But X live in faith, Mr. Bramston. fixoriare 
aliguis! The time will come when some Englishman of sturdy 
common sense, a new mariettas monachorum, will arise to rout these 
good gentlemen that wish to tie the English people to their apron- 
strings, to smash these pagan revivals of Catholicism, this blind 
submission to authority, to strip these ‘ cloistored virtues * of their 
seeming excellence, and bid the people live in a free world, gaining 
their own good, trampling on their own sins, and making their own 
terms with their own souls But let me ask you, Mr. Bramston, 
havo you read Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings P We shall do little 
good unless you have done so. We owe to him the placing of this 
great truth, that man must be free if he is to possess happiness on 
its deepest and truest foundations. Ho discursive talk of ours will 
really help you until you have felt the marvellous power with which 
he has read the wider and deeper meanings of the world, and given 
order to our disorderly conceptions of it.” 

“ I must confess with shame that I have never road his writings. 

I have always believed him to be the great teacher of laissez-faire, 
and everybody to-day supposes that laissez-faire lies op the other side 
of the horizon behind us.” 

“Ah,” said Markham, “I fear that all you political gentlemen 
live in a greater state of ignorance than most of us. How can it he 
otherwise P With your committees and debates, and speeches to 
prepare, you have but little time for watching the graver discussions 
that are going on. Like lawyers in busy praotice, you have no 
menial energy left to give to abstract questions; and yet I do not 
notice that any of you are wanting in courage when you come to 
deal with the very foundations of social things. So the world 
believes in the failure of laissez-faire ? Ho, Mr. Bramston, it is not 
lai$sea-faire that has failed. That would be an ill day for men. 
What baa failed is the courage to see what is true and to speak it to 
the people, to point towards the true remedies away 'from the sham 
remedies. But read Mr. Spencer and see for yourself. Believe me,you, 
are not fit to be exercising power over others until you have done so. 
You had better leave some of your Blue Books unread than remain in 
ignorance of his work.” 

" What is that work as regards polities P ” 

“ He has made the splendid attempt,” replied Markham, “ to give 
hxity and order to onr moral ideas, and to place the relation of men to 
eaoh other on settled foundations. The love of disorder is so great in 
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the human mind that probably men will yield but slowly to his 
teaching, perhaps not till they have passed through many troubles. 
13ut it is along the track that he has opened out to them, and that 
truck only, that every nation must escape anarchy and find its 
happiness.” 

“ And the drift of his other work ? ” 

“ I should say that the result was to make the world, as a whole, 
reasonable to men. He has connected all human knowledge, 
establishing interdependence everywhere; he has taught us to, see 
that everything in the world is part of a great growth, each part, 
like the different structures of a tree, developing to its own perfect 
form and special use, whilst it remains governed by the whole. He has 
helped us to rise everywhere from the reason that governs the pa. t 
to the reason that governs the whole ; and in tracing back this great 
growth of the past, compound form rising out of simple form, he has 
shown us the long, slow preparation towards perfection through 
which the world has travelled and yet has to travel. It is scarcely 
too much to say that he has given us a past and he has given us a 
future. In a time of sore need, when the old meanings were 
splintered to drift-wood, he has seen that the true meaning of the 
world was to be found, and in finding it he has restored to us the pos¬ 
sibilities of a higher religious faith. The influence of modern science 
has been to make men too easily satisfied with their own separate and 
fragmentary knowledge. Each man has settled down in his niche in 
the vineyard, and there laboured industriously and successfully, but 
with his eyes closed for the wider meanings. To read a learned 
paper before a learned society, to be the highest authority on some 
special subject, have been objects which have unduly influenood our 
generation; and it is only such a work aa Mr. Spencer’s that recalls 
us to the truth that the use of knowledge is not simply to annihilate 
a rival on some particular subject that we look on as our private 
property, but to lead meh to understand the great whole in which 
they are included—to bring that whole into perfect agreement with 
human reason. Specialism, however necessary, is not the end of 
science. The end of science is to teach men to live by reason, by 
faith, by grasping the great meanings of life, and by seeing dearly 
the conditions under which they can give effect to those meanings. 
How little science yet helps us in our general conceptions of Jife you 
can see by the quiet ignoring amongst politicians of the vital meaning 
^h^ch Darwin’s discoveries have for them. And hence it is that, great 
as has been the multiplication of scientific facts, they have done but 
comparatively little to reform the ideas and reshape the conduct of 
men. Our intellectual life still remains thoroughly disorderly, not¬ 
withstanding stray patches of science and order introduced into it. 
It is here that we have so much to gain from Mr. Spencer. We 
owe to him our power to realise the harmony and unity embracing 
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all things, the perfect order end the perfect leaden, find thus to 
walk confidently with tore aims; and instead of being content to 
leave science as the technical possession of a few, he has, its. a true 
sense, given it to the people by insisting on the umversal^raeanings 
and making them accessible to all men. J 

On what foundation does Mr. Spencer place political liberty P” 
asked Angus. 

**He founds it on the right of every man to use the faculties he 
possesses. It is evident, as he insists, that all sciences rest on certain 
axioms. You remember Euclid’s axioms, such as ( a whole is greater 
than its parts/ and you can easily perceive that any science, how¬ 
ever complicated it may be, owing to its dependence on other sciences 
that have preceded it, must rest on its own axioms. Now politics 
are the science of determining the relations in which men can live 
together with the greatest happiness, and you will find that the axioms 
on which they depend are, (1) that happiness consists in the v exercise of 
faculties; (2) that as men have these faculties there must be freedom 
for their exercise; (3) that this freedom must rest on cqtkal and uni¬ 
versal conditions, no unequal conditions satisfying our moral sense.” 

' u Why do you insist on my treating these truths, if truths they 
are, as axioms ? ” asked Angus. 

u Because you cannot contradict them without involving yourself 
in what is inconsistent and absurd, without giving up the belief 
that the world is reasonable, and, therefore, that it is worth our 
whilevto try to discover what wo ought to do. Place before your 
mittd the opposites of these statements, and try to construct a 
definite social system out of them. Happiness is not the exercise of 
faculties; men having faculties ought not to exertiso them ; the con¬ 
ditions as regards their exercise should be unequal and varying. 
Can yon seriously maintain any of these statements ? When you 
propose Unequal conditions of freedom do you offer a standing ground 
whieh men Universally could accept, which they could look upon as 
the perfect condition of their existence ?” 

41 But might I not claim greater freedom for the abler and better 
man/foi* the more civilised race P” 

*‘.lYhy should you ? What does any man or any race want more 
than freedom for themselves? Admit that any one may take more 
than ids share'; that is, in 'ther words, that he may restrain by 
force, the exercise of the faculties of others, and in what a sea of 
moral confusion you are at once plunged. Who is to decide whielT 
is the-better man or the more civilised race, or how much -freedom 
is to be allowed or disallowed P To settle this question men must 
act as judges in their own ease; and this means that the strongest 
will declare themselves the most civilised, and will assign such por¬ 
tions of freedom as they choose to the rest of the nation or the rest 
&£ the world, as the case may be. Are you prepared for this P” 
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“1 agree in some measure,” said Angus; “ but how can you per¬ 
suade the strongest not to use their strength ?” 

“ Only by strengthening human belief in reason, by bringing men 
to see thatfthe moral system regulating their actions towards each other 
is as true and fixed as the system of the planets, its parts as orderly, 
its whole as reasonable; and that force—I mean in every case physical 
compulsion of one man by another—has no possible place in it.” r 

“ But can men see this reasonableness, this orderliness, of whicli 
, you speak?” * 

“Surely,” replied Markham. “Is it not plain that between the 
world, the outcome of the highest reason, and the human reason 
as it evolves, harmony is over growing ? The evolution of the human 
mind means that its power increases to read order everywhere; and 
it is only as it perceives order that it can gain perfect confidence in 
its own conclusions. You must romomber that a science is not a 
mere mass of separate truths or conclusions which may, so to speak, 
lie anywhere as regards each other in the same heap. As Mr. 
Spencer has so well pointed out, men at first begin by learning the 
detached truths, and then in later stages see that each truth has its 
own place in an indissoluble and reasonable whole, which whole, as 
we learn to perceive it, gives certainty to the separate truths. The 
separate truths are like beads before they are strung on a string, and 
which do not gain their full meaning until the string is there. 
Take Mr. Spencer’s example of astronomy. By countless observations 
you learn that the orbits of planets are ellipses of a certain kind, 
and then presently you learn the great central cause in obedience to 
which these forms are what they are; you have gained a master-key 
which, as you know, will unlock every fact, whether at present 
within or not within your observation, in the group that belongs 
to it. Henco it arises that a separate truth only becomes really 
known when you know the system of which it forms a part. Is it 
different in moral matters P Do you think that there are order and 
system for the facts that concern the planets and not for the facts 
that concern the human mind ; for mineral and for plant, and not 
for the relations in which men are to live towards each other ? Do 
you think that with order and system in every other part ^>f the 
universe that here you suddenly enter a territory sacred, to disorder 
and conflict, a sort of moral Alsatia, where alone the writ of the 
^Great Power does not run P Surely you cannot defend such a belief. 
Sufely you have some faith in the perfect reasonableness that under¬ 
lies and over-arches everything. To the politician it may be torture 
to believe that sooial and political questions are parts of a reasonable 
whole, and can only be rightly dealt with in strict obedience to that 
whole. His own course is just so much easier as he may disregard 
this reason of the whole, as he may by turns plead the law or the 
exception, as he may ignore all fixed moral relations of men to each 
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other, as he may urge plaintively that all is so uncertain and subject 
to change, and claim permission to deal with the circumstances that 
exist as the light of the moment and the ever-urgent personal Interest 
may direct. Tho world does not yet see the impertinence and the 
danger of such claims. It will do so as the consequences of existing 
mental disorder thicken upon it.” 

** But do you mean, the world being as it is,” said Angus, return¬ 
ing to the old point of attack, “ that we can get through it without 
force ? Why, even a London street after dark may require one to 
use force to proteot himself.” 

“ I have not said that. Six months ago I knocked a scoundrel 
down who had snatched a lady’s watch from her, and handed him 
oyer to the police. I do not say we can get through life without 
using force; but when we do so in the simplest and apparently most 
justifiable case, even to repel force, we are outside the moral relation, 
and are simply living again in that force-relation in whiph man as 
half animal once lived, and in which the animals now live. Under¬ 
neath all life lies the great law of self-preservation (a law which we 
may fulfil either by using force as the animals do, or by universally 
accepting the reasonable relation which, forbidding force, guarantees 
equal freedom to all), and those who use force may compel us to 
live towards them in the force-relation; but the important thing is 
to see that it is only when we are living in the reason relation that 
we have distinct moral guidance to tell us what are right and what 
are wrong actions, and that in the force-relation we must act often 
by guess-work and always without certain guidance.” 

“ Why am I without moral guidance in the force-relation ? Were 
you not right in knocking the thief down P ” 

u My justification was, that he had established between himself 
and the rest of society the force-relation, and therefore I had to deal 
with him as I should have dealt with a wild beast that had attacked 
me. The act on my part was so far a moral one, inasmuch as I 
obeyed the derived moral command to help my neighbour; but being 
an act done in the force-relation, brute strength being simply 
opposed* to brute strength, it is impossible that I should have that 
guarantee of certainty a% regards right conduct, which can only exist 
wher* my actions are in harmony with the whole moral system. 
Mr. Spencer has stated this with his usual admirable foroe. * Ethics, 
or the principles of right conduct, ignore all crime and wrongdoing. 
It simply says such and such are the principles on which men, 
should act, and when these are broken it can do nothing but say' 
they are broken.’ Thus if there is a command that says, ‘ Thou 
shaft not lie/ you can have no certain guidance from that command 
or from any part of the moral system which is subordinate to it 
when you have once told a lie and choose to persist in it. It may 
he expedient to tell or not to tell another lie; many excellent seoon* 
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dary reaeons, such as regard for your friend, may urge you to do so, 
but all fixed guidance is lost, for when once the coherence of the 
system is broken, the law of lesser authority being obeyed and the 
law of higher authority disobeyed, only conflict and contradic¬ 
tion can arise. To obtain certain guidance you must obey the 
moral laws in the order of their imperativeness; and whilst in my 
case I obeyed a derived law which bade me help my neighbour, I 
was outside the primary law which forbids the use of force. 'I didr 
no wrong towards the thief, as far as I could judge, but I was acting 
on a personal-judgment that might lead me right oj wrong.” 

“ Why do you speak of the act of helping ytmr neighbour as a 
derived law, and that of not using force as the primary law? ” asked 
Angus. 

“Speaking rationally, do not honesty and justice precede gene¬ 
rosity P To employ force to a man is to deprive him of what ho 
rightly possesses, the freedom to use his faculties, and therefore is 
an aot which I am bound not to do. To assist him by any gift or 
service of mine is an act which I am only bound to do in an.inferior 
sense; it is but a development, important as it is, from the impera¬ 
tive command to respect a man’s rights.” 

“ Might not some porsons try to make the laws? change place, and 
insist that to help your neighbour’was the primary law ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Markham, “ if they had no fear of plunging into 
Serbonian bogs. Which neighbour am I to help, and in what 
fashion ? Am I to holp one at the expense of another P Am I, like 
Robin Hood of old, to take the purse of the rich man and give it to 
the poor P Try to oonstrucfc a definite and certain system that is 
really to guide mon in their dealings with each other on' such a 
foundation. You may amuse yourself some day for half an hour, 
Mr. Bramston, by trying to do it, but you will hardly obtain any 
other result.” 

“ I see the difficulty,” replied Angus slowly. “ To say we must 
do good to others means nothing unless there is some fixed system 
which allows us to define precisely the nature and conditions of this 
evor-elusive good.” " f 

“Exactly ; there must be a fixed system, and that system must 
spring from rights. Without rights, no system j without system, 
no guidance. If you wish to realise tho moral confusion*that results 
where rights Ore neglected, glance at the world of to-day, and 
observe the good qualities .which impede rather than assist tho 
gtjfteral cause of good. Do we not see Nihilists and Invinciblea devot¬ 
ing themselves in the spirit of self-sacrifice in order to obey an order 
of assassination; slave-owners showing kindness to their slaves; 
politicians oarrying out what they believe to be useful measures for 
the people by appealing to selfish passions and infringing upon the 
rights of others; Socialists hoping to regenerate the world by decid- 
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ing in what way and to what extent men shall exercise their-facul- 
ties. These and a thousand other examples show us th^fr actions 
springing from good qualities* but done in disregard of primary- 
moral commands, may increase the sum total of unhappiness instead 
of happiness,” * 

“ What do yon mean when you speak of primary and derived 
laws ? ” asked Angus. 

41 Necessarily at the beginnings of social life men’s actions are 
confused, and in conflict with each other. Presently a stage is 
reached at whioh reason asserts its claims to regulate these acts, and 
then, as we have already seen, it requires of men to respect each 
other’s rights. This, though the necessary condition of all happi¬ 
ness, is not sufficient for the perfecting of it. A second command— 
inferior in authority and definiteness—succeeds to the first, and bids 
us not only respect .rights but also feelings, so far at least as such 
feelings do not tend to restrict rights. There are many actions 
which we have, as far as the first command is concerned, a right to do, 
but which, as they cause unnecessary pain to others, we ought to 
abstain from doing. To these actions Hr. Spencer gives the namo 
of negative beneficence Again, succeeding to these acts of abstention 
are the acts of positive beneficence, the direct acts which men do for 
the sake of increasing the happiness of others; acts which, as human 
nature evolves, will become more and more a necessary and integral 
part of the happiness of each man. But you can readily see that to 
add to the happiness of our neighbour, or even to avoid giving him 
unnecessary pain, excellent as such acts are, are of little moral value 
unless you begin by respecting his rights. Except on such a foun¬ 
dation they cannot lead to the settled happiness of men; they can 
only lead to such confusion between good and evil as we see around 
us at present. And now observe a further development. From 
respecting rights we learn to recognise the self in each man as the 
true governing centre of his actions. We learn to see the false 
side of those great systems whioh lower and debase a man by offer¬ 
ing him comfort—whether it bo intellectual or material comfort— 
at the price of liberty, which weaken his self-guidance and his self- 
reapoheibility, and make him but a semi-conscious unit in Churches 
an$ parties. We see that all social as well as political systems must 
bo framed not only to make him in higher matters the possessor of 
his owneouh but in matters of everyday life the intelligent director 
of his own energies. Do you seo how fruitful; how far-reaching, 
will he the. influence of this recognition of the self in each mao ? 
Out every act towards others will be Shaped and determined by it 
Is it a matter of helping some fellow-man in distress, we shall ask, 

‘ Am I merely lifting the man by an external machinery out of a 
momentary trouble at the cost of depressing rather than increasing 
^ia own self-helping energies f * Of assisting masses of men to better 
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their position, ‘ Can I rightly lighten the burdens of one man by 
increasing the burdens of another, to however small an extent, and 
however easily the latter may be able to bear it ? Can I do so 
without weakening in all minds the sense of the universal agreement, 
and in the minds of those who are helped that self-respect which 
should only claim free-play for the energies of each P’ Of spread¬ 
ing opinion and bringing others within a Church or party, * Have I 
joined these men to myself by the true and pure conviction of each 
soul, or have I treated them as a mere crowd, to be moved as I 
wished by machinery, to be bribed and cajoled and driven towards the 
ends that I desired P ’ Of education, * Am I mechanically impress¬ 
ing the self of my own opinions on another mind ? Am I merely 
gaining the ends on which the world of the day sets store* and 
content for the sake of these to follow such lifeless and mechanics 1 
methods as promise the readiest success P Am X willing to make my 
own task easier by employing systems of bribes and threats, or is 
my one effort to develop another equal being that shall be strong in 
its own solf-eonfidence and able by its own reason to make a life for 
itself ?* There is no part of human life, no question of morality, 
that will not be illumined by the light thrown from that intense 
respect for each human self which in due time will succeed to the 
perfect recognition of each other’s rights. The creed of rights leads 
as certainly to the elevation of the human race as the creeds of 
Socialism, founded on force, lead to the degradation of it.” 

“ Could you summarise for me what you said ? ” asked Angus. 

“ Using the fewest words, I should say all truths belong to their 
own system. There is not such a thing as a stray or independent 
truth in existence ; and it is only as you know the system to which 
the truths belong, that you know with certainty the truths them¬ 
selves. Moral truths, then, like physical truths, are united in a 
system, and as this system must rest on certain assured foundations, 
the question is on what foundations does it rest ? The answer is, in 
Mr. Spencer’s words, on the freedom of men to exercise their facul¬ 
ties. From these foundations arises a coherent and harmonious 
moral system governing our political and social systems, and illumi¬ 
nating the most complex questions of human conduct. Apart from 
this foundation, morality is a mass of indistinct and contradictory 
commands, men often obeying a derived command whilst th#y dis¬ 
obey a primary command.” , 

“ In all you have said you have only used a deductive argument,” 
add Angus; “ will you not sacrifice to the gods of the present time 
by speaking inductively ? ” 

“ Ah ! that greatest of all inductions 1 Some younger man with 
fuller stores of knowledge must give that induction to the world. It 
will be for him to follow the history of liberty as he would follow 
a great river in the East, whose banks are covered with rejoicing 
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crops, whilst away from it all remains desert. You can see for your¬ 
self how vast is the material that is waitMg to he used. Has any 
race of men ever fairly tried even the humblest experiment of 
freedom and found it fail P Have not the human faculties grown in 
every field just as freedom has been given to them P Have men ever 
oiung to protection and restraint and officialism without entangling 
themselves deeper and deeper into evils from which there was no 
outlet P But to-night we cannot enter upon these wide fields. There 
* is only one group of facts, those that belong to the history of plant 
and animal, at which we can glance. See how clearly under- 
Lanvin’s revelations comes out the saving meaning that there is in 
competition, the destructive meaning that there is in protection. 
Protect the plant and animal by some mere oxtemal protection, as 
that of an island or an impassable barrier, and you reserve it for 
certain destruction,when the day comes in which at last the life that 
has ranged over wider spaces and become better adapted to the con¬ 
ditions of existence enters into competition with it. The very con¬ 
ditions that seemed to protect it have ensured its destruction. Had it 
not been protected it had passed through the same gradual adaptations 
that other life elsewhere has passed through. It was separation from 
the mainland that preserved tho Australian marsupials, that has made 
islands such as Madagascar the interesting relic-houses of a life that 
had not been competent to survive unless protected. So also has it 
been that the European plants, which by ranging over wider tracts 
have .more thoroughly undergone selection, have beaten the native 
plants of La Plata, New Zealand, and, in a lesser degree, of Australia, 
whilst speaking generally the plants of these countries cannot obtain 
a footing in Europe; that the intertropical mountains lost theiritruo 
vegetation, and accepted those hardier forms, which in tho Glacial 
period were able to reach them; that the wingless and defenceless 
birds, such as those of Mauritius, and Bourbon, and Rodriguez, have 
only been found where beasts of prey were absent. But why multiply 
examples? The history of the world turns upon the fact of the 
hardier forms, perfected by a wider and sharper competition, in¬ 
evitably replacing the weaker forms. And do you not also see how 
the lower kinds of self-protection die out before the higher kinds ? 
The huge armour-plates and spikes that onoe protected animal life 
are replaced by higher organisations, better adaptations of bone 
and muscle, and therefore quicker movements, by improved special 
organs, by increasing size of brain. It is the same with men. Th$^ 
clumsy restrictions and defences which parliaments provide must give 
place to those higher forms of self-protection which depend upon 
mental qualities. Is it not plainly one and the same sentence which 
nature speaks to plants, to animals, and to men, * Improve in the 
true way or be destroyed P ’ Sbe affixes everywhere her two great 
conditions of improvement, variety (or difference)—that both in the 
VOL. XXXV. N.S. B B 
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physical and in the intellectual world brings into existence the 
beginnings of higher life—and competition, that selects for survival 
these all-precious beginnings out of tho midst of the lower forms; 
whilst outside these conditions she reserves no way of salvation. It 
is wrong and unfaithful to disguise or evade these truths. Whatever 
it costs, you must say plainly to all men that variety and competition 
are the only conditions of their advance, and that these conditions 
can only exist under a system of perfect liberty. All infringements 
of liberty sin in a twofold way. They tend to uniformity by ex¬ 
cluding natural variety, and they give external protection at the cost 
of preventing the development of self-protection, saving the pain of 
the present by doubling it in the future. Does such a law seem hard to 
you? If so, remember that it is not a competition like that of animals 
and savages, to be decided merely by physical force or‘cunning, but 
one in which the more powerful brain, the truer perception, the more 
temperate habit, the more upright conduct, shall prevail in the end, 
and that thus the better type shall be always evolving, while the 
pain of the passage from the unfit to the fit grows less and less.'* 

“ And now,” said Angus, “ leaving further consideration of the 
principles, let me ask you for the net result. How would you give 
practical effect to such views P ” 

“ The Government, as pointed out by Mr. Spencer, must confine 
itself simply to the defence of life and property, whether as regards 
internal or external defence. You can defend neither of these 
systems, both of which involve the use of force, on true moral 
grounds; they can only be imperfoetly defended under the law of 
self-preservation, which we extend to others beyond ourselves. But 
in the world as it is, those who use force must be repelled—and 
effectively repelled—by force. By their own act they place them¬ 
selves in the force-relation, and, barbarous as is the relation, we must 
accept .it just so far as they thrust it on us. Farther the Govern¬ 
ment must not go. It must not attempt any servioe of any kind for 
the people, from tho mere mechanism of carrying their letters to that 
most arrogant and ill-conceived of all universal schemes, tho educa¬ 
tion of their children. All services which the people require must 
be done by themselves, grouped according to their wants and ^heir 
affinities in their own natural groups, and acting by means of volun¬ 
tary association. Tho system would bo one of free-trade harried out 
logically and consistently in every direction. "We should then he 
quit both of the politician, with that onormous bribing power which 
he possesses by offering services to one part .of the people at the cost 
of anoth&k .part,.And of that fatal compression of ideas, energies, and 
experimental efforts which results whenever universal systems are 
imposed upon a nation. Those people who wish to make their fellow- 
men wise, or temperate, or virtuous, or comfortable, or happy, by 
some rapid exercise of power, little dream of the sterility that belongs 
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to the universal systems Which they so readily inflict on them. Some 
day they will open their eyes and see that there never yet has been 
a great system sustained by force under whioh alt the best faculties 
of men have not slowly withered.” 

“ As regards property, what would be the system which a Govern¬ 
ment ought to defend P” said Angus. 

u There is no choice except between an open market in all things— 
that is, free acquisition and complete ownership—or a more or less 
socialistic Government. If Government undertakes in any way the 
task of arranging and distributing property, it at once enters on the 
force-relation. It presumes to set itself above all fixed moral rela¬ 
tions of men, and to create for them out of its imagination the con¬ 
ditions tinder which they are to stand to each other. And notice 
that free-trade and free acquisition of all property stand and fall 
together. Either a man may do the best for himself with his faculties, 
or he and his faculties may be sacrificed for the advantage of others. 
Our great effort at this moment should be to reconcile our people 
heartily to private property, whether in land or in any other thing 
(Mr. Spencer draws a line between the two, but I am unable to follow 
him), and to lead them to see that no nation can in any true sense 
be free wbieh allows a Government of the day to model and remodel 
that which touches a man's life so nearly as his property. That 
English land is not largely held by the small owners is a great 
public calamity, but it is not to be repaired by tbe’'greater one of 
small or big confiscations. Remove at once—as you would bave done 
years ago, had the Liberal party remained true to its traditions, and 
not gene popularity and sensation hunting, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership-all legal impediments that yet exist to free sale. Insist 
that the living owner should be the full owner in the sight of the law 
courts; avoid all ridiculous measures for patching up the present land¬ 
lord and tenant system, and the land will soon naturally and healthily 
■find its way into the hands of the people. Any way, it is better to 
bear the evils of delay than to demoralise a whole nation in their 
spirit and their aims by accepting the bribes of the politician to take 
front the«few to give to the many.” 

“ And taxes, Mr. Markham P ” asked Angus. 

“ All taxes must be voluntary,” said Markham. 
u Voluntary! ” said Angus, drawing the longest of breaths. 

“There is no moral foundation for taking taxe^by force. Those 
who pay faxes baye not put themselves outside the reasonable rela- , 
tion, and therefore you oannot justly compel payment at their hands. 
The Dissenters were on the right track when they refused to pay 
Church-rates, an4 every measure to which a man objects is a church- 
rate if you have the courage and the logic to see it. Your present 
plan, Mr. Bramston, is to tread men's objections as mere soil under 
your feet. It won’t do. No plan by whioh one man treads another 
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man’s freedom of action underfoot will do. Besides, Mr. Brameton, 
can you not see what lies before you in the near future P This 
unjustifiable power of taking money from others, even from those 
unborn, has led to such extravagance, such waste, and such heavy 
burdens that the people everywhere, improving upon the honest 
methods of the politicians, are beginning to ask the question, 
‘ Granted that, as you teach us, our wishes are the law of right, 
why should we pay debts we have never incurred ? ’ ” 

“And what about the debt itself? ” asked Angus. 

* “ An upright people, not trained to juggling ( metaphysics about 

the right and the convenient, will redeem, and ought to redeem, 
every penny of it. But they must do so voluntarily. The question 
has its difficulties, but I can find no right to force payment from 
those who did not contract it, great as I think would be the wrong 
towards the holders if it were not paid. J should give the holders a 
mortgage on all existing national property.” 

“And the franchise? ” asked Angus. 

“ The franchise would depend on the payment of an income-tax 
for which everybody, down to the lowest workman, would be volun¬ 
tarily liable. Everybody, man or woman, paying it would have the 
right to vote; those who did not pay it would be—as is just—without 
the franchise. There would be no other tax. All indirect taxation, 
excise and customs, would be abolished, freeing the trading genius of 
the country with results that wo can scarcely foresee.” 

■ *‘And could youask the workmen to accept such atax?” said Angus. 

“ If you wish to treat them as equal reasonable beings with your¬ 
self and to speak the truth to them, if you wish them to cultivate 
the highest kind of self-respect, to despise all favours and bribes, 
and to share power because they share burdens—yes,” replied 
Markham. “ If you mean to continue the politician’s game, to trade 
upon the selfishness and the unfairness that are in human nature, to 
tread the principle of true equality under foot, and buy all those who 
can be bought for your side—no.” 

“ Andmunicipal government, withits care of streets? ” asked Angus. 
“ You must let me reserve that matter for our next talk.”* 

“And existing institutions—the Established Church, the House 
of Lords, the Crown—what would you do ? ” asked Aijgus. m 

“ I fear that I must look upon them all as signposts that point 
the wrong way argl condemn themselves- All privileged and arti- 
-4icial institutions, whether for the few or the many, are destructive 
and anarchical in their character, as they obscure our perception of 
the great and simple moral relations on which our dealings with each 
other must be founded. Our object is to teach the people to look on 
the equal and universal relations that are created by liberty as the 
most .sacred thing in the world, and we must spare no darling 
institution of any olass tending to perpetuate the idea of privilege.” 
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“And Ireland?” asked Angus. 

“Ireland must.decide for herself,’* said Markham. “Whynot 
grant its freedom for the sake of principle instead of for the sake of 
convenience, as you will do in a few years. But the landowners 
should be bought out; and if the north-east of Ireland elects to stay 
with England, let it do so." 

“Would Mr. Spencer agree to such applications of his prin¬ 
ciples?^ asked Angus. 

“ I fear that Mr. Spenoer would dissent. You must not regard 
him as responsible for the corollaries which I have drawn. He 
would say that a truly equitable social system can be reaohed only 
as fast as men themselves become truly equitable in their sentiments 
and ideas, and in the meantime we must decide as well as we can on 
the relatively right, referring continually to the absolutely right, 
with the view of taking care that we move towards it, and not away 
from it,” replied Markham. 

“ And now once more for the net result,” said Angus. ' “What 
would be the effect of carrying out such a policy P ” 

“ Why, such a lightening of the ship as would give her power to 
float in any weather. You are sadly weighting and crippling her 
now. You do not recognise how enormous is the amount of enter¬ 
prise and energy that is restrained by this ever-encroaching matter of 
politics; not simply because whenever the State undertakes a great 
service even those who possess the most energy cease to think and to 
combine and to attempt for themselves, but by the sheer misdirection 
of effort. How many men there are who could give more time and 
thought to their own work—which Is the true way of benefiting others 
—if they were not obliged to be politicians. You have made these 
bloated politics of such importance that the busiest workers can neither 
afford to follow them with any care nor yet to neglect them. To all 
such men they are a perpetual vexation and distraction. If you wish 
to economise the best brain-energy of the country, reduce politics to 
the humble sphere that belongs to them, reduce Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury to the smaller proportions for which two such men, 
highly gifted as they are, are fitted; disband this frightful 
standing army of politicians that, like other armies, eats up the 
people whom it claims to serve, and return it to useful occupations in 
civil life. Our great object should be not only to bring to an end 
the wasteful processes of Government work—theSbvergrown depart¬ 
ments, the official mismanagements, the heavy burden of taxati^t 
the innumerable occasions of rivalry, of personal ambition, and corrupt 
uses of power—but to recall all human effort from a wrong direction 
and to put it in the one right track. We have to make each man a 
profitable worker by leaving him ’with undivided energies for his 
own work instead of letting him attempt to direct the work of others, 
and to place him under the one true and natural condition that his 
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reward shall be all he can get in a free world, self-earned, and not 
adjusted for him by others. Achieve this great though simple 
result, and we should bring about a mental regeneration within a 
nation as great as if, in their external relations, nations were to 
abandon the idea of war. Of all perverted industries, that of accu¬ 
mulating force, whether in great bodies of soldiers or great bodies 
of electors, is the most wasteful and disastrous, not only, because, as 
we have seen, the effort to obtain the possession of force is in itself 
an immense consumption of energy that should go for other things ; 
not only because, so long as men arc intent upon becoming the 
holders of power, they are blind to the true remedies; not only 
because systems founded on force are fatal to the two conditions of 
difference and competition, apart from which unfitness can never be 
changed into fitness ; not only because all fixed laws of moral right 
and wrong disappear in the presence of force 4 not only because the 
world can find no repose or security as long as all the great matters 
of life are left in suspense, to be shaped and reshaped by those who 
have climbed yesterday or to-day to power; but because, so long as 
we live under force, compelling and compelled, so long the affections 
and sympathies of men for men—all that is lovely in human nature 
—must remain sealed from breaking into universal blossom, like 
the plants of the earth remain sealed so long as winter is with 
them. Man is predestined to find his complete happiness, as Mr. 
Spencer teaches, only when the happiness of others becomes to him 
an integral part of his own; but this development of his nature can¬ 
not take place unless he is living under those true conditions which 
belong to a free life. So long as force' is paramount, so long must 
men stand in hate and fear of each other, anti the old saying, ‘ homo 
homini lupus/ remain true.” 

“ And now, Mr. Markham, granting the force that there is in 
much that you say, there remains the great question—is it possible 
to look on such a view as practical ?” 

“Practical!” said Markham, slowly shaking his head. “And 
do you think, Mr. Bramston, that you politicians are the practical 
people P Under the name of serving your party you pitas on along 
an unknown road, no man really taking the responsibility of bis own 
actions, no man knowing, or even trying to knowi where he is 
going. How would any politician of the day meet my demand if I 
were to ask him to sketch the future of England as he desired and 
as he expected to, see it P Would he not excuse himself from the 
task', or, had he 7 the courage to attempt it, would not Ms picture 
consist of Srfew incongruous conceptions thrown together, some not 
possible, some,not probable, resembling in its want of definite ideas 
an animal drawn by a child, with the wings of a fowl and' the legs 
of a horse P And yet in the midst of such mental incoherence you 
have the courage to act as if you were assured that the power in 
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your possession were a divine gift, end that some shaping hand that 
you do not see would interposfi to give order and moaning to 
what yo’u do. Practical, Hr. Bramston ! Is it practical, to have 
created the relations that exist between yon and the people ? You 
meet them, not to speak the truth, not to confess real difficulties, not 
to try to understand the real conditions under which men have to 
live, jaot to raise them in their self-respect, not to check the human 
tendency to selfishness and violence, and to bring out the reasonable 
self, but you speak to them as holders of power on whom power con¬ 
fers the right to be a law to themselves; and this you do in order 
that you may extract their votes from them. You are but courtiers 
of the people, as your fathers before you were courtiers of kings and 
emperors. If you call this practical, Mr. Bramston, I desire myself 
to have no share in what is practical. Practical! And do you think 
that when to-morrow succeeds to this reckless competition of parties, 
and -you are called upon to deal with the greed you have appealed 
to, the expectations you have raised, the rash beginnings you have 
made, to-morrow, when the untruth, the weakness, and the per¬ 
sonal rivalries of men who lead the people, not by real convic¬ 
tions hut by beliefs assumed at the moment, when all these ugly 
things oomo home to roost, when that dangerous lust of power 
which is in all human breasts, and can only be conquered by the 
sense of the rightB of others, has taken its full possession of us, do 
you think in that day of consequences that you will he satisfied that 
you were the practical people ? Practical! And yet you do not see 
the meaning of the very things which you are doing. You call your¬ 
selves Tory, and Whig, and Badical,—there is as much meaning in tho 
names of Shiite and Sonnite; there was more in those of Guelph 
and Ghibelline. Can you not see that there are only two creeds in 
the World possible for men; that there are only two sides on which 
a man can place himself P Are you for a free world, or for a 
world placed under authority ? Are you Socialist, a believer in the 
majority, q believer in force, or do you take your stand on the fixed 
and inalienable rights of the individual ? These mixed and party 
Systems, by which you set so muoh store, are only half-way huts in 
which the race sojourns for a day, and then bums behind it. Because 
yoq yourselves are confused, indistinct, and inconsistent in your 
ideas, do, you think that the race, as a race, will stand for ever, like 
reerttlttf beating the ground in the drill-yard, qpd inarch nowhither ? 
Time is a great logician, and succeeding generations will eitherju^&f" 
steadily on to the system that is the perfection of force. Socialism, 
or to the perfection of liberty, complete Individualism. If men be- 
/Iiete-that they may rightly use force to gain any of their objects, 
they will claim in their supposed interest to use it for all their 
objects; if force is not a right weapon, then they will altogether 
abandon it. On which side then do yofi take your stand P t look 
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at the parties of to-day and I can get no answer. Is Mr. Gladstone, 
with his many regrets and apologies, is Lord Salisbury, with his 
easy adaptiveness, for or against liberty P The one and the other 
seem to me equally ready to betray it for their necessities. But 
whatever be the issue of the present, that the world will remain in 
Socialism—of that I can hate no fear. The system is doomed by the 
great laws as inexorably as the Tower of Babel. I do not say it 
may not descend upon us for a time, like a great pall, blotting out 
all hopes of progress in our time. It maybe that the race must pass 
, through their season of it, as men pass through some delirious ill¬ 
ness. After all it is only an old story repeating itself. Socialism 
is but Catholicism addressing itself not to the soul but to the senses 
of men. Accept authority, accept the force which it enaploys, resign 
yourself to all-powerful managers and infallible sqhemers, give up 
the free choice and the free act, the burden of responsibility and the 
rewards that come to oach man according to his own exertions,-deny 
the reason and the self that are in you, place these in the keeping 
of others, and a world of ease and comfort shall be yours. It is a 
creed even more degrading than Catholicism, but it offers more 
tangible bribes for its acceptance. Still, Mr. Bramston, we must 
fight on. As the old darkness and mental cowardice come back 
upon us, we can only trust that the old light and courage and faith 
that protested may come back also. Mr. Spencer has set us a bright 
example of fearlessness in thought and speech. No man quite v 
knows what that magical weapon, truth, can do when he sets him¬ 
self resolutely to use it. I would rather choose it for our side than 
either Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence or Mr. Chamberlain’s organisation. 
But the night is fast stealing away. I shall be glad to meet you 
again. Meanwhile stujly Mr. Spencer until his methods of order 
and reason become an intellectual necessity to you. And now, are 
you a reader of Browning P If so, repay me for my long talk by 
reading me Galuppi whilst I light my evening pipe.” 

“What a strange evening’s work,” said Angus to himself as his 
foot crossed the threshold. “ Voluntary taxation, and ministers out 
of employment! How those dear wise fools in the House would 
shout at the idea; but then every fish believes in the swim to which 
he belongs. Ah! ” he sighed as he walked along the Eipbank$ent, 
and the blue smoke of his cigar parted the fresh night air, “ if this 
were the disentanglement of the mess,—the perfect oreed oT liberty, 

\ the true acceptance by each man of the rights of the other, and 
ye t ^-y ” Auberon Herbert. 

Notb.— Perhaps! should here point out quite distinctly that the proposal made by 
Mr. Markham, to place taxation on a voluntary basis, whether in itself a right or 
wrong deduction from Jllr. Herbert Spencer's principle, has never received Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s approval; but, as I havo some grounds for believing, would be looked on by. 
him as an unpractical and undesirable arrangement. ' A. H. 
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Suddenly all eyes have been fixe® on the Soudan. Jt is only a short 
while since that any adventurous traveller might have joined some 
trading expedition and seen for himself its wild people, its tropical 
vegetation, its rare animals; after what has now passed years will 
probably elapse before a Christian will venture to cross its borders. 
The accounts therefore of those travellers to whom the Soudan is 
already familiar ground, have proportionately increased in value, and 
of these narratives none is more complete than the cyclopaedia of 
accurate information, scientific, practical, reliable, the Heart of 
Africa, written by the enthusiastic naturalist, Dr. Schweinfurth, who 
in J.888 joined a trading company of Khartoom merchants who 
were setting out for the South in search of ivory. First among the 
races mentioned in his journal come the Nubians. Their country 
has not flourished under Egyptian rule, „and is so depleted by 
emigration that much of the land formerly cultivated is now allowed 
to lie idle. To escape from the intolerably heavy taxation, the young 
men leave their homes, usually for Khartoom, where they take service 
as soldiers in the merchant service and act as escort to the southward- 
bound oaravans. When money is plentiful with the merchants they 
are well paid; at other times a share of cattle or slaves, the plunder 
after a raid on some unfriendly tribe, is their reward. They are all 
Mahommedans, and will not touch the cigar of the Christian, from 
an idea that the tobacco has been soaked in spirits. In the same 
way they will not eat preserves, which they believe to be mixed with 
the fat of the unolean animal, or cheese, which they imagine to be 
made from its milk. The spirit, merissa, presents a temptation 
which they are unable to resist. They are proud of having abandoned 
heathenism and of their belief in one God. u Allah is enough for us 
now,” they say, but their belief is also strong in witches and in the 
evil eye and in the ill-luck of beginning anything on a Wednesday 
or Saturday, They think that to eat the liver of a vanquished foe 
will inspire courage, but they cut oft and reject the tip of any animal’s 
tongue that is put before them; for is it not now, as in the days of 
St. James, the seat of all evil, a fire, a world of iniquity ? They 
entertain a superstitious reverence for the Fakirs or priests of Dar- 
foor, who are supposed to have the power of rendering bullet wounds 
innocuous. Zebehr, to whom the oommand of the army in %e-" 
Soudan was lately to *have been entrusted, had onoe 25,000 dollars 
melted into bullets for a campaign against Darfoor, it being well 
known that witchcraft can be baffled by a silver bullet. 

An uncomfortable belief is also prevalent amongst them that some 
of their women, being witohes, inhabit at will the body of a hyaena. 
Dr. Schweinfurth thought he was performing a meritorious act in 
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shooting a hyaena at Gallabat, but" found himself bitterly reproached 
by the sheikh, who informed him that his mother, being one of these 
“ hyaena women,” might have been dwelling in the beast at the time. 
The Nubians have a love of freedom, which Dr. Schweinfurth at¬ 
tributes to their hatred of order, and have a greater independence of 
, manner than is known in Egypt proper. When one J of them, was 
reproached for not using the customary term of respect, “my lord,” 
he answered, “ We have no lord but Allah.” Lively, excitable, and 
romantic, unequalled as swift and enduring walkers, they hate method 
and regular work more than either Turks or Egyptians. They are 
cowardly in battle and untruthful in word. Their moderation in 
eating is commendable. They have a sense of humour and understand 
a joke. Their conversation is of a far more romantio turn than that of 
the practical Egyptians: they discourse of the wonders of the world, 
the Suez Canal, the great ships of the Franks, the wild beasts, and 
wilder -natives of Central Africa, and their imagination add® colour 
and detail, as they tell of the pigmies of the South, whom they 
describe as “ little men with long beards,” and dwell on the adroit¬ 
ness with which they will creep under the body of an elephant and 
slay him from below. 

From the White Nile banks to Kordofan and Darfoor the country 
is inhabited by Baggara Arabs, a warlike race, some of whose mem¬ 
bers are tributary to Egypt. Their wealth consists of herds of lean, 
fly-bitten cattle, but the young men of the tribe, brought up to war 
and hunting, and at home on horseback from their childhood, do 
not devote much time to their flocks and herds, hut often hire 
themselves out to the Khartoom merchants on their southern expe¬ 
ditions, to enjoy tho pleasures of plunder and of the chase. One 
tribe amongst them, however, the Homr, is the declared enemy of 
all slave-dealers. They are the finest of the nomad races of the 
Nile, are not without a love of finery, and adorn their athletic, 
muscular frames with shirts dyed blue and scarlet. Their features 
are regular, the colour of their skin light brown, their expression 
open and honest, though they have the reputation of 'being the 
boldest of all Ethiopian robbers, and invite comparison with the 
American gentlemen whose profession was being “ generally^eut on 
the steal.” ^ > 

The whole left bank of the White Nile is inhabited by the Shil- 
looks, with a population of over a million. They are ttegrdbe, though 
not of a degenerate type. When Dr. Schweinfurth was there, the 
northern part of the country bad become* subject to Egypt, the 
chief who had surrendered living at Fashoda, where a garrison was 
kept to overawe the people. Their hearts were not with their 
conquerors, but with another chief, Kashgar, a descendant of the 
ancient reigning family, who still held put in the South against 
the invaders. The Nubians lost no opportunity of insulting and 
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plundering them. Until the Egyptian# came the ShiUook government 
had been the most perfectly organised and conduotedof all the negro 
races of thf Kile. Now the country is being deeerted^and agriculture 
is declining. Their land is favoured by nature, hfes-af fertile soil, 
abundance of water, both from rain and from the rising of the river, 
good pastures, and .fish and game in plenty. The Shillooks are 
short of stature, and by way of compensation arrange the hair in a 
cofeh or crest, high upon the head. The men wear no clothing) the 
women have only an apron of skins. They seem naturally adapted 
to the moist river flats on which they live, and with their 
lean, lanky limbs, small, narrow heads, and long thin necks, appear 
to be of the stork or flamingo type, especially when seen leisurely 
striding over the rushes, or standing on one leg for hours together 
in an attitude of languid repose, their bodies smeared over with grey 
ashes. In spite of all their national troubles they are merry and 
light-hearted, full of jokes and puns, which are sometimes inspired 
by draughts of merissa. A long spear is their only weapon. They 
believe in a great hero, “Father of their race/’ who in days 
long gone by led them to this fertile land. Their creed seems, like 
that of the Positivists, to be summed up in this ancestral homage, and 
in a belief that the spirit of the dead are about their path. A girl 
of the tribe was seen by Dr. Sohweinfurth, in the Governor's hut, at 
Fashoda. She had come to appeal against her parents’ refusal to 
allow her to marry her chosen lover, Yod by name. Her voice was 
choked with emotion as she told of their hard-heartedness. They 
would not allow the marriage to take place because Yod had no cows. 
To all the Governor’s wise maxims she would only answer, “ Yod 
wants me, and I want Yod.” But the decision given was that she 
must wait until her lover was in a better position to make a settle¬ 
ment. 

Next oome the Dinka, the great cattle-breeders. Their territory, 

. pack-like in appearance, covers a very large area. They had not 
submitted to the Egyptian yoke and were animated by fervent 
dislike to all foreigners,"arising from the raids made on their cattle 
by the Nubians, who carried off thousands every year. In figure 
■they resemble the Shillooks, hut their colour is darker,-their hair 
closely cut, except a tuft at the back, and their lower teeth broken 
out; f The women wear a clothing of skins, and an.immense weight 
of iron 'ornaments. A cord round the neck is the symbol of 
mourning. Their huts are clean, and in the preparation of 
food they are more particular than any other tribe. They are 
fetid of farinaceous messes, and when a large dish has been pre¬ 
pared will repose round it in a circle, each with his gourd of milk 
Or butter, and each eat separately. But they have also a taste for 
more dainty meats. Turtle soup is not more highly appreciated at 
the Guildhall than by the Dinka, and if a happy hunter secures the 
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most highly prized morsel of all, a hare, he quietly lights a fire, 
roasts and eats it, and returns home, innocent and unconscious as a 
cat after a stolen visit to the dairy. Their cattle are the pride of 
their eyes and the delight of their heart, dearer than wife or child. 
In each village the largest building is a hospital for sick cows. 
The earliest amusement of the children is the moulding of bullocks 
and goats in clay, and their vocabulary concerning cattle-breeding 
is richer than that of any European country. When a cow dies the 
neighbours, who, though highly appreciating beef, could not be 
• induced to slay one of their own adored beasts, gather together and 
eat it; but the bereaved owner sits apart, unable to touch a morsel. 
They are useless for food, as they are never killed, and they yield 
very little milk; but the Dinka is happy if ho can sit and gaze at 
them, “ growing nice and fatyet there is no idea of attributing to 
them any thing of a sacred character. Their religion is a “ wilderness 
of mirages ”—a confused belief in conjurers and jugglers. They 
are not, however, without some noble feelings. A Nubian, wounded 
in a cattle raid, lay down by the hut of a Dinka. The owner took him 
in, sheltered and nursed him, and refused to give him up to his perse¬ 
cutors, and finally, when quite cured, sent him with an escort back 
to his own people. A young naan of their tribe, in Dr. Schwein- 
furth’s party, suffering from swollen feet, could no longer walk, and 
his father hearing of it came to fetch him, and carried the strapping 
youth of six feet high on his own shoulders to their home, fifteen or 
sixteen leagues away. The women are much prized as slaves, and 
command a high price, having the reputation of being excellent 
housekeepers, though, like most invaluable housekeepers, they are a 
plague to their masters in other ways. 

On the border of Dinka land begins the “ iron country,” stretch¬ 
ing to the equator. Here the Dyoor, a small tribe, have their 
habitation. They are unable to possess cattle, which cannot with¬ 
stand the assaults of gnats and gad-flies; but the nature of the soil is 
taken advantage of, and as every Dinka is a cattle-breeder, so is 
every Dyoor a smith by birth. Their littlo clay smelting-furnaces 
are in constant use, and by them are forged the spear-heads and spades 
used in the province as current coin. The Dinka contemptuously 
style the Dyoor “ wild men,” but are glad enough to keep o% good 
terms with them and to buy their iron work. Their dialect ia that 
of the Shiliooks, to whom they are related. They crop the hair 
-closely, and their dress, usually made of a calf-skin, bears some 
resemblance to the tails of an ordinary dress-coat. They have more 
natural affection for their parents and their children than is shown 
by other tribes. The babies lie in cradles, instead of hanging in a 
strap, and the old grow grey-haired amongst them. The women do 
the house and field work; the men hunt, and are expert in snaring 
big game, such as buffaloes and antelopes. A well-filled poultry-yard 
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and a good dog are the two real essentials to happiness in the eyes 
of the Dyoor. 

The country of the Bongos is about as large as Belgfhm. It also 
has an iron soil, and the red-brown colour of the earth seems to be re¬ 
produced in the complexion of its inhabitants, who appear to be the 
beginning of a new series of races. They are more compaotly built, 
and their heads are broader than the “flamingo** races, and they excel 
in handicraft. There is something poetio in th&r dialects a leaf is 
expressed as “ the ear of a tree,*’ the ohest as “ the capital of the 
veins,” In iron work they equal, if not excel, the Dyoor ,* their 
melting furnaces are more complicated, and they have an unenviable 
reputation for the excellence of the chains and manaoles manu¬ 
factured by them for the slave-dealers. They take much pains about 
the tillage of their fields, though when blessed with a good harvest, 
they are often improvident enough to use so much of the grain for 
making beer that it fails as food, and they have to live on roots and 
bulb9 till harvest time.comes round again. The country is fertile 
and well watered, many streams pass through it, and though no 
rain falls from November till March, they may say with the Irish, 
“ a drought never ruined the country yet,” for it is from too much 
moisture rather than from too little that they have ever suffered. Their 
taste in cooking is more pronounced than that of the Dinka. Meat 
is considered most savoury when putrid; all crawling and creeping 
things are devoured, and decayed fungi, dried and powdered and 
mixed with their sauces, whet their appetites for such dainties as 
rats and worms. The children even have exciting mice battues, and 
sell the produce to eaoh other, tied together in bunches by their tails. 
“ These are our cows,” they sfty. The men wear aprons of skin, 
the arms covered with small iron bangles. The women wear such 
masses of iron rings round arms and ankles that their movement 
would hardly he more effectively impeded by high-heeled boots. 
The* rest of their costume consists of a branch or a bunch of grass. 
All have a taste for music, and contentedly strum for hours on non¬ 
descript instruments. Their religion is not one that can afford them 
innch consolation. They have a firm faith in the existence of witches, 
and though they believe in spirits, they look on them all as malicious 
and destructive. Divorce is reoognised, and in cases of infidelity, 
the wife receives a sound flogging, while the co-respondent is fortu¬ 
nate if he escapes with his life. This was once a peaceful country, 
hut since the Khartoomen came in 1850 and made an easy prey 
the scattered, leaderless tribes, the arts have been decaying, and the 
population diminishing. Thousands of boys and girls were seized 
and sold as slaves. 

The Mittoo had only submitted to Egypt in 1867, the year pre¬ 
ceding Schweinfurth’s visit; indeed, one or two chiefs even then held 
out. Their district is wonderfully fertile, requiring little beyond 
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the proverbial “ tickling with a straw/' They are like the conies, a 
feeble folk, of little value as Blaves on account of the want of strength 
in the men and the want of beauty in the women. They are not 
even famous for handicraft, and thpir huts are slightly and badly 
built. Their costume is of the simplest; the women gather them* 
selves a fresh garment in the forest each day, and the men attire 
themselves in the meagre but more durable dress of a skin and a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, a mandarin’s cap crowning the short hair, and 
sometimes a high “ masher ” collar of leather is permanently fixed 
• round the neck. Spiked bracelets, useful in single ccunbat, are much 
worn. But in one art, that of music, they excel all their neighbours. 
The soul of music is in them. Their instruments are brought to 
great perfection ; of these the chief are lyres, with sounding boards, 
and flutes of the European pattern. They also have an idea of 
melody. A hundred of them will sing together* in time and tune. 
All the skill that is wanting in their work, and the strength 
that is wanting in their frames, and the beauty that is wanting 
in their faces, seem to be concentrated in this power of musical 
expression. 

The Niam-Niam, a wild and warlike race, inhabiting a country of 
tropical luxuriance, were little known before Dr. Schweinfurth's 
visit. The round face, the plump cheeks, the large almond-shaped 
eyes, distinguish them from the neighbouring tribes. They are 
mighty men of valour in the chase, and are rapidly exterminating’ 
the elephants of Central Africa. The soil is fertile, and a third of 
its produco is devoted to the breweries, where excellent bitter beer 
is made. They use many weapons, lances and sickle-bladed knives 
andirumbashes, a kind of boomerang with mischievous-looking iron 
prongs and points. They file the incisor teeth to a point to facilitate 
tho seizing of an enemy's arm in single combat. The men wear 
striped and spotted skins, which the sons of chieftains are privileged 
to loop up at the side. But, like Samson, their strength and glo'ry 
lie in their hair, and fanoy is exhausted in finding new ways of 
dressing it. Plaits, braids, puffs, tufts, all the ideas of moderb 
coiffeurs of Paris seem to have originated at the sources of the Nile, 
Dr. Schweinfurth might, by referring to any modern fashion-book, 
have spared himself the trouble of laboriously desoribi&|| an 
arrangement of ” rolls, like the ridges or crevices of a melon,” piled on 
the head, and* his portraits of warriors with hair worn in puffs at the 
aide, with stray locks hanging down, recall the style of hairdressing 
thfrt omy be seen in Silvy’s photographs of a few years earlier. Even 
the modern fringe was anticipated by a row of the incisor teeth of 
a dog hanging across the forehead. The chief duty and pride of a 
Niam-Niam woman is the arrangement of her husband’s hair, 
which is sometimes surmounted by a hat and feathers painfully 
attached by hair-pins, which have to be removed at night. Her 
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the market, and, when she Mia into the heads of the enem#* do 
ransom is thought too heavy) no exertion too great for her rtrijemp* 
tion, Thomen, in the intervals of vat and hunting, find timh for 
recreation. Smoking they are much addicted to, and also to a game 
of pitching halls into the holes of a kind of enlarged bagatelle board. 
Without the skill of the Mittoo, they we very fond of music; they 
will play all day and night without any intervals for food or sleep. 

Their kings have a far more limited authority than those of other 
tribes, and the divinity that hedges them is not aided by any external 
show. There is no Oivil List, and they are supported by the pro¬ 
duce of their own model farms. They have only a kind of suzerainty, 
with the power of declaring peace or war. The studied ferocity of 
their appearance adds to their influence with their followers; and 
the energy with which one, in the presence of the enemy, is said to have 
scrambled to the top of a large ant-hill and shouted, “To the caldron 
with the Turks,” would not have disgraced a Mid-Lothian platform. 
They faelieve^n witches and evil spirits, and also in a divinity ren¬ 
dered by the word “ lightning ” Their only form of worship is the 
rubbing of a kind of wooden plane on another piece of wood—a kind 
of praying machine. They have an unbounded confidence in omens, 
and before determining on any enterprise, will force a lump of 
grease down the throat of a hen, or hold a cock under water. It the 
birds survive this treatment the enterprise is proceeded with; if not, 
abandoned. This simple mode of procedure obviates the nooessity 
of thinking out a policy, or consulting expediency, or public opinion, 
and is acquiesced in even when leading to inexplicable retreats before 
tho enemy. Let no one hint that this expedient has ever been 
resorted to in Downing Street. 

The Monbuttoo, the most southern tribe visited by Schweinfurth, 
are, like the Niam-Niam, independent. They are rather of the Semitic 
than of the negro type, and are taller on an average than Europeans. 
They have brought the arts of civilisation to greater perfection than 
other tribes. Their ornamental wood carvings and steel chains arc 
unsurpassed, and their earthenware is remarkable for its symmetry 
and decoration. In architecture especially they excel. The recep¬ 
tion-hall of the bang Munza was 50 feet in height, 150 feet in 
length, and admirably constructed. Their kings have far greater 
power than those of the Niam-Niam, and are surrounded with 
courtiers and ceremonies. Munza received Dr. Schweinfurth with 
royal state and display. As a race they are remarkable for intellect 
and judgment, and are feared in war. Their country is an earthly 
Paradise, the soil fertile, the scenery enchanting—clear streams and 
green pastures, and groves of palm and plantain. Recalling Eden 
also, the people dress in fig-tree bark, though the king's wardrobe is 
elaborate, and fills several rooms. One of the ornaments in his 
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treasury was a necklace composed of over a hundred lions’ claws. Any 
tillage required is done by the women; the men, when not at war 
or hunting, spend the morning in smoking, the rest of* the day in 
gossiping. Both sexes arrange tim hair in a large chignon. Bands of 
hair, often false, are laid across the brow. The population is over 
a million, and one cultivated farm follows another without a break. 
They have some faint idea of a divinity living in the sky. In 
cookery they have an undeniable taste, using spices and mushrooms 
to flavour their sauces. Nevertheless, they are of all African can¬ 
nibals the most pronounced. In war they use bows and arrows, as 
well as the usual iron weapons. 

Their women aro not marked by the modesty and domestic virtues of 
the Niam-Niam; they are forward and inquisitive with strangers, and 
rule in their houses. Tho men, when asked to sell anything, will say, 
“Oh! ask my wife; it is hers.” Their favourite occupation is the decora- 
tion of their own bodies with painted patterns; and ‘before a festival 
(as in more favoured lands) every imagination is ransacked for fresh 
ideas by which all rivals may be outshone. The signer of King 
Munza, Kallenghe, had on the first arrival of the Nubians in the 
country led a body of troops against them and gained the day, 
though her soldiers had never been confronted with fire-arms before. 

Dr. Schweinfurth was disappointed of going further south to visit 
the “ Akka,” the pigmy race. He saw some specimens of them, 
however, from 4 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. in height, and of ape-like 
appearance, resembling the Bushmen of the south. One, indeed, 
Nsewue by name, he adopted, and brought as far north as Berber, 
where he died from the effects of over-eating. We get glimpses of 
other smaller tribes—the Babucker, with their inextinguishable love 
of freedom; the Nueir, another of the “ flamingo ” races; the 
Kredys, with their wretched huts, their gigantio fishing-nets, and 
their ponderous corn-mills; the merry, light-hearted Sehre, as full 
of jokes and fun as boys let loose from school—“If we are hungry,** 
they say, “ we sing and forget it; ” the A-Banga, who lost their 
chignons on the field of battle, to be brought home in triumph on 
the point of the conquerors’ lances. The most painful part of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s story is that relating to his experience of the slave- 
trade. The resting-places of the dealers were marked with burnt 
bones of men, and helpless and abandoned children. Starvation and 
cruelty on the journey is the ordinary lot of the Wretched beings 
torn from their homes. Dr. Schweinfurth’s work proves how little 
^eSect^the sovereignty of Egypt had in putting down these horrors. 
A deceptive show of energy was displayed at Khartoom and Eashoda, 
but the overland trade was then (1870) more brisk than ever. It is 
little wonder after all if, when a “ Prophet ” arose calling on the 
people to turn out the invaders, each tribe had some bitter moment 
to remember when vengeance had been vowed against the Egyptian 
dominion. Augusta Gregory. 



SIX SONNETS OF CONTRAST. 

« * 

*• WHAT THE FATHERS FOTJICD. 

A hand that shaped the plastic stuff of things, 

With more than all wo know of craftsman's skill; 
A mind that ruled the fingers' ihshionings 

With more than wo can dream of prescient Will j 
Contrivance superhuman, yet which brings 
Its elder-brother-hood with human shift 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan ; 

Economy beyond a housewife’s thrift 
In world-material, from the simplest flower. 

The tiniest herb and insect up to man.— 

All these our fathers found—transcendent Power, 
Unerring Art and unhorizoned Love 
In nature—with some puzzles, which an hour 
Of sound apologetics would remove. 

II. WHll THE SONS FIND. 

A struggling herd, of whom some fight their way 
To the perfected type by slow degrees. 

Through countless forms of death and of decay. 

And (possibly) a Bomg, watching these ; 

Whose attributes we know not, save to say 
That none in full infinitude ho hath. 

Not Power—or else Omnipotence laid by ; 

Not Skill—his blunders strew creation's path ; 

Not Thrift—the world stands shuddering at its waste 
“Not Love ! " the unseleoted millions ory. 

Nought infinite ; unless it there be traced. 

Where the grim Humour of his work appears 
Seasoning the scheme for mortals, with a taste 
As sharp as anguish and as salt as tears. 

III. ACCORDING TO ARM1NIUS. 

Choose ye between the logic that arraigns 
Jehovah at the bar of human woe. 

And that which pleads. Our 0od not fore-ordains 
Thp eternal pangs he cannot but forekdbw. 

ChOos© ye ! Our choice is made: the soul oonstrains 
The mind ; the reasoning, pious in its flaws. 

Lax but endurable, contents us well; 

Nor need we, zealous for symmetric Jaws 
To bind the earth about the Eternal's throne. 

Round off his scheme with a predestined hell. 
Meanwhile, though everlasting pain foreknown. 

And while foreknown permitted in man's lot. 
Resembles evil fure-ordainofl, wo own. 

Our Watchword still shall bo : ** God wills it not.” 
von. xxxv. n.s. c c 
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IV. ACCORDING TO CALVIN. 

Foreknown is fore-ordained: He knoweth all; 

There is no life His purpose runs not through. 

He planned to damn the many by the Fall, 

And by the Sacrifice to save the few. 

It helps not fictions, that the facts appal. 

Free Will P How could He other than decreo 
The act Who mado the doer what he is ? 

Free Will! His saving Grace alone is free : 

To whom He wills ’tis given or denied. 

Believe it—though thy spirit mutinies; 

Believe it—though thy riven heart have cried, 

“ Lord ! see my tender child ! Be these thy ways. 
That it should lisp ' Our Father ’ at my side, 

And ripen for damnation as it prays P ” * 

v. THEISM. 

The Being immanent in things, the Thought 
Incarnate in tho world, the Absolute, 

The Unconditioned—dost thou give us nought 
But husks like theso. Philosophy, for fruit P 
What room or reason for " I love/’ “ I ought,” 

In mouths of men who stand in barren awo 
Before—nay in —this vast and shadowy All, 
Worshippers and solf-worshipt ? Guiding law, 
Protection, love, communion, where are these P 
How for this limitless Impersonal, 

Resign that wealth of tender images, 

The Father with tho father’s eye and hand, 

The Shepherd with the sheep about his knees. 

The Great Rook-shadow in the weary land P 

VI. PANTHEISM. 

- Worship the man-made god that pleaseth you, 

Good Theists! So the medueval heart, 

Adored undoubtingly the robed-in-blue 

Cloud-straddling grey-beard of monastic art; 

And so Xenophanes his oxen, too, 

Oo&structed their ideal. But for me 
Spinoza's creed shall serve ; my feet must stray 
Unjfpided, to t£e eld, ere I shall see 
A Shepherd-God to guide them. Yet my soul 
* Go^p not unfortified upon its way ; 

For—Qnce vain yearnings brought beneath odhtrol— 
The Infinite, in whom, by whom wo live, 

Shnll bfeathe from solemn sea and starry pole,* 

A deeper peace than even prayer can give. 


H. D. Traill. 



THE HARVEST OF DEMOCRACY. 


Some two years ago a political satire was published in New York, 
under the title of Solid for Mulhooly, which did not receive from 
English politicians the attention which it undoubtedly deserved. 
It was not to be seen on tho club tables in Pall Mall, nor was it in 
demand at Mudie’p, and is now, I understand, out of print. Never-' 
theless, its interest is so great, and tho conclusions which seem 
naturally to follow its story pierce the soul and marrow of modern 
English politics with so true and acute a rapier-point, that representa¬ 
tive Radicals like Mr. Chamberlain, or disguised Radicals, as is Lord 
Randolph Churohill, might well republish the work for gratuitous 
distribution in the still unenlightened and unregenerate constitu¬ 
encies. Solid for Mulhooly purported to be a new and novel satire 
on the Boss system in American politics, in whioh the mysterious 
methods of the leaders, the Ring and the Boss, were laid baro; and 
although, for the American public, which the chief living exponent 
of the Boience of political corruption asserts to have greater patience 
and longer ears than any other animal in the New World, thero 
could be little that was novol in the revelations, thore is much whioh 
is, fortunately, both new and useful for Englishmen. 

It oannot be expected that the arid wilderness of American poli¬ 
tics should ever become a fair and pleasant garden in which English 
students may wander with delight and contentment. The subject is 
strange and distasteful, and from most points of viow unprofitable, 
and Americans themselves turn from it with disgust. If but few 
educated Englishmen could explain the differences in dogma between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, an average American could 
do littlo more, seeing that to the eyes of impartial observers the only 
conflict between political parties is as to which should obtain the 
larger .proportion of the spoils of victory—‘the fat offices given to 
unscrupulous wirepullers; judgeships, the reward of the prosfitutio i 
of justice; and contracts by whioh the people pay threo dollars for 
every one which is expended on its behalf. 

There is, however, one light in which American politics have for 
Englishmen an engrossing interest, and to this I made reference in 
a recent article, 1 namely, the. effect whioh democratic principle*,"" 
carried to their extreme logical conclusions, have had upon a race 
identical in many particulars with the English from which it lus 
sprung. Has this effect been such as to encourage us to apply these 
principles at hofhe ? Has the result been a nobler view of the obli- 

(l) A Pisit to PMhstut Fortnightly Review, Januarj, 183 f 

c c 2 
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gations of citizenship; a more generous and unselfish use of wealth; 
a higher and purer municipal administration ; a more patriotic, far¬ 
sighted, and courageous foreign policy P And even should "a favour¬ 
able answer be returned to these inquiries, there remains for English¬ 
men the practical question whether, if undiluted democracy be 
suited to the conditions of America, with its vast homogeneous terri¬ 
tory and a population still scanty proportional to its area, secure 
from all foreign attack and self-contained and self-sufficient in its 
resources, we could reasonably expect that it should be equally suc¬ 
cessful in England. For this country is the centre and omphalos of 
a world-wide empire, confronted in every land and on every sea with 
enemies or rivals; with an overgrown population crowded into cities 
and dependent on others for their vory bread, and already enjoying a 
system of government which is not only the envy of less fortunate 
peoples, but which has had the force to make us, and may still 
possess the inherent virtue to maintain us, first among the nations of 
the earth P 

A novel called Democracy, giving a clever and amusing sketch of 
Washington society and the political intrigues which have their 
origin and development in the capital of the United States, excited 
considerable interest iu England' a short timo ago. It was written 
with much spirit, and its frankness was so condemnatory of American 
institutions that it was first supposed to be written by an English¬ 
man. But there are uo'moro severe critics of their political system 
than the Americans themselves, and the authorship of Democracy is 
no secret at Washington, where I have met more than one of the 
persons whose presentment is supposed to bo given in the novel. 
Another book lately published— A Winter in' Washington—though 
of doubtful taste, and below criticism as a work of literary art, is 
fully as outspoken regarding the low tone of morality which prevails 
in political circles. But Solid for Mulhooly, the work which I have 
taken as the toxt for this article, is of a different quality. Its style 
disdains those half-lights and shadows and reticences which bfelong 
to romance, tho conventional glamour which artistically* obscures 
the naked truth. It carries the Amorican political system into ^the 
dissecting-room, and pitilessly exposes tho hidden seat of its disease. 
While Democracy shows the ultimate result of official borruj&ion in 
the lobbies and drawing-rooms of Washington, Solid for Mulhooly 
discloses its genesis in the drinking-saloon and the gutter. Democracy 
differs from it as a rainbow differs from the mathematical formulae 
which express the laws that determine its shape and colour. A short 
sketch of the plot, showing how a penniless adventurer becume 
Member of Congress, rich without toil, like the lilies, influential 
without character, and famous through his very infamy, will not be 
unprofitable. 
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‘ Is impossible that theAmerican people arc compelled the gutter, the 

gin-mill, and tho brothel'for a candidate for Congress ? Is|t possible that the 
Bing which has already plundered the city for so many years, and which has so- 
long abused our patieuco with its arbitrary nominations of the most unworthy 
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Though all this, with much more that the indignant journal wrote, 
was not only true but notorious, it had no effect upon the foregone 
conclusion of the contest. The Boss, who held in his hand the fifty 
thousand Irish Catholic votes of New York, called upon one of the 
judges whom he had “ made ” to convict of libel fc!he journal which 
hadvdared to fell the truth and condemn his favoured nominee. 

Justme was dishonoured and the truth was condemned. Meanwhile 
the- campaign was fought between honesty and corruption. The 
candidate.of the Reform party was a young man of good family, the 
highest character, possessed of wealth, genius, and eloquence, and 
he had at his back all the voters of respectability and position. But 
he did not condescend to thoso arts which could alone ensure success. 
He did not visit bar-rooms, or drink with and treat t^e party-- 
workers, or bribe or cajole; and he declared war to the knifo^ainst 

(1) Repeating is an amusing game much played at Amoriean elections. The repeater 
who, if possible, should be a professional bully and prizefighter, represents himself to 
be and votes for some member,of the party opposed to that which employs him. When 
the true voter appdars at the poll ho is assailed as a framinlent person, who desires to 
register twieo, and is kicked and beaten by the repeater and bis friends. This game 
causes much innocent anmscment. 
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tho Boss and the ‘Boss system, and the Ring, and the whole gang of 
confederated thieves who had for so long laughed at and ^ plundered 
the people. The result was what might havo been foreseen. The 
leaders, tho Ring, and the Boss, and tbeir thousands of dependents, 
were u solid for Mulhooly,” who was elected Member of Congress by 
tho grace of the municipal gods; manhood suffrage was vindicated, 
and the corrupt, obscure adventurer represented M a Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.’ ” 

. It will be asserted that this satire is exaggerated, and a Caricature 
of the truth. But this is not the opinion of those educated and 
high-principled Americans with whom I have talked in the large 
cities, such as Washington, Now York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, or Denver. They are generally willing ‘to discuss the 
political situation with all frankness if they be only approached with 
discretion. Should the traveller commence with abuse of American 
institutions he will naturally meet with a rebuff; but should he 
sympathetically praise an administration which professes to bo of and 
for the people, his listener will quickly open the floodgates of bis 
invective against it. From my Colorado note-book I extract the 
ipmstma verba of one of the most prosperous and distinguished citizens 
of that State. “ Politics,” said he, ” are nothing but a trade by which 
to live and grow fat, and an evil and a stinking trade. No one who 
respects himself can join it, and should a respectable man bo chosen 
for office he refuses to accept the nomination. Everything connected 
with it is corrupt; and success being impossible to an honest man, 
the dirty work is left to the scallawags and scoundrels who live by 
it, and who degrade the name of politics throughout America.” 

The City of New York has, for many years, been one of the most 
striking and convenient illustrations of what is known in America as 
Boss rule, and the many millions that it has cost the people, in 
waste, peculation, and undisguised and unblushing robbery, form 
the price which they have had to pay for tho pretence of freedom. 
Matters are now less openly scandalous lhan of old, but the same 
system is in full force. Boss Kelly, who sways the destinies of 
New York, Has been able, from his near connection with an, Irish 
cardinal, to defend his position with spiritual as well as temjforal 
weapons, and tho whole Irish Catholic population vote folia as he 
bids then}*- The result of a generation of this regime has been dis- 
astrousy The commercial capital of the United States may now be 
laulyreekoned, for size and population, the socond city in the world, 
if Brooklyn, New Jersey, and the suburbs bo included within its 
boundaries. Its property is assessed at fifteen hundred million 
dollars, its foroign commerce is not far from a billion dollars, while 
its domestic trade reaches many hundred millions. But there is 
hardly a European city of any importance which is not infinitely 
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its superior in mufcioi|»| beauty, and 

architectural preten«li|^^^p|^U- exception o i the Boat* Office 
and the unfinished CapIlisM^heftpal, wbidb is neither in size nor 
design a cathedral itl altj t&#is is scarcely a building which repays 
a visit. The City Hell, which cost ten or twelve millions of dollars, 
is certainly worth inspection* as an instance of what swindling on 
a gigantic scale is able to accomplish, as is the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which cost seventeen millions, or three times the original estimate, 
arid which was further unnecessary, as a subway would .have been 
xuo^s convenient'and have cost much less. Local taxation is erush- 
ingly heavy, and so inequitably assessed that -the millionaires pay 
least and the poor most. The paving of tha streets is so rough as to 
recall Belgrade or Petersburg; the gas is as bad as the pavement, 
end it is only im Broadway and portions of Fifth ’Avenue that an 
unsystematio use of the electric light creates a brilliancy which but 
heightens the contrast with the gloom elsewhere. The Central Park, 
so called from being a magnificent expanse of wilderness in the 
centre of nothing, is ill-kept and ragged, and at night is Unsafe for 
either sex. The fates of hack-oarriages are four to five times as high 
as-in Loudon. The police is inefficient, arbitrary, and corrupt. At 
its head are four Commissioners, who are politicians in the American 
sense and nothing more. They are virtually appointed by the 
aldermen, who have authority to confirm or reject the mayor’s 
nomination of heads of departments. The aldermen are in many 
cases persons to whom the description of Miohael Mulhooly might 
apply—politicians of the drinking-saloons, the tools and slaves of 
the Boss who made them and whose orders they unhesitatingly 
obey. When a respectable mayor has chanced to be appointed, 
he has declared it useless to nominate good men to office, and 
has lowered his appointments to the level of the confirming aider- 
men. The Comptroller, who is the financial head of the oity, ex¬ 
pending between thirty and forty millions of dollars annually, the 
Commissioners of Excise, Taxes, Charities, Fire, Health, and Public 
Works, are all controlled, approved, and virtually appointed by the 
aldermen, who are directed by the Boss. Even the eleven police 
judges, who should be the independent expounders and enforcers of 
the criminal law, are appointed by the same agency, so that if their 
origin be traced to its first cause they are the* nominees of the 
criminal classes they have to try and punish. The result is that it is „ 
impossible to procure the adequate punishment of any official, how¬ 
ever criminal, since he was appointed as a political partisan. One 
or two instances, almost at random, may be cited in illustration of 
this* While I was in New York a policeman, named McNamara, 
killed a drunken but perfectly quiet and inoffensive citizen, named 
■John Smith, by blows on his head and neck with a loaded club. 
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thick; white the inspector who hac| certified thai\the boiler was in 
good order stated, on inquiry, that Jm } did not know that the hoiler 
was corroded because he had never examined the inside. Intij$t&frs 
of this calibre jjt£© appointed to certify to the soundness of the boilers 
of ocean steamers, and the chief engineer of one of these told me 
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that the inspector who had looked at the outsido o£4he engines and 
had signed the required certificate, iv hen asked whether he was not 
go^hg to examine the interior cf the boilers, confessed that such an 
oxhttjiination would give him no information, as he was altogether 
ignorant of the construction of engines or boilers. 

Nor are public interests and private rights in property more re¬ 
spected than personal safety is socured. In London we see Mr. Bowles 
fighting against a railway which is to pass underneath the parks 
without once appearing at the surface, and even those who consider 
his zeal excessive will yet admit that this jealousy of any invasion 
of popular rights is wholesome and admirable. Yet, in New York, 


elevated railways on iron pillars level with the first-floor windows 
have been run through many of the principal streets, without a dollar 
of compensation having been paid to any one. It may he that the 
ultimate result has been to raise the reuts of the shops in these 
thoroughfares, but this does not alter the fact that the original con¬ 
struction Was aft outrage on tho rights of private ptopexty^ond a 
hideous disfigurement of tho public streets. * 

The o&Tcase over which tho New York vultures are now gathered 
tOgqthfcr is the new aqueduct, which is estimated to cost from twenty 
to thirty millions of dollars, and which, if tho precedents of the 
County Court IIouso and the Brooklyn Bridge be followed, will probably 
cost sixty millions. Here is a prize worthy of Tummany and a con¬ 
test—a mine rich in jobbeiy and corruption for years to come; and 
there is no doubt that, before the work is completed, many patriotic 
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Irish statesmen of the Mulhooly type, who ere now loafing ground 
the saloon.s on the chance of a free drink, will be elad in purple and 
fine linen and cheerfully climbing th6 renal steps which lead to the 
Capitol, 

The municipal administration of New York and many of the prin¬ 
cipal cities is injurious not alone for its inefficiency, robbery, and waste. 
The chief evil, and one which, like a cancer, is ever poisoning and 
corroding the yet wholesome body politic, is found in its contagious 
example. Theft and jobbery are exalted as virtues which lead to, 
wealth and political honour, whilo honesty and wisdom are left to 
preach at the corners of the streets regarded by none. The name 
of the people, and manhood suffrage, and the popular vote, are used as 
veils to screen the shifts and frauds of wirepullers; and the elected 
of the people is often no more than the corrupt nominee of a dishonest 
clique who laugh at the people who now, as ever, are willing to be 
deceived. Corruption accumulates on every side; its* slime makes 
every path slippery which politicians tread, till the State Legislature 
and Congress itself become an Augean stable which would require a 
new Hercules to oleanso. 

Americans who love and are proud of their country, and who loathe 
the political system which degrades it in the eyes of the world, will * 
not consider the picturo that I have drawn over-coloured. But it is 
impossible to acquit oven the most honourable among them of the 
blame which attaches to this state of things. Manhood suffrage, 
untempered by any educational test, and rendered uncontrollable by 
the surging mass of emigration, which was a condition unestimated 
by the drafters of the Constitution, is the chief cause of the present 
difficulty, and respectable Americans do not s<;e how they can escape 
from it. Their usual reply, when driven into a corner, is that 
although the administration is shamefully corrupt, they will be able 
to reform it whenever they have time to do so. At present they 
are engaged in making money as quiokly as they can, They cannot 
be troubled with politics; but when at leisure they will reform 
the administration and make it clean and honest. Moreover, the 
country 19 young, and people, like the English, who have passed 
through the political experiences of the Georges, should not bo 
squeamish in criticising America, which is undergoing a not jnore 
discreditable process of purification. The double fallacy which under¬ 
lies this defence is obvious to every historical student. In all com¬ 
munities, and certainly in America, the honest and respectable largely 
outnumber the disreputable and disorderly. Yet the greatest cata¬ 
strophes in republics have been due to the cowardice and apathy 
of the formbr when opposed by the organisation and audaoity of the 
latter. The excesses of 1793, both in Paris and the provinces, were 
the work of a very small minority, who might havo been easily over- 
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powered had the nobles and bourgeoisie shown the commonest energy 
and courage. The horrors of the Commune were due jfco a handful 
of men whom the shopkeepers of the Boulevards could have driven 
into the Seino with their yard-measures. Safety is never to he secured 
by hesitation and delay, and the longer an abuse remains unremoved 
the more difficult is its extirpation. The conditions of political life 
in England during the last century and those in America to-day are 
essentially different. Here the powor was in the hands of an edu¬ 
cated class, who, as the standard of morality became more high, were 
compelled to change their methods or lose power altogether. But, in 
America, manhood suffrage has placed power in the hands of the 
lowest and least educated class, a large proportion of whom have 
littlo sympathy with the country of their adoption and are too 
ignorant to understand its requirements. Education may possibly 
affect these favourably in the future ; but it is also to be considered 
that the present system directly tends, by making dishonesty more 
profitable than political virtue, to continually augment, in an ever- 
increasing ratio, the number of those whose interest it is to perpetuate 
the reign of corruption. Nor can America plead youth as an excuse 
for her moral decrepitude. A vicious and depraved youth doos not 
promise a healthy manhood or an honourable old age. The advan¬ 
tages of her youth were a people unfettered by the chains of poverty 
and prejudice which weigh on tho races of Europe, and a field free for 
the noblest experiments in government. She inherited the experience 
and oulturo of the ages; she could profit by thoir splendid examples 
and avoid the rocks on which they had made shipwreck. She should 
have advanced and not fallen back; and this was the proud hope of 
her earliest statesman. The young and vigorous republic of the "West 
was to revive the classic virtues of Brutus and Cincinnatus, and blaze 
forth, a pillar of fire, to guide through the darkness the effete mon¬ 
archies of the Old World. But it would be difficult to name any coun¬ 
try, except Russia, where the Emperor Nicholas declared that he and 
his son were the only people in the country who did not steal, and 
where his successor found that the chief peculator of the reoeht war 
was his own brother, to which the political history of America-would 
not be a warning, rather than an example. ^ 4 

While, in England, there is an intelligent and ihciSasmg party 
who advocate the adoption of universal suffrage, thoughtful men 
in America are convinced that this Yory manhood suffrage, unac¬ 
companied by an educational tost, is the chief cause of their mis¬ 
fortunes. Mr. Trevelyan, at Galashiels, speaking for the Govern¬ 
ment, recently declared that their policy in the extension of 
the franchise had nothing to say as to whether a man were Whig 
or Toryf “ We say, if he is a householder, fit to vote, he should 
have a vote. Wo think that every intelligent and independent head 
of a household should have an equal voice in directly choosing the 
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representatives and indirectly ohopsing the GevenUn^Ut' el the 
country,”. There is probably no consistent Liberal vrhO'would hot 
accept this principle, which applies to Ireland with as much force as 
to England. But iHs obvious th'at the condition of fitness is its aft- 
important* qualification. Mr. Trevelyan’s distinguished uncle, in 
one of his splendid sophistries, asserted that to deny men freedom 
until they knew how to make a proper use of it was worthy of the 
fool in the old story who would not go into the water until 
he 'had learned to swim. But men who are unintelligent and 
uneducated, who have net shown themselves possessed of temper¬ 
ance, honesty, and self-restraint, are virtually infants who have not 
yet the use of their limbs, and whose experiment in the water can 
only end in their destruction. Open wide the doors of the franchise 
to education and intelligence, but, with the example of America 
before us, close them in tho face of ignorance and crime. 

The Irish question is as burning a one in American as in English 
politics, and I cannot help thinking it more hopeless in the States 
than hero, from the difficulty of withdrawing concessions which have 
once been made. Mr. Edward O’Brien, in reply to a letter of mino 
in the Times, has insisted that the most progressive and prosperous 
eities in America-—New York, Chicago, and San Francisco—are just * 
those in which the population of Irish birth and descent is largost 
in proportion, and would have us infer that to this element their 
prosperity is chiefly due. As reasonably might we argue that the 
prosperity of London and Liverpool was due to the Irish, who aro 
the poorest and most unmanageable part of their population. Tho 
splendid commercial situation of Now York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, and tho marvellous energy of the 7 American population, 
are the cause of their prosperity. It is because they are rich that 
the Irish collect in them. They live almost exclusively in the towns, 
'and although in Ireland they complain of not possessing land, yet 
in America they will not accept land for cultivation, though they 
may obtain it at a nominal price, or for nothing. The majority of 
"the Irish of New York differ little from the same class in English 
cities} they are mostly illiterate, and the secret of their power is not 
in their energy or numbers, but that the long and absolute rule of 
the priests has accustomed them to vote solid as they are bid. The 
voters of the city are two hundred and fifty thousand, and of these 
the Irish are probably little more than a fifth; but the determina¬ 
tion of their leaders, and their own ignorance and political inepti¬ 
tude, enable tho disreputable minority to triumph over the woulth, 
culture, and intelligence of the disunited majority. No more 
grotesque illustration of the failure of universal suffrage to attain the 
result which alone would justify it could possibly bo found. The 
Irish Catholics of America are Democrats almost to a man, but this 
is an accident due to a national characteristic which is illustrated in 
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the well-known story of the Irishman who being asked, on his first 
landing at New York, what were his polities, replied that ho knew 
nothing of politics, but that he was against the Government. The 
Itepublicans having held office evor since the war, the Irish have 
naturally joined the ranks of the opposition. It would be a mistako 
to imagine that political purity prevails where there is no control¬ 
ling Irish element. New York has been cited as a convenient 
illustration of the evils of the American system. But leave civilisa¬ 
tion behind and go to tho far West, to a new town, like Cheyenne, 
in Wyoming, and every form of electoral corruption will be found 
there rampant, and votes sold shamelessly and as openly as sheep in 
the public market. The Irish arc far more unpopular in America 
than they are in England; and little sympathy for their grievances 
is felt or expressed; for the Americans are far too practical a race not 
to rate at their true value tho utterances of interested demagogues 
such as 0‘Donovan Bossa and Parnell. The language used in 
Dynamite League meetings in New York, and the criminal actions 
which follow, are alike viewed with indignation and disgust by the 
whole American community; but the weakness of Democratic 
Government is such that the respectable majority do not dare to 
crush or even silence these enemies of the human race, and allow 
them, without molestation, not only to preach and plot arson and 
murder, but to carry them into execution. No civilised Govern¬ 
ment should tolerate for a day the open preaching of murder, and 
America must not be surprised if her protection, not of political 
offenders but of common assassins, results ere long in seriously 
straining her relations with this country. 

It is a happy circumstance that the self-command and moderation 
of the English people are such that a long series of atrocious out¬ 
rages have failed to arouse any wide-spread hostility to Ireland. 
Englishmen realise that Irish troubles are in great part due to 
the selfish and unworthy policy of past years, while it is impossible 
that the Irish should bo unpopular when (putting Messieurs les 
assassins aside) there is no more delightful, lovable, and quick¬ 
witted race in tho world. But we have not suffered from them as 
the Americans have suffered ; and wero London, as is Nev^ York, in 
the hands of q, gang of Irish adventurers, our patience might be tried 
too sorely. Mr. Parnell hopes in the next Parliament to Command 
the-political situation; but as his avowed programmo includes the 
rejection of allegiance to the Queen and dismemberment of the 
empire, he must not be surprised if both parties unite in temporarily, 
and so far as .imperial questions are concerned, disfranchising con¬ 
stituencies who return members pledged to destroy and degrade the 
country. When tho Irish leaders cease to demand what no party 
could grant them without immediate political suicide, they will find 
Englishmen disposed to render them full justice, and such a measure 
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of local and municipal self-government as prevails in England, and 
is consistent both with imperial rights and with the duty of protect 
tion, we owe’ to the loyal minority in Ireland. When the time for 
considering this question shall arrive—and it will not be until the 
Irish leaders abandon the open profession of treason—the precedent 
of America, both in its war to prevent national disintegration and 
in. the virtual independence of each unit of the federal body, will 
doubtless receive full attention from the Liberal Government. In 
the ears of the orators of the Opposition, who habitually speak of tho 
Irish as of some savage people with whom we were at open war, the 
words compromise and concession sound weak and criminal. But 
when History writes the annals of the nineteenth century and the 
voice of passion’is still, the policy of the Liberal Government towards 
Ireland, its generosity in the presence of ingratitude, its justice and 
self-possession amidst the fierce storm of party abuse, will be held its 
best title to honour. 

The difficulties and dangers which necessarily accompany manhood 
suffrage"aro, in America, intensified by the enormous emigration and 
the law of naturalisation under which aliens are admitted as citizens 
after five years’ residence. Tho consequence of this provision, 
which, as in the case of Michael Mulhooly, is frequently evaded, is 
that a large number of persons are annually admitted to all the 
rights of citizenship before they have become American in sympathy 
or sentiment, with the tendenoy to form separate political groups 
looking only to the interests of their own class or nationality. Thus 
a number of imperia m imperio grow up, German, Scandinavian, or 
Irish, bringing, as we have seen with the last-named, confusion into 
the Foderal Government, and fighting from beneath its shield against 
their private enemies. The Germans, in America as elsewhere, are 
a sober, honest, and intelligent body, and have brought tho land of 
their adoption its most valuablo contingent. But they are rather 
iq than of the American world. They do not intermarry with 
Americans; they have their separate societies and amusements; and 
as they now number some ten millions, there will at no distant dato 
he a larger German population in Amerioa than in Europe, whose 
sympathies must more or less affect European politics. To a less 
degree these remarks apply to the Scandinavian emigrants, who, 
in States like Minnesota, are numerous. They have in no way 
ohanged their nationality with their climate, and the Swedish 
charts d'affaires at Washington told me that they were continually 
referring to him in their difficulties instead of to the authorities 
of their State/ 

Difficulties such as these may be successfully solved; but there is 
one legacy of the war, in the negro vote, which will only become 
more intolerable by the lapse of time, for the reason that the African 
race is extremely prolific, and,-under existing conditions, may bo 
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expected to increase more rapidly than any other eloment of the 
hetorogcneous mass of American citizens. The position of the negro 
is anomalous and embarrassing. Without referring to the multiplied 
researches of the Anthropological Sbciety on the capacity of the African 
races, it may generally be asserted that the negro is as fit for the 
franchise as the monkey he closely resembles. He has one or two 
good qualities and many bad ones. Ho makes a vory good waiter if 
in firm hands, but is usually spoilt by American familiarity, which 
in his small mind breeds contempt, so that 'the head waiter at a 
restaurant gives himself more airs than on English duke. For any 
occupation requiring higher intellectual powers than blacking boots 
or waiting at table the vast majority of negroos are unfit. A few 
of the best struggle into the professions and there 'fail, thou'gh I 
remember at Washington some eases of partial o success; while one 
coloured female lawyer of much vivacity roundly declared, during 
the recent civil rights discussion, that the nogroes were the superior 
race in America. Since the war they havo largely increased, 
and now number some six millions of uneducated and unimprovable 
persons, as useless for the purposes of civilisation as if they were 
still wandering naked through the African jungle. Slavery is an 
accursed thing, but it is rather as degrading the higher race of 
slaveholders than as brutalising the slaves that it must be condemned. 
There is no more natuial equality among races than individuals, and 
imperial peoples have to use up some of the weaker and poorer in 
their political manufactories. The Nemesis of slavery was not 
exhausted in the civil war. Its evil fruits are still to be gathered 
by the American people, who have in their midst this ever-growing 
mass of savagery which they hate and despise, and to whioh they 
were compelled to givo tho rights of citizenship. For although it 
sounds well to speak of tho war as the protest of the North against 
slavery, the emancipation of the slaves was nevor intended by 
the Americans. They thon cared for the negroes no more than 
now, when they would be delighted to carry tho whole race to the 
middle of the Atlantic and sink them there. The North was driven 
into war, much against its will, by the threats, the insults, and the 
hostile acts of the South, Abraham Lincoln, in his inaugural 
address as PjtfTsident, repeated and emphasized his former declaration 
that “L& had' no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it existed.” And w'hen 
the war was over and tho victory won, he was far too shrewd to 
desire to admit the negroes to the franchise. This fatal measure 
was taken in sheer sclf-defonco to swamp the Southern vote, w hich 
would otherwise have restored tho intolerable situation previous to 
the war. Since that day tho miserable negro has been the tool and 
sport of every party; now petted, now kicked; his strong limbs 
and feeble brain at the service of any demagogue who might best 



know how to tickiefife vanity and, arouse his passions, ho Were* 
other than himself he would hen fit object for compaseiop; hut he 
is of too low a type to he unhappy, end is probably the only man 
who laughs to-day in America. • 

It would be interesting to glance at the chief political platforms, 
suoh as the treatment of the National Debt, the Tariff, Resumption, 
Civil Service Reform, Prohibition, Home Rule, and such questions 
as the treatment of the Mormons, the Chinese, and the Irish; but the 
briefest review of these would be too lengthy. Their examination 
would, however, shew that democratic institutions have so demoral¬ 
ised politics that there is no single quostion on which either the 
Republican or Democratic party have any clear and honest policy or 
principlo. Tho lowest expediency, the most vulgar and interested 
motives, the spoils of office, and the pillage of the Municipal or 
Federal treasury, aro tho alpha and omega of American politics. 
“ Pah l give me an ounce of civet, good apotheoary, to sweeten my 
imagination.” 

Foreign politics excite so little interest in America, where tho 
attention of the people is solely directed to money-making* and the 
attitude is so different from that of France, whoso restlessness and 
insolent aggression in every quarter of the world is inconveniently 
conspicuous, that it would be interesting to inquire whether apathy 
or truculence was tho normal effect of republican institutions. But 
here it must suffice to note that either attitude would bo equally 
fatal in English policy. A few points more or loss directly affecting 
England in the foreign policy of America may be briefly noticed. 
Firstly, the army, which costs some forty millions of dollars annually, 
consists of but 25,000 men, mostly employed in distant outposts, as 
in New Mexico ; and a strangor may travel through the length and 
breadth of the country without meeting a single eoldier. The navy, 
on which between fifteen and sixteen millions of dollars are spent or 
wasted, is non-oxistont, so far as first-class ships equal to modem 
requirements are concerned. Admiral D. Porter, a high authority, 
declares that there is no navy worth speaking of, and that it consists 
of officers and water without any ships. It is true that the protec¬ 
tive tariff has annihilated the merchant shipping, so that the navy 
is no longer required to protect American commerce abroad; but 
its naval weakness is unworthy the dignity of a great country. The 
treasury is overflowing with money; the public debt cannot be 
reduced faster than at present without grave financial embarrass* 
ment; yet in the appropriations of Congress it is party interests and 
not the national honour which are considered. It is oertainly not 
for the advantage of England that America should adopt free-trade, 
and again cover the sea with merchant ships; but the day will 
probably come when the farmers of the West and the working 
classes of the East will unite in refusing to pay double prices for 
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almost every necessary of life in order to swell the profits of the 
manufacturers. But under a republic, where the minority rule and 
the majority suffer, the hour of deliverance may be far distant. 

There is in the foreign policy of America nothing unfriendly to 
England The good feeling between the two countries is fortunately 
increasing year by year, and so long as the States confine their 
attention exclusively to the American continent our interests are not 
likely to clash. Canada is not a source of anxiety; for while,'on 
the one hand, this dependency is exceedingly loyal to the Crown, 

' there is, on the other, no desire on the part of the States to absorb 
it. Should a policy of annexation, contrary to the wish of the 
Dominion, be ever launched, England and Canada will be quite able 
to take care of themselves. . 

The large and rapidly increasing German population of the States 
may have a tranquillising effect on American relations with Eng¬ 
land, and to some extent neutralise the Irish element; for there can 
be little doubt that English sentiment is tonding towards the natural 
alliance'with Germany as opposed to France, who, since she has 
adopted republican institutions, has proved herself worthless as an 
ally. AYe can have no true sympathy with France, whose attitude 
towards us is uniformly unfriendly, and whose interests are opposed 
to ours in every quarter of the world; while with Germany we have 
the bond of a common origin, creed, and interests. The sentimental 
.regard for the Itussian Government, which was once so strongly and 
frequently expressed in America, has died out. It was always an 
unnatural and artificial growth, and had its origin in the astuteness 
of Bussia attempting to make political capital out of the mistakes of 
the upper olasses in England, who, for reasons which need not here 
be discussed, gave therr sympathy and moral support to the Southern 
Democrats in tho civil war. Bussia, who ioresaw the inevitable 
result of the struggle, sided warmly with the North, and earned a 
cheap gratitude, which for some time made an imposing display. 
But the farce was played out with the return of cordiality between 
England and America, for it was impossible that either of these 
nations should long regard with any other sentiment than, disgust 
the domestic policy of Bussia. It was an evil day for the Liberal 
party id, England when fortune compelled it to appear as the advo¬ 
cate of Bussian fraud and aggression in south-eastern Europe, to 
champion a power whose hostility to England is deep-sealed and 
inveterate, and whose political methods are abhorrent to every senti¬ 
ment of Liberalism. America and England have both fallen into 
the same snare, and we may hope that for them, at least, the fowler 
may in future spread his nets in vain. 

Great as the evils of the political system in America may be, and 
erious as arc the dangers which lie before the Bepublic, the people 
re far too energetic and high-spirited to view them with any un- 
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worthy alarm. The pride in the -greatness and wealth of their 
country which is felt and expressed by American^ their confidence 
in its future, and the equanimity with which they regard the dangers 
or troubles of the hour, are admirable to behold, and are qualities 
which in themselves go far to deserve and command national good- 
fortune. Nor is their pride and confidence exaggerated or un¬ 
founded. They possess a country immense in extent and of unparal¬ 
leled richness. In its virgin soil and limitless prairies are an inex¬ 
haustible treasury, a cornuoopia from which fatness and abundance 
for ever flow, while in no part of the world is found such varied* 
mineral wealth. The harvest of field and mine is reaped by an 
intelligent, industrious, and energetic people, whose territory stretches 
from ocean to ocean, and this generation will see within its borders 
one hundred millions of English-speaking people, who will doubtless 
be prosperous, and who, if they be wise in time, may be also free. 

England, who has girdled the earth with empire, and the roots of 
whose national oak lio, like those of the mystic tree in Norse sagas, 
among the hidden bases of the world, can look without fear, or dis¬ 
trust, or envy, but rather with a glad and generous prido, at the 
development of the great American people, bone of her bone and 
blood of her blood. And if England can find nothing worthy of 
adoption in the political system of America, she can yet take care 
that she does not fall behind in that noble and confident spirit which 
is the birthright of imperial races, and which enables them to look 
indifferently on good or evil fortune. There are Englishmen who 
seem to believe that the golden age has passed for their country, and 
that she is falling into decrepitude. This is not the view of those 
who have breathed the free air of the younger and greater Britain 
in Canada, Australia, or India. It is not the spirit which breathes 
in Lord Dufferin’s Canadian speeches, or in the admirable address 
lately delivered by Lord Lome before the Colonial Institute, or 
which inspires the patriotic resolve of Australia to not only share 
the glory but tho burthens of the mother-country. The British 
Empire is still in its infancy. Grafted, it is true, on an ancient 
monarchy, it only dates from the occupation of Virginia by Raleigh 
three hundred years ago. It has grown to be the greatest empire 
the world has ever seen, with a territory of 9,000,000 square miles 
and 300,000,000 subjects of the Queen, and now* only waits the 
statesman whose genius shall gather it into one mighty federation, 
animated by loyalty and dignified by freedom. When that day shall 
come "we may hope that the united Anglo-Saxon race, English and 
American, will join hands across the Atlantic* and, disdaining all 
possible ocoasion of quarrel, cement a lasting alliance which will 
ensure the peace and progress of the world. 

Le pel Griffin. 
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In future ages the nineteenth century may come to be distinguished 
as the period of mighty debts. At present what strikes observers 
most is the wonderful progress which the world seems to be making. 
The earth is being subdued at a speed and in a manner never dreamed 
• of by our forefathers. Wilds untrodden till the other year are yielding 
fruit to the hand of the cultivator. Every decade one may say that 
new kingdoms become the possession of conquerors, whose right 
of ownership does not arise from the sword, but from the triumphs 
of science. The United States of America is the country to which 
we naturally turn for the most striking examples of this peaceful 
subjugation, but it is every where the same. Into Central or South 
America the populations of the older nations of Europe pour their 
surplus year by year, and every year sees new settlements spring 
into being, new railways built, new ports opened. Towns start up 
amid what a year or two ago were sleepy untenanted wildernesses, 
and beginnings are made of what may grow to bo strong nations. It is 
the same in Australasia, though the pace may be slower; and in Africa, 
where the fever of progress, however, is only in its first stage. Over 
all the world, from Japan round again to China, men and nations are 
in movement, and “ the old order changeth, yielding place to new." 
Upon its expansive, its swarming side the social history of this nine¬ 
teenth century is full of the marvellous, is fascinating as a romance 
of the earthly paradise. Nor at any point can we stop short and say, 
“ Here the development is complete. This nation has attained its full 
stature, and has only to rest henceforth and enjoy." On the contrary, 
the work done begets new work, the stage reaehod reveals far-away 
vistas towards which the eager peoples must toil while the passion of 
progress fires their blood. And if that be the case with old nations, like 
England or France, how much more in those virgin territories whose 
“ resources" have as yet scarcely felt the touoh of the settler. Looking 
abroad on the world from this standpoint, contrasting what mea wish 
and hope to dqwith what they have already done, it is the glory offch© 
iHimitahl&fffture that overwhelms the imagination, not the splendid 
recopiof the past. 

—That is one side of the picture, but it has another.* This onward 
march of the human race is not accomplished without oost, and as 
time passes it becomes increasingly obvious that in all eases the cost 
has not been counted. Along with the spirit of emulation displayed 
in subduing and peopling the woods and solitary places of the eartb, 
we find a disposition to mortgage the future which has hitherto 
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suffered Kttle or no restraint. No sooner ha* a group of settlers 
erected its township of wooden huts in a new region than it proceeds 
to borrow on its property, tattle colonies with no more inhabitants 
than many an English town raise' millions of money on the chances 
of becoming wealthy at a future day, and load themselves with fates 
and taxes before they are well rooted to their new possession, Thrift 
and painstaking are flung to the winds, and those who leave their 
homes in the old world to enter the new—driven away, perhaps, by 
the pressure of taxation—demand at once the same adjuncts of civili¬ 
sation, the same facilities for conducting business, that they had at • 
heme. They he^p upon themselves an accumulated load of the very 
burdens from which they fled. In this respect there could be few 
greater contrasts than that between the colonisations of to-day and 
those of even fifty years ago. More startling still would it be to 
compare the slow, painful, much-enduring labours of two centuries, 
by means of which the early settlers in Virginia and New England 
became possessed of homes and comforts, with tho headlong progress 
of New Zealand, say, which had no railways as recently as 1870, and 
has now nearly 1,500 miles in operation; or with the ten years’ 
growth of a western State in North America. Some of those States 
are now covered with networks of railways and boasting of cities of 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, which were hardly known to 
explorers a score of years ago. Colorado, for example, had a popula¬ 
tion of less than 40,000 in 1870, and in 1880 it was 194,000. In the 
same period Nebraska has sprung from 123,000 to 452,000, Kansas 
from *364,000 to 996,000, Dakota from 14,000 to 135,000, and so on. 
More progress was made in a decade than in other days would have 
ocourred in a century. 

But this progress has been possible only because people nowadays 
refuse to go as their fathers yent. They mortgage the future, either 
by public or by private borrowings, in order to spring at once into 
the possession of all the appliances of a luxurious and science-nurtured 
civilisation. In a word, the new world has been put in pawn to 
the Old, and the old has in turn mortgaged itself to future genera¬ 
tions, and, that with a rapidity which has left us no leisure for the 
consideration of the social and economic fruits which this state of 
bondage Will be likely to bear. It is time, I venture to think, that 
we did pause and take stock, and not as regards the n$w world alone. 

In the old also the fashion has boon, and is, to put everything in 
pawn which could be constituted a security. By means of little bits— 
of paper which certify that a nation, or a town, or a great corpora¬ 
tion owes an Individual so much money, upon which a given amount 
of interest is to he paid till the principal is redeemed, the few have 
become masters over the labour of the many here in England to an 
extent wholly unappreciated by most of those who chatter glibly 
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about “ national wealth,” the “ fruitfulness of capital/* and so forth. 
It is obvious, however, that a variety of set phrases will not for very 
much longer suffice to keep out of sight the great questions pending 
between the rich and the poor—questions that spring from this Btate 
of subjection into which the few have brought tho multitude by means 
of debt, far more than from any other cause. A week or two ago a 
little pamphlet was put into my hand, called The Funding System, 
or How the People arc Plundered, by the Middle Classes. It is pub¬ 
lished in Birmingham, and has circulated to a wide extent among the 
' working population of the Midlands. In this little book the repu¬ 
diation of national debt is boldly and openly advocated. Mr. Henry 
George’s book on Progress and Poverty is another sign of the times. 
It is usoless to laugh at his crude ideas on political economy, so called, 
or his peculiarly erratic exposition of the wages theory, or at his plan 
for the nationalisation of the land. Those who read the book most 
eagerly ore not usually learned in matters of that kind; they simply 
know that the shoe pinches, that while a favoured few in theVorld 
seem to be in progress towards a goal of comfort and abundance they 
stand still. They feel the grinding of taxation ever pressing them 
noarcr to the dust, and so they grasp at whatever will promise relief. 
And small wonder that they do. The extent to which the labour of 
the human race is mortgaged in old countries as well as new is per¬ 
fectly appalling when the mind views it apart from the theories of 
progress and the doctrines of economists, by which getting into debt 
is justified. According to these, borrowing is good for the body cor¬ 
porate, though it may be bad for the individual. The fact that every 
pound borrowed at interest lays a mortgage on labour to at least the 
amount of that interest never appears to strike the minds of those 
who look only at the bright side of the picture. A New Zealand 
squatter once observed to the writer, in answer to a remonstrance 
about tho rapidity with which that colony is ruining its future by 
ill-advised borrowing, “ It is not by the population you must judge 
of the weight of our debt, but by the number of our sheep.” But 
where would the sheep be without the labour that tends them ? A 
clergyman once remarked to me, in a dogmatic way, that “money 
ought to be worth four per cont./’ and the idea in his mind evidently 
was that “ money ” was a reproductive commodity, which had only 
to be sown to bring forth fruit. lie but expressed, id short, the 
common notion about capital, and money, and interest. There can, 
"iK>wever, be no “ returns ” upon money invested except from the 
labour of those to whom it is lent, or upon whom tho charges of the 
loan are imposed; and there is no assumption more unjustifiable than 
the one that debt may increase the profitableness of labour. One of 
the most urgent questions of our time, therefore, is the influence 
which debts have, and are likely to have, on the well-being of the 
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communities by whom they have been contracted;, or on whose hacks 
they are laid. It is the main question to which I shall devote these 
papers, but before directly entering upon it, some ideas must be con¬ 
veyed to the mind o| the reader-regarding the nature, magnitude, 
and distribution of tho mortgages under which nations lie. 

In dealing with such a subject the difficulty always is to fix a 
definite impression on the mind. The esteemed statistician who 
compiled the latest edition of Fern on ihe Funds, says that in 1862 
the aggregate national debts of the world came to two thousand six 
hundred and five millions, that they increased in the next decade 
roughly by two thousand millions more; that at the end of 1882 the 
aggregate was £6,394,000,000 notwithstanding the reductions which 
have taken place in our own debt and in that of the United States. 
These figures, however, convey only the most indefinite impression to 
the imagination. But we can see that within the space of twenty 
years the so-called national debts of the world have more than 
doubled, and as the great mass of those debts bear interest it is obvious 
also that the conditions of existence have been materially altered in 
less than a generation by the weight of that interest. If we deduct 
the odd £394,000,000 for debts which bear no interest through default, 
or scarcely any, like those of anumber of Central American States and 
of Turkey, the remainder at four per cent, which is a low average, 
would imply a tax upon the labours of the civilised world amounting 
in gross to £200,000,000 per annum. But the average earnings of 
the workers by whom the bulk of these debts are borne do not exceed 
ten shillings per week. In India the average is far lower, and in 
Russia, Austria, and Hungary, as well as in Turkey and Italy, it 
is, I believe, under that figure. Put it, however, at £26 per annum 
and we shall find that the national debts under which so many popu¬ 
lations now groan abstract annually a sum equal to the entire 
earnings of eight millions of people. Did each individual in 'these 
eight millions support a family of three persons only besides himself, 
the interest upon these debts would imply the absorption of the 
entire support of a population equal to that of the United Kingdom. 
Distributed as they are over a population whose numbers amount to 
perhaps five hundred millions, the weight of these debts is not 
of course felt after this fashion, but even so the burden is enormous. 
And on some nations it presses far more than others. Some nations 
in fact receive tribute from the others in the shape of interest on 
loans. The wealth which falls into the bands of the few augments 
the national income, and is in their case partially distributed again, 
easing the load of that favoured nation’s own debts so far as its own 
workers are concerned, But in countries like Italy, Hungary, Tur¬ 
key, Egypt, or India, which have to remit to foreign usurers the 
charges upon their debt, its interest amounts to an everlasting strip- 
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ping away of their resources. Nations mbst deeply mortgaged to 
aliens or to other nations are therefore those that we should expect to 
see suffer most from the sudden and altogether unprecedented growth 
of corporate obligations under which the debt-contracting syetetn has 
thrust them. Dobts may grow in the lending countries without 
being appreciably felt so long as their foreign loans! bring good 
interest, but the constant sapping away of the resources of the 
borrowing countries may in reality be preparing a catastrophe which 
will make the ultimate fate of the lenders the most disastrous of all. 

• That at all events is a question which it is necessary to face and to 
discuss with the most anxious attention at the present time. Host 
political economists nowadays have contracted the habit of treating 
national and corporate debts as if they were good thing&in themselves. 
In their view the heaping up of tremendous liabilities by a nation in 
its aggregate capacity does not breed the same mischief as the debts 
of private individuals. Hence debt of this larger order is usually 
spoken of as a thing to be fostered and troated as if it ware an 
intogral part of the “ progress ” which the world is making, instead 
of being, as it actually is, a threatening foe to that progress. I know 
of nothing more callous, and of few things more contemptible, than 
this modern fashion of treating the labour of the world as something 
good only for putting in pawn. The people by the sweat of whose 
brows tbe “ interest ” on national debts has to be provided are never 
considered. It is tacitly or openly assumed that if it be good for the 
lender to receive interest it must bo good for the borrower to pay it. 
Under this comfortable doctrine tbe most self-governed nations pile 
up obligations faster than even tbe most unquestioned despots have 
dared to impose them. 

And the debt contracting, the mortgaging of men’s labour for tbe 
present generation and for generations yet unborn, does not end with 
the so-called national debt. Is many civilised oountries, and notably 
in tbe older countries of Europe, and in the United States of America 
and India, more or less enormous corporate burdens have been con¬ 
tracted, with or without popular sanction, for the purpose of construct¬ 
ing railways, and in not a few of them the local and municipal 
obligations now reach a total that would have appalled our grand¬ 
fathers. What the exact amount of these obligations—of Capital 
invested^iafsanjtary, ornamental, or “ reproductive works”—may be 
it is sp-arcely possible to say. But on railways alone three countries, 

JEogland, France, and the United States, have spent nominally more 
than two thousand millions sterling. 

It will, however, be better to leave these generalitiesand to turn to the 
facts relating to one or two prominent nations, so as to reach the core 
of the question to be discussed. Let us look at home to begin with. 
What is the position of England, and of the working population of 
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England, under the loads it ha? to bear f One test and one alone is 
applicable, and that M the tept of social well-being. , w 
AtffrsMght the population of this country will appWi# Wr 
that test remarkably well. 3!he .national debt has been decreasing 
with tolerable steadiness for many years, and for more than k genera¬ 
tion We have had no class of the people flung into a state of absolute 
distress except the cotton workers during the American Civil War. 
Pauperism we have always with us, but even that social canker has 
been on the decrease for some considerable time. Whereas in 1871 
<he " mean number” of paupers iu England alone was 1,037,360, it 
was in 1881, or ten years later, only 790,937. That showed a' 
decrease of 246,423, and does not indicate that the community suffers 
from the weight of its debts. The figures of the savings bank returns 
also seem to bear out this conclusion. Between 1871 and 1881, both 
inclusive, the total in the hands of the various savings banks of the 
United Kingdom rose from £56,000,000 to £80,000,000. This was 
an increase of £24,000,000, or about 43 per cent. The wage-earning 
classes have therefore been able to save money in spite of the extent 
to which the proceeds of their labour may have beon pawned to the 
wealthy few. Much the same truth is enforced by the general aspect 
of these classes. During a recent visit to Manchester the writer was 
much struck by the appearance of comfortableness which the working 
population of that city, and indeed of Lancashire generally, wore, 
notwithstanding the loud complaints made about the depressed and 
unprofitable condition of trade. 

Ail these facts may be admitted and a good deal more, and still even 
for England there is shade to the picture. Although its national 
debt has decreased, the charges upon that debt have increased of late 
years, and, at the present time, amount to fully 18s. per head of 
toe population—a most serious burden. The decrease in the number 
of paupers, again, has been accompanied by an increase in the cost 
of their maintenance, which is unaccountable when the cheapness of 
food-is considered, save upon the assumption that the more rigorous 
refuel of out-door relief now enforced increases the number which 
the nation has to maintain out and out, while lessening the aggre¬ 
gate pauper roll. In that case the multitude of the hungry may 
he milch larger than it was eleven years ago, although the recognised 
paupers have diminished. Whatever the reason, in 1871 tha paupers 
of England cost £7 12s. Id. per head to maintain, ‘and in 1881 the 
cost was £10 4s. lOd. It therefore cost £215,000 more to maintain 
the 701,000 paupers of the latter year than it cost to keep the 
1,037,800 with which we were hardened ten years before. So too 
with the savings bank figures. Nearly two-thirds of the increase 
in the deposits in the eleven years came from interest credited, and 
granting that the whole of this sum was set off by the investment of 
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withdrawn deposits elsewhere, the accumulations of the working 
population did not amount to 20s. per head for the entire period. 
This does not indicate rampant prosperity. , 

Considerations of this order mig^it go for less were it not for the 
fact already alluded to, that England is a tribute and interest¬ 
receiving nation. Our position in this respect is unique in the 
world. Favoured by possessing great colonies, the splendid but now 
almost exhausted dependency of India, a great kindred nation across 
the Atlantic, and the control of almost one-half the entire over-sea 
carrying trade of the world, the wealth we draw each year from 
other nations can scarcely be computed. Not only have the wealthy 
classes of this country a large share of the interest upon all 
foreign debts, except those of France, the United States^and Prussia; 
hut they hold tbo bulk of the colonial debts, they have furnished the 
means to build many thousands of miles of railway in North 
America, they work mines wherever a temptation of profit- is held 
out, and lend their surplus capital for enterprises of every complexion 
in all parts of the world. They are the greatest bankers the earth 
has ever seen, as well as the largest traders; and if all these sources 
of wealth extraneous to ourselves are taken into account, an estimate 
that we receive annually, one year with another, £250,000,000 
revenue from abroad will not seem exaggerated. In some years it is 
probably a good deal more, if wo may judge by the extent to which 
the wealthy classes can devote money to new enterprises or to fill the 
loans of foreign powers when in the mood. But take the average 
gains of the past ten or dozen years at £250,000,000 per annum, as 
representing what we draw from other nations for services rendered 
and money lent. Try to realise what that means on the computation 


already given. It means that the labour of ten millions of foreign 
workers is enjoyed by the population of Great Britain, that we absorb, 
one year with another, the entire sustenance of a labouring popu¬ 
lation almost equal to the whole number of inhabitants now within 
the United States of America. For India the facts are more amazing 
still. In one form or another we draw fully £30,000,000 a year 
from that unhappy country, and there the average wages qf the 
natives is about £5 per annum—less rather than more in many 
parts. Our Indian tribute, therefore, represents the entire earnings 
of upwards of six\million heads of families—say of 30,000,000 of 
people. - It means ^he abstraction of moro than one-tenth t>f the 
entire-Sustenance of India every year. This is what the ,,steady 
influx of wealth from abroad implies for all countries that owe us 
money in a greater or less degree. Is it not a startling thing, 
putting out of sight for a moment the pauperism and misery this 
inflow causes to those who send it, that our population should, after 
all, be so poor, that one inhabitant of England out of forty should 
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still be a pauper, absolutely dependent upon his brethren for the means 
of subsistence, of that the bulk of the people, both in towns an4 in 
the rural districts, are always on the confines of want? What would 
the condition of this population be were any considerable source of 
foreign tribute to fail us ? Can it bo a safe or wise thing to put 
burdens upon the backs of the people on the strength of an inde¬ 
finite continuance of existing extraneous sources of revenue ? 

In order to find an answer to questions of this order, let us 
examine into the position of the inhabitants of I tendon—this huge 
inchoate metropolis, devoid of corporate life, charged with millions 
of inhabitants, scarcely one in a thousand of whom knows how hiB 
neighbour Eves. The expansiveness of London, about which we 
boast and marvel so much, has been oreated through its position as 
the centre towards which the wealth of the nation tends to flow. 
The landlords of the country spend their rents there, and the great 
majority of those who draw incomes from abroad, or who have come 
home with “ fortunes,” live wholly or partially in the metropolis. 
Towards it also the bulk of the seventy millions of imperial taxes 
gravitates and gets dispersed through the medium of the great 
spending departments. Its citizens make the largest profit of 
banking and exchange business. The seat of the greatest stock and 
share market of the world is there, and it is the centre of the 
largest importing and distributing trade in the kingdom. To 
wealth thus drawn from a variety of sources it owes its population of 
4,000,000 in round figures, and p> ma facie this population ought to 
be comfortable and well to do. It does not appear to be so. On the 
contrary, there is a startling not to say alarming mass of poverty 
and even of absolute want within the wide circuit of the metropolis. 
The absolutely pauper population is under 100,000, but not one 
million out of the entire 4,000,000 inhabitants live comfortably and 
save money. All over London the seething misery of the crowd 
arrests the attention of the observer directly the main thoroughfares 
are left. Side by side, flaunting wealth and abject misery lie, know¬ 
ing nothing of each other. London is a place of greater social contrast 
in this respect than any other city in the kingdom. The sooial forces 
at work steadily press the multitude downwards, one might say 
almost in proportion as the wealthy few increase in substance. 

There is obvious danger, increasing danger, in this state <?f glaring 
antagonism. If some remedy be not found for it we shall hnye to 
encounter social conflicts of the bitterest description. No ha^is 
more implacable than the hate of the hungry against those whose 
wealth appears to have robbed them of their bread. Now, one prin¬ 
cipal cause of the extent at least of this misery, this social contrast, 
is, beyond question, debt. But for the manner and extent to which 
the labour of the London worker is mortgaged, the wealth it holds 
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would spread farther downwards, and increase the number of 
those whose lives are not a perpetual grim tussle with the 
demon of want. London is at the present day more heavily weighted 
with debt—including in that terfn the prescriptive privileges and 
“rights” of corporate trading and civic bodies—than any other 
English city. Paris alone, among the great cities of the world, 
gasps beneath a mightier load. Hence the effects of the modern 
mania lor progress by means of pawned industry can be qeen in 
London as well as anywhere else, although the heaviest part of the 
* people’s burdens there does not at first sight appear immediately to 
arise from this class of mortgage. 

In London, at any rate, we find the weakest point in the national 
life, the greatest aggregate of people whose existence depends on the 
influx of means from foreign countries, who are absolutely without 
resource beyond the daily or weekly wage, and upon whom tho 
weight of superincumbent, corporate, civic, and national obligations 
presses with enormous and ever-augmenting force. At this moment 
the projected borrowings of the Metropolitan Board of Works fore¬ 
shadow an addition of more than 50s. per head to the load the masses 
have to bear, and every year its dead weight grows. - 
At first sight, however, it must be admitted that London seems to 
be less afflicted in this way than some provincial towns. The aotual 
debts of -the City Corporation, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the vestries together, are rather below £28,000,000. Taking the 
ordinary though most delusive per head mode of computation, this 
would show a burden of not more than £7 per head for a population 
roundly estimated at 4,000,000. The debt of Birmingham, how¬ 
ever, exceeds £14 per head ; and that of Manchester £16 per head ; 
while that of Leeds is about £12 per head, and that of Glasgow 
about £9, Assuming the charges to he the same in ail instances, 
London seems to be extremely well placed. This kind of compari¬ 
son, however, is valueless, not only because it takes no notice of the 
tremendous cost at which the routine work of governing, educating, 
lighting, cleaning, and decorating London is maintained, hat because 
the true debt of London is far more burdensome than thatof any town 
I have named except Birmingham, There, I admit, a daring system 
of finance ha? temporarily put a tremendous load upon the inhabit¬ 
ants. A Ur these towns, however, possess their own waterworks, and 
, mostjtff them their gas supply as well. Their debts an accordingly 
productive of revenue in the same sense as the capital of ia mill or 
a railway, which that of London in no sense is. In .order to put the 
Londoner in the same position as the inhabitant of provincial towns, 
the weight of the debt just mentioned has to be supplemented by the 
charges of the privileged gas and water companies, who make splendid 
profits at the expense of the community. Their revenue for the 
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year 1882, capitalisedat 3 per otot., wouldimply anaddition of 
£75,000,000 to the debt load upon the London people, end raises 
the total 'of the mortgage open their industry to more than 
£100,000,000, a sum that exceeds £25 per head. And this burden 
id more onerbus for London than the debt of any town that owns 
these works can be, because the entire gains of the gas and water 
supply go into the pockets of the few, instead of, as they should do, 
helping to mitigate the weight of the other charges which the popu¬ 
lation has to bear. On much of tho capital of the London gas 
companies a dividend of 10 and 11 per cent, is constantly paid, 
involving high charges'to the public; and as for the water compa¬ 
nies, two or three of them enjoy incomes whioh would have been 
amply sufficient, had they belonged to the citizens as a whole, to 
have furnished all modern London with a full supply of water at no 
additional dost to the inhabitants. As matters stand the rates of 
London, which average about 5s. in the pound, being in some parishes 
above 6s., in few much below 5s., are augmented by about 4s. in the 
pound for consumers’ gas and water charges. Allowing 2s. to the 
pound of rental for the net cost of gas privately consumed, which 
must have been paid had the citizens possessed the works, we obtain 
an average charge on account of publio and private mortgages, and 
for general oivil purposes, equal to 7s. in the pound. That is a 
moderate estimate, and amounts to about the same figure as the Bir¬ 
mingham rate, but for the Londoner unfortunately it is not all. He 
has to bear a coal octroi of Is. per ton, not to speak of the wine 
duty levied by the corporation, and market tolls and so on. He is 
consequently the most heavily laden subject, all things considered, 
within the limits of the kingdom. For a family of six persons I 
compute the oharges involved by debt alone, including all the forms 
I have named in that term—national, corporate, and oivic—at 
from £6 to £6 10s. per annum. In other words, from one-tenth to 
one-eighth of the entire earnings of the head of such a family in 
Londonis absorbed in the fruitful maintenance of these obligations. 
When to this we add tho cost of maintenance for the poor, the 
charges for ordinary municipal purposes and other minor compul¬ 
sory outgoings, it cannot appear surprising that from one-seventh 
to' ons^sixth of the average earnings of the London worker are 
abstracted before he is free to buy food and clothes. That I believe 
to ben moderate estimate, and it leaves out of sight the military x and 
civil charges of the State. Taking it as it stands, however, I con¬ 
fess that the perpetual marvel to me is how the multitudes that swarm 
this metropolis live at all. In the human sense of the word the 
bulk of them do not live. They exist j they fight a perpetual losing 
battle with want and misery, and multitudes every year perish in 
the struggle. 
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Were it not that this proportion of the wages of the working 
classes is abstracted in a more or less indirect way, it would have 
caused social disturbances long ago; but it goes oul in tobacco and 
beer and tea and coal and house rent, and the true destination of the 
money is hid from those who pay it. They know only that life 
becomes harder and the struggle more desperate year after year. And 
this is the condition of life for the great majority of people in this 
country at a time when it is probably at the height of its enjoyment 
of “tribute” from other nations. Wealth pours in from abroad all 
'the year round, and still the great majority of our population wrestles 
with poverty, each year bound by closer ties to the public usurer. 
Putting aside what might be considered a sentimental view of tho 
situation, and looking merely at the economic one, it* must surely 
strike the most careless observer that in an economic sense the nation 
is insecure. We load the home population with obligations which it 
could not bear for a moment unaided by the fruits of the labour of 
other nations, and the consequence is that we depend more and more 
upon this extraneous assistance. That is the position, and it would 
be an increasingly precarious one, even were there no indications that 
the foreign supplies of wealth may soon be curtailed. When, how¬ 
ever, there are numerous signs that the country may suffer in this 
way—an India overburdened, colonies struggling with unwieldy debts, 
foreign nations crushed by their accumulated loads and seething with 
the elements of revolution—the course we pursue is simply one of 
madness. In the past twelve years we have about doubled the load 
of local debts which the population has to bear, and by this means 
not only has all that we have nominally gained by the reduction of 
the National Debt been more than neutralised, but the working and 
staying capacity of the people has been crippled. Trade, it is said, 
has been dull, and comparatively profitless for years past. Our 
foreign commerce is altogether changing its character, and the con¬ 
ditions under which it is carried on imply a keener competition with 
other nations. Economy in production is the one way to suocess left 
us; and at the very time when this is the case, when we are warned 
by many signs that our wage-earning classes may have to subsist 
upon less money, we are so augmenting their burdens as to make 
economy in wages a practical impossibility. If, as matters stand, the 
bulk of the nation lives in a state always bordering on want % what 
folly it must be to persist in a policy that can have no other result 
than to prevent their escape from that frightful position! Viewed 
in this lighf, the social progress, about which we boast to ourselves so 
much, wears a someuhat gruesome aspect. Not only docs the debt- 
creating system of national and social development pre-suppose a 
continuance of the full tide of national prosperity, for this generation 
it demands an increase in that prosperity. High wages, unfailing 
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employment, and a profitable and steadily expanding trade, these 
alone can save the country from a social catastrophe; and even these 
would not’ enable the" people to*ipaintam the battle with hunger for 
existence were any one of our large sources of tribute to fail us. What 
should We do, fdr example, did war break out between France and 
China, putting an end, though for a time only, to our trade with the 
latter country ? China closed would mean India bankrupt, and India 
bankrupt would mean something like a universal solution in the con¬ 
tinuity of credit here, a misery-stricken population huddled together 
helplessly in our towns, and infinite danger to the ancient institutions’ 
of the nation. 

Statements of this kind will, no doubt, be bailed with the usual cry 
of “ pessimism/' but epithets do not answer facts. I beseech those 
whose-first impulse it may be to put disagreeable thoughts of this 
order away out of sight to pause, and look in all earnestness at our 
national position. Not only have we all these public obligations to 
boar, but labour, the industry of the people, is loaded down with the 
charges upon invested capital on every side. Our railways take 
£32,000,000 per annum out of the earnings of the people for interest 
and dividends. Much of this may be fair legitimate profit, much of 
it, also, may not. The thing to consider is the bearings of all these 
mortgages upon tho well-being of the people, and not only so, but 
upon their capacity to meet adversity. That the time of’our pros¬ 
perity will flow on for ever no sane person will consider possible, but 
we go on everywhere as if it were as certain to do so as that the sun 
will rise. 

But the impatient reader may exclaim, “ Granting all this tme, 
what is the use of disturbing our peace of mind by these Cassandra 
wails if you have no remedy to propose F Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” And does not the very statement of the danger 
convey tho suggestion of a cure ? Cease to contract more debt to 
begin with. Put an end to the reckless and pernicious mortgaging 
of the labour of present and future generations for the gratification 
of a passing fit of social development and the enrichment of the small 
wealthy class. That done, proceed to pay all existing debts. Other 
remedies there are tending to mitigate the curse under which modern 
nations lie, but these I will not now disouss. It will be better to wait 
until the position of this country has been placed side by side with 
that of one or two foreign nations. That I shall endeavour to do in 
a future essay. 


A. J. Wilson. 



MR. HAYWARD. 


The morning newspapers of the 7th of February contained the 
account of a funeral ceremony held the previous day in St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, which must’have caused many readers 
no little surprise. The name of the man round whose bier the 
- mourners were gathered was probably unknown to the large pro¬ 
portion of the provincial public, and would have been strange to 
a far larger, had not The Times of the preceding Monday devoted 
two columns of big type to his life, and summed up his character 
and career in a leading article. But the company collected to pay 
the last 3 token of respect and regard to his memory within the 
church, from which the din of the most bustling of West End 
thoroughfares is audible comprised men distinguished in various 
walks of life, known and honoured by all their countrymen. The 
Prime Minister placed a wreath of snowdrops, fresh from the woods 
of Hawarden, upon the pall. Near him stood one or two of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet; stood two or three ex*Cabinet Ministers? 
stood also men famous in diplomacy, in law, as well as in statesman¬ 
ship and.letters—-the ornaments and representatives of what is called 
society. It is impossible to conceive of a more typical gathering, 
and Mr. Hayward could have desired no more significant tribute to 
the position he had achieved long ago, and the kind of ascendency ho 
had held. Those to whom his patronymic either conveyed no idea 
at all, or little else than a dim impression of some powerful reviewer 
whose writings they could not well indicate, must have been at a 
loss to account for the attention paid to him by men who are 
already part of English history. I propose briefly, and, as it cannot 
but be, most inadequately, to give some explanation of this phe¬ 
nomenon; hereafter I trust there may be published in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review a more finished and worthy study of 
Hayward’s life and labours. 

Nothing can be-more misleading than many of the estimates 
of Mr. Hayward which have already appeared in print. .He has 
been represented as a professional diner-out, a raconteur , a^rifler, a 
cynio^a mere wielder of flippant persiflage. If he had been only 
->-£fne of these persons, or if he had been all of them combined, he woyld 
have failed to acquire the influence and distinction which belonged to 
him. English society, whatever its follies and frivolities, is essen¬ 
tially serious. The wits and wags, the farceurs and light comedians 
of the dinner-table, make a transient reputation, but they never 
reach the place whioh, willingly or unwillingly, was accorded to 
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Hayward. He had hie angularities; he had hie faults; hat the 
estimate in which he waft held and the authority which he had won 
were, on the whole, not more creditable to himself than to the 
society from which he derived his power. If he had been less 
passionate in his love of truth, less eager in his pursuit of it, less 
intrepid in his championship of friends and in his denunciation of 
foeS, he Would never have come to eminence find even autocracy. 
Endowed with a legal mid thoroughly logical mind, with accurate 
and abundant knowledge, with prodigious energy, with a rare 
power of argumentative speeeh of the kind one may call over¬ 
bearing, he still will not be remembered as a great lawyer* He 
produced no independent work of large dimensions, and he was 
not, in the sense in which that expression might be applied to 
some of bis contemporaries, a great writer. His essays, indeed, 
which fill five or six stout volumes, may be described as a thesaurus 
of miscellaneous information, not more curious for its compre¬ 
hensiveness than admirable for its accuracy and precision. It is no 
exaggeration to say that any person who had assimilated a tenth part 
of the knowledge contained in Hayward’s occasional pieces would be 
unusually well informed. The literary merit of these compositions is 
considerable; but it was as little in his capacity of litterateur as of 
lawyer, aneodotist, and critic, that Hayward took the most powerful 
and brilliant portion of the English public by storm, and, once having 
captured it, held it in foe. The qualities which were the instruments 
and guarantees of tiis success were his thorough genuineness, his 
intensity, his abhorrence of falsehood and sham, of trickery and 
imposture, his dauntless and fiery determination to arrive in every 
case at facts, to prevent others being misled by phrases, and, in the 
words of Figaro, to “ whip hypocrisy.” Attributes of this kind 
generate a moral atmosphere. They may often offend, but they 
never fail to attract. 

When Johnson asked Boswell his impressions of the conversation 
over night, the faithful satellite replied to his master, “ Well, sir, 
you gored and trampled on a good many people.” These words 
exactly describe Hayward’s attitude to every species of falsehood, 
inaccuracy, or cant. One can understand how a young lady, on 
being told that Hayward was the sort of man who would do vehement 
justice to her if she wero wrongly assailed, but would bring any 
slip she might make into prominent relief, had the naivett to say, 

“ What a horrid man 1 ” and it was in the nature of things impossible 
for such a fierce hunter after truth to be extensively popular. People 
observing from without his distinguished position in society sat down 
at their desks and deliberately ascribed bis elevation to a cause the 
reverse of the truth. Samuel Warren attempted to assail him in Ten 
Thousand a Year as Mr. Yenom Tuft. Lord Beaconsfield who often 
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worked hard against him by manipulating the hogshead of abuse which 
his followers brought him and distilling it into three drops, was 
supposed by many persons to have lampooned him as St. Barbe 
in j Endymion. The original of that oharacter, it is now known, was 
Thackeray, whom Lord Beaconsfield disliked for the same kind of 
reason that he disliked Hayward. As he resented Thackeray's 
burlesque of his literary style in Codlingsby, so he resented Hayward’s 
exposure of his plagiarism from Thiers’ funeral paneyric on St. Cyr. 
Hayward had convictod him of a two-fold rhetorical dishonesty: 
first, his appropriation of Thiers’ masterly composition, ideas, words, 
and all; secondly, his appropriation of the language in which it was 
first placed before the English public by the Morning Chronicle. 
But, independently of this incident, there was a natural antipathy 
between the two men which could not have failed to breed a recipro¬ 
city of dislike. To Hayward, Disraeli’s character seemed essentially 
falso; and the very reasons which made him, during the latter years 
of his life, so warm an admirer of Mr. Gladstone, prevented his ever 
boing a sympathetic critic of Mr. Gladstone’s great opponent. The 
reasons of Hayward’s unpopularity during the earlier stage of his 
career were, on the part of those who knew him, impetuous aggres¬ 
siveness ; and on the part of those who did not, a mistaken estimate 
of him. No man ever less merited the surname bestowed upon him 
by "Warren; no man was ever less of a parasite, a toady, or a tuft. 
He performed no acts of unworthy or interested homage. Where 
others won by blandishments, he succeeded with frowns and 
reprimands. If the number of thoso who entertained towards him 
an|y warm sentiment of friendship or affection was small, it was 
larger than falls to the lot of most of us, and few men have ever 
received on their death-bed such marks of patient and tender dev o- 
tion from those outside the pale 6f their own kindred. 

Hayward, indeed, had outlived his unpopularity. He ceased to be 
unpopularwhenhe became privileged. The vastlegionof his acquaint¬ 
ances did not measure him by the standard which is usually applied 
as a gauge of social amenity. Ho occupied a position of his own, 
apart from others, and he was not expected to conform to any conven¬ 
tional canons. If these traits in his character had not been accom¬ 
panied by sterling and rare merits, society would not have tolerated and 
have sifiiled upon him. In addition to his truthfulness and thorough¬ 
ness, he was absolutely loyal to his friends, not only doing jtistice to 
"them in his talk, but, when necessary, and often when unnecessary, 
doing fierce battle in their behalf. He was, moreover, of great practical 
assistance on more than one occasion to some of those' friends whon 
they were entrusted with the administration of the nation’s affairs. Ho 
was never the depository of State secrets, for it was his way when any¬ 
thing had been told him which interested him to talk about it every- 
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where. Hayward’s relations to statesmen and to governments will 
be correctly indicated if it is said that before passing into action 
irrevocably, ministers found it occasionally convenient to try the 
strength of their oase before Mm. When a Liberal Cabinet was 
preparing to deliberate on any measure, some of its members 
instinctively liked, before confronting the public, to “ talk it over 
with Hayward.” This “ private trial,” as racing men might call it, 
was of infinite service to ministers adventuring on new ground; for 
they lejamt what could be effectively said both against their project 
and for it. If once brought to approve the design, Hayward never, 
failed to become ils strong partisan. 

It may be convenient here briefly to glance at such stages and 
aspeots of Hayward’s life as are necessary for a correct under¬ 
standing of the place he filled, and his connection with the politics 
and politicians of his time. He came of a good Wiltshire stock, 
descending from the Haywards of Hillcot, a family owning landed 1 
estates which, along with high moral characters, entitled them to the- 
envied privilege of entering church before all the other parishioners. 
Hayward was indebted for his baptismal name to an uncle who lived 
at Taunton, with whom his nephew frequently stayed, and who was 
much shocked when, on calling on Hayward in his chambers in the 
Temple, he found him in the company not of a future Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, but of one whom, in an angry letter still extant, he called 
an adventurer—the future Napoleon III. In point of property 
his family encountered vicissitudes, sometimes in the downward 
sometimes in the happy direction. He was educated at Blundell’s 
school at Tiverton, then a West-country Winchester. The discipline 
was harsh, the diet meagre, and his family believed that the lad’s 
health was permanently injured by the rough life and the scanty 
fare. On leaving school he went to a private tutor, and learned 
German. He was articled to a solicitor at Hchester, who had 
little business, hut an excellent library of the orthodox English 
classics, on which Hayward feasted at leisure, and acquired much of 
the varied and profound knowledge of English literature that appears 
on every page of his writings. Before he was twenty he began to 
keep his terms in the Temple. His means were at this period 
exceedingly slender. * His chief pleasure, and, as it proved, a most 
valuable portion of his education, was to attend the debates of the 
House of Commons, admission to whioh was then to a large extent 
gained by favour of the door-keepers, who were entitled to charge halP' - 
a*crown,,and to whom consequently many of Hayward’s sparo half- 
crowns went. While he was yet a Jaw student he joined the London 
I abating Society. This event had a great influence on his life, and 
constituted a turning point in his career. Boebuck was the leader 
on the Liberal side. Hayward quickly stepped into the place of 
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Conservative chief; and, among all the ardent young members of 
tho society, there was none who pursued the pith of the argument 
with more closeness than the Blundell soholar.' On being called to 
the Bar, and finding practice slow in coming, he established the 
Law Magazine , which was devoted largely to the philosophy of juris¬ 
prudence, and which brought him into connection with George 
Cofnewall Lewis and John Austin, as well as some of the chief 
German authorities of the period on legal science. In 1832, Hay¬ 
ward paid a visit to Germany. He did not meet when there, a& has 
.been incorrectly said, Goethe, but he made the acquaintance of 
Savigny the jurist, and the father of the subsequent Prussian 
Minister. He was also thrown into the society of Tieok, and fre¬ 
quented the salon of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, whose.acquaintance 
and friendship he retained during several years, and with whom he 
maintained a correspondence even after she had retired into a con¬ 
vent at Mayenoe. Few Englishmen, indeed, have had a larger 
personal acquaintance on the Continent. Few knew the character 
of France and Germany better, or had a juster appreciation and a 
deeper insight into the spirit of their literature. Hayward’s visits 
to Paris were frequent; and to the end of his life he seldom crossed 
the Channel less than once a year. He was on intimate terms 
with Thiers, Broglie, Dumas, and many others. He introduced 
more than one Frenoh writer for the first time into England. One 
of his most interesting essays is devoted to Madame Mohl, at whose 
house he was a frequent guest., When Thiers, in his futile quest 
for an alliance, visited this country just before the investment of 
Paris in 1870, the first person whom he saw on his arrival was 
Hayward. He sounded his old friend as to the possibility of the 
English Government giving France its support. Hayward at* once 
said tho idea was hopeless. Thiers then began to argue his ease, 
and tp show that in tho interests of the balance of power it was the 
duty of England to support his country. “ My friend,” broke in 
Hayward abruptly, “ put all that stuff out of your head. We care 
for none of these things.” 

Tho achievement in literature which firmly laid the foundation of 
his literary reputation, as the London Debating Society had done of 
his political and oratorical reputation, was his translation of Fumt. 
Society now commenced to welcome him; and when, in, the year 
following the Reform Bill, a hundred members were added to the 
./Carlton Club, he was included in tho list. At the same time he was 
eleoted by the committee of the Athenaeum, under the operation of 
Buie 2, providing for the admission of men distinguised in literature 
or science. Nor was he by any means a briefless barrister. Though 
a junior, he was entrusted with the lead in the great Lyme Path¬ 
way case, which he conducted with extraordinary energy, carrying 
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■everything before Mm, and bringing his local knowledge, as well as 
hk legal acumen and forensic power, to bear upon hia adversaries 
with an,effkcfc that achieved complete victory at every stage.' l&king 
silk in 1845, he seemed “ to have the ball at his feet;” but bt that 
very moment he abandoned all thought of “ the ball" in, order to 
fight out a battle. He had years before quarrelled with Roebuck, 
who now excluded Hayward from the Benchers of the Temple, 
entrance to whose body was an honour that would have come to him 
in “the natural course of things, on his promotion to the dignity of a 
Queen's Counsel. Hayward engaged in the business of redressing 
ibis wrong with' characteristic vehemence. He brought the matter 
before the judges, and so for succeeded that they recommended the 
Benchers to revoke the decision. The reoommendation was not 
acted upon, and Hayward, in the din of his fight with the^Benchers, 
lost or rather abandoned the opportunity of acquiring a considerable 
legal practice. 

But an eventful, and, as it afterwards proved to be, an auspicious 
epoch was at hand for him. He entered into the political con¬ 
troversies of 1846 with immense spirit, and throwing over the Pro¬ 
tectionists, worked night and day for Peel and his followers. This 
sohism between the Protectionists and the newly-converted free¬ 
traders caused angry dissensions in the Carlton Club, and together 
with his Peelite friends Hayward ceased to frequent it. t The Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle was next started, Mr. Sidney Herbert putting then and 
afterwards into the paper £120,000, while the Duke of Newcastle 
contributed £20,000. In conjunction with his Mend George Smythe, 
afterwards Lord Strangford, Hayward took a very active part as a 
leader writer, and one of his achievements in this capacity was 
to finish an article in the House of Lords with his pencil on his 
knees while Lord Derby was delivering his famous speeoh on the 
Navigation Laws, answering the chief arguments of the speaker. In 
1852 the first Derby Government was formed, and Hayward addressed 
a letter to Lord Lonsdowne asking him whether there would, 
in his opinzop, be anything dishonourable in a union between the 
Peelifces and the Whigs. The reply, which exists among Hayward’s 
papers, came speedily—'to the effect that, so far from Lord Lans- 
downe’s seeing anything dishonourable in such an arrangement, he 
considered it a political duty. Hayward’s Temple cumbers now 
became thq scene of events of great political interest, i^e forma¬ 
tion of a coalition Government was preceded by a dinner S^them, 
at which Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Duke of" New¬ 
castle, and Sir dames Graham were among the guests. Hayward 
himself would probably have gone into the House of Commons but 
for his disagreement with popular feeling on the question of May- 
neeth. As it was the Government did notr ignore their obligations, 
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and they resolved to secure him permanent employment under 
tho Crown. Before this, it should be said, Hayward bad bad some 
experience of the public service. Shortly after he was oalled to the 
Bar he had been appointed a revising barrister in the west of 
England, and at a later date he had been dispatohed to Ireland as 
one of the Commissioners for the readjustment of the municipal 
boundaries of Dublin. He brought back with him to England 
a host of good stories from the other side of St. George’s Channel. 
In 1852 it was arranged that Hayward should have a place, and 
Lord Aberdeen actually wrote a letter promising him one. The 
press condemned his contemplated promotion and scented a job. 
The courage of Ministers waned, Hayward never obtained the 
merited reward of his services, and tho late Mr. Fleming was 
appointed in his stead. His conduct throughout the whole of this 
incident was admirable. He showed great magnanimity. He insisted 
on no claim, he bore no grudge, nor did he solicit place at any later 
period. Independence in such matters as these was one of the notes 
of his character. 

A single anecdote will suffice to show the quality of the political 
influence exercised by Hayward, and the degree of political authority 
he occasionally exercised. In 1864 Palmerston and Bussell were 
both bent on going to war for Denmark. The newspapers ap¬ 
plauded their resolution. It gradually became known that some 
of their colleagues in the Cabinet dissented from this view, and 
that it was thoroughly unpopular with the rank and file of the 
Liberal party. When the tide of popular feeling was decisively 
setting against the war policy, inside and outside the House of 
Commons, Hayward called at Cambridge House. After some con¬ 
versation with Lady Palmerston, to whom ho represented the 
realities of the position, Lord Palmerston entered, fresh from a 
Cabinet, looking unusually tired, and Hayward left. He had 
scarcely descended the stairs when Palmerston came out of the 
room, and, leaning over the banisters, exolaimed, “ Hayward, Hay¬ 
ward, come back! ” The summons was obeyed, and the Minister at 
once asked what all this meant ? Palmerston was nettled, and 
with some impatience proceeded to demonstrate the unreasonableness 
of the antagonism to his own and Bussell’s policy. Hayward, in his 
turn, was put/upon his mettle, justified his opinion by explaining 
the structure of the political groups which were forming against the 
-war, sajff, “Ask Brand,” and roundly told him that unless he 
e3££tit!ed a change of front he would be out in a week. Palmerston 
rejoined : “ I ought to have been told of all this.” On the following 
Monday, Palmerston went down to the House of Commons and 
announced the right about face. 

It will not be denied that the man who exercised such an authority 
as this with those high in power, merits the epithet remarkable. One 
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of the secrets of Hayward's influence, as with Lord Palmerston, so 
with Mr. Gladstone, and many more of the publh^men whom he 
knew, was his singularly practical mind. Fond of speculation as ho 
might he, Hayward was never* dreamy or conjectural in his political 
judgments. He talked on these matters with authority, and not as 
the Scribes; as a Cabinet Minister and not as a publicist. Whenever 
his advice was asked or his opinion declared, he exhibited a sense 
of responsibility entirely foreign to the political quidnunc. He 
did not say what he would , wish to be done, but what in his viow 
could be done and must be done at once. He dealt with an existing 
situation, and showed,, at every point, the statesman-like instinct 
which prompted him to avoid barren inquiry into what might have 
been prevented in the past. He was a man of letters, but he was 
pre-eminently a man of affairs. In every business, great or small, 
which he undertook, he was supremely trustworthy. Lady Palmerston 
and Lady Waldegrave were of those who used habitually to consult 
him about the composition of their parties, and they both of them 
paid him the same compliment in very nearly the same words. 
" You have never brought me an unattractive woman or an un¬ 
distinguished man,” and, unless I mistake, a great lady, now happily 
living, has awarded him the samo grateful praise. Naturally, a 
councillor who was as deeply in the confidence of these orbitresses 
of fashion was not unfrequently the object of gentle importunities at 
the hands of his fair friends. “ Beauty parties ” existed even in the 
flays when there were no professional beauties, and Hayward received 
hints now and again that invitation cards would be welcome in par¬ 
ticular directions; but the hint was never acted upon unless he con¬ 
sidered that the aspirant guest camo up to the prescribed standard of 
good looks and good company. Hayward's relations to women will 
constitute a very interesting chapter in his history. He won the 
favour of many ladies of consideration during his earliest years’ experi¬ 
ence of London society. He was the confidant and counsellor q£6ther 
ladies than Viscountess Palmerston and the Countess Waldegrave as 
his life drew to a close. There is nothing which is not graceful, of 
which both he and they might not have been proud, in his friendship 
with those ladies whose good looks have familiarised the whole public 
with tbeir photographs. They recognised in him a man of consum¬ 
mate knowledge and experience, and of no little kindliness, nis 
advice was always trusted by then* because it was always disinterested, 
and so it came to pass that when he was laid to his rest lhss than i 
month ago, beauty as well as power followed him to the'grave. 
There is no reason why the fact should not be hero recorded that 
when Mrs. Langtry made her private dibut, the late Mr. Chenery 
expressed his relief at discovering that Mr. Hayward possessed 
a ticket for the performance and was willing to write a notice 
of it. The critique might not have been a masterpiece, but it 
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struck the key-note which the press of two countries at once took 
up. * - , 

Whatever Hayward undertook to do he did exhaustively/ He was 
ever on the crest of the social wave. No matter what might be this 
most prominent feature in the social life of the moment, he seized upon, 
it, developed it, studied it, made it his own. In this way he brought 
his great and carefully trained intellectual powers to bear upon tie 
smallest subjects. Let us suppose that some Ministerial crisis or some 
little, yet it may be, deeply instructive social incident is the topic dis¬ 
cussed in a drawing-room. Hayward enters, and instinctively people 
say, “ Here is Hayward, now we shall know the exact truth.” He 
soon shows that he knows more of the subject than any of the 
gossips. Ho is not content with retailing the current comments of 
the hour or of expressing a few disjointed ideas on the topic. He 
delivers not an opinion but a judgment, and a judgment of a kind 
from which there is no appeal. Hayward has spoken; eama finita 
est. In society this was uniformly his way. Hayward bore down 
everything before him, and the polite world, finding that it 
could not resist him, that its protests against his vehemence were 
ineffectual, ended by doing him homage. He dragooned the society 
in which he moved just as he commanded the waiters at the only 
club of which he was a member. He occupied the same portion of 
the dining-room at the Athenaeum as tradition assigns to Theodore 
Hook, and it is not upon record that the instructions he issued upon 
any special occasion as to the disposition of places and tables at dinner 
were ever disregarded. Seldom has there been such a combination 
of manly intellectual strength with feminine activity. It is no 
paradox to say that though Hayward was a confirmed bachelor he 
was a bora housekeeper. The qualities which made him a social 
king would have enabled him to organise and control the household 
affairs of any establishment, big or‘small. Guests find 'waiters, 
masters and servants, mistresses and maids, instinctively gave way 
to him. They were conscious of the presence of the dominant man, 
and if they occasionally reflected that his despotism was somewhat 
galling, they could no more resist him than they could the law of 
gravitation. Hayward has been described as an habitual diner-out. 
It would be more correct to say that he was a fastidious,' and 
therefore a comparatively infrequent, diner-out. He chose the 
houses that he visited with great care, and not merely with a view 
to the gtyatne, but to tho oompany. Occasionally he went to houses 
where" there was little on the part of the hosts to attract him, 
because he knew he would meet amusing people at the table. 

I have already said that great as were Hayward'S powers and 
extraordinary as were his resources of anecdote, his social position 
was not won by his faculties in this direction. Indeed his skill and 
felicity as a raconteur were perhaps somewhat overrated. His admir* 
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able love of brevity caused bis narratives to be wanting in embel¬ 
lishment and local colour, and as a sayer of good things,mud a narrator 
of interesting historiettes he bad several superiors, lie never* for 
instance, attained the happy art’that nature has conferred upon Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff in the description of incidents to whioh 
society is never weary of listening. He never acquired, as Sir Henry 
Wolff has always possessed, the capacity of accompanying the narra¬ 
tive of occurrences with a vein of meditative comment so ingenious 
and a|>t that it recalls the peculiar conversational felioity of Lord 
Melbourne. On the other hand, his conversation was invariably appo-. 
site and cogent, and those who listened to it across a dinner-table 
rose with the knowledge that they had heard everything it was 
possible to Isay, said in the best possible of all ways, upon the 
events of the hour. For these purposes Hayward of course required 
an appropriate audience. He could tolerate the presence of no rival, 
and if such an one, who was usually his inferior, asserted himself, he 
generally relapsed into silence. Above all things he disliked the 
loud man; and this was probably the reason why he could never 
arrange a social modus vwendi with one of the best and kindest 
friends I have ever been privileged to possess, the late Anthony 
Trollope. In the same way, though having the truest regard and 
liking for Bernal Osborne, he never succeeded in overcoming his 
objeotion to Osborne’s habit of talking across the dinner-table and 
silencing the rest of tho guests. Between Bernal Osborne and 
himself there was indeed an utter want of intellectual affinity. 
Although a large purveyor of humorous and witty narratives, Hay¬ 
ward was neither a humourist nor a wit. He was, as has been said 
already, possessed of an overmastering, intellectual love of truth, and 
he regarded the badinage and cynicism, the quips and facetiae of 
talkers like Osborne as impediments in the way of his favourite inquiry 
and as calculated to distract conversation from its legitimate path. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Hayward’s talk was invari¬ 
ably didactic and austere. On the contrary, he considered that an 
occasional laxity of tone, or, as he might have expressed it, a grata 
proiervitaS) was one of the conversational notes of the high-born 
gentleman, and he would have found little difficulty in defending 
the assertion that, as Bacon has declared there is no perfect beauty 
which hath not some strangeness in its proportions, 90 no talk can be 
perfectly high-bred which, is without a certain soupgon of licence. 
Hayward’s mind was essentially that of the litterateur, and, as 6\ich,y 
it was unsympathetic with the scientific mind. He was, moreover/ 
so passionately fond of ascertaining truth and verified certainty, that 
he could not simulate fondness for subjeots or inquiries which did 
bot admit of demonstration. He might have said of himself as 
Lori Derby did, that he was bom and educated in a pree-scientifio 
era. He had little knowledge and less appreciation of the Dar- 
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wiuian doctrine. Ho had not mastered the philosophy of evolution 
and he disliked it. “ About,” to quote the exact language he used 
to a friend during his last illness, “a future state, we nan know 
nothing, but there is something great.” These words, as they appear 
in type, boar little meaning ; their significance was derived from the 
tone in which they were uttered. In another conversation with one 
of his best and most illustrious friends, he said he had no fear of 
death, denied that he was a sceptic, and spoke with loving and tender 
reverence of the Lord's Prayer—though “ he had talked sceptically ” 
c—in which, he said, he found the most natural and frequent vent 
for his feelings. 

As with Hayward his social occupations were part of the serious 
business of his life, so his literary business, whatever for the time it 
might happen to be, was manifest in the field of his social occupations. 
Ho person who met Hayward in society could fail to know what 
occupied him at the moment in his study. When he had exhausted 
a subject with his pen on paper, he would press it home to his 
audience of privato friends with, if the metaphor be permissible, the 
bayonet point. Ho sooner had any artiole of his appeared than, 
especially if it happened to be of a controversial kind, he proceeded, 
to use his own phrase, to follow it up. His persistence was as 
intrepid as it was astounding. He gave his acquaintance no rest until 
they had not merely read what he had written, but assimilated it. 
He catechised the company in which he was at home upon it as a 
lecturer may catechise undergraduates with a view of discovering 
whether they have followed and understood his discourse. This 
method, not unnaturally, frequently led him into animated discus¬ 
sions. He was intolerant of contradiction, and often went to 
invective against those who presumed to differ from him. But if 
ho ventured more upon the licence which sooiety accorded him 
than others might have done, and in doing so occasionally trans¬ 
gressed the limit of politeness, he was generally ready with the 
amende , and, once satisfied that he had been unjust or discourteo\is, 
he seldom failed to make an adequate apology. Hor was he unfor¬ 
giving of casual wrongs. A friend once remarked, when he was in 
one of his most critical humours, that his translation of Faust was 
exceedingly—only a stronger adverb, or rather not an adverb at 
all, but a pas^jiarticiple, was employed—bad. He was very indignant 
at the mcmjent, but ho was soon conciliated, and he may well have 
found sjabstantial satisfaction in the circumstance, generously com- 
\flpahiated to him by the aggressor, that Carlyle, who was the chief 
theme of the conversation in question, declared of the nineteen trans¬ 
lations of Faust extant, Hayward's was the best. 

For some years past Hayward never exceeded and never fell 
short of four articles a year in the Quarterly Review. These were 
always looked forward to with the keenest expectation, and their 
author never failed to herald their advent in society. The income 
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which he made from hia pen was disproportionately and, in 
comparison, with the time he devoted to it, even Judio^usly small. 
Most of his mornings were given, to writing, and his way of work 
was this: Having collected all the books which told upon his sub¬ 
ject, he would devour whatever was essential in their contents, and 
would then ascertain who were the persons living most likely to give 
him original and authentic information. He then worried hia sub¬ 
ject as a dog worries a bone, and when his mind was filled with all 
the necessary knowledge he would concentrate every fact relevant 
to his theme into *a focus, and display in his treatment of it an 
omniscienoe, oombined with a lightness of touch, seldom if ever 
equalled in periodical literature. He did not produce the stately 
essay of Macaulay or Lockhart, but instead he gave the public a 
literary macidoinc, in whioh the hand of the artist was apparent 
throughout. Such, then, in brief, was Abraham Hayward, the man 
and the writer. In society, in letters, and in politics, he has left a 
place vaoant which will never be filled, nis writings are already 
part of English literature. His rare personal qualities are suffi¬ 
ciently attested by the extraordinary devotion and affection which 
waited upon his last hours, and by the brilliantly representative 
character of the mourners who met round his bier in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, three weeks ago. 

T. H. S. Escott. 

I have been favourod with this interesting reminiscence by one wbo knew Mr. 
Hayward well:—“ Naturally, like all men who have the courage of their opinions, Mr 
Hayward possessed enemies, and I have heard it asserted by some of these that ha 
never forgot a slight, even when the offender belonged to the weaker sex. From 
Hayward himself I received once some sort of confirmation of this. Years ago I was 
re-introduced to him.'for he had known me when a child, one morning in the Park, by 
a lady who was a friend of us both. He Seated himself by my side, and wo talked, 
at first, about old times. By-and-by, in answer to some remark of mine, ‘That 
rominds me,' said he, ‘ of the celebrated story of “Hymen.” ’ But 1 could not at that 
moment take any interest in ‘ Hymen.’ I had had an object in coming into the Park, 
whioh seemed to me, then, to be all-important. I was giving one of my first dinner¬ 
parties that very evening, to consist, so I had intended, of some twelve or fourteen con¬ 
genial guests, and Fate was trying hard, as Fate generally doe* try, upon such occasions, 
to arrange'that it should become a dinner of thirteen. I had come into the Park to look 
for a ‘ nutnero quatorze.' Before the story was finished I broke away, and darted across 
the gravel-walk to the railing which divided it from the ride. I had seen my ‘ numero 
quatorze' upon a prancing steed, and to secure him was but tho work of a moment. In 
that moment, however, Mr. Hayward had deported. He had risen abruptly, just after 
paying the chairman, my friend informed me, with a frown on his brow. ‘ He will 
never forgive you,’ She said tragically, * as long as you live!—you who wish to succeed 
in literature, have stupidly offended the severest critic of vour time!’ I was terrified, 
but made up my mind that when next I saw Mr. Hayward I would erfdeavour to atone. 
As it happened, however, owing to a combination of circumstances, it was nearly four 
years before I had an opportunity of doing so. Only quite lately I confessed to him 
what I had done—my supposed offence, my remorse and terror, my atonement. ‘ Would 
you really have been so hard and rolentless F’ I inquired; ‘and unless I had asked you foi , 
the end of that story should I never have been forgiven ?’ *1 should have forgiven yort^ 
I dare say,’ he answered, ‘ but perhaps I might have forgotten you too.’ And he then 
read mo a lecture upon the satisfaction which a man well-stricken in years may dori vo from 
perceiving that younger men—and more especially younger women—are anxious to avoid 
wounding their susceptibilities. It was tins almost feminine sensitivonoss, 1 think, 
which made him ever anxious to do a kind act or to say a kind word to a friond. He 
knew, from personal experience, the effect that only a word can produce, and I have 
known him to go out in bad weather and when every moment was precious, on purpose 
to tell some one something whioh he knew it would give them pleasure to hear.” 

“ Violet Fans.” 
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The eveptfulness of the session, so far as it has yet gone, has been in 
an inverse ratio to the political interest that it has excited. The 
debate on the Address has come to a conclusion; Sir Henry Brand 
has retired, and Mr. Arthur Peel has been appointed Speaker in his 
stead; the vote of censure, by the acceptance *of which the Peers 
rather announced their own impotence than stigmatised the Govern¬ 
ment, has been rejected in the House of Commons by af majority 
which proves conclusively that Ministers still possess* the confidence 
of Parliament; the attempt to agitate the country against the 
Cabinet on the ground of their Egyptian policy and the catastrophes 
in the Soudan has been made and has failed; the discussion, whether 
conducted at Westminster or on provincial platforms, has been less 
instrumental in weakening the Government than in giving fresh 
prominence to the intestine feuds of Conservatism, in demonstrating 
once again the obstructive energies and capacity of the Opposition. 
Most of this might have been confidently predicted a month ago— 
was, in fact, predicted in the pages of this Eeview. As for the 
future, E must speak for itself. We have as yet only arrived at the 
threshold of great events. The Prime Minister will probably intro¬ 
duce the new Beform Bill on the penultimate day of February, and, 
unless circumstances which it is impossible to foresee should inter¬ 
vene, the interest of the parliamentary session will be exclusively 
fixed on this. 


At such a moment and under suoh ciroumstanoes it is desirable to 
refer only in the briefest manner to what has happened since the 
houses assembled on the 5th of February. It was not till Lord 
Bandolph Churohill forced the hands of Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote that the vote of censure was announced. If he had 
not insisted upon moving the adjournment, the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition would have taken no action. As it is, five nights out of the fifteen 
devoted to the consideration of the Address, were occupied by Egypt. 
Parts of six mights and nearly the Whole of three were given to 
Ireland. The prolongation of the Egyptian discussion was, from the 
point of ylew of Conservative tacticians, a mistake. The chances are 
that Sjr Stafford Northcote would have indueed more members of the 
HouSe of Commons to go into the Conservative lobby if they had 
been invited to pass judgment upon the ministerial course and its 
consequences when the news of the fall of Sinkat and the butchery 
of Tewfik and his troops had arrived. The House of Lords disposed 
of the whole matter in about seven hours, and no one will say that they 


omitted to give dueconsideration in that period to any argument on either 
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side. The truth is, that in the House of Commons the Conservatives 
have been unable to conceal their real aim; They wish in the first 
place to delay the introduction of the Franchise measure, and in the 
second, upon any plea, no matter how flimsy, to discredit the GoveA- 
ment. If they can damage Ministers, on the score of what they 
have done or failed to do, in Egypt, then they think they can jeopar¬ 
dise the Beform Bill. They are reluctant to meet the proposal to 
assimilate the borough and county franchise with a flat negative. 
They are therefore the more anxious to manufacture impediments and 
difficulties in the path of the Bill. While they seem to denounce the 
Government for what has happened on the Nile or in the Soudan, 
they are mainly anxious to prevent Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues 
from carrying a Beform Bill. 

It is needless to recapitulate the course of events inside and 
outside Egypt since we last wrote. General Gordon has reached 
Khartoum, and is proving his loyalty to the Government which sent 
him on so important a mission. It was impossible that the narra¬ 
tives of disaster and massacre which have come to us from that 
remote region should not cause Englishmen deeply to reflect on the 
responsibilities they had incurred. But to recognise these is one 
thing, and to denounce the Ministers who have recognised them 
is another. There is not thus far the slightest reason for asserting 
that the country is disposed to do the latter. At Sheffield,'indeed, 
a popular meeting, protesting against the action of the Govern¬ 
ment, has been held. But Sheffield stands alone. It is—‘as for 
years it ‘has been—-under the domination of Jingoism to a degree 
unknown in any'other provincial capital. What has happened in 
London P Ten dayB since a meeting was held in the Prince's Hall, 
Piccadilly, for the purpose of censuring the Government. The 
chamber that was the scene of this demonstration is capable of con¬ 
taining some fifteen hundred persons. The gathering in the City a 
day or two earlier was an admitted failure. It therefore comes to 
thiB, that in the largest city of the world, with a population of nearly 
five millions, only fifteen hundred persons at an outside reckoning 
can bO found to give expression to the feeling of popular indignation 
against Ministem. It is farther important to bear in mind that the 
building in which this took place was not at thfe East-end, not in 
any one of the districts chiefly inhabited by the labouring classes, 
but in the most modish thoroughfare of the West-end, and that 
admission was only granted to approved applicants for tickets. 

While, then the Ministerialists can look back upon the first debate. 3 
of the session with satisfaction, the Conservatives may well discover, 
the more closely they examine it, fresh reason for regret. It 
would be Superfluous now to criticise the language or to refute 
the statements of Lord Bandolph, Churchill. His policy may be 
summed up in the simple comment that it consists of abusing the 
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Government. He has shown once more that he possesses the courage 
of his professions, and that, in his opinion, the chief object of an 
Opposition should be indiscriminately to oppose. But Whatever may 
be thought of Lord Randolph Churchill’s statesmanship,, no one can 
deny that he is a power. He could, at the present moment, command 
provincial audiences far larger and more enthusiastic than those 
which respond to the announcement either that Lord Salisbury or 
Sir Stafford Northcote was to appear. The recrudescence of the old 
controversy as to the leadership of the Conservative party, is a 
matter which intimately concerns Lord Randolph Churchill. The 
managers of the Opposition, however much they may disapprove his 
efforts, cannot disregard them. He has made himself indispensnblo 
to tho titular chiefs who have, from time to time, denied his authority 
and repudiated his action. The debate on the vote of censure has 
shown that there is no appreciable diminution of the strength of 
the Government. It has shown, also, that before the Conservatives 
can reasonably hope to come to place and power, Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote must settle terms with Lord Randolph 
Churchill. We are told that the Ministerial victory in the division 
was of the kind known as Pyrrhic, and that the moral triumph 
rested with the Conservatives. The event will show whether this 
moral triumph may not have been a good deal more Pyrrhic than its 
material and indisputable counterpart. 

Nor has the Government less reason to congratulate itself on the 
Merv debate which preceded the voting of the address, than on the 
general results which the discussion established. The Turcoman 
clans have offered their submission to the Czar. Merv is distant from 
Herat by as many miles as London is distant from Manchester; 
but what will Russia gain by becoming tho suzerain of the Merv 
oasis and its inhabitants ? Supposing Russia to be advancing on 
Herat, the Turcomans could not render her greater assistance as 
subjects than they could have done as allies. If the former have 
submitted to Russia, and fresh action on the part of England is 
necessary, it is j>erfectly within our power to help the Ameer of 
Cabul in strengthening Herat. The tone adopted by Sir Charles 
Eilke in his masterly speech summing up the debate that arose 
on Mr. Edward Stanhope’s motion, has been received as satis¬ 
factory by • most of the opponents of the Government It is 
indeed desirable that Russia should plainly understand we will 
not permit (her occupation of Afghanistan. Meanwhile, how 
ri^cidwis-'is the fashion in which we have for some years past 
been endeavouring to secure the good wishes and confidence of 
Russia. We shall, it is to be trusted, hear nothing more of these 
plausible, hypocritical, and absolutely impracticable arrangements, as 
little dignified to England as they are to Russia, by which the utter¬ 
most limit of the Russian advance is to be unalterably fixed. If we 
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are to interfere peremptorily to check the Russian progress, we must 
be prepared to go to war. In this case we should be meditating a war 
with Russia Outside India to prevent the contingency of a war inside 
India. But there is something else to be said. Granting that England 
and Russia are rivals in the East—although Lord Beaconsfield said that 
Asia was large enough to contain the destinies of the two countries— 
what then ? No person can suppose that by the tremendous efforts 
which Russia is now alleged to be making, by the military movements 
she is said to be taking, and by the railways which she is projecting, 
she can fail to be dissipating her resources and so far diminishing her 
power of attack. On the whole, therefore, it seems that the debate 
raised by Mr. Stanhope left the subject where it was two or three 
months, or for that matter, two or three years ago. 

At the same time the fact cannot be ignored that the submission of 
the Merv Turcomans to the Czar coincides with, or’follows very closo 
upon, the newly-established understanding between Russia and Ger¬ 
many. Alexander III. finished the work his father began. The 
chance of a Franco-Russian offensive alliance, and of the hegemony 
over the Southern Slavs, was lost, partly by the deaths of Skobeleff 
and Gambetta, partly by the aversion of Servians and Bulgarians to 
Panslavism. Russia found on her way to Constantinople, not only 
Austria, but the small nations she had liberated from the 
Turks, and, wisely or unwisely, she gave up the struggle for 
Constantinople, and betook herself to seek the “key to the sea” 
somewhere else. This explains the sudden change in hor atti¬ 
tude towards Germany, the friendly meetings of the Russian military 
attaoM, Prince Dolgorousky, at Frederichsruhe, with Prince Bis¬ 
marck and the Prussian War Minister, the removal of Russian 
troops from the German frontier, and the recasting of Russian 
representatives in the three western capitals. The mere transfer of 
Prince Orloff from, Paris to Berlin implies a revolution in Rus¬ 
sian politics. There is no other diplomatist in the Russian chancel- 
lerie whose person alone indicates as friendly an attitude towards 
the power he is officially accredited to as that of Prince Orloff. He 
is the counterpart of Ignatieff. As the latter will always he the evil 
spirit of the State where he represents Russia, so Orloff will ever prove 
her guardian angel. Ignatieff would be chosen to deliver a declara¬ 
tion of war; Orloff to offer a treaty of alliance. As long as France 
presented the possibility of a future Russian ally, Orloff was m his 
place at the Russian embassy in the Rue St. Dominique; as soon as 
this possibility was gone, Orloff’s occupation in Paris was gone also. 
His predecessor in Berlin, M. de Sabouroff, was a secret parti¬ 
san of the Muscovite party, intent upon eliminating German influ¬ 
ence at home and abroad. Prince Orloff has never identified him¬ 
self with any of those parties; and although, when in Paris, he culti¬ 
vated French friendship, he comes to Berlin as a friend of Prince 
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Bismarck, resuming their old intimacy. Of inferior importance 
is the transfer of Baron Mohrenheim from London to Paris. It 
is well known that Mohrenheim is a poiitioal nopentity, who 
owes his elevation from his obscure post as minister in Copenhagen 
to the favour he enjoyed amongst the members of the three reigning 
families in Russia, Denmark, and England. When in London, in 
order to earn a diplomatic roputation, he did his best, during the 
Danube Conference, to thwart its success and to sow discord between 
Austria and Roumania; but the Conference ended with the Danube 
Treaty, and a final acquiescence of the Roumanians in Austrian 
wishes. In France he will be impotent. Rusfaia leaves France and 
Europe to themselves. 

II.—FINANCE. 

The February number of this Review was scarcely in the hands of 
the public, when the financial world was convulsed by one more 
discovery of amazing frauds. And like those that ocourred in the 
latter part- of 1833, it was again the Stock Exchange which formed 
the arena where the depredator committed his crimes. The story of 
Blakeway’s robberies, forgeries, and what not, is already tolerably 
well known. He succeeded to the control of an old and well 
reputed business, and, not content with its handsome profits, specu¬ 
lated and lost. The losses led him to steal and cheat, and in the 
course 6f a few months' time, two years at most, it is said, he con¬ 
trived to amass liabilities to the extent of £800,000, or more. So 
disastrous have his operations been, that the dividend which will be 
yielded by the estate of the bankrupt firm is not expected to exceed 
2s. in the £ on that prodigious total 

Owing to the oircumstances and methods of this man’s defalcations, 
a kind of scare fell upon banking circles in the City, and ever since 
the 30th of January a day has hardly passed without alarms and 
rumours. Credit has been strained, beneath an apparently calm sur¬ 
face, almost to breaking point, and feelings of doubt and anxiety 
haunt men’s minds to an extent which before long may be productive 
of the greatest mischief. Names have been canvassed and the oredit 
of banks called in question during the month now closing to a degree 
that outsiders can have no conception of. A sort of universal 
scepticism has grown up, and the questions, “ Who amongst us is 
honest ? Whom can we trust ? ” get only doubts and soofis for 
an$w6r. A temper of this kind is nearly t sure to breed mischief. It 
accepts oatastrophes like that of Blakeway’s as forewarnings, and looks 
for more to come. Men like the defaulters whose deeds have come 
to light within the past six months are not the only sinners, it is 
roundly declared. They are but the advanced guard of a host of 
similar criminals. The speculation which was disastrous in their 
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case was not oonfined to them* It, on the contrary, extends'to names 
of the greatest repute in the Cfity; iihbs travelled into the markets 
for produce 9 s wellw into those for stocks and shares, and all round 
the losses have been incalculable: « Is it reasonable to suppose that 
all except* few rogues or foadmeu dan escape the consequences of 
these lassos P ' 

This is'the tone of the prevailing sentiment, and the reader will see 
that it augurs danger. We do not take it upon us to soy how for 
the inferences are just,* it is enough that they are drawn, anddrawn on 
every side. A paltry advance of \ per cent, in the official discount 
rate of the Bank of'England was interpreted by the money market 
to mean |hat the directors suspected further revelations; the selling 
of large amounts of first-class securities on the eve of the mid- 
February Stoek Exchange settlement was asserted to signify that 
some leading firms were in distress, and so forth. The immediate 
consequences of an attitude of mind of this description is a decided 
chill to everything approaohing business activity* When confidence 
between man and man is shaken, enterprise and adventure ctfe alike 
impossible. Trade drags along without force or animation, and 
prudent people confine their dealings to the narrowest limit con¬ 
sistent with keeping their business alive. 

We must confess that it is hard to see how trade is to emerge 
from this slough without first passing through something of the 
nature of an acute crisis. Once distrust has permeated the business 
community, like yeast it is bound to ferment there and cause ex¬ 
plosions.^ The mere paralysis that overtakes enterprise prevents 
those who have fallen into difficulties from retrieving their position. 
Losses, be they those of banks or of mercantile houses or of mere specu¬ 
lators on the market, cannot be recovered. They have a tendency— 
an irresistible tendency-—to swell and become unbearable rather than 
to diminish. Prices drop from lack of enterprise, and hence mar¬ 
kets are overwhelmed by the inrush of produce which an over- 
extension of credit has oalled into existence. Times of depression 
like these try not only men’s credit and stability, but their staying 
power, their honesty of purpose, and their capacity to face misfortune. 
While the storm laBts we must expect to see the strong fail often and 
the weak become criminals. The situation we have thus tried to 
describe accounts for the singular uneventfulness of the month. A 
great collapse took place, and then came a stunned ealm. “ We 
wait, and do nothing that^we can avoid doing,” sums up the finan¬ 
cial history of February. 

Much has naturally been said about the Stock Exchange since 
Blakeway’s disappearance. The dealers who took " differences 1 'haaeS 
this man at the expense of his clients fortnight after fortnight, latterly 
with a very shrewd suspicion that his course was, to soy the least of 
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it, an embarrassed one, are roundly declared by some to be nothing’ 
better than ’“re&ettefcs of steUn goods',*’ and. even more temperate 
people join fn the indiscriminate aWse which* fs* heaped upon this 
body. *" If .the Stodk Exchange us tg -mointain^ite hojd.- on 'public 
confidence, i^.nttst reform its ways, chick the* rCckieBs gambling 
which prevails, and take better measures for securing the*prc$Hty 6f 
the- byekp^S' who stand in a fiduciary relation towardsdKe outside pub 
lie,*” it jfroften said. From one point of view this appeals to"$e sound 
doctrine. * Unfortunately, however, all such dicta are based upon the 
’assumption that the Stock Exchange is an institution* primarily 
designed, to facilitate the investment of individual savings-in interest- 
bearing securities. Were that really the case, then * wl should 
say no words could be too severe when applied in condemnation of 
the habit of business which facilitates crimes like those of 
Warden and Blakeway. But this is not the primiry i object 
of- the Stock Exchange at all, and never has been r sd, any 
nfore 4;han the primary object of Tettersall’s is investment indorses. 
The Stofek Exchange is a gambling institution first and a resort for 
investors afterwards. As a gambling institution it is admirably 
constituted; its rules are as perfect and as honest as all reasonable men 
could-fdesire, and its character is neither better nor worse than that 
of those who frequent it, and who put its machinery in motion. To all 
the accusations flung at the institution in times like these its members 
usually reply, “We are not the sinners. The public will gamble and 
cheats uni the public should bear the blame.” This argument ^scarcely 
apjpfiqslin Blakeway’s case, but it is usually pat enough^tnfl not 
with oil! cogency at any time. Gambling, more or Icbs veiled^ forms 
ninety*.nine hundredths of the business done by every member p/the 
Stock Exchange and by his clients from one year’s end to the other. 
The spirit of speculation is deep rooted in the habits of the English 
people, and has its good as well as its bad side. Occasionally the 
Stock Exchange, which exists as one means of gratifying this adven¬ 
turous spirit, reveals a very ghastly story of ruin, and it is therefore 
hooted at. That is unfair. The Stock Exchange is what its habitude 
have made it—neither better nor worse. If frauds and stealing 
predominate, then it must be because the public, whose bets on the 
prices pf stocks support the Stock Exchange, have become demoralised. 
This itch to obtain wealth without labour, to flourish and live at ease 
by throws of ’the dice, must have made men reckless and impervious 
either to moral considerations or to shame. The Stock Exchange 
reflects this state of society, just as it will reflect a worse or a better 
state wbfen these exist. The habit of raving at it as the cause of the 
oce&sionally perpetrated by its Agency is therefore a mere 
attempt to lay the blame in the wrong quarter. 

February 26, 1884. 
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HOMERIC TROY. 

“ Troja ” is the third of the volumes in which Dr. Schliemann has 
related and interpreted his excavations on the'mound of Hissarlik. 
“Trdy ” ,(1875) expounded a theory which was modified in “Rios” 
(1880^* The theory of “Ilios” is now fundamentally changed in 
“Troja.” “Troja ” has one advantageover itspredecessors. Hie exca¬ 
vations at Hissarlil^have boon examined by two eminent architects, 
Dr. W. Dorpfeld an<LDr. J. Hofler. So far as their observations are 
embodied in “ Troja,” it possesses a value which was wanting to 
“ Troy ” and to “ Ilios.” For me, who have always fully recognised Dr. 
Schliemann’s distinguished merits as an explorer, while I have been 
unable toacoepthis theories, the appearance of “Troja” may reasonably 
be a source of gratification. It is an admission that my criticisms 
on A Ilios” were essentially correct. Nor can the satisfaction derived 
from this source be impaired by the circumstance that, like other 
critics, living and dead, of Dr. Schliemann, I experience in Troja” 
treatment of a kind whioh is, happily, almost obsolete in literature. 1 

As to Messrs. Sayce and Mabaffy, the manner in which they have 
thought proper to write concerns themselves alone. It is of no 
practical moment to students of the questions at issue. Mr. Sayce 
says thatnowhere but in England ” would such a person as myself 
have had the presumption to express any opinion on the subject of 
Ilomerjc Troy; and the rebuke could scarcely have been formulated 
with graver severity, since our island is the same in which Mr. 
Sayce has lately published three books of Herodotus. With regard 
to Dr. Schliematfa’s remark, “ that it is no part of the duty of a 
discoverer to waste his time in giving his critics elemfentary lessons J 
in archaeological science,” instructed persons will generally concmhe 
with him. Lessons of that character could not profitably be imparts*® 

(1) “In this vast volumo there are three or four most personal and hitter onala/of the 
on Mr. Jebb, who has ventured to hold an opinion different from that of Dr./ 
mann, as to the precise meaning of his discoveries. Terms of personal insult breathe 
tossed about, chiefly by the Ivlsovpot ” [Prof, A. II. Sayce, of Queen's CollegAk® general 
and Prof. J . P. Mahaffy, of Dublin]; “ ‘ pedantry,’ 4 envy,’ and ‘ charlat/ greater part 
charges made or coarsely insinuated .”—Saturday Mevtew, December 8, 1883Testreverence 
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by an eminent excavator, who was tinder the impression that a 
certain building was a Greek temple until his architects explained 
to bim that it was “ merely the substruction of a Homan portico ” 
(“ Troja,” p 207). Nor would the value of the lectures have been 
enhanced by the novelty of such discoveries as that which Dr. Sohlie- 
mann possibly owes to his English ally, Mr. Sayce—that swords 
were unknown to the English before the Norman Conquest. On 
this, Mr. Freeman has lately observed 1 : “When Dr. Schliemann 
goes nut of his way to make such an astounding misstatement as 
this, out of his own department, one begins to |>ut less faith in him 
in his own department ” 

The department which Dr. Schliemann has really made his own is 
not “ archaeological science ” of any period. It is practical explora¬ 
tion by the spade. To his pre-eminent merits in that province no 
one could easily have given more emphatic or more cordial acknow¬ 
ledgment than has repeatedly been rendered by myself. The 
intrinsic merit of Dr. Schliemann’s persevering exoavations is not 
diminished—it receives a new and almost pathetic commendation 
—by the fhet that his early education had not qualified him to form 
a critioal estimate of their results. Only the other day, I received a 
letter from a most eminent German archaeologist, 2 whoso name is 
known wherever Greek archroology is seriously studied ; and, with 
bis permission, I may quote some words from it:—“In Germany, 
at least, we are wont to make a strict distinction between Dr. Schlie- 
raann’s real merits as on enthusiastic, energetic, and extremely 
fortunate explorer, and the conclusions which he uses to draw from 
his finds, as well as the dilettantism with which he deals with 
scientific questions/* That is precisely the distinction which I have 
always most carefully drawn. Injudicious partisans of Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann, such as Messrs. Sayce and Mahaffy, seek to represent criticism 
of his theories as if it were disparagement of his labours. 3 This is 
an expedient which they can scarcely hope to render successful by 
the habitual use of unmeasured language. The charge of detraction 


is one which recoils. No disparagement is so damaging as that 

which obscures a man’s genuine merit by noisily olaiming for him 

a kind of merit which he does not possess. 

I shall now endeavour to state, briefly and clearly, the main points 

of the question as it stands. Such a statement is not superfluous. 

/'Dios” and “Troja” mustberead together. The latter constantly refers 

the former, and is not intelligible without it. These two' volumes 

™~Wther oontain upwards of 1,200 pages. Whether they are diffuse 

Tetter of opinion; to me they appear so That they are confused, 

the f< Vestionable. 
etarved\ 

\tofor, Januiry 6, 1884 (2) Professor Michaelis 

(1) Preonut*>uthoritj m archaeology has pronounced in favour of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Elements in kfr Stillman trulj says (New York Nattun, March 0, 1884) 
connection with 
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la “Ilios,” seven ,e <kt’m” are distinguished among the remains laid 
bare at Hissarlik." The topmost, according to t>r. $eh]lietiiaa# was 
the historioGreek Ilium; below this, a Lydian city} the®* five pro* 
historic rities, one below another. The third from the botfom*-* 
commonly called the “ Third City ’’-—was Homer’s Troy. * *» 

1. In oriticising *’ Ilios,” the first point to which I drew attention was 
that the scheme of stratification appeared arbitrary, and was probably, 
in some respects at least, incorrect- On the shewing of “Ilios” itself, 
it was manifest that the lines between some of the strata were drawn 
on the strength of evidence which was either ambiguous, or alto¬ 
gether inadequate. “Troja” nowadmits that the stratification as given 
in “Ilios” was incorrect. When the two architects had examined tho 
remains in 1862 they convinced Dr. Scbliemann of this. And the 
errors affect precisely that region of the deposit which was most 
important to his Trojan hypothesis—vis., the lower strata. The 
line between the “Third City”, (the “Troy” of “Dios”), and the 
Second City, next below it, had been wrongly drawn. Remains 
which nsally belonged to the latter had been ascribed to the former. 
The “Second City” of “ Ilios” proves to have been merely the acro¬ 
polis of a town which had extended beyond the mound into the 
plain. But this is not all, nor does “Troja” tell all. “Ilios ” distin¬ 
guished seven cities, the second from the top being a “ Lydian city.” 
The solo ground for assuming its existence was that, at a depth of 
six to six-and-a-half feet, pottery had been found which was said to 
be unlike any other found at Hissarlik. In the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” 
of September 29, 1882, Dr. Dorpfeld gave an outline of the results 
which he had obtained by his prolonged examination of Hissarlik in 
that year. He distinguished six settlements only. “When Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann reckons seven cities,” wrote the architect, “ he counts the so- 
called Lydian city: of which, however, as he himself remarks in 
‘Ilios,’ no walls whatever are extant, but only pottery.” Is it not a 
reasonable, or rather an unavoidable inference, that in Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
opinion the “Lydian city ” was imaginary ? In “Troy” (1875) the 
“ Lydian city” had as yet no existence; and wo might have expeoted 
that it would have disappeared from “ Troja,” But this, it was 
perhaps thought, would be too much of a victory for the unbelievers. 
Lx “Troja,” therefore, the Lydian city still exists, though its existence 
is obviously slurred over: and the statements about the “Lydian 
pottery axe very remarkable. At page 238 this pottery is de 
scribed as “entirely diffesent,” not only,from the other “prehisto* 
pottery, 1 * bnt “ from all Greek and Roman pottery ever met 
But at page 218 we had been told that certain pottery found i^hich 
stratum of the historic Ilium “ somewhat resembles the inde¬ 
pottery ”! Again, the “Lydian pottery ” has “ some rescErinterpo- 
to Hellenic pottery of date “ between the fifth and ninth^a of tho 

j> y 2 father seem 
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u.e.” found at Bundrbashi (“ Troja,” page 268,) This “ Lydian ” 
pottery, then, seems to afford but slender cause' for assigning a 
stratum of six inches to a hypothetical city, o£ which the most skilful 
architmt was entirely unable to recognise the slightest vestige I 
Whatever Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Sayce may see fit to do, most 
other people will probably efface this “Lydian city” from the list of 
settlements. In “ Troy,” and also in “ Ilios,” a diagram of the strata 
was given. In “ Troja ” there is no diagram. Possibly it was thought 
undesirable to exhibit in so lucid a form the errors of the stratifica- 
• tion in “ Ilios.” And perhaps the architects wquld have declined 
responsibility for the “ Lydian city.” Thus I am now confessed to 
have been right on my first main point. The stratification, as given 
in “ Ilios,” was incorrect. 

2. My next point was that if any “ city ” at Hissarlik could be 
regarded as having given rise to the Homeric legend, it certainly 
could not be the “ Third City ”—the Troy of “ Ilios.” The destruc¬ 
tion of the Third City had been only, partial; that of the Second 
City had been complete: so far, I urged, the Second City had fc better 
claim. Here, again, my criticism is justified by “ Troja.” The “ Third 
City ” is Dr. Schliemann’s Troy no longer. He now adopts as Troy 
the very city which I recommended to his attention—the Second 
City I 1 But, while the attacks on me in “ Troja” are so frequept and 
so violent; there is not a word in acknowledgment that this radical 
change in his entire theory of Hissarlik is one which my criticisms 
had anticipated. 

While the Third City was still his Troy, Dr. Schliemann was 
obliged to assume that the Homeric city had been wholly confined to 
the mound, an area of some 235 yards by 325. Where, then, was 
the famous acropolis P A less daring theorist might have hesitated; 
but not so the distinguished explorer. He replied that “lofty ” and 
“ windy ” Troy had really possessed no acropolis at all 

“ I now therefore assert most positively that Troy was limited to the small 
surface of this hill; that its am is accurately marked by its great surrounding 
wall, laid open by mo in many places; that the city had no aoropolis, and that 
the Pergamus is a pure invention of Homer.” (“ Troy,” p. 18,187$). 

For Dr. Schliemann, who believed in the historical accuracy of the 
“ Iliad,” to use his own words, “ as in the Gospel itself” (“ Troy,” p. 

° 17), this must have been somewhat of a trial. But, as he then could 
v ‘ assert most positively ” that Troy had no acropolis, so h? ean now 
‘ ®-ert most positively that \t had-one. The Second City was the 
fT ®'uolis of Troy, according to the new theory. The lower town 
watte^y waa pX a i n . Meanwhile, the Third City has not only 
ft iestl Spped of its Homeric honours, hut has been pronounced by 

Elem e^-" f ^thol c ^‘ cmaim ^cognised that Mr. Jcbb waB right." —Saturday Scvtew on 
ccmnectio fr. Stillman truly pays v 
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Dr. Dorpfeld, thearchitCet,tab®&£ **» small and 

wretched village.", One po&sasioft, hoover; remains 1 U It? After 
the mine have been correctly redistributed between the Seoond and 
Third Cities, the Third city still retains “ flam’s Palace."^ This 
ruined edifioe exhibits the ground-plan of four rooms—the largest 
measuring 24 feet 4'inches by JjtfS#; the smallest, 7 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet 6 inches. “That this house is really the King's palace seems 
evident from its'sire," Dr, Schliemann observed in “Troy ” {p. 20). 
And in “ Ilios " (p. 327) he maintained that, “ with its upper storeys 
and its dependencies/’it might have contained “ even more than 100 
rooms, smaller or larger," and so might have lodged Priam's house¬ 
hold of some 150 persons. A German eritio of Dr. Schliemann, 
Professor Stark, confessed to a desire for some further proof that the 
King who had lived in this house was really Priam. “If Stark,” 
Dr. Schliemann rejoined, “will prove to me that he was called 
Schmidt, then I will call him Schmidt." 1 What number of storeys 
Dr. Schliemann conceived the house to have had is a thing which 
will never perhaps be known. No trace of a prehistoric “lift” 
seems to occur at Hissarlik—an appliance which the humbler members 
of Priam's enormous family would probably have devised if they 
had lived in that palace. And this agrees with the conclusion which 
“ Troja'’ now proclaims—that “Priam’s palace,” the “royal mansion” 
of “ Ilios,% “ had nothing whatever to do with the original Troy ”! 
Moreover, the houses of the Third City (the old Troy), “ with but 
few exceptions, cannot have been more than one storey high” 
(“Troja,” p. 176). A minor, but not unamusing, consequence follows 
from the new hypotl&sis. The Third City had been only partially 
destroyed. While Troy was the Third City, Mr. Mahaffy under¬ 
took to show that, in the belief of the anoients, Troy itself had 
been only partially destroyed. This was not an easy brief to hold, 
seeing that the capital feature in the whole ancient tradition is that 
the overthrow of Troy was complete and final. But special plead¬ 
ing is versatile, and the opportune argument was duly fttmished. 
Nouy however, the partially destroyed town is Troy no longer. 
Troy ts the Second City—the central fact about which, as Dr. Schlie- 


ve 


(1) ‘fSobald mix nber Stark boweist, dam er Schmidt hiess, werde ich lhn Schmidt 
nonnen’* ] Brentano, Zwr ZBsung for trojanitchtn Zfagt, p. 17. In his later easay, Tt out i 
md Ntu+tlion {1882), Hr. Brontano remarked that my criticisms on the Mwburgh Ttmc\ 
and the Jiurfotf if SttUemc Studies appeared ie “ have bad a somewhat sobering effect ” 
certain o i Dr. Sehliemann’s partisans in England. Anxious to show that no such 
had been produced, Mr. Mahaffy, in the Ae&dmy of Oct. 21, 1882, made a 'V____ 
personal onslaught on Dr. Bientano, without even attempting to meet his orgxf&S®®- 
Since then Dr. Brentano has diod, tender circumstances which would have disanftt agree 
nary vindictiveness. Dr. Brentano was a learned and candid cntic, whose ml a |jJ e 
was his frankness. Even in “ Troja,” the palm for bad taste belongs to thonr , . 

which Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Mahaffy allude, with thinly-veiled exuiy® 
fact that Dr. Brontano died by his own hand. jjrce from tho 

eon logical 
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maim repeatedly telle us, is that its destruction was complete! 
Either, therefore, Mr. Mahaffy had not proved hisfcafte, or, if he 
had proved it, then he would have shown that the evidc&de of anti¬ 
quity conflicted with Dr. Schliemann’a present results.' As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Mahaffy’s paradox has long ago received the easy refuta¬ 
tion which it invited/ But it is remarkable that the corrected 
results of Hissarlik itself should have brought so swift a nemesis on 
his attempt to strain the evidence of literature and history into accord 
with a prescribed thesis. And it is hardly less curious, as an illus- 
• tration of the logical incoherence pervading “ Troja,” that the defunct 
paradox should be reproduced in one of the appendices, as if it were 
a document confirming, instead of contravening, Dr. Schliemann’s 
latest conclusions. ' > 

3. “ Troja ” thus admits the correctness of my essential critioisn»s 
on “ Ilios ”—viz. (1) those which related to the scheme of stratifica¬ 
tion; (2) those which concerned the choice of a “prehistoric oity” 
to represent Homeric Troy, There was, however, a third point on 
which I offered suggestions. This point, though not material to my 
general position, affects the degree of antiquity which is to be 
assigned to the city now identified with Troy. Dr. Sohlieinann and 
Mr. Sayce have devoted a large space in “ Troja " to my views on 
this point. It is, on that account, only the more desirable to State 
the matter calmly and clearly. I 

In the “ Allgemiene Zeitung ” of September 29,1882, Dr. Dorpfeld 
gave the following facts regarding the strata next above the “ Second 
City " (now called Troy). No. 3 from the bottom (the old u Troy”) 
was a mere village confined to the mound; if was partly destroyed 
by fire. No. 4 was a small and poor town, extending over the 
mound more widely than No. 3, but confined to the mound. No. 5 
was a more considerable town, which may have extended beyond the 
mound, but of which the exact limits oannot be fixed. Of No. 6 


(the “ Lydian City ” boing ignored) the architect said : “ A sixth 
and last settlement we find above the buildings of the fifth epoch, 
namely, the Roman Ilium. To honour ‘the kindred city' the 
Homans erected on the acropolis handsome temples, porticoes, and 
monuments.” In conclusion, he added;— 


“ Of course, the question as to the age of all the different settlements is not 
“lx-decided by the above description of their actual state. We s^nfibtfchere go 
closely into this question; although it does not peem very djj&oult to 
.■.rmonise all the historical notices of the various demolitions and restorations with 
^ ' 'acts derivable from the ruins f 
thwat tf. 


fitamestlS the ^ oumt ^ °f Hellenic Studies, Vol. iii., pp. 203—217, where I have given a do- 
w iwer to Ins contentions, many of which rest on sheer jmisapprehonsions of Greek 
(11 EWori® vo Pages on tho subjoct in “ Ilios ” (686 ff.) were simply a tdchaujfe of Grote, 
Elemcnts''uth<£, xv > PP* 436—431), seasoned with language ( of characteristic vehomenco. 
connection fr Si” Troja” has nothing new, except the curiojus disclosure that Mr. Mahaffy 
j. so of the Persian power to have begun' in tho latter half of the sixth 



the foots ot tne,W^¥onjfll 7 -" ,,^ 

to whwffi he alluded. No other disasters or restorations are record. 

I pubKshed my owh interpretation of Dr, Dorp-. 
feld^^Sment. A* to No. 3, the question wheth^ it reprints 
the Greek (Aeolio) settlement in its earliest and poorest phase isi of 
comparatively small interest, and may for the present be left aside. 
But Uo. 6 being the Roman Ilium, and therefore dating from the 
restoration by Sulla after the destruction by FSmbria in 85 b.c., it is 
not difficult to “harmo^se” No. 4 and No. 5 with the “ historical 
notices.” So, 4 , confined to -the mound, perfectly agrees pi its 
general character with the Greek Ilium of the 5th century Betaken 
by Charidemus about 359 b.c.; a poor and weak place, which was 
merely a kwuottoK^, or small country town, next above the rank ot 
a “ village” (<r« uw), until it was raised to the dignity of a or 

“city” by Alexander. No\ 5 represents the upper town of the 
Macedonian Ilium, which was embellished by Lysimachus, arc. 
301—-281 b.o., and was destroyed by Fimbria in 85 b.c. / . , „ 

To any one who reads between the lines in the * ■ Allgememe Zeitung 
of Sepfcenaber 29, 1882, it is manifest that this is the interpretation 
to whioMDr. Dorpfeld pointed. And in the “Allgememe Zeitung of 
March 30, 1883, he referred to my interpretation as one which tends 
“ to hartnonise in a simple manner the actual condition, of the rums 
with* historical tradition.” Dr, Dorpfeld has always strictly confined 
himself;to speaking as an. architect. If architecture cannot prove- 
theip hp he Hellenic, neither does it warrant the conclusion that 
they, fej prehistoric. - 

. ^&pja,” accordingly, isnow judiciously silentas to architectural en 1- 
denCe fer tiie prehistoric character of these settlements. Dr. Sonlie- 
piaxm^s argument is now concentrated on the contention thatt ey 
are^bisforio, because objects taken from the diggings at precisely; 
the^^p^hs bear a prehistoric character. 1 will now examine + 1 

argument. ‘ * " r 

lAthe : . first place, it is necessary to understand the sense m — 

the ter& V stratification ” applies .to ■ the remains at H ^ged 
When renters find each stratum identified with a city, they nf S g ree 
t.'hinlr of the cities as forming, a series of regular layers, ot a |,j e to 
of another, like trays ili a cabinet. As Dr. Dorpfeld ho% does in 
this' is not the case. The “ Second City ” (now Troy) t Q f r om the 
a plane surface, formed over th® whole area of the moujj^en logical 
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tho remains of meaner buildings beneath. 41 plane surface of the 
same hind had been prepared for the i^oman Blum (subsequent to 
80 b.c.) of the topmost stratum. But these two are the n <miy such 
cases. No regular plane surface was formed for the buildings of the 
third, the fourth, or the fifth settlement. Here there is no dean 
cleavage of horizontal strata. Eemains of the same period occur at 
unequal elevations. Eemains of different periods occur at Approxi¬ 
mately the same elevation. “ Stratification ” is a term which cannot 
be applied within this middle zone of deposit in the same sense as it 
con be applied to the entire middle zone as contrasted either (1) with 
the large prehistorio city below it, or (2) with the Boman Ilium 
above it. Within the middle zone itself, it is less correct to speak of 
architectural “strata” than of “periods,” or “epochs;” and the 
latter tern was, in fact, used by Dr. Dorpfeld in this connection. A 
foot-note in “ Ilios” (page 588) admits this 

“ It iftay be that there ate a few vessels belonging to the third city whioh 
have been classed under the fourth, and again afbw belonging to the fourth 
which have been classed under the fifth city, or vice versd ; indeed, thia is utmost 
unavoidable, owing to the inequality of the level of these last three cities.” 

Now, when Dr. Sohliemann argues that a particular city is pre¬ 
historic, on the sole ground (architecture having failed hitfi) that 
objects alleged to have belonged to it are prehistoric, the first question 
is, How are we to be sure that the given object really belonged to 
that “ oity ? ” and not to another P If we are to admit such evidence 
in such a relation, we must assume—(1) That the depth at which 
the object occurred was exactly recorded at the moment when 
the, object was taken out of the earth; (2) that the place in the 
mound where it occurred was recorded with a like exactness. As 
the facts stated above have shown, depth alone would not suffice 
to decide the question as between settlements 3, 4, and 5. But 
wo have absolutely no means of controlling the excavator's,accuracy 
in either of these two respects. His demand is that w# should 
presume the notes which he or his overseers (“Bios,” page 583) 
took at each moment to have been precise* in both respects, Even 
on the part of an explorer who had established the highest repute 
for accuracy and candour, the demand would be a large one. * We, 
to whom this demand is addressed, can only endeavour to form a 
judgment as to the probability of Buch sustained and manifold 
^curacy on the part of Dr. Schliemann and bis overseen. In 
s endeavour “ Troja ” gives important assistance. At page 182 
ead*• 1 > i 

the second city belong also the thousands of objects which I'had found 
loined ruins, and which I had formerly attributed erroneously to the 

unont.Nearly all the objects discussed and represented in 

chapter on the third city, pp. 330 to 514, £fos. 190-933, really 
second, the burnt city.” } 

say, “ the objects of human industry ” in these settle- 
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city. now^rticularly beg tb© attention ok tha .vender to 

the following instance*• it U of capital significance- for t|e whole 
question here at issue. In "Troy” (p. 294 1375) the.figttred object, 
No. $11, it thus described 


"NO. 311. Terra-ootta disc, pieroed with two holes and stamped with the 
Head of a Warrior** 'Ikmarkabh for the depth (8 to.)” 

This object, then, was especially remarkable for the depth (con¬ 
sidering its advanced style of workmanship) at which it was found, 
viz., 8 metres, or about 26 feet 3 inches, below the snrfaoe, Ho. 210 , on 
the same page, a terra-cotta disc, stamped with a swan and an antelope, 
has the same emphatic note added to it— “ Remarkable for the depth” 
having been found at 6 metres, or about 19 feet 8 inches. And, at if 
these emphatic notes were not enough,—as if to place it beyond all 
doubt that these " remarkable depths ” had been registered at the 
time, and that there was no mistake about them,—we there read 
in the accompanying text (p. 294) that each Of these terra-cottas— 

“ Was found at a depth of 8 meters (26 feet). These two are the first terra¬ 
cottas which 1 hare hitherto discovered below a depth of 2 meters (0J feet).” 

Willtt be believed that in "Ilioa ” (p. 619,1880), object No. 211 of 
" Troy,” the terra-cotta with the helmeted head, an object of such 
moment for the question of "historic” versus prehistoric, is pro- 
' duced—Without a word of reference to the precise and emphatic 
statement in "Troy”—as having been found at a depth of from 2 to 6 
feet , in the stratum of the historic Ilium P In his " CMramiques de la 
Grdee Propfe ” (p. 4), M, Dumont most reasonably prefers the first 
version—that given in “Troy.” He refers to the terra-cotta with the 
helmeted head as found at 8 metres, and as an example of the most 
advanced work occurring at the greatest depth. The foot-note will be 
appreciated by those who have read the quotations jiist given from 
"TrqyVV*. 

" 1 B est vrai qua pour 1’objet reproduit sous No. 211 par l’auvrage Troy 
and til Remains youvrage intitulfi thee indique settlement 2 A 6 pieds do 

profo ium&J ” 1 

* 


Comment is needless. Every reader can now form his own estimate 
of the reliance to be placed on Dr. Sohliemann’s accuracy in such / 
cases. H© himself admits that he cannot guarantee the correctness^. 

(1) In (be Journal of Hellenic ^Studies (liL, 191) I bad)quoted H. Dumont’s remove 
on the terra-cotta, without mentioning this foot-note. Readers can judge whethftged 
was not mere lenient to Dr. SchUemann to refrain from drawing attention^ <*ree 
startling a discrepancy ’ Mr. Sayee, however, accused me of misrepresent* ® 
Dumont by omitting the foo&noot {/cum. iv. 142), and I answered the charge Jr 
appended to his paper (ti. 166). Yet in "Troja” (xxviii.), Mr. Sayce repeats ya does in 
in an insulting form, while he suppresses all mention of my reply to it, Dr. from tbe 
asserte that I "repeatedly misquote” the French scholar (p. 288), and if , • 

" Dnmont’s views misstated ” figures as an entry under my namo (p 4091 11 Ogicai 
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with which he has referred objects to the thirds fourth, or the fifth 
stratum. *For all purposes of scientific di/wussiofe, this objects found 
in this middle zone must, therefore, he considered mi btfiopging to 
these three settlements indifferently. But the unceri&Laty'dpes not 
stop here. In the case of the terra-cotta with the helmeted head-— 
an object so adverse to Dr. Schliemann’s ‘‘prehistoric” theory *©f the 
stratum to which “Troy” referred it—we have the “find” suddenly 
transferred from the lowest part of the middle zone to the historic 
stratum above it I And, conversely, an entire series of 794 objects, 
given by “ Ilios ” to the middle zone, is shifted by “ Trojn” to the 
prehistoric statum below it I Yet we are expected to believe that each 
of the three settlements in the middle zone is prehistoric on this 
ground alone—that to each of them Dr. Sohliemann Imp attributed 
with unfailing accuracy those objects, and those only, which, in that 
remote past, actually belonged to each ! 

That the oldest objects dug up at Hissarlik go back to a high pre¬ 
historic antiquity, few would dispute. I, for one, have never doubted 
it. ‘What I deny, and what most people accustomed to weigh 
evidence would agree with me in denying, is that the unverified and 
unverifiable assertion of Dr. Sohliemann, or of one of his oVerSeers, 
can be accepted as proof that a given object was found in JJfreoisoly 
that position which would constitute it a document in favour of 
the prehistoric character of settlement 3, 4, or 5. This is a matter 
of which we can judge for ourselves from a comparison of his own 
statements. 

From the registration of positions, I now turn to another question 
—the inscription of the objects found at a greater depth (ban 6 feet. 
Here there are three points which I desire to bring out distinctly. 

(i.) The great mass of the objects claimed as evidence for the pre¬ 
historic age of settlements 3, 4, and 5, are bowls, cups, plates, 
vases, and such similar vessels or implements as might hams been in 
common use iu households of a humble class. Mr. 0. $ikoIaides, 
the able and learned author of ’IAtaBos 'Sorpartjyimj Aiaatccvr) 
remarks on these (p. 163) :— 

“ The earthenware vessels found (according to Sohliemann) iu the strata 
below the topmost, indicate poverty rather than antiquity—just as poverty, not 
antiquity, is indicated by the cheap and rudo earthenware vessel, Abdicated 
at the present day in the villages of Tuscany, as compared Witjfc the con¬ 
temporary masterpieces of ceramic art which como from the workshops of 
’lorence and Lucca. As for the other miscellaneous objects exhibited to us as 
ofs of remote antiquity, or as bearing the tokens of a mysterious religion, they 
imply children’s toys, ornaments of poor tombs, or weights of fishermen’s 
larked with rude letters and figures.” 

opoulos, also, iu his ’Eyxetpiiiov 'EXKijvimp ’ApyaioKaylas, 
' on the rude character of most of the objeots found at 
and op the absurdity of comparing them with the works 
art described in the Homeric poems. 



of ia 

lie imtiimip dfcfe* {l And 8). Boo, r.p.,“ ma* ** pt fityfaimBb'** 


“He^^an Be iiflfttlktake'lri the pottery of the two lowest cities, tke t^peo 
beiag w,tw% diflterwit from each other, and also from the pottery of all the 
fcUowiag^l&wfe” , „ 

Again, at p, 420, the gehar&l community of ceramic typo between 
ci^es. 0, 4, § is remarked, and various particular instances are 
no&^jmsstmMg. p. 535 (compared with, p, 371), pp. 354, 073, • 
537,, 543, 553, 559. • 

(tin) la his “ C4ramiques de la Gr4oe Propre,” M. Dumont holds 
that the- prehistoric pottery of Hissarlik is of a high antiquity, but 
finds mingled with it an element which is not distinguishable from the 
characters common to Hellenio civilisation in the historic age, Thus, 
at p. 8, speaking of large amphorae found at Hissarlik below sin feet:— 


* ‘Les grands amphores n’ont pas de caractSres originates, Elies pouiraient 
appartemr & toutes les Spoquea; la forme est < 16 j& cello quo nous trouverons 
durant toute la civilisation hellenique.’ 

Again, p. 69:— 

* Elusieurs formes ne aont paa differentea de cellea qut pridomineront en Qrfoe 
d VipQque claaafyue; les autres precedent des m&mes principes.’ 


Here, then, in the strata of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th settlements, we 
have pottery which might belong “ to any epoch.” Its forms are 
those “ which we shall find throughout the whole course of Hellenio 
civilisation; ” “ those which we shall find prevailing in Greece in 
the classical epoch.” The most reasonable explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon is to be found in the inference that the 3rd, 4th, and 5th settle¬ 
ments were Hellenic. This inference is definitely strengthened by 
particular facts. At twenty-six feet was found a terra-cotta ball, 
marked With parallel lines. Dr. Schliemann himself recognised these 
lines, bothin “Troy” andin “Ilios,” as meant to indicate “the climates 
of the glebe.” Mr. Philip Smith, the English editor of Dr. Schlie- 
manjg/s “Troy,” pointed out (p. 188) the plain indications of the torrid 
and temperate rones on this ball. How, as Dr. Brentano observed, the 
mathematical proof of the spherical form of the earth was first given / 
by of Cnidus, tire. 370-360 »,c> From that time dated the f 

divisidh of the globe into zones, Since tbe objects referable to/ 
strata 3, 4, 5 cannot/ os Dr. Schliemann admits, be accurately d|4- 
criminated, this terra-cotta ball, found in the stratum of 3, pn&y fy*ve 
belonged to 4 or to 5. That is, if 1 am right, it may have belonged 
to tbe Greek’Bium or to the Macedonian Hium. This wouldf agree 
with the chronological inference from the zones. Hot being abfeto 
meet this argument, Dr, Schliemann resorts, as he too oft/ 5 does in 
“ Troja,” to inveotive. This proves nothing: the inference from the 
terra-cotta ball remains as firm as if Dr. Schliemann had been logical 
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and courteous, 1 Then, at a depth of! twenty-feet* Wasfbund another 
terra-cotta ball (“Ilios," p. 563; ^08.1223, er with 

a letter which, as Dr. Schliemann Ipmself perceived* j>. 

Here is another Hellenic trace at this depth. And next, t ^^lidbvite 
attention to another very interesting piece of evidence, which,.»o far 
as I ant aware, has not yet been noticed. Object Ho. 520, figured 
in ft Bios,” p. 424, is thus described: 

1 “ Piece of Ivory, belonging to a Trojan seven-stringed Lyre.'” 

This was found at a depth of twenty-six feet, * e., in the stratum 
of the Third City. The seven holes pierced in tlfe ivory prove that 
the lyre really had seven strings. Now, as is well known, the lyre, 
which in an older form had only four strings, is said .to have been 
firat made a heptachord by the Aeolic Terpander of Lesbos, about 
660 B.c, And whether the tradition is or is not correct as to the man, 
there can be little doubt that it is nearly right as to the age, since 
the date agrees with the rise of that poetry which presupposes a 
developed lyre. The lyric poetry of the Aeolic and Dorian Isohools * 
had its beginnings in the seventh century b.c. Suppose, Bow, that 
the Third City was indeed the earliest phase of *the historic Ilium— 
the Aeolic colony. Nothing could be more natural than that we 
shduld find there the newly-improved instrument of Aeolic song. 
Though Br. Schliemann’s ivory lyre was never touched by Paris or 
Cassandra; it is quite possible that it may have vibrated to melodies 
of Sappho or Alcaeus. 

Thus, then, stands the question as to whether the third, fouith, 
aid fifth settlements are prehistoric or Hellenic. The evidence of 
particular objects found in the diggings could not be brought to bear 
with precision except on an assumption which is 'absolutely unwar¬ 
rantable, and which Dr. Schliemann’s own books decisively exclude, 
viz., that both the depth and the position of eaeh several object were 
accurately registered by him, or by his workmen, at the moment of 
discovery. On the other hand, we find ascribed to strata below si± 
feet not only pottery which is presumably older than Hellenic life 
at HiySsarlik, but also pottery which, as M. Dumont says, might have 
belonged to any epoch of Hellenio civilization. Further, we find in 
the lower strata an object marked with Greek letters, another object 
which should not be older than the seventh century b.c., and pother, 
»iot older than the fourth century b.c. In regard to fasawMsectural 
^mains, an eminent expert reports that he cannot prove.the^ to be 
glenic, bift neither can he prove them to he prehistpfbi. "And on 
Supposition that they are Hellenio, their present state agrees with 
1)n al notioes of successive phases in the architectural life of .the 

°1 Schliemtan is mistaken (“ Troja,” p. 241) when he Says that he has ‘•answered 
<?or Jebb’s and Brentano’s fallacies about the terra-cotta ball.’ The ‘fallacies ’ 
a The inferences of his opponents were logically unassailable .”—Saturday 
1883 
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then ttoeofctlement whfoh preceded them, though prehistoric, fe ttot 
throwii-bi&k info 00 remote as antiquity as to exclude the idea that 
it may have been a town which was taken by Achaean invaders of 
the Troad^ and winch gaye rise to the legend of Troy. If, on the 
contrary. We suppose them to be prehistoric, then we hay© to make 
chronological room between our “Troy”and mrc, 700 n.c.—-when ’ 
the G$ee]k‘ Ilium was founded—for the rise, existence, decay, and. 
fall of three feucceasive prehistoric cities. On this view, it would be 
a moderate estimate which referred the archetype of Troy to about 
* 2300 B.C, But a town which perished in a pre-Hellenic antiquity 
cannot hare been the town which gave rise to the legend of Troy, 
sinee that legend requires Hellenic invaders. 

So far of the actual remains at Hissarlik. “ Troja ” has corrected the 
stratification given in “ Ilios,” and has also adopted the “ second city ” 
as Troy. And it is probable, as has been seen, that only two settle¬ 
ments of any importance are to be recognised—viz., (1) this pre¬ 
historic town, now called Troy, and (2) the historic Ilium, in, its 
Greek, Macedonian, and Boman phases. 

We now turn to a further question. What is meant by,“ finding 
Troy/' ? In what sense is it possible to find it P 

Dr. Schliemann set out from the fixed belief that the poetry relating 
to Troy had the value of history. Even in “ Troja” he quotes an utter¬ 
ance of Cassandra in the “Agamemnon ” of Aeschylus as an argument 
for the precise course of the river Scamander. 1 Mr. Sayce, on the 
other hand, finds this faith no longer so easy. He has lately dis¬ 
covered that the “ Iliad ” is a cynical poem composed by a late Greek 
sceptic who had caught the spirit of Aristophanes and anticipated 
that of Cettantes. “ To me,” writes Mr. Sayce, “ the general tone of 
the * Iliad ‘ sounds like that of * Don Quixote/ ” 2 A critic of so much 
literary insight could not be so inconsistent as to assume that this 
mock epje of yin. 430 n.c. was also a chronicle, trustworthy for the 
- minqtoft facts of circ. 1180 n.c. Hence the wavering and haziness 
whipkj pervade the references of “ Troja ” to this awkward topic. It ✓ 
has, indeed, been a perpetual cause of-confusion in the theories of V 

(1) <57- Cassandra says: “Scamander, river of my fatherland! FremtUj 
days of my childhood I grew tfp near thy hanks.” (Agam. 1150 ff.) “This pa 8%/*' 
se^ms to prove that, in the opinion of Aeschylus, the Scamander flowed at the five 
l’roy, and <fcasa<£ttently that it was to he held identical with the immense Ix^/nged 
small rivulet (KalifalhL Aamak), which really flows at the foot of Hissarlik "l , a « reft 

(2) , Journal of Philology, Vol. xii., pp. 37* ff —“ The Odyssey seems to ® 

the spirit of Aiskhylos, the Iliad the spirit of Aristophanes.To me,rg able to 

tone of the Iliad sounds like that of Hon Quixote: there runs through thg$n does in 
of it a tnockiog laugh, which holds up to Scots all that once claimed the dcqgg ** 

of the Greek people "1 A . 

^been logical 
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Dr. Scbliemann and his allies. I Bhall' endeavour fb v jjnt .the joints 
of the case distinctly, ' <s ~ k { 

I. The Hotaerio poems are the ultimate sources con¬ 
cerning Troy. If an oral tradition had preserved thi real 

war, the Homeric poet might have used it, hut he might* di^have 
altered or embeUished.it. The story, in the shape in WM&l^'fcave 
it, mm&lje considered as a poetic creation- The romance of "Ohar; ? • 
magne embodies the historical fact that an Emperor once ruled 
"Western Europe from the Eider to the Ebro. 1 It also departs from 
history in sending Charlemagne on a crusade to Jerusalem, because, 
when the romance arose, a crusade belonged to the'ideal of chivalry. 
Analogy might suggest that an Achaean prince had once really held 
a position like that of Agamemnon; also, that some Greek expedition 
to the Troad had occurred, whether this Achaean prince had himself * 
borne part in it or not. Both inferences are probable on other 
grounds. Some memorable capture of a town in the Trokd had 
probably be6n made by Greek warriors; beyond this We effrnot 
safely go. Myth could deal with oral tradition as freely as romance 
with written history. Indeed, it would be natural to expect that the 
liberties of myth should be even bolder than those of romance, since 
the control was less definite. Pompeii Was buried, and was redis¬ 
covered. The difference between the case of Pompeii and the case 
of Troy is not merely in the degree of the evidence, but in the kind 
That Pompeii (1) existed, (2) existed there, are facts as well attested 
as any. in history. For Troy all the evidence is, in its nature, only 
mythical. It depends on poetical fanoy playing around unwritten 
legend. 

IL The Homeric data for the site of Troy (of the buildings we shall 
speak presently) fall under three heads, (a) First come those more 
general data which are implied in the political attributes of the 
town, and in the story of the siege, as conceived by the Homeric 
poet. Troy is described as the wealthy capital of a wide and 
powerful realm. Priam is a mighty king, with numerous tributaries 
and allies. Troy stands a siege of ten years by the united forces of 
Greece. All this implies that the site of Troy—as imagined by the 
Homeric poet—was one of natural strength. Ho town could easily 
have had a weaker site than the low mound at Hissarlik, ih the frost' 
exposed part of the open plain, and close to the Hellespont*^ The 
^Mstorio Ilium was always, in a military sense, very vewj[:^ was 
^£en by Dercyllidas—by Oharidemus—by* Fimbria, and%P«udoned 
ol by the warlike Gauls precisely because it was untendbl#, Half 
frree of the Homeric Greeks could have cut otitis supplies, and 
lk * L it out,—unless they had preferred to storm tti^in as many 

p t n, Historical Essays, First Series, Essay I., “ Tho Mythical and Romantic 
7 <arly English History,” p. 30. The whole atony is Well worth study in 
a A the Trojan question. 
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greSi^K^oe" W Wt of it joined another river, the, Sj^oib. A 

i •', A "IjII-.' LLi mqIa mora +.WA nnfit#l flnfinM. Tilt front. 


Siwfe FM ?k hill,, “ Callicolon^”, bo placed with regard , t£. the 
« b^thpg” heights of Troy that the war-god could he imagined as 
appe^^g ut successive moments on one and on the other. • 

l$ftw ? these conditions are strikingly united in the hill hnown as 
the lieK pagh, above the village of Bun&rbashi on the south side of 
the Trojan plain. There is a " lofty ” acropolis. The highest part of 
the acropolis overhangs precipitous crags, which descend abrup% on 
the Wuth and south-west sides to the valley of the Mendere (Sqa- 
mander). The Homeric opithet “ beetling ” is perfectly applicable 
here. -The Mendere flows at the base of the hill, and, in front Of it, 
joins the Bun&rbashi river (the Simois). At a short distance to the 
north-west, Bprfngs are found in just the position, described by Homer. 
A large mound and a hill which can answer to CalEeolott6 also exist. 

No'wondgr, then, that since the visits of Lechevalier, in 1785 
and 178Q, an overwhelming preponderance of competent opinion 
has favoured his conclusion—that the Bali Dagh must have been 
the acropolis of which the Homeric poet ,was thinking. Colonel 
Leake spoke decidedly. Even a person who had not read Homor, 
he remarked, if at all accustomed to observe the sites of ancient 
Greek towns, must fix on Bun&rbashi “for the site of the chief 
place* ; of & surrounding country.” , Exactly the same .opinion 
waS'iOT-prpsed to Professor Ernst Curtins by Count von Moltke— 
other site in the Trojan plain for a chief town of 
an^|S|l^|e^:*' The same is the view of Mr. Tozer in his “ Highlands 
of A person accustomed to observe the situation of 

HeE^atC, Opies.would at once fix, on this as.far more likely to have 
reeqm*§^d itself to the old inhabitants of the country than any 
oth^j^l^'^eighhoiirhood'/’ So, too* thought Forchhammer. So 
thoughi^feapert. So, in his History of Greece (vol. i. p. 79), Erm 
CurtinsJ^.of the springs at Bunkrhashi i-—“ This pair of nvulet r 

0) Od. '8p|&l ntrpdwv^dKiuv tyioavrat h? &*pnc- - 

0?) In a letter which I received: from him not long ago, Professor Curtius ' 
with r^feropco to his idehtifioatioh Cf Troy with tho site at Btjntrbaahi: “ Ju 
dePWitut (&vue des Deux JTotiqet, 1883, Jtullet, p. 353) stimmt mir ho- 
xnarischall ‘GWf Molthe sagte aiif noeh heulich, dass er keine andere I 
Hauptstadt dtitr Zeit in der Ebene Tcenne.” 
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the immutable mark of nature by which the height towering above 
is recognised as the citadel of Ilium.” His opinion,a*; he - himself 
lately informed me, has not been changed by tfeb %|^f«ntions 
at Hissarlik. It would he grotesquely absurd to /llifcrib© a 
Pergamus which stood on that low mound os “lofty,” “beetling.” 
The two natural springs do not exist. 1 In short, while the site at 
Bun&rb&shi strikingly suits the Homeric data, the site at Hissarlik is 
utterly and manifestly unsuitable to them. Even the solitary trait 
which could be claimed in its favour, the notice of llios as “ in the 
plain,” belongs, as we shall see presently, to a passage which bears 
traces of being an interpolation. The phrase is entirely out of 
accord with that conception of the site of Troy which pervades the 
“Iliad ” at large. 

(<?) A third class of data may be derived from the position of the 
Greel? camp, and from the incidents of the warfare. In “ arguing a 
strong Case against a very weak one ”—as a minor follower of Hr. 
Schliemann’s camp remarks in “ Troj a I have always been willing to 
concede a good deal more than he was strictly entitled to claim. On 
his own theory, these military data ought to be treated rigorously. 
If they are so treated, they are simply conclusive against Hissarlik. 
In my opinion, however, it is unnecessary to press them. It is fairer 
to suppose that the epic poet may have made oversights, or may not 
even have cared to be exact here. But since I have studied A hook 
whieh appeared last year, and which exhausts this part of the ques¬ 
tion, I feel bound, in justice to that book, to add a reservation. If 
the tactical data are to be taken strictly, then it can be shown that 
they do fit Bunarbashi as certainly as tbey do not suit Hissarlik. 
The demonstration of this has been worked out in foil detail, with 
maps, by Mr. George Nikola'ides, in his “ 1 \ia$os 'Snrpwtvjyun) 
AuMwetn/,” {“ Tactioal dispositions of the Iliad ”—a development of 
his earlier work, “ Topographie et plan strategique de lTliade.”) 8 

III. Turning from the site to the buildings of Troy, w© find the 
Homeric data to be briefly these. The “Iliad " conceives Troy as " a 
great city,” “with wide streets/' surrounded by a strong wall, which 
has parapets mid towers. Above the lower town, the ground slopes 
up to the lofty acropolis or Pergamus. On the acropolis was the 
stately, palace of Priam, large enough to accommodate a household of 
at least one hundred and fifty persons. There, too, wa*< the **fair 
Nouse ” of Paris, and thf “ well-built ” house of Hector. ^Th&re was 
e temple of the guardian goddess of Troy, Pallas AthenA There 

Hr. gehliemann now finds the springs of the Soamander in the mcS&flal of a cavern 
lasarlik, where there was ‘ a water-conduit of a very primitive* sort l * (“ Troja " 
)_ 

akea me to task, by-the-hyo—and justly, I think—for too great easiness 
■ to Hr. SchUemann that the nipyafta which Terns “ went up" to see, when 
•ough the Troad, may have been at the historic Ilium. The point being 
urred to waive it. But Mr. Nikolaides gives almost conclusive reasons for 
was the Bali Hagh. 
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also was the femple of Apollo, Mid the temple, alCax> of Zeus. 
The mound at Hissarlik is manifestly, indeed ludicrously, inadequate 
for the spacious and magnificent Pergamus or Upper 1 Town of Trdyv 
as it existed in the conception of fhe Homeric poet. Hating boon on 
the Bali Dagh, X can add my testimony to that of so many other 
visitors, that it suits the Homeric data in these respects. It 
satisfies the two cardinal requirements. First, there is room enough 
for a city on the scale indicated by the “ Iliad.” Secondly, the form 
of the ground places the “ lofty ” Upper Town in its proper relation 
to the Lower Town, which would have extended over the lower slopes 
towards Bun&rbashi. 

IV. In the settled belief of antiquity, the destruction of Troy had 
been both complete and final. When Aeschylus speaks of it as 
“ levelled with the ground,” when Euripides says that “ not even a 
vestige of the walls is left,” they are giving voice to the universal 
tradition. The orator Lycurgus (circ. 832 b.c.), says that, since Troy 
was first destroyed, the site had remained desolate through the ages. 
Strabo, and all the authorities known to him, with one solitary 
exception, rejected the Homeric pretensions of the Greek Ilians at 
Hissarlik. The exception was Hellanicus, a compiler of local myths, 
who, as Strabo remarks, had paid court to the Ilians, after his manner, 
by recording the local claim which their vanity had set up. His care¬ 
lessness, noticed by Thucydides, is proved by extant examples; and his 
authority on matters of historical criticism is such as would *belong to 
a popular writer who, indifferent to the search for truth, espoused any 
paradox which might ingratiate him with his patrons of the moment. 
The theory that the Greek Ilium stood on the grave of llomeric Troy 
was rejected alike by ancient tradition and ancient criticism. 

V. Let us now survey the results obtained by the preceding 
discussion, and see how far they lead towards a general co«®lusion. 

1. A considerable prehistoric towm*-probably as old as circ. 
1200 b.c., possibly older—has been foufil&at Hissarlik. No remains 
of presumably equal antiquity 4 have been found elsewhere in the 
Troad. Hissarlik is provisHraally entitled to the full advantage of 
thiscircumstance. Although the fact can be no more proved than 
disproved, we will suppose that this town at Hissarlik was captured, 
say circ, 1200 B.c., after a memorable siege. We will further suppose 
that this particular siege was the nucleus of fact embodied in the 
Trojan myth, as it was elaborated in a, later age by the Ionian poetry 
which celebrated the grea$ deeds of Achaean warriors in the Troad/ 

- 2. The Homeric data for the site of Troy are predominantly in 
evident accord with the Bun&rbeshi site. The one touch which 
favours Hissarlik (II. 20. 217) belongs to a passage which, mi inde¬ 
pendent grounds, has generally been regarded as a "later /interpo¬ 
lation. On the other hand, it cannot be said that the dada of tho 
“Iliad” are wholly in accord with any one site. It would gather seem 
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that the poet had used some measure of free fancy in combining traits 
from different places. The topography is in some measure eclectic. 1 

3. Now compare the topographical relations of Hissarlik and 
Bundrbashi with those of two anfcient sites in Greece. The com¬ 
parison is not the less suggestive because these sites belong to the 
realm of the Homeric Agamemnon. Tiryns was an older place? than 
Mycenae. Tiryns, like Hissarlik, was in the open plain, very near 
the sea. The position of Tiryns, just like that of the prehistoric 
town at Hissarlik, declares that it belongs to an age not later, but 
earlier, than the prevalence of danger from the raids of pirates. 
Mycenae, the later stronghold, was further inland,* so as to be secure 
from that danger. In this respect, it is analogous to a city which 
should have its acropolis on tho Bali Dagh above . Bundrbashi. 
Mycenae dominated the plain of Argos as the Bali Dagh dominates 
the plain of Troy. Mycenao commands the access to tho inner 
Peloponnesus as the Bali Dagh commands the access to the inner 
Troad. Mycenae was a seat of far- wider power and far more 
advanced civilisation than the elder Tiryns. A city built on the 
hill above Bundrbashi would have occupied a position far better 
suited to the capital of a large realm, and would have had far more 
space for handsome buildings, than belonged to the prehistoric 
settlement on the low mound of Hissarlik in the open plain. 

4. It is unnecessary to raise the question here whether the 
somewhat* perfunctory diggings which alone have hitherto been 
attempted at Bundrbashi can be regarded as disproving the existence 
at that place of 1 any remains 3 assignable to a high prehistoric 
antiquity. It is enough hero to observe that, by Dr. Schliemann’B 
own admission in “ Troja” (p. 268), the “ ancient pottery on the Bali 
Dagh ” may be as old as the 9th century b.c. The “ Iliad ” is mani¬ 
festly informed by a personal acquaintance with the Troad, and, in 
particular, by a prevailing association of ideas with the site on the 
Bali Dagh. Now, suppose that in the 9th century b.c. —since Dr. 
Schliemann himself allows us to go back so far—or even in the 8th 
century b.c.— i.e., at some time between 1000 and 800 B.a —an 
Aeolian or Ionian poet was present in that city built on the Bali 
Dagh, of which the pottery has been traced. The old, prehistoric 
town at Hissarlik, utterly destroyed by fire, would then have long 
disappeared. But on the Bali Dagh, above Bundrbashi, the poet 
may have known a strong and stately town, the ruling city of tho 
surrounding district. Mycenae, in the great days of the Pelopid ■ 
dynasty, might easily have claimed legendary associations which 

(1) my paper on “ The Ruins at Hissarlik ” {Journal of Hellenic Studies, iii. 
pp. 192 

(2) “ EiVio genaue Untersuchunghat noehnicht stattgefundenj so viel ich woifls,” Pro¬ 
fessor Ernst\Curtius writes tome. Noticing the traces of buildings on tho acropolis found 
by Habn, hoSadds that tho springs below must have attracted inhabitants to tho spot 
from the most Ancient times. 
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should connect it with the older andruder Tiryns. Sothe powerful 
city on the Bali Dagh might seek to octonect its I 

legend which had taken its rise from the older and’ Tudor 'town— 
long vanished—at Hissarlik. It*might claim, for instance, to have 
been founded by Aeneas, after the destruction of Troy. The poet, 
who desired to embellish the legend of the memorable siege, could 
easily be led to place the Troy of his poem in a position like that oi 
tho City which he actually knew as the ruling oity of the land* He 
would invest his Troy with the general characteristics of the town 
on the BaK Dagh. He would give it a “ lofty” and ” beetling ” 
acropolis. He would endow it with handsome buildings. The 
general course of the rivers, and the striking feature of the natural 
springs at the foot of the hill, just outside the city gates, would be 
reproduced in his epic. Impressed by its great natural strength, as 
he gazed from the Bali Dagh on the sheer precipices descending to 
the valley of the Scamander, or as he looked out over the plain, 
stretching towards the Hellespont, which tho hill commands, he 
would imagine the resistance of his Troy to the united force of the 
Achaeans as prolonged and stubborn. It would not trouble him 
that Troy was universally believed to have perished utterly and 
finally. Here, at least, would be a general image in which his Troy 
—not too minutely delineated—might be created. And he would 
not feel bound to observe—rather he would feel impelled to decline 
—too rigorous an accuracy of local detail. He would ubo the liberty 
to introduce some traits borrowed from other spots in the Troad, or 
even from sites and towns which he had known elsewhere. The 
civilisation and art which he described would be such as he had 
actually known. His picture would be a fancy picture in this sense 
only—that he projected this art and this civilisation into a past of 
whioh he knew nothing clearly ; and that he did not bind himself to 
reproduce, in all its details, any one site, any one town, any one shield. 

5. Next, consider that place in the twentieth “ Iliad ” (v. 216) 
which says that Dardanus founded Dardaniaon the lower spurs of Ida, 
“ since holy Ilios had not yet been built in the plain.” This occurs 
in a long speech by Aeneas (vv. 200-258), who traces his own descent 
back to Dardanus. Aeneas there shows that he is related to tho 
house of Priam, being the third cousin of Hector. This same twen¬ 
tieth book (w. 306 ff.) contains the prophecy that,,when Priam’s 
line is extinct, Aeneas and “ his children’s children ” shall reigd 
over the folk of the land-j-obviously at a capital distinct from Tray, 
since the utter destruction of Troy is associated with the full of 
Priam’s dynasty. Epic poets usually observe the maxim, “ Don’t pro¬ 
phecy unless you* know.” The poet who glorifies Aeneas Xn the 
twentieth hook knew a dynasty, traoing their descent fron^leneas, 
as actually ruling in the Troad, and at a oity which did now claim to 
occupy the site of Troy. He also knew a looal belief that Homeric 
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Troy had stood in. the open plain. Now this was the local belief 
which actually existed at the Greek Ilium. The Ilians showed 
the lyre of Paris, the shield of Achilles, the stone on 'which Pala- 
medes played draughts. The passage (v. 216) speaking of Ilios as “ in 
the plain ” was doubtless composed after the foundation of the Aeolic 
Ilium at Hissarlik—later, that is, than circ. 700 b.c. As to the speech 
in which it occurs, Mr. Leaf well observes (“ Achilleid," p. 402):— 

“Most critics reject the greater portion of this long speech, which un¬ 
doubtedly clogs the action of the poem, though it is interesting in itself. It 
lookB like a specimen of the genealogical composition which was so popular in 
the Hesiodean age.” 

The Homeric bymn to Aphrodite, glorifying the Aeneadae, and 
repeating the prediction of their sway in the Troad, is very probably 
of the same ago (the seventh century b.c.), if not from the same 
hand, as tho interpolated part of the twentieth “Iliad." 1 

G. Such are the outlines of a view which harmonises the facts of 
Hissarlik with the Homeric data. The prehistoric town at Hissarlik 
may have driginated the logend of a great siege. But most certainly 
it is not the “lofty Ilios” of which the conception pervades the 
Homeric poems. 2 That conception is based op the site at Bun&r- 
bashi. With the principal traits taken from Bundrbashi, the Homeric 
poems combine some other traits, either invented, or borrowed from 
other sources. In one case, the presence of a later hand is apparent, 
viz., wherp Ilios is said to be “ in the plain." This was probably 
added after 700 b.c., when a Greek town called “Ilium," and claiming 
identity of site with Homer’s Troy, actually existed in the open plain. 

The ultimate elements of uncertainty in the problem of Troy 
reside in the nature of our sole documents. The llomerio data are 
(1) of the mythical class, (2) of inadequate precision, (3) of uncertain 
origin. For my proposed solution I claim no more than that, so far 
as the conditions of the problem have yet been defined, it appears to 
satisfy them. If any view can be propounded which satisfied them 
better, no one will rejoice more than I. Meanwhile it is gratifying 
to know that the opinions expressed hero have secured the approba¬ 
tion of scholars and archaeologists whose judgment or* the ques¬ 
tions involved is the weightiest that could be given. It. O. Jebb. 

(1) Professor Michaelis remarks: “ Tho difference of such qualities of Ilios as 

lying lv irfSiig, and, again, as being in a lofty position, is certainly dua tq different poets; 
■and, if I am not mistaken, it would not bo difficult to show that the whole ^^rt in Y 
(II. 20), in which Ilios iv mvoKiaro belongs to an' i/i/3<5Xv)ioi' winch is not in 

gOpd accord with tho main part of the book.” Professor Miehaejis agrees with what I 
havk said here as to the relations of Hissarlik and Bunlrbashi tjythe Iliad. 

(2) \lf anything in Troja could astonish, it might be tho fact /(hat on p; 287 Dr. Sehlie- 
mann claims my articles in the Edinburgh Review (April lf|81) and in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (ii. 7 ff), as rocognising ‘ tho identity of Hi«[m vRth the site of Homeric 
Troy ’! (£>, 286). Their whole purport was tho opposite. f 

(3) “ Certainly, t antrai >)fxap orav wore the full truth yH 11 come to light; and I have 
little doubt that this will not be far from what you hava exposed in your articles in tho 
Journal of ifylmio Studies.” With these words of Professor Michaclis, lately written 
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Ireland, it is to be hoped, is now settling down for a few years of 
rest and cessation from crime. The vindication of the Iowb, albeit 
those laws are coercive and extraordinary, has put a temporary stop 
to agrarian offences and political assassinations. The farmers, unless 
disturbed by some fresh agitation, are bent on making the most of 
the Land Acts, and have obtained such large advantages in the way 
of reductions of rent, that if they prove industrious for the next decade 
and a half and the seasons are tolerably favourable, they may lay 
up sufficient money to enable them to buy out their landlords and 
become owners as well os occupiers. But it is not always the 
interest of the farmer to pay large sums to purchase his rent. If 
the rent be moderate, and if security of tenure be obtained by the 
recent legislation, many farmers will decline to invest their capital 
in’extinguishing rents at five, or even four per cent, as long as they 
may possess opportunities for making ten per cent, by jobbing in 
cattle, or by other investments. Hundreds or thousands of poor 
farmers, holding from one to ton aores, although not subjected to 
rent, would be little better than labourers, and in severe seasons 
would be forced to sell or starve. Most of them would, prefer to 
sell, and in a brief course of years these pauper peasant proprietors 
would altogether disappear. 

It has been often regretted that many of the Irish Catholio priests 
have shown active sympathy with the extreme Nationalist or Sepa¬ 
ratist party; but the priests, in general, are sons of farmers, and 
naturally share the sentiments and prejudices of the class from which 
they sprang. As long as the farmers are discontented, or inclined 
to disloyalty, so long will many of the priests dislike and oppose 
the British Government. And as long as Irish farmers are mere 
slaves of their landlords, and kept by poverty and serfdom low 
down in the social scale, so long will the priests partake in that 
galling sense of undeserved social inferiority, which makes thorn 
regard the men of the governing class as enemies and strangers. 
The independence and prosperity, however, to be derived from the 
Land Acts, will cause the farmers to rise in the sooihl scale, so that 
many of them will become magistrates, and all of them will feel that 
their interests and those bf their governors are identical. Then will 
the priests, by reason of tbeir sympathy with their parents and 
relatives, be rendered more willing to obey those precepts of loyalty 
which have been always inculcated by their religion. Hitherto the 
priests have been loyal mainly by virtue of their religion, in spite 
of the prejudices in a contrary direction inherited from their fathers. 
Henceforward, it is to be hoped, their class feelings, a,4 well as the 
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injunctions of their Churoh, will make them foes of revolutionary 
agitators. ' : i'iilc 

One resy.lt, and that the worst, which has proceeded from the 
recent land agitation, is the general demoralization of the country. 
The ideas of right and wrong have been confounded. The laws of 
God as well as of man have been brought into contempt, . The lrish 
people have learned to seek temporal gain by disobedience to divine 
and human laws, and to set up as the ultimate tribunal their own will 
in place of the law of the land. The standard of rent, as proclaimed by 
the Land League and proclaimed by Mr. John Dillon and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel, was neither the valuation of Griffith, or that to be 
reached by arbitration between landlord and tenant^ but was the 
valuation to be fixed by the tenant alone. It is not surprising to 
find that some tenants pushed the doctrine, thus laid down, to its 
limits, and, according to the testimony of “ a distinguished -clergy¬ 
man" never “paid a penny of rent." 

Not very long ago a spirit of loyalty to the British Crown existed 
in Ireland, to an extent which was extraordinary, when it is qpn- 
sidered how few inducements and opportunities Irishmen have had to 
exhibit it. Her Majesty Queen Victoria twice landed on the shores 
of Ireland, and on each occasion was received with rapturous welcomes. 
To her levies and drawing-rooms in Dublin Castle flocked all the 
Irish nobles and gentry, and it was curious to observe the antiquated 
costumes and equipages which woro then drawn from retirement, 
rust, and decay, to do honour to the Queen. The streets of Dublin 
were thronged with multitudes anxious to get a passing glance from 
her adored countenance. And whon she went to Killarney, the 
neighbourhood for miles around was denuded of horses and convey¬ 
ances. From Tarbert to Tralee, not a horse or mule or carriage 
of any kind could be procured, for all the animals of draught were 
employed in transporting to the Lakes the farmers and the peasants 
who hoped to see for once in their lives the face of their Sovereign. 


Loyalty seems a duty which once came naturally to Irish Catholics, 
and of which they were proud. The late Cardinal Cullen, as appears 
from his published writings, regarded loyalty to the British Crown 
during long periods of persecution and distress, as a distinguishing 


merit of Irish Catholics. His episcopal charges are full of injunctions 
\to his flock,, to preserve under all circumstano^s their lbyeltyto the 
^ritigh-Government as a Christian virtue. Yet the British Govern¬ 
ment took little pains to encourage this virtuo among Irish Catholics. 
Thd Queen paid but two short visits to her Irish dominions, and never 
spent, a single Sunday upon Irish terra firma. On the ocoasion'of her 
last viieit, she went on board her yacht on a Saturday night and 
steamedNnut of Kingstown harbour on the following morning. She 
never oncw entered a Catholic place of worship in Ireland. Yet when 
on the Conosinent of Europe she has been known to witness functions 
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in Catholic churches. Her sons Rato visited Sfe, PetejflAand the Pope, 
and gave their photographs, in token of friendship, to Irish Oa^holio 
ecclesiastic^ in Reme. The Qijeen, when in Scotland, a fiends 
Presbyterian worship, and receives communion in a sitting postnre. 
Her representatives in India pay respect 4o the idolatrous-religions 
of the natives, and her troops in Egypt did homage to the. Holy 
Carpet, Her Majesty would have set a striking example of tolerance 
to her Protestant subjects and would have gained the hearts of many 
of her Catholic lieges, had she attended High Mass or a Te Dcum in 
the Dublin Catholic Cathedral. If she had repeated her visits to 
Ireland, and made them annually or even triennially, no Penian 
would have dared to show his face in that country. 

Throughout the British Colonies, the feeling of the Catholics, lay 
and ecclesiastical, was originally one of unfeigned loyalty to the British 
Crown. The Colonial Governors almost invariably paid at least official 
respect to the local Catholic bishops and dignitaries. And the general 
testimony of \all Catholics was that, in no country under the sun, did 
they enjoy freedom of worship so fully as within the dominions of 
Queen Victoria. But those sentiments of loyalty ,and affection 
towards the British Government on the part of Catholics have 
recently been greatly changed at homo and abroad. Pamellite 
emissaries, in order to serve their separatist designs, have stirred up 
feelings of hatred to England, not only among Catholics in Ireland 
and America, but also among Catholics in every part of the vast 
Colonial empire of Great Britain. Tho Homan Catholic bishops in 
America and the Colonies were formerly loud in their praise of the 
British Government, but within the last few years have yielded, in 
many cases, to popular pressure, and tacitly or openly have coun¬ 
tenanced the idea of resistance to England. 

Eor this change of sentiment among Roman Catholics the Pope is 
not to be blamed. Leo XIH., pursuing the policy of his predecessors, 
has done all he could and is doing all he can, to put down treason in 
Ireland. Archbishop MacHale, when he imprudently took part in 
dangerous demonstrations of popular opposition to the British Govern¬ 
ment, was silenced by Gregory XVI.; the great O’Connell was 
checked by Pius IX.; ancl the Parnellite bishops were lately admon¬ 
ished by Leo XIII. And on every occasion of Papal interference 
to suppress‘overt manifestations oPdisaffeetion among Irish Catholics, 
the Pontiff's word was sufficient to destroy, for the time being, all 
treasonable organizations in Ireland, for no Irish rebellion can hope 
to be success#ul without the aid of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics; 
#nd the Catholic bishops and priests dare not head any revolutionary 
movement without the consent and approbation of the Supreme 
Pontiff, Such consent and approbation have been constantly with¬ 
held and refused. The action of the Pope has sometimes, indeed, 
been described as tardy and hesitating, but it should be remembered 
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that bis action" in these matters depends upon the uncertain cud tardy 
means of information which he possesses concerning Irish political 
affairs, and that his hesitation is sometimes to be attributed to ignor¬ 
ance of the intentions and dispositions of the British Government. 
Any hasty action of the Pontiff, based on imperfect knowledge, would 
do harm rather than good. And it is manifest that the Papal policy 
must always be more or less guided by accurate knowledge of the policy 
of Great Britain, By the fault of the British Government it happens 
that the Pope is left to depend for authentic information concerning 
the policy of England upon means which are desultory, humiliating, 
and unsatisfactory. Thero are no regular diplomatic relations betwoen 
St. James’s and the Vatican. The absence of such relations has long 
been an occasion of irregularity, inconvenience, and regret. 

The necessity of maintaining at Borne a regular and acknowledged 
diplomatic agent of Great Britain is now more evident than ever. 
The Pole’s aid is essential, not indeed to repress Irish insurrections, 
but to oppose the spirit which leads to insurrection, and which 
renders constitutional government almost impossible in every country 
where it prevails. The question, however, of establishing diplomatic 
relations with Borne is one which it is a great mistake to term a 
merely Irish question, or to try to put aside by the remark that 
England does not require any assistance from the Pontiff, and 
declines to govern Ireland through Borne. In every country where 
Great Britain possesses interests, commercial or political, there are 
Catholics, whose influence, if not ranged on the 6ide of England, 
may be employed against England and in favour of Prance or 
Bussia. There are millions of Irish Catholics in Great Britain 
and her colonies, and there are also no inconsiderable number of 
British Catholics in the same regions. In America the Catholics 
of Irish descent are so numerous as to constitute a formidable 
power in the United Statos, a power whose influence no political 
party can afford to despise. All these millions of Catholics, what¬ 
ever be their descent or nationality, be they British, Irish, or Ameri¬ 
cans, be they Monarchists or Bepublicans, are spiritually subject 
to the Pope; and in proportion as they are' true Catholics, 
yield to him homage and obedience in alt matters within the moral 
as well as the spiritual domain. The spiritual master..these 
millions is a potentate whose Aid cannot safely bp despised by 
the temporal sovereign. During modern years, at all events, the 
Papal power has been confessedly exerted ewery whereag&insfc revolu¬ 
tion and rebellion, and in favour of law and order. During the 
first quarter of this century the Pope was at oue time the only 
continental ally of Great Britain against Bonaparte. At present 
the autocrat of all the Bussias finds it necessary to establish diplo¬ 
matic relations with Borne; and the Protestant Emperor of Ger¬ 
many is not ashamed to go to Canossa, and send an accredited agent 
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to the Yatham, TO^dfei'GN&t Brffeitiy?i %yt 

she bo, decline to trenf openly 'with RomCand why'S iSgSBc 

to good A cfnly authorised bnvoy to the Papal Court P 8 *** > 

It may be confidently asserted that the principal leaders of political 
parties in England, whether Conservative or Liberal, whether it be 
a Beaconsfield or a Gladstone who rules tbe destinies of tbe empire, 
entertain for themselves no objection against establishing regular 
diplomatic relations with a Court with which they have been, 
from time to time if not continuously, compelled to treat indirectly. 
Years agb tbe Papal Nuncio at Paris or Brussels was tbe occasional 
intermediary between Borne and St. James’s. Sometimes a Protestant 


prelate, such as the notorious Earl of Bristol, conveyed or was pre¬ 
sumed to convey the wishes of the British Cabinet to tbe Propa¬ 
ganda. Hundreds of letters of Sir J. Coxe Hippesley, an officious 
but unofficial envoy of the British Crown, lie in Boman archives. 
Cardinal Erskine was also employed in an underhand manner at the 
Vatican; among the more or less official and officious agents at 
Borne were one Jenkins, an antiquary, Lord Castlereagk, Mr. Petre, 
the Earl of Min to, who threatened the Pope with the British fleet, 
Lord Lyons, Mr. Odo Bussell, and Mr. Clarke Jervoise; and, in 
short, there nevor was a period when the British Government 
omitted to seek the aid of the Pope through irregular channels, 
whenever that aid seetned to bo desirable. Even in more recent 


times no Papal appointments to important episcopal seeh in Ireland 
were made without attempts, morq or less indirect, on the part of 
English agents or quasi-agents to influence them. The mission of 
Mr. George Errington, so long denied, was at last acknowledged. 
No doubt can now be entertained that he ably discharged, without 
remuneration, and notwithstanding occasional repudiations, some of 
the most important duties of an envoy. Those British statesmen, 
therefore, who say that a British envoy at the Papal Court is un¬ 
necessary, while they themselves employ one, are guilty of hypocrisy. 
And they might as well at once assert that it is befitting to the 
dignity of the British empire first to use and afterwards to repudiate 
the services of casual visitors and irresponsible amateurs in delicate 
affairs of diplomacy. Most persons, however, are of opinion that if 
diplomatic intercourse of some kind with Borne be necessary, such 
intercourse should be open and above-board. The Conservative 
Premiers are only deterred by fear of the Oraugemen, and the 
Liberal Premiers by fear bf tbe extreme Badicals, from taking the 
honourable course of openly establishing those diplomatic relations 
with Borne which they know by experience to be absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. 


The chief uses of a British envoy to Borne are, moreover, in a 
great measure lost by the employment of irregular and temporary 
agents. The Popes, and none more so than the present occupant of 
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the Vatican, are sincerely anxious to learn the wishes of the British 
Government, that they may in all just requirements obey them. 
Leo XIII., from his youth upwards, was a diligent stucfettt of Irish 
history. He knows all that Irish Catholics suffered in former genera¬ 
tions, and he knows also that the present rulers of Ireland are fully 
sensible of the errors, nay, crimes, of the Governments that have 
passed away, and that they desire nothing so much as, to retrieve 
and undo the mistakes and delinquencies of their predecessors* For 
the knowledge of what is now going on in Ireland or in Great 
Britain and the colonies the Pope is mainly dependent upon the 
reports which are made not to himself but to the Propaganda by 
British, Irish, and other ecclesiastics, and upon statements made to 
himself by these prelates and dignitaries in audiences. These reports 
and statements are to some extent confined to ecclesiastical affairs, 
and when they refer to political or semi-political questions must bo 
in a measure defective and one-sided. The other side of such'ques¬ 
tions—and all questions have another side—may be, but is not always, 
represented to the Pope by private and irresponsible persons, whose 
statements of necessity lack authority and are open to suspicion. 
The statements presented to him by unofficial, volunteer, and tem¬ 
porary agents of Groat Britain cannot always be received with that 
amount of confidence which is desirable. They are subject to the 
objection,that they may be proffered for an immediate party pur¬ 
pose at the desire of the British Minister of the day, and are liable 
to be disowned or repudiated by succeeding Ministers. The repre¬ 
sentations made to tho Pope by an agent whose credentials are personal 
rather than official, and whose mission, if mission it can be called, is 
merely temporary, may be based upon false or imperfect information, 
or perhaps prompted by purely personal and interested motives. 

The British envoy to the Vatican, to he truly efficient and useful 
to his country, should ' t be a permanent official, not removable on 
ohange of Cabinets. It would be desirable that this envoy should be 
a Roman Catholic layman of rank, or at least of independent posi¬ 
tion, and he should certainly be more of an ambassador than a mere 
Foreign Office clerk. He should possess the confidence of Roman 
Catholic bishops as well as of the Crown. He ought to he enabled 
to entertain the Roman Catholic bishops and the chief ecclesiastics, 
regular as well as secular, who from time to time visit Rome, and 
who possess much valuable information concerning their respective 
spheres of duty in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, which 
none others can so well impart. The envoy’s position should be 
fully recognised, so that the reports he may make either to the British 
Government or to the Pope may he authoritative, and capable of being 
put on record for the benefit of the parties affected or interested. 

Part of the envoy’s business should be the protection of the tem¬ 
poral interests of British and Irish Catholic ecclesiastics and laymen 
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who Aire resident ha $aly. Xa 1870, when tVioto* BminM«MvjkH>]b; 
possession 9 of Borne, the interest* of the- Oatholie > 

Majesty wKowere then resident .in that city* were |>laced,%^hout 
any remonstrance from the Queen’s representative, completelyatthe 
caprice of the Italian Government. Mr. Olarke Jervoise, the suc¬ 
cessor of Mr. Odo Russell (now Lord Ampthill), was rudely super¬ 
seded in his functions by Sir Augustus Paget, who took no pains to 
conceal his satisfaction at the capture of Rome and the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Pope. Sir Augustus made little exertion 
to protect the interests of the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish¬ 
men whose properties were endangered by the change of govern¬ 
ment. The British and Irish Zouaves, as was duly recorded in the 
Foreign Office reports, were contemptuously “ handed over to Mon- 
signor Stonor,” to be by him sent to their respective homes. The 
lands of the British and Irish ecclesiastical colleges were partially 
confiscated, although a word from the English ambassador to the 
King would at one time have been sufficient to dave them. The case 
of the Irish College, or, as Sir Augustus Paget contemptuously 
termed it, “ the ^so-called Irish College,” was extraordinary. The 
lands of this college were held in trust by the four Irish Archbishops 
in their capacity of British subjects, and were not held by them as 
an Italian corporate body. Those lands were, therefore, altogether 
exempt from the law of conversion, which was applicable oply to tbe 
properties of ecclesiastical corporations. Yet those lands were among 
the very first which were announced for sale by auction under the 
Act for Suppression of the Religious Orders. They were illegally 
set up for auotion, and although withdrawn from sale under the 
Act, were eventually purchased in a compulsory fashion by Viotor 
Emmanuel, who threw them at once into his private demesne outside 
the Porta Salara. The lands on the Esquiline purchased by Father 
Douglas, who expended on them and in erecting a church and con¬ 
vent thereon the sum of 4240,000, were seized, and Father Douglas 
himself was prosecuted and convicted in the Italian Courts for 
having fraudulently attempted to seoure a portion of his own pro¬ 
perty 1 The injustice of these proceedings was subsequently acknow¬ 
ledged, but too late for any adequate restitution or compensation. 
Yet tbe Italian Government in 1870 was disposed to exclude from 
the Suppression Act the property of all foreign ecclesiastics, and 
undoubtedly would have been glad to assent to any demand made 
by Great Britain for the exemption of British and Irish properties 
from confiscation or conversion. But no sueh demand was made; 
and it was felt by some with bitterness, and assuredly not without 
cause, that the interests of the Catholics were neglected simply 
because of tbeir Catholicism. / 

It is sometimes asserted as a bar to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and the Vatican, that the 
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Pope is no longer ruler of the States of the Church and is not a 
temporal sovereign. If the language of any existing ^Lct of Parlia¬ 
ment warrants this technical objection, the language of‘that Act 
should be altered by another. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
suoh change be required. Before 1870, the temporal dominions of 
the Pontiff were so small and were so situated, that diplomatic 
relations with Rome, so far as commercial and mere temporal interests 
were concerned, were almost unnecessary. As a mere temporal 
prince and as compared with the great sovereigns of Europe the 
Pope was then scarcely more important than tho Prince of Monaco 
or the President of the Republic of San Marino. And after 1870, 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, although his d<? facto empire 
be limited to his palace and its precincts, is just as available as before 
for all purposes of diplomacy, for tho Pope is still by confession of 
the Italian Government an independent sovereign within tho Vatican, 
and the Papal ambassadors by virtue of Italian laws possess within 
the city of Rome all tho immunities and privileges claimed by 
ambassadors to the King. Moreover, the Pope has never assented 
to his own spoliation, nor was any formal assent t to that spoliation 
given at any time by any of the European powers. His,Holiness 
may still claim to be de jure the master of the former pontifical 
territories, but that claim does not prevent the sovereigns of Europe 
from continuing to send their envoys to the Vatican, nor does it 
cause the King of Italy to consider the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with the Pope as an unfriendly act on the part of those 
sovereigns. On the contrary, the withdrawal of all ambassadors to 
the Pope on tho ground that the seizure of Rome by the King 
rendered such withdrawal imperatively necessary, would have been 
considered by the Italian Government as a most unfriendly, dangerous, 
and hostile step, and equivalent to an attack upon the unity of the 
kingdom. It is the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope which for 
centuries has made his Court one of the most important if not the 
most influential in the world. And no severer blow could be struck 
at the independence and unity of Italy than the declaration that the 
complete overthrow of the temporal power necessitated the cessation 
of diplomatic intercourse with the Vatican and the consequent sus¬ 
pension or interruption of the exercise of the Pope’^ spiritual 
authority. 

A magnificent future lies before the vast empire of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and there ought to be nothifig to prevent Irishmen and 
Catholics from contributing to, and sharing in, the brilliancy of that 
future. The destiny of that empire must be affected by the Catholic 
and Irish elements which enter largely into its composition. Irish 
Catholics have been for years past diminishing in number in their 
native hind, but they have been increasing in wealth and in political 
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power. Under the influence of the Land Acta their material pros¬ 
perity will he largely advanced, and their political 
increase in a corresponding proportion. If Irishmen, areflumOTically 
diminishing in Ireland, they are ‘’multiplying in Great Britain* the 
colonies, and America. The British Government has alremty expe¬ 
rienced to its cost the effects of the hostility of the Irish party in 
Parliament, and has to face the possibility that the Irish votes may 
soon he numerous enough to decide the fate of Cabinets and to inter¬ 
fere mischievously with the policy of the Empire. It is not difficult 
to suppose that the Irish and Catholic dwellers in the colonies may 
yet become so numerous and influential as to acquire a power capable 
of being exercised with effect either to the advantage or to the pre¬ 
judice of British interests. Sad proof was recently given that the 
Irish in America entcrtaip sentiments of deepest hatred to Great 
Britain. Occasions may yet arise when the enmity of the Irish race 
at home and abroad against tho English will be of much more serious 
moment than at present, and may cause great trouble if not danger 
to tho empire. 

Unfortunately the policy of the British Government, and that 
oven within the last fifty years, has aimed at the diminution of the 
legitimate influence of the Catholic Church in Ireland. The aboli¬ 
tion of the Protestant Church Establishment diminished indeed the 
revenues of Protestant clergymen, but gave permanency and security 
to those diminished funds in such a way as to make the disestablish¬ 
ment a virtual re-endowment. The Catholic Church received no 
pecuniary benefit from that measure, and while Protestant prelates 
remain on the Privy Council, the Homan Catholic prelates are 
excluded from a position which would enable them to give advice in 
the government of their country. The national education system 
was absolutely framed so as to make the teachers in the schools, and 
the scholars through the teachers, feel that the Protestant State, not 
the Catholic Church, was their chief master. The late Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, was for years the presiding 
genius at the Education Board, and exerted himself, as his writings 
published after his death, proved beyond a doubt, to make the 
national system a means for spreading Protestantism. The godless 
colleges were instituted in order to tempt Catholics to accept higher 
education from professors of any or of no religion. A Catholic 
university was long denied to Irish Catholios, and at last was reluc¬ 
tantly granted upon niggardly terms. It cannot be doubted that 
these educational measures, which were intended to make loyal 
citizens at the expense of Catholicism, succeeded only in making bad 
Catholics and disloyal citizens, and in alienating from the Govern¬ 
ment, to a deplorable extent, tbe feelings of the Catholic bishops 
and priests, whose legitimate influence it wae sought to undermine. 
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In proportion as the influence of the priests was diminished, the 
opportunities of the Fenians increased. Hie British Government 
assisted the revolution in Italy which dethroned the Pope. The 
same British minister who glorified Garibaldi, now finds his Nemesis 
in another Garibaldi in Ireland, Mr. Parnell, whom he was obliged 
to imprison for a time, and with whom he is now forced to treat, 
although he is the leader of a revolutionary party which seeks to 
destroy the British Government in Ireland. 

Crimes in Ireland and the wicked attempts of Fenians elsewhere 
may be suppressed by vigorous administration of exceptional and 
coercive laws. A truce between Fenians and the constituted autho¬ 
rities may doubtless be arranged through the leader of the nationalist 
party by the Prime Minister. But tho removal of the oauses of 
Irish disaffection and of that demoralization which produces periodical 
disturbances of law and order, can hardly be effected by negotiation 
with revolutionary leaders, or by coercive enactments however severe. 
The statutes lately passed for the suppression of crime and outrage 
in Ireland cannot always remain in force, nor can the country be 
permanently governed by martial law. Coercion Acts cannot lessen 
the virulence of the hatred towards England which the Pamellites 
foment in every country wherein Irishmen are to be found. If any 
person be able to remove the spirit of demoralization, which renders 
Irishmen at home or abroad the ready dupes of Fenian and revolu¬ 
tionary agitators, and to stay the spread of that anti-English hatred, 
whioh, if unchecked, may at some future time cause serious embarrass¬ 
ment to the British Government, that person is the Pope, and his 
efforts in that direction which, at somo risk to his own temporal 
interests, have been already made for the sake of the Catholic reli¬ 
gion in general, and of the true welfare of Ireland in particular, 
should be actively seconded by the^British Government, not only 
by means of remedial legislative measures, but by exhibiting cordial 
concurrence with the efforts made by the head of the Catholic Church 
to suppress Fenianism and the spirit of revolution. It is needless to 
add that the establishment of diplomatic relations with Borne is 
essentially necessary to enable Leo XIII. to fulfil his mission of paci¬ 
fication and regeneration with completeness and in harmony with the 
benevolent views of the British Government. 

Seeing that such vast interests are at stake, not only ifi Great 
Britain and Ireland but in every country wherein English-speaking 
Catholics reside, is it wise on the part o| Great Britain to neglect 
the opportunity of securing the assistance of* such a potent ally as 
the Pope, on the easy terms of sending to the Vatican a British 
envoy P 


W. Maziere Beady. 
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The publication of the late Professor Maurice's biography, ty/ikto 
'years after Ms death, naturally awakens many recollection#'<i» the 
minds of those who knew and loved him; hut it is not my object to 
add any farther reminiscences to those which his son, Colonel 
Maurice, has here gathered together with so reverent and loving a 
hand; and others, especially Mr. Llewelyn Davies, have spoken far 
better of his teacMng than I can hope to do. Many doubtless of his 
critics, and of these who belong to the various schools of his 
ecclesiastical opponents, will write of him in the same sneering tone 
to which we were familiar in his lifetime; and I shall offer no refu¬ 
tation of such criticisms. To my mind he stands above any need for 
counter eulogies. I merely wish to record some of the impressions 
which I roceived from his personal friendship and from the study of 
his works. It is a popr offering, but perhaps he, in his kindness, 
might have welcomed it as coming from an old pupil— 

“ TJt caput m magma ubi non est tangere sigma 
Pomtur bio imos ante corona pedes.” 

His biography, now published, has a twofold value. It shows the 
unity of his life and the continuity of his teaching. I remember 
years ago hearing him in one of his lectures quote the lines of 
Wordsworth— 

“ Tho child is father of the man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

Those lines—which were, he said, “ as beautiful and noble a wish 
as a poet could utter”—were eminently true of himself. He was not 
one of those men who, like St. Augustine or Bunyan, have to turn 
over a new leaf at some special crisis of his career. To the last he 
retained “ the young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks,” and 
the uima and feelings of his youth were taken up and matured in the 
powers of his manhood. Ho was one of the few of whom Jeremy 
Taylor has spoken, of whom the grace of God takes early hold, and 
reason and religion run together like warp and woof to frame the web 
of an exemplary life. But furthor than this, his biography shows 
that the incidents of his early years, the sort of unspoken tragedy 
which was being enaoted in his father’s house, tho daily spectacle 
whioh he witnessed of a deep religious separation between loving 
parents and loving children, contribute much to explain the pecu¬ 
liarities of his mind and style. 

They explain, for instance, the largeness of his charitable tolerance 
and the anxious scrupulosity of his invariable candour. 

Maurice had seen from childhood the compatibility of a holy 

(1) The hfe of Frederick Demean Maurice, chiefly told m his own letteis Edited by 
his son, Frederick Maunoe. With Portraits, in 2 vols. (Macmillan 9t Co.) 
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character with a defective creed. Some of those who were nearest 
and dearest to him, and 'to whom he always looked with the 
deepest gratitude and affection—especially among the. Unitarians 
—held views which wore opposed ‘to his most intense ancl cherished 
convictions. This was one cause of his chief intellectual charac¬ 
teristics. “ The desire for unity,” he said in a fragmentary auto¬ 
biography, “has haunted me all my life through; I have never 
been able to substitute any desire for that, or to accept any of the 
different schemes for satisfying it which men have devised,” In 
other words, says Colonel Maurice, “ the great wish in the boy’s 
' heart was to reconcile those various earnest faiths which the house¬ 
hold presented.” As an undergraduate at Trinity College, he had 
learnt indirectly from the study of Plato and the teaching of Arch¬ 
deacon Hare “ that there is a way out of party opinions which is 
not a compromise between them, but which is implied in both, $nd 
of which each is bearing witness.” This spirit and principle 
runs through all his writings, and he was as well aware of its 
unpopularity as of its importance. His aim always was, not to gfve 
cut and dried opinions on party questions, and least of all to express 
them in epigrammatic forms which could be used as effective missiles 
in controversy, but to set free his own mind and those of his fellow- 
men from the bias of unfair prejudice. He would not tumble his 
readers into a stage-coach which would certainly not take them on 
the road «to truth, but he would lend +hem a staff' and lantern, and 
himself set forward with them on the way. It was a habit of his 
mind which is illustrated in his Religions of the World, in his Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, and in multitudes of his sermons, to 
search invariably for the positive elements in the faith and opinions 
of every man, and to avoid the mischievous ‘‘negative” elements 
which lay in their denunciations of others. This was one reason 
why several of his works were written in the form of dialogues. I 
have heard him say that there were very few books in the world— 
pro-eminent among them are the writings of Plato—which adopt this 
“ maieutic ” or “ obstetric ” method of guiding men to truth, by a 
fair discussion of the premisses on which alone it can be based. 
He expressed the hope that the day might yet come when more 
books of this kind should be written. “ If I, being no Samson,” 
he writes to his wife, “ have got any strength at all, I will t$U you, 
being no Delilah, where the lock is on which it depends: i« is simply 
in the faith that the truth which is highest, as well as the highest 
faculty which apprehends it, is also the nlost universal. I certainly 
find very few who see this as clearly as I wish them to see it. Some 
form of intellectual worship, some exclusiveness or other, mars the 
fulness of this conviction. Till men are brought to it somehow, 
the philosophy of Christianity and of the Church cannot even bo 
approached by them; both must seem to them foolishness.” 
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These views and, this method explain not only his waitings, hut 
much ahu of hia life, They give the reason >whf he was 
of hostility’to all party-men, upon, each of whom, without qflfcipfr* 
tinction, he urged fairness towards one another. He was never of the 
least use to the heated partisans who rushed so eagerly tcg^elt some 
unpopular scapegoat of the hour. It might be predicted as safely of 
him as of Bean Stanley—a man unlike him in everything but innate 
truthfulness and chivalrous generosity—that he would „never be 
actuated by the “ eternal Spirit of the populace, 1 ' which leads men 
to trample savagely on. the persecuted, and that he would never be 
conspicuous in any “ clerical stampede." He was quite ready to 
“ alienate all respectable Church people ” by opposing the Hampden 
agitation. He stood among a very small number of the clergy in 
firmly supporting the admission of Jews into Parliament. This he 
did on the ground, which to most persons would still bo unintel¬ 
ligible, that he acknowledged Christ as the root of our nationaj. 
stability, and not the weak declaration that He is so. Against the 
opinion of those who chiefly worked with him, he defended the 
retention of the Athanasian Creed on the ground, to many no less 
unintelligible, that it gave the true conception of oternal life as con¬ 
sisting exclusively in the knowledge of Hod, and that it saved us 
from judging others by seeming to pronounco upon them a judgment 
so harsh that it could not bo regarded as meant for any individual 
offenders except ourselves. His desire for unity sprang out of that 
love of truth which disunion and opinionativeness always distort. 
With characteristic humility he tells us that as a child he had the 
same temptations to speak and act falsely as other children. “ I 
daresay I yielded to them as often. But I do think there was in 
me a love of truth which has kept alive in me ever since.” 

It was the fusion of Maurice's love of truth with his yearnings for 
unity whioh gave to his writings the “ obscurity ” of which almost 
all but his immediate disciples complained. In reality no writer, so 
far as his English style was concerned, was loss obscure. His 
sentences were often too long; but I do not think that it is ever 
possible to mistake their meaning, or to doubt as to the construction 
whioh can alone be put upon them. The little children whom he 
taught, the working men to whom he lectured, the poor villagers of 
the country parishes in which he ministered, never found him 
obscure or mystical. But to fnany others, to persons of culture and 
to violent Ecclesiastical controversialists, he seemed to speak parables, 
because he had a habit of addressing them interrogatively rather than 
by assertion, and because their minds were unreceptive of the truths 
whioh he desired to set forth. Men look to their religious guides for 
definite propositions and systematised inferences, set forth in clear 
outline, rather after the mannar of Fra Angelico than after the 
manner of Rembrandt. But Maurice saw truth as Dante saw charity, 
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in a sunlike centre of light, which caused the outlines of all but 
the main features to be indistinguishable in the surrounding glory. 1 

“ Dark with excess of light her skirts appeared” ? 

If a man can see only one fragment of a truth and On^ side of a 
question, Jie may feel that absolute certainty about every disputable 
point wmch is a characteristic of many minds; but if he desires to 
be scrupulously fair, he finds it impossible to shut his eyes to 
the fact, that views which are forced by their adherents into the 
sharpest contradiction aro often in reality complementary and supple¬ 
mentary of each other. Maurice’s one aim, therefore, was to persuade 
men not to plunge into mutual denunciations, but to find a basis for 
unity in things essential, and to assert modestly and tolerantly the 
special truths which they severally held. “ Nothing,” ho said, “ goes 
nearer to take away one’s senses than the clatter of tongues when 
yod feel everyone is wrong, and know that if you tried to set them 
right you would most likely go as wrong as any. It would not be 
so if one had learnt to keep Sabbath days in the midst of the world’s 
sin*—but that is the difficulty.” 

Cognate to this balance and resolute fairpess of mind was his 
determination to take all men at their best, and to judge them and 
their opinions in the most favourable light. It sometimes happens 
that one text takes more powerful hold of a man’s mind than any 
other, and exercises a preponderant influence upon his life. The text 
to which Maurice most constantly refers as a rule of conduct is 
“ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.” He tells us that he held it 
in more reverence than any other in the whole Bible. “ I do not 
believe that we can, any of us, know the inmost thoughts of another man 
with reference to God.” It always produced si If-contempt in him if 
he was led to sauciness of language 2 or impertinence in judging 
others. And ■ this beautiful habit of mind depended again, in no 
small degree, on the belief which lay at the centre of his entire 
theology, namely, the headship of Christ. Every relation to our 
fellow-creatures seemed to Maurice to bo a step in a ladder which 
reached to Christ. The thought which is rarely absent from any of 
his books for many pages is that Christ is King, and that the Church 
is His kingdom, nis wife once said to him that he might do much 
better work if he would only act on bis conviction that Chi|st is in 
everyone. He recognised in the rebuke tbe clearest it dication of 
what he felt to be God’s purposo in all His teachings, and it 
led him to such remarks as this to Sir E» Strachey : “ One can find 
enough that is not good and pleasant In all; the art is to detect in 

(1) Dante, Fnrgatar. xxix. 118. 

(2) Maurice’s letters and writings aro singularly free from severe remarks about 
persons, even when ho was most deeply moved. One of tho severest in the book is bis 
remark—only, be it observed, in free private intercourse with an intimate friend—about 
Mansel’s Carlton Club and Oxford Common Room yawn, “’Pon mj, soul 1 can’t see why 
evil should not last for ever, if it exists now.” 
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them the $ood thing wMcsk God Kaa pat feteeiieJv a&d^etm each 
to sIwmt fcsrtk j n and this to his wife, " I wish &r yoh' 
dearest, lynx eyes for distinguishing between the preoiQb** a&l the 
evil in ourselves and in others, and then that those eyes maySbaVe a 
charm to make the evil as though it were not ; for in vety^triith it is 
a falsehood. It has no reality, andwby should we net treat it as 
having none.” 

The formative ideas of his theology have already become apparent 
in this sketch of some elements of his character, From his' earliest 
days he was a devout and constant student of the Bible, and— 
especially by his Prophets and Kings —-he shares with Doan 
Stanley the high honour of having helped to make its scenes and 
characters more real to thousands of Christians. But he was not timid 
about its authority, and did not exalt it into an object of worship. 
It was not to him a collection of authorised dogmatic writings, or a 
religious book from which everything might be cut out whioh was not 
found in Doddridge’s Rise and Progress , but a book of work, and busi¬ 
ness, and politics, not tho least like Doddridge, or any other treatise 
about the soul. When eleven thousand clergymen declared that the 
Bible not only contains but is the Word of God, the statement struck 
him not as an exaggeration, hut as a perilous denial of the truth. “ The 
word of God,” he said, “ I believe, as St. John taught, and as George 
Fox taught, to bo very much above the scriptures however He may 
speak by and in the scriptures.” He regarded all systems , as such, 
as being of the earth, earthy ; but he regarded the Church as a>part 
of the spiritual constitution of which the nation and the family are 
lower and subordinate parts. Ho did not look on baptism as a rite 
in which a supernatural result was attached to a mechanical action, v 
but as being the sacrament by which wo claim the position which 
Christ has claimed for all mankind. He was rendered absolutely 
miserable by Dr. Pusey’s tract on baptism, which “ taught that the 
baptised child was holy for a moment after its baptism, but in com¬ 
mitting sin lost its purity, and could only be recovered by acts* of 
repentance and a system of ascetieal discipline.” Ho differed from 
the “Evangelicals,” because they “seem to make sin the ground of all 
theology,” whereas it seemed to him “ that the living and holy God is 
the ground of it, and sin the departure from the state of union with 
Him into whioh He has brought us.” The belief that Christ, and 
not the devil, Was, in all senses, the King of tho Universe, seemed io 
him a matter of life and death, and in that belief his whole theoloay 
was summed up. Instead of regarding the Fall as determining man’s 
condition, and the devil as tho arbiter of it, he thought that the work 
of the Church was to witness that Christ was tho head of every man. 
His whole being, as Huber says, “ was drenched in Christianity.” If 
he could not address all persons as members of Christ and children of 
God, he said that he could not address thorn at all. Christ was to 

h h 2 
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him not the head of a sect, not the founder of a religion. To speak 
thus of Him seemed to Maurice “a ghastly substitution” of religionism 
in the place of a belief in the redemption of mankind by* tike Bon of 
man, and the Son of God. In all his writings, even in his university 
Lectures, we find “ Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.” 

Frojn this it is easy to understand the three chief controversies by 
which his life was agitated. He did not, as is still repeatedly asserted, 
deny the eternity, he did not even dony the possible endlessness of 
punishment; but be did teach, as Christ bimsclf does, and as St. 
John invariably does, that the adjective “ etornal” signifies a state 
or condition, not an infinite addition sum. To him eternity was the 
antithesis of time, not its indefinite extension. He saw that, in the 
Hew Testament, things eternal are not things future, but things 
unseen. We are now living in eternity if we have any true life ai 
all. \ He could not accept the dogma of universalism, because he 
could v not tell whether it might not be possible for the soul to 
exercise its own free-will in resisting God for evor; hut heaven 
meant to him the forgiveness of sins, not the remission of punish¬ 
ment. He held that the starting-point of the gospel was the Abso¬ 
lute love of God, its reward the knowledge of that love. He did not 
himself dogmatise about “ the duration of future punishments; ” he 
only protested against all dogmatism on the subject. He never 
asserted the absurdity, with wbicb he was charged by Dr. Jelf and 
others, that impenitent and unbelieving sinners would be saved, 
seeing that he regarded unbelief and impenitence as being damnation. 
To him God was the God of hope, and the devil the spirit of despair, 
and therefore he saw no reason to assert that the victory of eternal 
love over sin must be impossible unless it were gained during this 
mortal life. His conception of the gospel was that it was a message 
that God saves the world. Much of the current theology appeared 
to him in the light of destruction taking the name of a gospel.” 
Dr. Pusey publicly/Saiu, that ho and Maurice “ worshipped a different 
God,” and Maurico was almost driven to accept that terrible state¬ 
ment, for he worshipped “ the God who was manifested in His Son 
Josus Christ, and not another altogether different being, in whom 
we mingle strangely the Siva and the Vishnu—the first being the 
ground of the character, the other its ornamental and graceful 
Vesture.” 

The controversy with Dean Mansel stirred his heart to its inmost 
depths. The arguments of the once-fair^pus but already half-for- 
gotten Hampton lectures seemed to cut away the very roots of all 
that he had ever taught. To him the essence of faith was a desire 
to know God, which had never been satisfied except by the mani¬ 
festation of God in the person of Christ. He saw clearly that Mr. 
Hansel’s arguments would become, as they have become, the basis 
of the negation to which Professor Huxley has given the name of 
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Agnosticism. Th* veijr teum why its &>^ fahiuid be 

a Unitwmtt arose from his belief that the -IdoaHdtat&»ot 
home to men in a Man the very knowledge of God which MrvMsnsel 
declared |o be impossible. The Bampiom lectures were bailed With 
a tumult of acclamation by the religious press, and the author Was 
promoted at once to one of the metropolitan deaneries j but, never¬ 
theless, Maurice saw in them a denial of that real knowledge of the 
love of God, whioh was to him the very gospel; a definite setting 
up of “ religion ” against God. It is remarkable that the most 
powerful statement of the essentially subversive and irreligious 
tendeaoy of Dean Mansel’s arguments should have come from John 
Stuart Mill . 1 

The controversy with Bishop Colenso agitated him less deeply on 
theological, but more deeply on personal grounds. Bishop Colenso 
had long been his friend, and had embraced many of his views. 
About his special criticisms and calculations Maurice cared less 
than nothing, but he was so pained and shocked by tho apparent 
inference that there was no substantial truth in the narrative of the 
Pentateuch, that, with a chivalry of spirit infinitely rare, he was on 
the point of giving up his incumbency of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
in order that he might without suspicion defend tho cause of tho 
Church among whose clergy, so far at any rate as they are repre¬ 
sented by their religious journals, he had ever found his bitterest and 
least scrupulous opponents. The passion which he felt on the 
subject led him to one of the severest remarks which occur throughout 
the whole biography. “ To have a quantity of criticism about the 
dung in tho Jewish camp and the division of a hare’s foot thrown 
in my face, whon I was satisfied that the Jewish history had been 
the mightiest witness to the people for a living God against the 
dead dogmas of priests, was more shocking to me than I can 
describe.” It was hardly less shocking to him that Bishop Colenso 
should be claimed on this ground as the apostle of freethought, and 
that the clergy in general wrapped themselves more closely in their 
dreary and hopeless literalism. And yet, intense as were his 
feelings on the subject, he desisted from the steps which he con¬ 
templated simply because to carry them out would have worn the 
aspect of taking the side of the strong against the weak. It was 
just that against which he had struggled all his life. • “All through 
life his great conviction had been that the solitary Man upon the cross 
is always stronger than the surrounding crowds of soldiers and of 
priests.” 

I have no space to dwell on all Mr. Maurice’s other achievements. 
His works do follow him. His labours as a clergyman were always 

(I) Examination of Str IP. Hamilton’s Philosophy, pp. 88—105, whore Mill protests 
against the attribution to God of qualities which have a certain signification in man, 
but are meant to have a totally different signification in Him. 
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admirable. Like Jean Gerson, he loved at all times to gather .the little 
children around him. He was never so happy act when, in country 
parishes, he was preaching the gospel to the poor. He* never read 
prayer*, he prayed . Those who in Lincoln’s Inn OhaoeL heard 
him read the Litany and the Athanasian Creed, cam,e>away with 
a new conception of their force and meaning. Had he been a 
philanthropist and nothing besides, I doubt whether any/nan since the 
days of St. Yinccnt de Paul has been the originator of more and 
more fruitful works than he. The Early Closing Movement, the 
“Days in the Country” for ragged children, the Co-operative 
Movement, the Higher Education of Women, the Working Men’s 
College, the Organisation of Charity, the Establishment of Girls’ 
Homes, the Sanitary League, and many other endeavours to promote 
the happiness of socioty, count him as one of their first founders, or 
earliest and most self-denying supporters. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says that ho spent his life “ in beating about the bush with deep 
emotion, but never started ihe hare.” Most men would have a right 
to die happy if they had started but one such hare as these. 

Above all, if Maurice had left nothing else to the world, he has 
left the legacy of one of the noblest, purest, and grandest characters 
which this generation has seen. We are sometimes told, with a good 
doal of superfluous scorn, that his works won’t live. It is a question 
supremely indifferent to those who loved him best. It is a result 
over which no man has any personal control. It is important for 
the world, it is of consummate importance for himself, that every 
man use his powers honestly and faithfully in the cause of all things 
which are true and just and puio ; but it is a question of little or no 
concern to him whether his works are destined to attain the rare 
and brief continuance which is called “ immortality.” Hundreds of 
books which no human being will ever read again yet live in the 
most effectual way by the influence which they have exercised over 
thousands in the day when they were written, and over hundreds 
of thousands who have propagated the thoughts and impulses which 
were originally derived from their pages. Even if Maurice’s writings 
should cease to be sold or published, they have profoundly affected 
the thoughts of men both in this and the last generation. We have 
a right to hope that by means of his son’s record of what manner 
of man he was, he may exercise an influence still deeper and Nobler. 

For this man, to rail at whom well-nigh every religious critic of 
every religious newspaper dipped his pen j,n gall and falsehood, was 
one of the holiest, humblest, tenderest, most loving of men. A 
relative says of him, that even in childhood he never knew him to 
commit even an ordinary fault, or apparently to entertain an immoral 
idea. He fulfilled Dante’s ideal of one who was in boyhood gentle, 
obedient, and modest; in youth temperate, resolute, and loyal; in man* 
hood prudent, just, and generous; in age thankful, and in perfect 
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peace with. God . 1 All his life long he showed a» awful $©ase ofoespon- 
sibility, and a delicate festidiouaness of conscience. He 
a friend to*th$ weak, and wholly fearless of the strong; * llo^ad 
risen completely superior to the infirmity of ambition. He in 
prayer ,* sometimes h© devoted the whole night to prayer, $ke the 
saints of old. He would never think even of a pleasant plan for 
himself 'unless he oould connect it with a moral law. “Dearest, 
pray‘that we may be kept thinking of high and earnest things,’* he 
wrote to hiB wife, “ and so may do oiir common duties better and 
live in love.” All who enjoyed the happiness of his friendship, or even 
of his acquaintance, will unite in saying of him, as was said of 
Newton, that he was “ the whitest soul they had ever known.” It 
was this man—this hvdnble, self-denying, chivalrous-hearted saint of 
God, of whom Archdeacon Hare said, in words which many who 
knew him will endorse, that he was “ incomparably the grandest 
example of human nature that it has ever been my happiness to 
know; ’* it was this man, perhaps the truest, bravest, most orthodox, 
most Christ-loving and Christ-like Christian whom this generation has 
seen;—j^his man, in whose teaching there was a prophetic accent not 
heard in any living voice,—who, thanks to the fuglemen of the so-called 
“ religious world,” lived amid perpetual storms of abuse and false¬ 
hood, and spent his life under the oppression of a perpetual hissing. 
For these religious assailants, whose aim it seems to have been slowly 
to sting him to death, ho felt a sovereign pity, and for the temper 
by which they were animated a sovereign disdain. Unhappily, as is 
shown by too many pages of his biography and of his own writings, 
their attacks, misrepresentations, and slanders caused him acute 
mental anguish, and he did not learn the simple remedy of never 
reading and never noticing a single line they wrote. But they never 
caused him to waver in fulfilling the high duties which God had 
ascribed to him, nor even produced the sad and common result of 
breaking down his faith in human nature. 

“ IIo loved tho world that hated him; the tear 
Which dropped upon his Bible was sincore. 

Assailed by scandal and the tongue of stufe, 

His only answer was a blameless life; 

And ho that forged and he that flung tho dart , 

Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 

Blush Calumny, and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy will leave thee room ; 

Thy deep repontance of thy thousand lies 
Which aimed «,t him have pierced the offended skies, 

And ?ay, blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 

Against Thine image in Thy saint, 0 Lord! ’’ 

Frederic W. Farrar. 


(1) Dante, Cantons xvi., st. 7 
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“ Tragedy is no more ! ” sighs the old playgoer. “ Oh, for the 
palmy days of the divine Sarah Siddons and the inimitable John 
Kemble. Then there were Titans in the land, giants of thew and 
sinew! ” 

May it not be that the divine Siddons mouthed and strutted, that 
the inimitable John was prosy and stilted; that instead of holding 
up a mirror to nature, the celebrated pair made use of a conventional 
and artificial series of passions invented by their predecessors? 
We know that the audiences of the past were not hung on such 
delicate wires as are those of the present. They could orush and 
fight at a pit door for seven hours, then stand through a five-act 
tragedy with unruffled serenity and content. Persons of eminence 
sat on the stage impeding the performance, while beaux an$ belles 
gabbled to such an extent, “ making a nauseous appearance in a 
side-box,” as Cibber put it, that aotors were sometimes compelled 
to shout in order to be heard above the din. There could have 
been but little genuine illusion about that stage. Madame Pritchard 
ran up and down the conventional gamut of her false passions with 
rounded elbow, and bounced to and fro in her great hoop, and 
beaux paused in their cackle to cry, “ Stap my vitals, but the slut 
is fine! ” returning presently to the more natural and engrossing 
business of gallantry. The accomplished Foote said to Henderson, 
who sought an engagement at the little Haymarkot, “Stick to 
the sock, young gentleman. Tragedy is theatrical bombast , the very 
fungus of the theatre.*’ 

It seems to me fair to conclude that the “ Palmy Days ” are those 
in which we live. The stage was never so highly considered as now, 
never had so much done for it, or could reckon in its ranks so 
many ladies and gentlemen of birth, refinement and education. 
A few years since, the celebrated company of the Comedie Fran¬ 
chise gave us a taste of their quality, and we fell on our knees and 
poured forth unselfish worship. But though our admirwtioli was 
exaggerated, our instincts were leading us aright. The Comedie 
Fran^aise could then boast of a first-class companyit has fallen 
to pieces since. The Saxe Meiningen company, which recently 
visited us, was a first-rate troupe. Wo recognised the fact like wise 
people, and learned what we could from the strangers, and to-day 
may dare assert that British dramatio art is fit to hold its own. 
Neither French nor Germans can point to “ stars ” of the first mag- 
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nitude—to genius auob as that whiofi burned in tj*u 6ouI of Rachel 
or Edmund Kean. No more can we, but out standard of excellence 
has been raised conspicuously. , 1 

Last month Salvini—probably the eompletest tragedian Irring 
— delighted full houses at Covent Garden by measuring his 
strength with the loftiest creations of Shakspeare. He appeared, 
among other characters, as Othello and Lear; and those who were 
privileged to look on him were cowed and thrilled. The being of the 
spectator was stirred; his blood was made to rush more swiftly,—and 
yet, as he returned „to foggy earth and the muddy stones of workaday 
London, he could not but feel that his satisfaction was mingled with 
alloy; that his pleasure had not been so compact as that which he 
was wont to enjoy at the Lyceum, or Haymarket, or St. James’s. 
Why was this ? Was Mr. Irving’s voice as silvery as Salvini’s, or 
Mr. Bancroft’s, or Mr. Kendal’s, or Mr. Hare’s ? No. But plays are 
not improved by being reduced to the condition of monologues. 
Shakspeare is fuller of character and colour than any other. British 
dramatist; his works demand a variety of artists of superior excel¬ 
lence. Salvini stood forth alone. Cordelia gurgled, Iago looked like 
a burglar, Desdemona was so angular and imbecile that everyone 
was glad when she was smothered. Their appearance too was against 
them. Cordelia was attired in a green fillet, a blue gown of an un¬ 
fortunate shade, some pink drapery, and white shoes. What young 
lady could be fascinating in so tasteless a garb ? Goneril and Regan, 
one could not help thinking, were revenging themselves very properly 
upon an unkind parent, who was in the habit of dressing himself 
in sumptuous raiment, and the rest of his family as scarecrows. 

I have heard the old playgoer argue that if the ear and brain are 
satisfied, tbe eye may be left neglected. In Shakspeare’s day, 
people are fond of telling us, his company acted in the courtyard of 
the Bull at Bishopsgate, and chalked up “ This is a wood ” upon 
the wail. So much the worse, then, for audience and performers. 
They felt no sense of incompleteness, very possibly, simply because 
they knew no better. Would Thespis have acted in a gipsy caravan 
if he could have possessed a house like Drury LaneP Science, 
mechanics, artistic culture arc constantly on the advance. It is 
evident that when we are accustomed to have every nerve strained, 
every new-fangled invention applied, for the attainment (as near as 
our perpetually progressive knowledge will allow) of realistic per¬ 
fection—for the conjuring up before us, that is, of things as thoy 
really are—we resent the absence of effort, and are conscious of a 
feeling of chill in an empty and unreal world. 

The “ old playgoer,” conscious in his heart of hearts that the en¬ 
semble in whioh Mrs. Siddons strutted as central figure was in an 
absurd condition of embryo, is wont roundly to state that the feasting 
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of the oye is a delusion. Surely, when we stand with Rosalind in 
the Forest of Arden, we realise the situation better if we are shaded 
by real trees than if Orlando is scratching her name upon a u * profile ” 
which ostentatiously declares itself to be paint and canvas ? Cf he 
is at work upon a real tree his action is complete and natural, mid 
calte for no special effort of the mind to enable us to take our place 
in the forest by his side. But supposing you are aggressively 
reminded that his tree-trunk is flat instead of round and that the 
garish paint has been rubbed off by the fingers of the sceneshifter, 
where is your sense then of the reality of the situation ? Does it 
' not immediately occur to you that Rosalind’s maid is standing with 
$ cloak at the wing to save her mistress from the draught, and that 
the fair one is rattling through her speeches because she is going to 
an oyster supper ? Far be it from me to argue that Stage-Realism 
may not be overdone. Once it was underdone through ignorance. 
At present, furniture is frequently pushed into undue prominence, 
partly, perhaps, to conceal the weakness of a play by gratifying the 
passion for bric-a-brac. This of course is as grave a fault as the other, 
in the opposite extreme. But we must not forget that playgoers of 
different calibre demand separate classes of amusement, which need 
not clash. If we are invited to view a spectacle let it be clearly 
understood beforehand that the proposed entertainment is not 
directed to the intellect. One of the elaborate ballets in number- 
less acts, of which the Italians are so fond, is addressed chiefly to the 
eye since the action is done in pantomime, and in its way it is 
amusing enough; but because such a class of entertainment is con¬ 
sidered suitable to a fatigued condition of the mind, there is no 
reason for entering a protest against its low ness by exposing the 
more intellectual drama to the view in rags and nudity. I think we 
may look upon the slight tendency to overdress plays nowadays as 
due in some measure to the continued flow of the reaction against the 
era, happily gone by, of underdress. 

I may be permitted to attempt a brief sketch of the rise and 
progress of Realism upon the London stage. The late Mr. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald, seems to have been the first to set the wheel 
rolling steadily. In conjunction with Madame Vestris he attired 
his personages in something akin to the period in which they were 
supposed to move. Mr. Phelps, in his modest subuxbau play¬ 
house at Sadler's Wells, did much in aid of the movement. A 
highly eduoated and cultivated man, he spared no pains or trouble 
or expense in order to place his beloved Shakspeare before the 
public in a manner which he deemed befitting. He it was who 
started the fashion of employing professional artists to design dresses 
and pl&n accessories. Previous to this time scenery had been painted 
by accomplished men—Loutherbourg, David Roberts, Clarkson Stan- 
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field—but these excellent painters bad always treated their awaieT^ 
as individual pictures. They presented flat oblong surfiw^ u^ 
stood by themselves as works of art, .irrespective of the general 
ensemble or the groups in front of the canvas. Phelps moved a Otbp 
forward. He produced the Tempest with a real storm—ship, men, 
waves, and scudding clouds. This was followed by many other 
revivals, each as perfect as he could make it. Charles Kean at the 
Princess's followed on the same track, but he went too far and choked 
his productions with heraldic aroheology; everybody was talking of 
the astonishing change of seasons in the Tempest, of the Second 
Richard’s lists at Coventry. The actors wero nowhere; the com¬ 
position awry. It leaked out that in his instance “ Shakspeare spelt 
Ruin ” and the movement received a check. 

After awhile a new prophet arose whose original talent wrought a 
lasting change on the face of affairs. Hitherto Realism had taken 
the form of reproductions from Froissart and Monstrelet; of a more 
or less timid approach to the picturesque realisation of the garb and 
habits of classicism and the Moyen age. Mr. Robertson founded 
a school of dramatia entertainment which at first sight threatened 
disaster to the stage. The “ old Playgoer ” moaned, and his Jere¬ 
miads appeared to be justified. At the little Prince of Wales’s 
Miss Marie Wilton produced a comedy called Society. There 
was an earthquake in dramatic circles. What was the meaning of 
this bathos ? Ordinary gentlemen and ladies strolled within Gbros- 
venor Square railings, and talked platitudes. Bohemianism stole from 
its upper floor in Maiden Lane and flaunted bofore the astonished 
Upper Ten—long pipes, dirty tablecloth, sanded floor, and all This 
was the realism of to-day in all its minute and trivial detail. “ We 
don’t go to the theatre to see what is to be seen in any drawing-room” 
sneered the old Playgoer. 

To many the “ Teacup and Saucer Drama,” as it was in derision 
styled, seemed the acme of puerility. The old playgoer was as 
wrong as the victims of prejudice usually are. Some years pre- 
vioualf, Mr. Ruskin had, in his own artistio world, introduced a 
somewhat similar change, which worked with an equally good 
result. Among the painters the school of pre-Raphaelites came 
into being, which numbered among its ranks such names as John 
Everett Millais and Holman Hunt. The pre-Raphaelites were 
to walk (so preached Ruskin) before they could run. They were 
earnestly and religiously to portray the leaf before aiming at 
immortalising the entire oak. The admirable result of the stem 
apprenticeship is continually being brought before us now in the 
ripe and technically wonderful productions of Millais’ indefatigable 
brush. Mr. Robertson did for the modem stage what Mr. Ruskin 
did for pictorial art. His plays were so slight and small (I except 
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Caste , which is in its way a masterpiece), of such gossamer-tissue, 
that a breath of unreality would have blown the fabric to the 
winds. Without the tricks of fashion, the cigarette-oases/the display 
of the latest costumes, his plays would have fallen to pieces out of 
sheer feebleness and want of stamina. They were subjects for the 
Consumption Hospital that were to be kept from flitting into space 
by doses of quinine and broth. Without the perfection of ensemble, 
without an elaboration of tiniest detail and a “ balance of relative 
values,” if I may for once employ a painter’s jargon—without the 
hand of each actor being always on the other’s, pulse—the entire 
edifice was calculated to dissolve into thin vapour. Necessity taught 
Miss Wilton, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, and other members of the then 
company, that the performers in a play of modern life should behave 
exactly as well-bred ladies and gentlemen ordinarily behave, and 
that their surroundings must be exactly those of the boudoir or 
smoking-rpom. 

I have traced Bealism through its uncertain noviciate under 
guidance of dead Monstrclet and Froissart down to its appearance in 
trousers and polished boots. Love cannot claim tho monopoly of a 
crooked course. Bealism, like many another hopeful bantling, went 
astray. There arose a species of drama, equally pernicious to actor 
and to public, but for awhile not to the treasury; for by a law of 
nature, which causes us now and then almost to doubt the supremacy 
of good, that which is intrinsically bad often pays the best. Mr. 
Boucicault produced a play—though play, indeed, it can scarcely 
be called—in which a real cab and a real fire-engine performed the 
two principal parts. Nothing could be more mean than the whole 
affair, but it paid. Everyone ran to see the real hansom driven by 
a real licensed driver, drawn by a real cab-horse with real broken 
knees. That which might any day be seen in the street became a 
maryel, because it moved behind the floats. Time passed. The 
genuine lover of the stage shook hands with the “ old playgoer,” and 
young tears and senile drops mingled in a troubled stream. The 
drama was really moribund; no broth or quinine could keep it “above 
ground much longer. Time passed. Mr. Boucicault stared at the 
monster of his hiands much as Frankenstein may have stared at his. 
Nemesis was near his elbow. When people do really bad Work which 
pays, they are certain to bo punished by the birth of an army of 
pupils who caricature all that is bad in their master. Mr. Boucieattlt’s 
Streets of London was an ignoble production, as he was himself 
prepared frankly to admit; but there arose a series of mushroom 
dramaturges who out-Boucicaulted Boucicault. They inaugurated 
the “ Drama of the Dials.” A silly succession of irrelevant scenes 
were strung together that were supposed to be illustrative of 
London life. It was “Tom and Jerry Bedivivus,” without the fun 
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and jollity; without any truth to nature, except in the; carpenter's 
department. The conscience of my friend Hr* Boucioa^fe mujat 
have smitten him severely when he looked upon these monstrosities, 
for he has in his time done excellent work, to wit, j London Assur¬ 
ance, Atrah m Pogue, and The Shawgram. 

The puhlio liked for awhile the Drama of the Dials, for realism 
was here reduced to the level of the meanest intellect. There was 
an unwholesome satisfaction, in the conviction that nothing could be 
more degrading. The melo-drama of the scullery attacked public 
taste in the form pf a virulent disease, and as such was of course 
contagious. Mr. Wilson Barrett, at this inauspicious moment, was 
lessee of the Court Theatre, and was making a bold and meritorious 
struggle to raise the public taste. Under his auspices Madame 
Modjeska, a Polish lady of talent, assumed a variety of characters 
appertaining to the poetic drama—Adrienne, J uliet, Mary Stuart. 
He even instructed Mr. Wills to write for her a brand new poetic 
phy* Juana. It failed, partly because the public for the time pre¬ 
ferred compositions of a more pedestrian order, partly because it was 
undram&tic. Then, s^id Mr. Barrett to himself, “ If we are too weak 
to buffet with the waves we must sail with the wind; be content 
even to do a little evil that good may come—stoop in order to con¬ 
quer.” Mr. Barrett stooped, and while he was about it was not 
particular as to the angle of his back. He went in for the “ Drama 
of the Dials,” and produced at the Princess’s the play of the slums. 
But he did it with a completeness which was the apotheosis of Realism 
awry. There was to be a scene of low life in St. Giles’s. Conscien¬ 
tious Mr. Barrett would have the real articio or nothing. He en¬ 
gaged denizens of frowzy courts and alleys with their own barrowd 
and the cabbages which during their day’s labour they had failed to 
sell. Each one of them might have walked down to the footlights 
and taken his or her Bible oath that the whole lot dwelt in the 
identioal street whose presentment on canvas was behind them. 
Mr. Barrett imbued his costermongers with a spice of his own 
thoroughgoing energy. Not a rough fellow among them but adored 
him. That the play was low and demoralizing signified nothing. 
The taste was for cabbages and barrows. Pots and kettles drew in 
the money whioh was carefully laid aside by the prudent manager, 
to be spent on better things so soon as the tide should'turn. 

The Old Play-goer looked on and grumbled; the modern lover of 
the stage groaned in unisop. Things were really going to the dogs; 
there could be no doubt about it. Tbe Bancrofts, Hares, and Ken- 
dals were doing what they could for comedy; but with public taste 
plunging downhill, how could, they hope to stand P Darkness was 
visible all round. Mr. Byron was certainly producing from time to 
time, at the Vaudeville and elsewhere, witty three-act pieces; but 
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they dealt with the most humdrum form of middle*elass existence, 
and were unambitious. Even graceful extravaganza was dead; a 
semi-supernatural species of entertainment which was ’pleasant to 
witness, tuneful enough, and sparkling with dainty conceits* v r In its 
stead had arisen a hideous and vulgar deformity which was falsely 
called burlesque; which, instead of gaily lashing the folliei of the 
time, contented itself with displaying personal charms as lavishly as 
the Lord Chamberlain would permit, indulging in awkward gam¬ 
badoes and yelling ditties out of tune which reeked of the music- 
hall. Play-goers, who respected themselves, looked one at another 
in dismay. Who would and could stem this muddy tide ? It needed 
■' someone with a strong arm and a strong will, and the post delicate 
tact. Did such a prodigy exist? Yes. Such an one was being 
larefully nursed at the Lyceum under the discriminating oare of a 
wisMbsterfather. Mr. Batoman recognised the gifts of Mr. Irving ; 
and Mr. Irving was the predestined athlote for tho clearing of the 
augean stable. What matter if realism, after playing vile pr&tks, 
was enthroned upon the dust-bin P It was an unkempt creature, 
excellent in itself, which had been abused and put to a base purpose. 
The creature mu&i be coaxed into behaving with decorum. Shak- 
speare spell ruin ? ^Nonsense. People were growing surfeited with 
cabbage diet. They had watched an artist giving a consummately 
lifelike portrayal of delirium tremens, and while applauding Mr. 
Warner’s talent, were growing sorry both for* him and for themselves 
that he should be so engaged. Mr. Irving said “ Come ! we will 
leave the slough. You shall have realism still, but of a more en¬ 
nobling kind. Poetic studies of Venice shall be realised, fully as 
lifelike as your slum-pictures. Instead of coster-barrows, wby not 
gondolas ? Instead of corduroys, why not the patrician robes of 
Portia, the broidored bravery of Benedick ? ” Mr. Irving did his 
allotted work with skill, and patience, and intelligence, and has reaped 
his reward. Thanks mainly to him we have risen out of the gutter. 
Our realism may still perhaps be a trifle ponderous, but time will 
settle that as it mellows other things. 

Mr. Barrett, following Mr. Irving’s lead, has found that the poetic 
drama is as profitable as the vulgarities of Wapping. Therp is no 
doubt that the romantic drama is “looking up.” Mr. Barrett’s last 
production at the Princess’s conspicuously underlines the fact. 
Glaudian is not a good play. It has a fine beginning^ but crumbles 
act by p.ct as the story develops. It is b Q dly constructed, and the 
dialogue is sometimes stilted, always verbose, and overweighted with 
strained imagery. Nor is it well acted, except iu two or threo parts ; 
notably that of .the hero. Yet the play interests. It is superbly 
mounted. In certain scenes realism is shown at its best—picturesque, 
not over accentuated. The play is wholesome, of good tendenoy, mid 
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the public, ashamed of past Vagaries, f*e content tfcbe tb® 

apgreaiatfen of batter tbps^ ev^o, thiwagh a defies *• 

Tbis^wiitg the nfmtftm of ftqmetfc affairs at 
£ think,, justified in declaring that in aU parts of the horis^nthere 
is visible a my glew. There is no ranting, for the unsound method 
of a buckram day has gone out with powder and periwig, and 
realism has shut the door upon artificiality. Even unclad tom* 
foolery is disappearing, andjin its stead is returning to us the genuine 
burlesque of wit and humour. Stage Dora and Paw Cfe«dta»-(pro¬ 
duced, both, at the gay little bandbox in King William Street) are 
chef oP oeuvres in their way. They sparkle like gems, are perfectly 
innocent mid mirthful, and are as admirably interpreted as the most 
fastidious could desire. With Burnand in his best mood to write; 
with Tople, Ward, Mesdames Linden, Johnstone, and Thorne to 
act; we are all of us more than satisfied. Amid a general sufficiency 
of talent we may conclude that we are richest in eccentric come¬ 
dians. Probably no age has seen more capable delineators of low 
comedy and character than such men as Toole, Terry, Hare, David 
.James, Brookfield, Gerald Moore, Willard, Cecil, and Harry Nichols. 
The last is not yet at his best, but I am rnuoh mistaken if, having 
done sterling work already, he does not shortly shine as brilliantly 
as any of his peers. Given such a list, it seems odd that the laughter- 
provoking instrument known as farce should have entirely vanished. 
There has not for years been suoh a thing as a new and original 
farce. The last that I remember was Woodcock’s Little Game. Why 
do not people who are slaves to the furor scrtbmdi expend their 
energy in farco instead of writing petites comedies * As for 
comedy her London homes are the Haymarket and the St. James’s, 
and both these houses seem doomed to failure unless they borrow 
from the French. At the former theatre, Peril, Diplomacy, Fedora, 
all French. At the latter Scrap of Paper, the forthcoming Maitre dc 
Forges,^Impulse, all French. True, Mr. Pinero has essayed to write 
comedy, but not original comedy hitherto, so far as I am aware. 
Moreover, I decline to admit that his efforts are crowned with 
success. His characters, besides being uniformly disagreeable, shock 
the spectator by want of sequence in their actions, and a sense of 
sham. He constantly murmurs to himself, “ Such .an one never 
could or would act thus,” and is led to conclude either that Mr. 
Pinero is ignorant of the springs which supply motive to human 
nature, or that he feels a reckless delight in flying in the face of 
probability. 

Realism is perhaps a little guilty in this matter of comedy. 
Salaries are high ; a new play cannot be placed upon the stage as 
magnificently as Messrs. Banoroft or Hare would wish without the 
expenditure of many hundred pounds—a grave consideration. Thus 
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are they, perchance, justified in making use of plays already stamped 
with French approval, rather than run the risk of a large outlay by 
bestowing encouragement upon wo$k by untried hands. * 

In jeunes amoureux we are not conspicuously strong. young 
lovers endowed with adequate height, fire, ardour, strength, I can 
point to only one of the first class—Mr. Forbes Robertson. But, on 
the other hand, there are many who are respectable, to wit, Messrs. 
Conway, Dacre, Alexander, Cooper, Herbert, &e. We may congra¬ 
tulate vurselves upon a sufficient array of “leading men," capable 
of poriwying robust parts—Messrs. Clayton, Warner, Vezin, Wilson 
Bajupct, Kendal, Terriss, add others. Mr. Barnes is improving 
rapidly. Mr. Coghlan’s recent performances have placed him out 
of the running. Our weakestfpoint lies in our heroines, and this is 
sad to say, for with incompetent heroines the best dramas are 
heavily handicapped. I see none standing in the background 
calculated some day to wear either the sock or buskin flung aside by 
Miss Kate Terry. Iler sister Ellen, who still labours for us, is, in 
her own line, without a rival. Miss Mary Anderson, the beautiful 
meteor from another land, will be passing ere long from our ken,, 
and may not, therefore, be included in our permanent list, unless 
she be persuaded to remain. Mrs. Bernard Beore who, faute de 
mieux , has stepped quickly to the front, is undoubtedly possessed of 
strong, rugged power and a picturesque appearance, and may 
improve still more. 

It is more satisfactory to turn to “ comic women," for sure no lady 
was ever more comic than Mrs. John Wood, or Mrs. Bancroft, or Mrs. 


Stephens, or Miss Larkin, or Miss RoanusWgkea^&in her peculiar 
way, Miss Yictor. I have purposely left one actresswoJhe last, for, 
to my mind, she stands qjafe alone upon an altogether higher plat¬ 
form than all the rest without exception. Nothing comes amiss to 
Mrs. Kendal. She wilflaugh for you, grieve for you, break her heart 
for you, flirt outrageously with Mr. Kendal for you—all in an equally 
admirable manner,/ She has been unfortunate, however, of late in 
the series of pajjfa she has been called upon to interpret. 


Thus, looking all round, behind and ahead, there is comparatively 
little to sigh:over, except in the matter of first-rate heroines (who are 
insufficient in number), and much with which to be content.** We see 
^ v ESywhere a high order of intelligence brought to bear upon every 
Jjjptail. Gentlemen of refinement and scholarship manage, and 
j^sist the managers, and play the various parts. Ladies, such as 
ffooov Kendal, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Anderson, who all move in 
society, apply their educated energies to the delineation of 
pouredH characters. All that money can provide and* taste supply is 
in scene\^ or ^ 011 eTC1 7 department with prodigal hand. A new era 
painting has recently been signalised by Mr. Bruce Smith, 
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exceptions, they undoubtedly are. 

Uke ^\^ »Wt they know—as a body—-about jib* 
cernipg®hibh they whimsically prate f According to cohditkai; of 
tempar or di^estion, they write, y Costumes very correct j scenery 
superb,^ or the reverse; and yet they seem not to have yet grasped 
the rudimentary idea that absolute correctness, of costume on the stage 
is undesirable. A lady, for example^ in a correct hoop, or a “ $te,” 
of, sayl?77* would distract attention from the business of the scene 
by eccentricity of attire, and we should have Realism going astray 
again in another direction. Those who give attention to the mount¬ 
ing of, historical plays aim usually, not at absolute correctness, but 
at the production of an artistio and complete whole, a kaleidoscopic 
series of effects of colour, carefully thought out and calculated. 
To heoome competent to deliver judgment upon this subject the 
critic might to pass through the curriculum of the professional, artist, 
study scientific relative colouring as taught by Ohevreuil, and exem¬ 
plified .by the best painters. Until they thus render themselves fit 
to judge, dramatic critics (the few, of course, excepted) would do 
well to abstain from instructing the public upon a subject which 
requires a special form of education, and which, as matters stand* 
is not within their province. 

Lewis Wingfield. 
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A notorious case recently decided before Baron Huddlosljbpfejrtid on 
which. I asked last week a question of the Home Sebtos»#has 
directed fresh attention to the treatment of the insane'; issue 
raised by the question—is^insanity on the increase even 

greater importance. . 

[Engaged as I have been, for many years and under special cir- 
onmetances, in studying the statistics of insanity, I have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that facts and figures establish .clearly the 
progressive growth of the malady. 'W’ithin the last half-century the 
whole system relating to the lodgment, care, and management of the 
mentally afflicted has been completely revolutionised. How great the 
change has been may be shown by a brief sketch of the conditions 
under which the insane lived, or rather pined away and died, some 
fifty or* sixty years ago. The first enactment relating to pauper 
lunatics is the 17 Geo. II., c. 5, under which any two parties could 
cause them to be apprehended and locked up in some secure place 
“ and there chained.” Referring to the “ enormities ” existing in 
public as well as private asylums provious to 1827, the Lunacy Com¬ 
missioners, in their Report for the year 1846, point out in strong 
language that they can scarcely be exaggerated, comprising “ almost 
every species of cruelty, insult, and neglect to which helpless and 
friendless people can be exposed when abandoned to the charge of 
ignorant, idle, and ferocious keepers, acting without conscience or 
control.” Speaking of one of the great metropolitan asylums, which 
is now a model of reform, the same Report says: “At that time 
(1816) female as well as male patients were chained to the walls, 
covered only with a blanket formed into something like a gown. 
One man (whose case is well known) was kopt confined in chains for 
fourteen years without the smallest interval of liberty. Stout iron 
rings were riveted round his arms, body, and neck, the latter being 
made to slide upwards and downwards on a massive iron bar inserted 
in the wall.” In 1816 it was stated in evidence that the patients 
were subjected to brutal cruelties from the attendants; that they 
suffered very much from cold, one patient having leather |pes from 
mortification proceeding from cold; and that they y&c &,in other 
respects in the most deplorable plight. The Commissioners add that 
here were seventy out of about four hundred “ almost invariably in 
What the nature of the kind treatment was is expressed in 


ons. 


i» succeeding sentence: “ Fbod, straw, and fire are allowed, but no 
thfcets or dress, as they destroy them for want of keepers and other 
bla%ts which would be provided in a regular lunatic asylum.” 
restr. e recorded piece of evidence as to how they fared outside. 
Just c 




'f$ct;d^ep, and they give ‘wre^^^iibg 
^ jSSS' ^ there he dies.” IJader stuoifel 

the question, recovery impossible. Luhatifcs wefb killed 
o||p^| eei»?4 to be g. cause of anxiety and danger, to the body $»ol|tio. 

‘;Sia^e the date of that Report (1846) the change has been mar- 
teUoua indeed. Stately structures have been erected of noble 
architectural design and vast proportions (one of them can accom¬ 
modate over 2,500 persons), and furnished with every modern 
appliance for convenience, comfort, and even luxury. Amuse¬ 
ments, theatricals, Concerts, out-of-door and in-door occupation 
and exercise, gamers of all sorts, Turkish baths,, everything in 
short that sympathy for human suffering could suggest, has been 
generously provided at an enormous' and constantly increasing 
expenditure of public money. In the meantime the possible cure of 
this terrible and mysterious malady has received no less attention 
than the kindly treatment of the insane. 

I do not propose to go back to the barbaric age, although the 
figiutesirom the earliest records indicate a continuous annual 
increment in the number of registered lunatics. It will be sufficient 
for. our purpose to begin with the statistics of twenty years ago, 
when the present system may be said to have reached maturity, 
and to let the Reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, tell their own tale. For the sake of brevity and clear¬ 
ness, a comparison will he made of the Reports of 1882, 1872, and 
1862, with this exception, that as the English Commissioner^ do not 
iu ; i|ifii Report of 1862 particularly discuss the increase of insanity 
^hat they had fully discussed it in their last preceding 
t, the opinions expressed in the latter will be quoted on 

English Lunacy, Commissioners, in their fifteenth Report 
:.Say c “ During the ten years from the 1st of January, 1849, 
^ ^clfij^ pJ January, l§59,the number of patients in the various 
asyluins cf Engiaxid and TTales -have advanced from 14,560 to 
22,8&3 j^ ^tiiix increaysfr has been priaoipally in publio asylums. In 
bbunty|ftBd borough asylums th* advance has beenyfrom 0,494 to 
15^845,i making an increase of 9,351; in lunatic hospitals from 

(1) The Bight Hon. Deaifl Brown. 

(2) These figures do not include the insane in workhouses. 

11 2 
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1,195 to 1,992, fixating an increase of |w great 

increase whioh has taken place ill the finmhe? of asylums 

is limited almost entirely to pauper and criminal is 

remarkable to note the morbid offioial anxiety manifest^l/^mai^ feme 
to time to explain away what people will persist in «aJji$g;'r the 
apparent increase of 'insanity.” With that object the Lu&aey*AW" 
missicners enter into very elaborate arguments, attributing j||the 
apparent increase ” now to one cause, now to another. ~ * 

But what of the asylums as curative hospitals for the trea^nefi# of 
lunacy P Have they had any and what effect in retarding! th® 
growth of numbers P These are questions of vital importance, and 
the Commissioners' observations on this point are as follows: 
“ Though it might be fairly supposed that the increased proportion 
of cures in recent cases sent to asylums, oaused by the improVtd 
modes of treatment now adopted, would havo had the effect, of 
diminishing the aggregate numbers resident, this latter cause of 
decrease,* in the comparatively few recent cases admitted, has 
apparently been more than counterbalanced by the prolongation ,of 
the lives of the many chronic cases brought under care.” Then 
is it to be expected that when all these old chronic cases, whose 
lives have been admittedly prolonged by the effects of sanitary 
regulations, improved diet, and other benefits, shall have passed 
away, the time may then arrive when further accumulations will chase, 
and thfc curative operation of the improved system come into full 
play, and assert itself by an annual reduction in the numbers of the 
insane P 

We have thus, at a comparatively recent date (1860) Unclear, 
definite, and distinct pronouncement from the highest official 
authority in England on the subject, that the then increase in the 
numbers of the insane was only apparent. The sequel will tell 
whether or not the Commissioners correctly appraised the situation ; 
but the strangest thing of all is that this verdict is in direct conflict 
with the statement ’ made to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons the year before by the Chairman of the Commi*ti4b$re 
himself, and which I will presently quote. Ho doubt the assigned 
causes of the apparent increase are true to a limited extent. They 
might even be considered reassuring if we had a hope that the 
maximum was reaohed or was within a measurable dfatandfc. - The 
new system had been then for many years in operation, ami should 
have brought to light most, if not all, latent cases of insanity, and 
drawn them within the Scope of official cognisance,’ but if it was 
still ^oing this work, the unreality of the apparent increase would 
be satisfactorily established, as the mere discovery of numbers the 
previous existence of whioh was not officially known, could not be 
regarded in any sense as an augmentation. This may be, and I do 
not suggest that it is not, a rational way of accounting for some 

\ 
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having, Ct may be said," played out the development wtfftjv 
the^W**, according to the highest official testimony, a stpek> if X 
mjWf'^itb.0 expression, of 41,129 registered lunatics in England. 

lrtjlft* bo# • advert to Ireland at the aeaam period* The Irish 
Co^la^iivners, in ; tbe opening statement of their eleventh' Beport 
presented to Parliament in 1862, say. <H The insane classes of all 
denominations placed directly under our control and inspection 
amounted, on the 31st December last, to 8,055.” The whole tHour 
of their remarks betokens a growing demand upon the resources of 
existing institutions and tbe necessity for extending more and more 
the means of relieving the pressuro by further provision. The 
constant repetition of such phrases as “ insufficient accommodation ” 
and u overcrowded state,” used, too, in regard to asylums which had 
been a few years before enlarged or otherwise relieved, indicates, 
not 'alone the rapid development of previously existing cases, but an 
aotttal increase of numbers. The registered lunatics in Ireland all 
told amounted in 1844 to 4,714; they had thus increased, or been 
developed, in eighteen years by 8,341. 

Next as to Scotland. To bring the statistics in line with those of 


England and Ireland, it is necessary to*state that when the Scotch 
Lunacy Board was formed in 1867, the total number of insane under 
official cognizance, as stated in their first Beport to Parliament 
(1858), was 5,748. In the four years intervening between that date 
and our point of departuro it had risen to 6,341. We have thus to 
begifi'Witb, on the 1st of January, 1862, a stock of 55,525 insane 
persons registered and under official cognizance—namely, in England, 
41,129, in Ireland 8,055, in Scotland 6,341. 

Wf notf come to the examination of the first decennial period, 
namely the ten years ending the 1st of January, 1872, when it 
mig^t have been thought that the development theory was exhausted. 
The iwenty-sixth Beport of the Oommissioners in Lunacy opens 
thha: ^TJhe returns made to our office show that the total number of 


lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind in England and Wales 
registered on the 1st of January last were 58,640, being an increase 
of 1,885 upon the cases re^corded on the 1st of January, 18X1* Theso 
numbere do not include 170 lunatics so found by inquisition.” As 
alreadyshdwn, the number on the 1st of January, 1862, was 41,129, , 
«o that in ten years the std^k of registered lunacy in England alone 
increased hy 17,681. This wa& indeed development at railway speed. 

The Irish Lunacy Commissioners, in their twenty-first Beport to 
Parliament (1872), refer to the lunatic asylum system in that 
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country as “ a system which, has, since the establishment of this 
department (1846) as a distinct branch of the public service, fully 
trebled the existing provision for t)ie insane poor. ....*& has also 
devolved upon us in summarizing periodically the statistics of 
insanity to record a regular annual increase in the number of insano 
persons brought within our knowledge, as shown by tho returns, 
obtained by us from various sources; and the statistics of the year 
now under review (1871) exhibit, we regret to state, a far greater 
apparent increase than those of any previous year.” The < Com¬ 
missioners, looking back for a poriod of five-and-twenty years, and 
having given an abstract of tho returns of all classes of the insane 
jn 1846, proceed to say: “ It would thus appear that while the 
asylum accommodation has been increased somewhat more than 
threefold within the period referred to, the known proportion of 
the insano to the sane population has likewise increased to an extent 
that is rather startling, tho ratio being in 184G as 1 to 661, and in 
1871 a fraction below 1 to 300.” On this it is only right to observe 
that the population of Ireland in 1846 was 8,287,848, and that,it 
had fallen in 1871 to 5,395,007; and this fact must have considerably 
affected the ratio of insanity in the latter year, especially as emigra¬ 
tion, one great cause of the decline, did not of course touch the 
lunatic class. On the other hand, the astounding fact appears that 
notwithstanding a diminishing population, the actual numbers of 
registeredlunatics increased in ten years from 8,055 to 10,767. 

Then again as to Scotland, the Commissioners say in the opening 
statement of thoir fourteenth Report: “Since the 1st of January, 
1858, tho number of lunatics officially known to the Board has 
increased from 5,794 to 7,606.” Having shown the changes which 
took place in the manner of distribution, the Report proceeds: 
“ These figures show that of the increase of 2,504 which has taken 
place in the number of patieuts in public and parochial asylums, 
407 arise from the decrease in private asylums and 285 from the 
decrease in private dwellings, leaving an increase of 1,812 ascribable 
to the growth of lunacy, or at any rale to the increased number of 
lunatics in asylums This is a very artless admission, and the words 
italicised should be borne in mind when we come to discuss the 
opinion of tho Scotch Lunacy Board on the returns in the * next 
decennial period. I confess that on reading this admission* at once 
so frank and so judiciously guarded, I put it down to the * cautious 
candour o£ the Scottish character. There is an actual increase in a 
given period; the facts and figures are then self-evident. 

Yielding for a moment to common sense, they venture to ascribe 
the result to the “growth of lunacy a not irrational deduction; 
but observing that their longer established colleagues in England 
and Iroland scout the idea of such a cause, and are prepared to stand 
or fall by the development theory, they decline to run counter to 
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their fliers, and with child-like simplicity suggest the ,tew<WA& 
is due, “at any rate, to the increased number of lunatic»% 4 aeylws*” 
This decade then commenced in 1862 with a eteok ^,0fi2S 
insane in the three countries j it ends in 1872 with an aggregate 
77,0|3, showing the enormous increase of 21,472 in ten years. 
The official Beports for the next decade, like their predecessors, 
teem with reiterated demands for and accounts of further accom¬ 
modation, enlargements, additions, and so forth, thus testifying to 
the stern reality of that increase which the Commissioners, although 
they chronicle it, seem determined to ignore. The numbers of 
insane in England under official cognizance exceed now by 33,943 
the numbers similarly circumstanced in 1862. The Commis¬ 
sioners assert that this is not a real but a seeming increase, 
simply a discovery of previously existing cases, mainly duo to 
extended accommodation and improved methods of obtaining returns. 
This statement reads remarkably like the passage in which the 
Scotch Commissioners asoribed the increased numbers of lunatics in 
Second, if not to the growth of insanity, “at any rate to the 
incT&aSed number of lunatics in asylums.” % 

"With regard to the qualification inserted by the Commissioners 
to the effect that the annual production of fresh insanity is not 
“ disproportionate to the yearly increase of the population,” that is 
not a matter of opinion, but is purely a question of figures. Tried by 
this test what appears ? According to a table given in their twenty- 
seventh Beport the insane in 1859 numbered 36,762, and the popu¬ 
lation then being 19,686,701, was at a ratio of 1'86 for every 1,000 
of the sane. Now in January, 1882, the number of insane all told 
is put at 75,072, while the population according to the census returns 
was 25,798,922. Thus while the latter increased by less than a 
third, we find that the insane had more than doubled, and the ratio per 
1,000 was now 2-90. I think these figures settle the question as to 
whether the annual production of fresh insanity is disproportionate 
to the yearly inorease of the population or not. 

In the last decennial period in Scotland the increase has been very 
substantial in proportion to its population, the numbers having risen 
from 7,608 in 1872 to 10,355 in 1882. These numbers are, th<f 
Commissioners state, “ exclusive of unreported lunatics maintained 
in private dwellings from private sources.” They add.that (1) “the 
increase of the number of pauper lunatics in asylums and other 
establishments during the past year exceeds the increase during any 
year since the establishment of the Board; (2) there is again an 
increase, though not so great as last year, in the number of pauper 
lunatics accommodated in private dwellings.” The Beport proceeds: 

“ The increase of the number of pauper lunatics in establishments 
during the past year is greater than it has been in any previous year. 
During the quinqueniad” (the word is, I presume, a Scotticism) 
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« 1870—80 the average yearly increase was 238. During last year 

it was 248, Snd this year it has exceeded that number by. 37. 

This rise in the rate of increase it is shown by tbe figures ybich have 
just been given has continued to characterise the statistics since the 
year 1875, and during the last two years the rate has sfyottn no 
symptoms of declining.” 

The Commissioners, having shown the effects of the grant from 
Imperial sources on the expenditure for pauper lunatics, state: “ It 
is difficult to estimate the degree to which the rise from an annual 
increase of 238, and latterly to an increase of 285, is due to the 
operation of the grant, but circumstances frequently come under our 
observation which show that the rise is to a very appreciable extent 
due to that cause.” They have now for some time abandoned their 
attitude of cautious oandour and adopted the development theory in 
its entirety. . < 

I have already pointed to the morbid desire so often exhibited by 
tbe officials to minimise if not to make light of the increased numbers, 
as if they fear they may somehow he accused of having thems^ves 
caused the mischief. The elaborateness of argument in the last 
Scotch Report is so striking, and its ingenuity so great, that it 
deserves quotation in full. They say: “ It has often been shown in 
the Annual Reports of the Board that the great increase of the number 
of pauper lunatics since 1857, when tbe first of the present Lunacy 
Acts (Scotland) was passed, is not due to an increased production of 
insanity, or, in other words, to a greater liability to insanity in the 
community. The benevolent operation of tho lunacy laws during 
the first twelve or thirteen years after 1857 caused a large increase 
of the persons who aro registered and officially recognised as pauper 
lunatics.” This is intelligible enough, though why it should take the 
relatives of poor lunatics twelve or thirteen years to find oiit how 
they could relieve themselves of their burden seems strange. But 
the stock of undeveloped lunacy is, in the opinion of the Scotch 
Commissioners, ifbt yet exhausted, for the benevolent operation «of 
the lunacy laws “ continues to have the same influence, though to a 
smaller degree.” 

There is another cause: “ During the last seven or eight years, 
again, the contribution from the State .towards the, maintenance of 
pauper lunatics has had a manifest effect in increasing theit number.” 
Where were these undiscovered pauper lunatics all the previous 
years, and what were the Commissioners about that they knew 
nothing of them ? If the increase is not due to a larger production 
of insanity or to a greater liability to insanity**—if* i n other words, 
two,-three, or four thousand cases of pauper lunacy existed unprovided 
for in Scotland—it should not have taken the authorities as many 
months as it appears to have taken years to find thorn out. Alluding 
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to the foregoing cases»the Oottmi^foners utufk 
ia largely, or rather almost entirety, due to .thds$ 4 H& oihetmch 
influence* i* (the italics ere mine) # . There or* indeed other ihftkences 
at work, but clearly not in the’direction thought of by the f^om- 
missioners, who repeat; “ There is ho evidence that it results from 
an increased tendency to mental disorder; but a certain part of the 
increase is of course the result of the increased population of the 
country, and no doubt another part is due to the increased tendency 
of the people to live in cities or towns, in which the lunacy rate, like 
the general disease and death rates, is higher than it is in rural or 
sparsety^peopled districts.” 

The last two reasons contain, no doubt, a certain modicun\ of 
substance; let us test their sufficiency by calculation. During the 
last ten years the annual increase of population in Scotland has 
averaged, in round numbers, 30,000, while the insane have increased 
by 637, or at the rato of 260 a year. An allowance, therefore, of 
2*50 as the normal ratio of insane per 1,000 gives us just 75 per 
annum to be added on the score of increased population, or 750 in 
the ten years, leaving a balance of 1,887 still to bo accounted for. 
Set apart the odd 387 as “ due to the increased tendency of the people 
to live in cities and towns,” # and 1,500 yet remain to be put down to 
other influences than those indicated by the Commissioners. But 
even if the latter’s arguments were perfectly sound, they in no way 
dispose of the faot that, be the causes what they may, af substantial 
and progressive annual increase has prevailed in Scotland as well as 
in England and Ireland for a long' series of years. 

We are now in a position to oombine our information in a table of 
figures .*— 


Date. 

Country 


No of Insane- 

Population 

Ratio of Insane 
per 1,000. 

1862 

England . . 

• 

41,129 

20,336,476 

5,798,967 

2 02 


Ireland . . 

• 

8,033 

1-36 


Scotland . . 

■ 

6,341 

3,062,294 

2-1 


Total. . 

• 

55,523 

29,197,737 

1 81 

1872 

England . . 

• 

58,640 

23,074,600 

2 54 


Ireland . . 

• 

10,767 

5,368,696 

2*04 


Scotland . . 

« 

7,606 

3,399,220 . 

2*27 


Total. . 

• 

77,013 

31,842.522 

2*41 

1882 

England . . 

• 

• 

75,072 

25,798,922 

2*90 


Ireland . . 

■ 

13,444 

5,294,436 

2 54 


Scotland . . 

a 

10,355 

3,695,436 

2 60 


Total. . 

• 

98,871 

34,788,814 

2 54 
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It is singular to note that, save that the ratio of, insane to sane is 
greatest in England and least in Ireland, the conditions throughout 
arc so alike as to he almost identical. The actual growth of numbers 
is continuous and regular, as if influenced by some inscrutable law; 
there is a steady unchecked current of increase, in accommodation, 
expenditure, numbers, and, strangest of all, in “cures.” It Would 
be only wearisome to enter more fully into statistical details; any 
one who wishes and has leisure can scrutinise them for himself. 
The plain fact stands out, however others may try to disguise it in 
words, that in live brief course of two decades the insane in the 
three kingdoms have nearly doubled in number, in spite of’the most 
^lqjborate an( j costly means provided to cure them. There is, more¬ 
over, another alarming feature, in that we evidently do not yet know 
thd worst. The ominous words, “inadequate accommodation” and 
“ increase of provision,” run through the whole series of Reports from 
beginning to enft! Yet the Commissioners strive, no doubt with 
perfeot sincerity, to convince themselves and others that the enor¬ 
mous increase of numbers is not a dread reality but a phantom; 
their opinions, indeed, are calculated to give confidence, but their 
facts and figures and forecasts cannot but excite alarm and dismay. 
How they can maintain their position in the face of such an array 
of testimony is incomprehensible. Ho one accuses them or lays the 
mischief at their door; as well condemn the Conservators of the 
River Thames for an excessive rainfall as to hold the Lunacy Com¬ 
missioners accountable for tho increased numbers of the insane*, No 
special pleading or ingenious argument can get rid of the facts, and 
wo submit that we have shown that no theory yet propounded or 
admitted by the Commissioners adequately explains or accounts for 
them. 

Again, if we turn to the records of admissions, discharges, and 
deaths, it will be seen that these keep increasing in proportion to the 
numbers resident. On this point the English Reports contain a 
valuable set of tables, which will suffice for the present purpose, 
without wading through the Scotch and Irish Reports to extract the 
corresponding information. In England, then, the admissions, which 
in 1871 were 10,528, not including poor-houses, increased steadily 
each year, until in 1881 they reach 13,504, or a total during the 
decade pf 135,040. The number under treatment advandM from 
48,839 at the commencement to 63,293 at the end of the same period. 
The discharges similarly rose from 7,298 to 8,255, while the total 
number discharged in the ten years amounted to 83,463, of whom 
49,402 were reported recovered and 34,061 not recovered. The 
deaths during the same period numbered 44,245, or an average of 
4,424 per annum, having risen from 3,547 in 1872. The significance 
of these figures is that the floating mass of the insane, exclusive of 
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workhouse lunatics, under the cognizance of the authorities greased 
enormously, -as wdl as the fixed Stock, in a single decades ia^o^er 
words, as the fixed stock increased from year to year the annual,turn¬ 
over increased in proportion. > 1 ' 

Yet another proof may be* adduced still more striking to plain 
practical people, who are neither statisticians nor scientists, namely, 
the finwnflifti side of the question. Tho English Lunacy Com¬ 
missioners, in their Report for 1847, estimated the sums expended in 
building, furnishing, &c., up to that period at ,£2,000,000, and thus 
went on to say: “On a rough estimate it may be stated that tho 
aggregate amount of money expended every year for the mainte¬ 
nance of lunatics or administered on their behalf exceeds £750,000;” 
and further on, in summing up, they put the annual expenditure on 
all lunatics at £1,000,000. That sum, however, includes £280,000 
*for private cases found lunatic by inquisition, and £12,000 for single 
private patients, and this would give a net sum of £710,000 as the 
annual expenditure for maintenance at that time. 1 cannot state 
exactly what is the present expenditure for maintenance in England, 
for although many details and averages are given in the Roports, 
the total cost does not appear ; but as tho numbers have quad¬ 
rupled since 1817 it may be set down approximately, and certainly 
without exaggeration, at £2,500,000. As to the outlay on land 
and buildings, a Parliamentary return made in 1878 gives a total 
up to that year of £7,245,829, and this does not include the cost 
of Broadmoor. In Iroland and Scotland the burden is the same. 
As to the former, the Irish Lunacy Report, 1845, states £209,085 to 
be the expenditure on asylums up to that time, and £35,989 as the 
annual cost of maintenance. The Parliamentary paper just quoted 
gives £1,201,305 and £205,053 as the corresponding items for 1878. 
So in Scotland the annual expenditure from 1859 to 1863 averaged 
£95,244; in 1881 it amounted to £201,068. Surely enough has 
been said to show that the increase of expenditure has at least kept 
pace with the increase of patients. 

The question now arises, arc there any causes in operation tending 
to an increased annual production of insanity, and if so, what are 
they? It is to be regretted that the statistical information supplied 
by the Lunacy Departments in the three kingdoms is not formulated 
on a common plan and uniformly summarised. Taking the assigned 
couse»of insanity from the last Report of the English Commissioners, 
it appears that of a total of 13,504 admitted in the year 1881 into 
regular asylums, the number of cases put down to dissipation and 
depraved habits is 2,020, including 1,730 due to intemporance in 
drink. In 2,647 cases hereditary influence is the assigned 'cause. 
Both combined reach about a third of the admissions. The Irish 
Commissioners have not printed a parallel table, but they havo given 
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what is still better, as being more comprehensive, a table showing 
tho assigned causes in all cases in public asylums at the end of the 
year. Here, again, intemperance and irregularity of life predominate 
largely over all other exciting causes, the number being 664 j while 
hereditary transmission is charged with 1,320 cases, out of a total of 
8,978. In speaking of intemperance and evil habits as the chief ' 
exciting causes, it should be remembered that hereditary transmis¬ 
sion is not regarded as an exciting cause in the same sense, inasmuch 
as the insanity is not self-inflicted, but is an evil inheritance. 
Broadly stated then, it is manifest that intemperance, depravity, and 
hereditary predisposition contribute directly to swell the numbers of 
the insane. As to intemperance, the testimony is abundant and of 
the highest consideration. Many eminent writers have dwelt strongly 
on the effects of habitual intoxication as an active agent in raising 
the death-rate, in stimulating crime, and in producing insanity not 
only in the drunkards themselves but also in their children. Lord 
ShaftosBury, in his evidence before the Select Committee of 1859, 
says: "In the year 1843 I stated that a large proportion of the 
cases of lunacy was ascribablo to intoxication, and that remark 
applies equally to the present time, for it is applicable to all times 
that habits of intemperance in so many instances lead to the develop¬ 
ment of insanity. We shall see how large a proportion of the cases 
of lunacy is ascribable to intoxication, but we shall draw, moreover, 
this startling conclusion, that if thousands are deprived from this 
cause of their reason and incarcerated in madhouses, there must be 
manifold more who, though they fall short of the point of absolute 
insanity, are impaired in their understanding and moral perceptions.” 
His lordship added that he had communicated with medical autho¬ 
rities, and the general consensus of opinion is that an immense 
proportion of oases of insanity arise more or less from the use of 
strong drink. I go a step further, and hold that there is abundant 
evidence to prove that to dissipation, drunkenness, and moral 
depravity, either directly or consequentially by transmission to the 
next generation, is to be charged* an immense proportion of the 
annual increase of lunacy. No person of authority will, I think, be 
found to deny that evil and corrupt living in the parents bears fruit 
in an unhealthy state both of body and mind in their offspring. In 
the lower animals tho transmission not only of generic qualities but 
even of individual singularities is a familiar fact; so with, mankind 
it is not to be expected that a pure stream will issue from a polluted 
source; and how foul and corrupt that source must be, any one who 
sees the habits of the swarms of unfortunate creatures who nightly 
crowd the streets of any of our great cities may determine for 
himself. 

Another cause there is which finds no insignificant number of 
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victims, namely, nervous excitement. The speed At which the world 
now jfci&vels, the continuous mental strain* the of 

life, the anxiety with some to gror^ rich in a harry, with otherathe 
struggle for bare Subsistence make many more fall out of the ranks 
than in the quiet days of old. Of the admissions in 1881, no less 
‘ than 2,251 are set down to mental anxiety, worry, adverse circum¬ 
stances, and domestic trouble. 

Can anything be done to stem this torrent of evil ? So far as the 
last branch of cases is concerned, it is difficult to give a direct 
answer. As to the former branch, reason and common sense point 
out that, in the interests of the human family, strenuous efforts 
should be mado to develop tho higher and nobler attributes of man's 
nature and to guard them from contamination, while at the same time 
intemperance, the fruitful parent of vice, immorality, and insanity, 
should be combated at all times and by every available means. 
Those in high places should look to it, although it must be confessed 
their views upon the subject do not seem to be of a very elevated 
character, if one may judge from their Acts for the Stato regulation 
of vice, or the thankfulness of a Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
awful dimensions of the Drink Bill. It is said that people nowadays 
are impationt of restraint, and betray a tendency fo abandon all 
attempt at self-disciplino and to yield to every impulse, whether 
good or bad. If true, it is sad indeed, for it is, and from timo 
immemorial has been, an indication of national decay. The great 
empires of old perished, not from sudden and violent convulsions, 
but from the moral degradation of their poople, from internal rotten¬ 
ness amounting to national insanity. Quern Deus wit perdere prim 
clmentat. 

Account for it as we may, 43,000 new witnesses, a new expendi¬ 
ture of £7,000,000 for asylums, an increased annual cost of over 
£1,500,000 for maintenance in a few years sufficiently attest the 
growth of insanity, without need of recourse to the words of the 
Commissioners themselves in their 36th Report, that the provision 
“ fails to keep paeo with the requirements.” "What then is to be 
done ? Will new buildings prove a remedy P Can the disease be 
stayed by Acts of Parliament ? Will the further delivery of learned 
addresses operate as the voice of the snake-charmer ? Must it not be 
confessed that all previous methods have signally failed, and that 
insanity only grows with a greater luxuriance in proportion to tho 
care and money devoted to its amelioration P Seeing, therefore, that 
no antidote for brain-poisoifing is yet included among the treasures 
of the pharmacopoeia, prevention seems to be the only practicable 
remedy in default of means of cure. It is, moreover, a remedy which 
needs no doctor, and* whose application rests with the people them¬ 
selves. How then are they to be persuaded of its efficacy or 
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necessity ? Some think that by slow degrees a belie! in the pre- 
ventibility of most diseases is spreading among all,classes of the 
population, but it will be long before that belief produce* any solid 
results unless it be accompanied by some great and sweeping social 
reform. How shall such a change be brought about P Shall 4 we 
seek relief in the principles of Materialism and Free-thought, in the 
negation of accountability to a Supreme Power or the denial of 
allegiance to all beyond human laws ? The man who has a social 
position to maintain, or high intellectual attainments, or a natural 
goodness of disposition may play unharmed, in a certain sense, with 
such doctrines; but let him reflect upon their awful effect upon the 
ignorant and half-educated, on the thieshold of whose homes tempta¬ 
tion perpetually lurks. Does he imagino that the void which 
abstention and change of habit necessarily for a time produce can 
be filled by the creation of another and a greater void ? No, it is in 
building up, not undermining authority and principle that relief 
must be sought. When the great truth is recognised that the 
Almighty has implanted in every human heart and mind an instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of good and evil, has endowed mankind with reason 
and free-will, and will hold each one responsible for tho use or 
abuse of thoso gifts; when the play of evil passions is restrained 
and the propagation of foul and miechievous theories is sternly 
repressed; when good-fellowship is acknowledged to consist, not 
in wan toting and drunkenness, but in living a pure and temperate 
life before one’s fellow-men—then, and not until then, we may hopo 
that the tide of insanity will begin to ebb, or at least will have 
ceased to flow. 

Since these pages were written the reports for another year have 
been issued, and it is the samo story over again. The English 
Commissioners open with the ominous statement thaf the numbers 
of insane have increased by 1,923. They devote many pages 
to the subject under the headings “ Demand for Increase in 
Asylum Accommodation,” “ Inefficiency of Accommodation,” and 
“Additions and Improvements.” The Irish and Scotch Lunacy 
Boards also show a considerable increase, and it will go on. 

W. J. Corbet. 



. THB TOBY PASTY UJSfDEE WYNDHAM AND, 

BOWNGBROKE. 1 

t 

The publication of the Wentmrlh Papers, by Mr. Cartwright, of the 
Record Office, the able editor of the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, 
has again attracted public attention to what a correspondent of 
Lord Macaulay called the dark age of English history. These 
Papers extend from the year 1705 to 1739, and cover the conclud¬ 
ing aot of the Revolution, and almost the whole administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole. It is, indeed, a period but very little known 
to the general public, and the consequence is, that liberties are occa¬ 
sionally taken with it by adventurous politicians whioh would con¬ 
siderably astonish the actors on that distant stage could thoy rise 
from the dead and listen to them. Yet it is a time replete with 
interest both political, literary, and social; for it was during this 
generation that parliamentary government, exposed to all the perils 
of infancy, and its fortunes often trembling in the balance, felt its way 
gradually to a firm anchorage beyond reach of those dangers which 
had more than once threatened its existence between the “ Fifteen ” 
and the “ Forty-fivewhile, as a chapter in the history of political 
ethics illustrative of the effect of revolutions on morality in general, 
it affords matter for the pen of a Thucydides. Finally, as the era 
within which political journalism reached its highest literary deve¬ 
lopment, it has a charm for men of letters, of its kind, without a 
rival. 

The party struggles of the time bear a closer resemblance to those 
of our own generation than any which are recorded before the time 
of Mr. Pitt. Down to nearly the end of Queen Anne’s reign the 
aspect of parties is almost like a dissolving-view; and after the 
brief interlude of the Harley and St. John administration, when 
the lino between Whigs and Tories began for the first time to make 
itself distinctly visible, thoy relapsed into the same condition. 
During the administration of Henry Pelham and the Duke of New¬ 
castle they were in a state of suspended animation; and during 
the early part of George III.'a reign they were merely a col¬ 
lection of coteries. But between the return of Lord Boling- 
broke from France in 1725 and the downfall of Walpole in 1741 

(1) Wentworth Papers, 1706-1739, Selected from the Private and Family Corir^pon- 
dence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, created in 1711 Earl of Strafford, of Stain- 
borongh, county York; with a Memoir and Notes by James J. Cartwright, M A , of 
H M. Public Record Office, editor of the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. London 
■Wyman & Sons, 74—76, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields 1863 

Lord Bohngbroke und die Whigs uAd Tories Seiner Rut, von Monts £i each. London: 
Trubner. 1883. 

English Men of Lsttsrs; Addison, By W. J. Courthope London* Macmillan. 1884 
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the struggle was not only most exciting* but in many of its features 
most modern. The Wentworth Papers contain an amusing account of 
the general election of 1734, which affords us an opjportunity of 
making somo remarks on the state of parties at that time, and point¬ 
ing out some curious analogies which have hitherto escaped notice. 

The great constitutional changes which took place in 1688 and 
1832 respectively were revolutions of almost equal magnitude. The 
ostensible design of each was the advancement of liberty; the sub¬ 
stitution, that is, in a greater or less degree, of the principle of self- 
government for the principle of authority ; and it is curious to find 
the same complaints following upon each, namely, that in the name 
of liberty the people could be called on to endure as much coercion, to 
Submit, that is, to as much that was contrary to their own inclinations, 
asHhey could under a despotism. It is quite true that one 4 result 
of the Revolution was the removal of certain religious disabilities; but 
it is by no means* true that the removal of religious disabilities was 
due to the extension of self-government. The change camo from 
above, not from below, and the more the people had been self- 
governed at that period, the less chance would there have been of 
any such concession being adopted. To urge on the other side that 
the House of Commons supported it, is only to remind us that neither 
in that age nor in this do we find that the House of Commons inva¬ 
riably represents public opinion. Public affairs may have been con¬ 
ducted by *the Whig oligarchy with the greatest wisdom and modera¬ 
tion. Tho Government may have been benignant, patriotic, glorious, 
but self-government it was not. The body of the people acquiesced 
in it, just as they had acquiesced in the Government of the Stuarts, 
just as the peoplo will always acquiesce in all established Govern¬ 
ments which aro nofe outrageously bad. But it soon became evident 
to competent observers that there was no more popular liberty after 
the Revolution than there had been before; while by pretending 
that there was, and that they themselves wero the authors of it, the 
Whig junto continued to exercise powers little less absolute than 
those of a despotic sovereign who makes no such pretences. 

This was the grievance of the Tory opposition from the death 
of Anne to the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole. They saw the 
national expenditure increasing every day for purposes which were 
not national. * They saw the voice of the people silenced^ by the 
Septennial Act, because Government was afraid of the very liberty 
of which it professed to be the champion. They saw a system of 
foreign policy kept up which was at onc*e costly and ignominious. 
They saw ono man wielding absolute power, though the majority of 
the nation was known to be hostilo to his policy. Thoy saw the 
Church degraded and Parliament corrupted ; and when they com¬ 
plained they were told that all these things were necessary in the in- 
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, - ,/<$ tkein; ,biit f do Vy that if is a 
very doubtful point, ahc! that frbelh.eir what we gained in other ways 
was worth the heavy debt which it imposed on posterity is a ques¬ 
tion which is beginning to be asked* even by members of the, pre¬ 
sent liberal party. It was openly 'denied by Qobbett; it was 
openly denied by Lord Beaconsfield; and it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the ultimate appeal to the tribunal of 
history may reverse the decision of the intermediate courts, and 
result in judgment for the Tories. ’ At all events, the idea of self- 
government was a dream, and in so far as they declared it a reality 
and traded on being its representatives, the Whigs and Sir Bobert 
Walpole were lending themselves to a political sham. 

What ocourred after 1688 has occurred, also, under totally dif¬ 
ferent conditions, since 1832* The people have been told in the later, 
as they were in the earlier, period, that they have established the 
principle of self-government; arid in the one, as in the other, they 
have been obliged to tolerate legislation which, had their opinions 
been taken beforehand, they would assuredly have rejected. Did 
they know that Mr. Gladstone meant to pass a costly and Compulsory 
Education Act ? Did they know what he meant to do in Ireland, in 
01 * South Africa ? Did they know how he would deal with 
the Bradlaugh case ? Did they anticipate the adoption of the 
Cldture, which is to the House of Commons what the Septennial Act 
was to the whole nation ? I am not saying a word against the 
wisdom any one of theso measures, I am only pointing out that 
while legislation of this kind is imposed upon the people from above, 
and notoriously against their will, it is an amusing political fiction 
to tell them that they do it themselves. They acquiesce in it 
afterwards—use becomes a second nature—and they forget their 
original objections. But this does not prove that it was originally 
their own act, or that they would not have prevented it if they could. 
To say that the people are self-governed when they choose their own 
governors is one of those current plausibilities which needs but a 
brief examination to betray its complete emptiness. If the people 
chose their own governors as a man chooses his own steward, with 
the power of instructing him in every detail of management and 
dismissing him when he likes, the case would be different. But, 
except‘In some very rare instances, representatives receive a car ts 
blanche , Scores of questions are sure to spring up in Parliament 
which were not before the publio at the time of the general election, 
and then the threat of a dissolution is often as good as a bank-note 
for the purpose of securing votes. 

It‘ may be said that if a man only carries out the wishes of his 
constituents ho has nothing to fear. He may not be quite so sure 
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of that himself; he may lose his seat in a general election though 
not personally unpopular; or it may not suit him to incur expense 
of an election at that particular moment; or any one 1 ofiU dozen 
motives may incline him to think a bird in the hand” •'fourth, two 
in the bush, and to prefer the certainty of another three* yjOSrs to 
the chances of another seven. «I am finding no fault with this, sys¬ 
tem : it only shows that those notions of popular liberty so sedu¬ 
lously propagated by one political party in this country are incapable 
of being reduced to practice, and that when the people are told to 
believe in that party because it is the champion of this kind of 
political liberty they are bamboozled. 

Now, it was just the same kind of humbug that set up the 
bocks of the Tory party a hundred and fifty years ago. They had 
been turned out of offioe themselves becauso they were supposed 
to hold opinions inconsistent with the popular liberties and’ the 
independence of Parliament; and now the■ champions of liberty 
who had come into power upon that very cry were doing far 
more to suppress or supersede those principles than could ever 
have been charged upon themselves; while, at the same time, 
they were pursuing a course of policy abroad inconsistent with the 
honour, and at variance with the wishes, of the English nation. 
The Tories were resolved to unmask the imposture—determined 
that the Whigs should not at one and the same time enjoy all the 
advantages of despotism and all the credit of opposing it; all the 
confidence of the sovereign for supporting his personal opinions, 
and all the confidence of the people as their deliverers from 
personal government. 

Mr. Courthope says that Addison “ was a Whig in the sense in 
which all the best political writers in our literature, to whichever 
party they nominally belonged—Bolingbroke, Swift, and Canning, 
as much as Somers and Burke—would have avowed themselves 
Whigs ; as one, that is to say, who desired above all things to main¬ 
tain the Constitution of his country.” But this is what bgth parties 
professed themselves anxious to maintain. Both alike would have 
called themselves the guardians of the Constitution, which each 
accused the other of violating. This common claim, therefore, was 
no distinctive note of either; and a man had no more right to 
call himself a Whig on the strength of it than he had to oalbhimself 
a Tory. Both agreed on the duty of upholding the Constitution, and 
differed only as to what the Constitution was. Similarly^ both the 
Roman and the Anglican Churches claim equally the title of Catholic. 
They differ from each other as to what the word Catholic means. 
Now the Whigs treated the monarchy as the Romanists treated the 
Bible, \as some thing, that is, of which they had the special custody 
and the 1 sole right of interpretation. Whiggism, in fact, became a 
kind of political sacerdotalism, which the Tories resolutely opposed. 
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wishing the monarchy to be popular and understanded of the people, 
as it had 'been v under the Stuarts and Tudors* Bolingbro^e and 
Swift might have "avowed tbctosekes Whfg*£’jisft the Whigs of 
1729 been thh Whiga of 1889$’ Bolingbroke, like Burke, applied 
fromthe new Whigs to the mi* Bat hie contention wad, that with 
the accession 'of the House of Hanover this parity had dropped its 
original functions, which then passed into the hands of the Tories, 
who, whatever they might hate been in the reign of Charles II,, 
were decidedly the constitutional party in the reign of George I. 

As for* the best politioal writers in our literature being all Whigs, 
does Hr. Courthope mean to exclude from the first olass of political 
writers such men as Johnson, Oobbett, and Disraeli, who all had 
more influence on political thought than Addison, and every one of 
whom would have cut his throat sooner than call himself a Whig P 

The state of parties throughout the period now before us was 
as follows. Both the Whigs and the Tories were subdivided into 
two sections. First of all came the regular or ministerial Whigs, a 
compact majority, of whom the leader was Sir Robert Walpole. 
Then came the discontented Whigs, or the " Patriots/’ at first a 
mere faction, but gradually growing into importance as they con¬ 
tinued to receivo fresh deserters from the main body, and of these 
the chief was William Pulteney. The Tories, in their turn, were 
divided into Jacobites and Hanoverians, the former, loss numerous 
even than the Patriots, being led by Mr. Shippen; the, latter, a 
powerful and independent* party, consisting principally of country 
gentlemen, by Sir William Wyndham. These were the four parties 
and their four leaders in the House of Commons when Bolingbroko 
and Pulteney opened fire. But the Government party had a clear 
majority over the other three, and, in spite of the united efforts of 
Tories, Jacobites, and Patriots, held its own for fourteen years, and 
through two general elections. To the question how this could have 
happened—how a system of government notoriously unpopular in 
the country, and assailed by such formidable critics, could have 
survived two appeals to the constituencies, an answer will be given 
further on. For*the present it will be better to revert to tho 
courle of events and the handle it afforded to the Opposition. 

In 1725 occurred the well-known quarrel between Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole and William Pulteney, and in the same year, by an ominous 
coincidence, Bolingbroke returned from exile. Both conceived them¬ 
selves to have been deeply injured by the Prime Minister, and it was 
not long before two such congenial spirits came to an understanding 
with each other and agreed to combine their forces for the destruction 
of the common enemy. The first fruits of the new alliance was the 
colebrated Craftsman, which made its appearance on the 27th of 
Deoember, 1726, and flourished for nearly nine years, the most 
powerful and influential party paper which has ever existed in this 

k k 2 
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country. Its nominal editor was Nicholas Amherst, under the nomme 
dc plume of Caleb Danvers; but its inspiring spirits wete the two 
statesmen we have named, who, to consummate literary ability, 
united that personal knowledge r of ^affairs and t&at cohimgmd of 
authentic information without which pdfitical journalism mast always 
be more or less empirical. 

During the earlier years of the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole 
the principal topics which engaged the attention of his critics were 
questions of foreign policy, all more or less complicated by the Ger¬ 
man connections of the new Dynasty, and all settled in the opinion of 
the Opposition in a manner detrimental to our interests. My readers 
would not thank me for plunging into the labyrinth of details which 
it is necessary to master in order fully to understand the foreign 
policy of the English Government during the quarter of a century 
that followed the Treaty of Utrecht; but a glance at its salient 
features will enable them to form a tolerably clear idea of the field 
on which* was fought the great parliamentary conflict between 
the Whigs and Tories from 1725 to 1735, beginning, roughly speak¬ 
ing, with Bolin gbroke’s arrival in England and the publication of 
the Craftsman, and ending with his return to* France and the dis¬ 
continuance of his literary organ. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht the Spanish possessions in Italy, namely, 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, had been handed over to the Emperor 
of Austria, the Duke of Savoy at the same time beooming Sing of 
Sicily. The Court of Spain was not best pleased with this arrange¬ 
ment, though compelled for the time to acquiesce in it; and four 
years afterwards war broke out again between Spain and Austria, of 
which the principal object was the re-conquest of Sioily and Sardinia 
by Philip V. Her engagements with Austna compelled England 
to interfere, and on the 11th of April, 1718, the Spanish fleet was 
totally defeated by our own off Cape Passaro. Subsequent events 
are not altogether clear; but in the eyes of the Opposition they 
wore some such colour as the following. The battle of Passaro, 
as even Lord Hervey admits, was fought to please the Emperor of 
Austria, from whom George I. was eager to obtain the investiture of 
the two German Duchies of Bremen and Verden; and having forfeited 
the friendship of Spain by this one false step, wo endeavoured to 
regain it by another, an undertaking, namely, to restore the^ortress 
of Gibraltar. This was in 1721, and in 1724 a Congress assembled 
at Cambray to arrange terms of accommodation between the Courts 
of Vienna and Madrid. England and prance were to act as joint 
mediators; but while the Congress was sitting a violent quarrel 
broko out between France and Spain, which caused the Spaniards to 
declare that henceforth they should look to England only as the 
mediator on their own behalf. The refusal of England to act in this 
capacity throw Spain into the arms of her old enemy, the Emperor, 
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and the treaties ol Vienna in-1725 were the result. This alliance 
was represented by the English Government as so menacing to this 
couutiythat* it Was necessary to counteract it hy another known as 
the Treaty of Hanover, which plunged us into fresh engagements 
with the continental powers, and embraced a system of subsidies and 
guarantees to the smaller German States, which continued for years to 
be astsuding topic of invective with the opponents of the Government. 

It was now that Spain demanded the fulfilment of our pro¬ 
mise to restore Gibraltar; and then follows the long catalogue of 
Spanish depredations in the West Indies, and the abortive expedi¬ 
tion of Admiral Hosier, which lay inactive before Porto Bello till the 
Admiral himself, and nearly half of his officers and men, had perished 
of disease. The object of the expedition was to prevent the Spanish 
“ treasure ships,” as they were called, from sailing to Europe, bring¬ 
ing Spain the supplies she required to prosecute her schemes against 
England, including, as the Government alleged, the restoration of 
the Stuarts. And it was the contention of ministers that this object 
could be effected just as well by blockading the port in which they 
lay as by seizing the vessels themselves, which would have amounted 
to an act of war. But as at this very moment the Spaniards were 
laying siege to Gibraltar, and were in possession of an. English mer¬ 
chantman, which they had seized in the West Indies, and which 
they refqped to give up, it is not very easy to discern the force of 
this reasoning. Besides, as Admiral Hosier’s instructions, though 
they confined him to a blockade while the galleons remained in port, 
directed him to seize them at once if they attempted to put to sea, 
it was pertinently asked in the Craftsman which an Englishman 
would esteem the greater act of hostility, or the greater insult, the 
seizure of our vessels in the Channel, or the blockade of Portsmouth 
harbour by a Spanish squadron ? In the next place, by seizing the 
galleons we should have saved all the expense and loss of life which 
was caused by the blockade, while there would have been no more diffi¬ 
culty in restoring the captured vessels than there was in releasing 
the imprisoned ones. Thirdly, the galleons were not the only 
treasure ships belonging to the Spaniards in these waters. A 
flotilla sailed every year from Mexico quite as heavily laden with 
the precious metals as the galleons. While our ships lay rotting off 
Panama the flotilla slipped away to Europe, though we might easily 
have intercepted both flotilla and galleons by stationing our fleet m 
tho channel between Florida and Cuba, through which they w«e 
obliged to pass. When we remember what a ferment was created in 
the country by the expedition to the Scheldt, we can easily under¬ 
stand what was felt about the fate of Admiral Hosier. 

With the Treaty of Seville, which was signed on the 9th of 
November, 1729, by England, Spain, and France, and the second 
Treaty of Vienna, in 1731, between England and Austria, the com- 
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plicated web of wars and negotiations which had lastedfor thirteen 
years may be said to have been finished, and the puHfo interest 
in foreign affairs began slowly to subside. By this'Treaty 
England obtained some advantage at the expense of Churl*# VI., 
and by another Treaty of Vienna, intended to allay his wr&thj she 
guaranteed the succession of Maria Theresa, George II. receiving in 
exchange the coveted investiture of the two Duchies. By this bar¬ 
gain England obtained a temporary respite, but it was at the cost of 
an engagement "yhich ten years afterwards made us parties to a 
European war, the war, namely, of the Austrian succession, the most 
inglorious and the most expensive in which we had ever been engaged, 
which added thirty millions to our debt, and was totally unconnected 
with any English interest whatever. 

The reader will easily understand that this long train of circum¬ 
stances constituted what the actors call “ very good business ’* for 
the Opposition. The ministry had been so unwise as to deny the 
existonce of a secret letter written by George I. on the subject of 
Gibraltar, in 1721, and professed only to be acquainted with a prior 
offer made to Spain before the battle of Passaro, on condition of her 
abandoning the Sicilian expedition. That promise, the ministry 
maintained, would have been cancelled, even had Spain accepted it, 
by her non-fulfilment of the stipulation upon which it was dependent. 
But the ping’s letter was unconditional, and Walpole’s denial of it in 
the debate of February, 1727, by which time the Opposition leaders 
had got some clue to its contents, afforded a handle to those dexterous 
controversialists, which we may be sure they turned to good account. 
Walpole employed Bishop Hoadley, under the signature of Pub- 
licola, to defend the ministerial policy in the London Journal. But 
to argue . a bad case against such an adversary as Bolingbroke 
would have surpassed the powers of Bolingbroke and Hoadley put 
together. The unfortunate Bishop was tom to pieces in three 
papers in the Craftsman, one of the 4th of January, 1729, and two 
others to which no date is attached, but which are to be found in 
the appendix td vol. iv.; and it is chiefly from these that I have 
gathered tb^iews of the Opposition. 

The jyusdertaking to restore Gibraltar was contrary, as Lord 
Stanhbpe allows, to both the honour and the interei$ cf Great 
Britain, and contributed to involve ns in difficulties irom which we 
''did not emerge without severe loss and something almost savour¬ 
ing of dishonour. For though at first j;he promise had been made 
on \ the condition of an equivalent being given, the condition was 
withdrawn in deforence to the demands of Spain; and I cannot see 
on wlmt ground the King himself could possibly refuse to keep his 
word, except that he dared not. Our refusal of the “ sole mediation;” 
as the oflfer made to us at Cambray came to be designated, seems to have 
been a diplomatic blunder caused by a groundless fear of wounding 
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am* wrmg r aim prepare** aw uuiooivoo mar va jvdoo 

onwbifhthis country was tossed about for six years, hardly knowing 
whether we were at peace or at war, bearing all the anxiety of the 
one and all the restraints of the other without any equivalent 
whatever. As for the Porto Bello expedition, we think it must be 
allowed* on a calm consideration of the whole affair, that there was 
-either gross bungling or gross deception somewhere^ If the ministry 
really believed that by the Treaty of Vienna Spabriiad bound herself 
to the cause of the Pretender it is difficult to understand why thoy 
should havo hesitated for a moment to make prize of her money¬ 
bags, when she herself had actually commenced hostilities. If 
they did not believe it, their affected alarm was merely a dishonest 
pretext for enabling George I. to conclude the Treaty of Hanover, 
together with those German arrangements on which he was so reso¬ 
lutely bent. If we are to suppose that the expedition was in earnest, 
it was miserably mismanaged by the Government. If not, then 
the soldiers and sailors, the honour and the wealth of England, 
were sacrificed under false pretences to schemes inconsistent with 
her interests, and cordially detested by ber people. 

The history of the Tory opposition from 1725 to 1735, while it was 
under the immediate direction of Lord Bolingbroke, is one con¬ 
tinuous protest against this long series of blunders; this constant 
intervention in the affairs of other countries, and the accumulating 
debt which it entailed. Had the Tory party of that day, tho 
•country gentlemen whom Mr. Chamberlain would expunge from 
political life, succeeded in their efforts, we should have been saved a 
long succession of expensive and ignominious wars; the debt, if not 
discharged, would have been arrested, and a bad habit have been 
broken off, which might never, perhaps, in that case havo become an 
integral part of our financial system. 

It is sometimes said that all these things were the price we had to 
pay fbr the Revolution, and the civil and religious liberty which it 
secured for us. But I cannot quite allow this. If either George I. 
or George II. had refused to remain upon the throne, except upon 
condition of being indulged in his own Foreign policy, the return of 
the Stuarts need not permanently have endangered ns. If the 
Stuarts had either disdained to submit to a Parliamentary con¬ 
stitution, or had shown any inclination to re-establish the Roman 
Catholic Church, they would have had the whole country in aims 
against them, and could have don© nothing. At all events it is 
unjust to blame the Tories for attacking what was then a novel 
experiment, of which the ultimate tendencies were invisible, while 
the immediate iniquities were flagrant; which seemed to retain all 
the vices of personal Government without its virtues, and to combine 
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equal facilities for the exercise of arbitrary power with greater 
facilities for concealing it. *' v t 

If from Foreign we turn for a moment to domestic questions, we 
shall find that the Government had laid up for itself a plentiful fetock 
of unpopularity, in addition to what they had reaped from the Treaty 
of Hanover, the expedition of Hosier, and the promise to restore 
Gibraltar. It was in the Session of 1733, when England happened 
to be free from continental business, that Sir Robert Walpole intro¬ 
duced his Excise Bill. It is only necessary to name this celebrated 
measure in order to remind the reader of scenes which, were they to 
happen in our own day, would announce the instantaneous down¬ 
fall of the Minister whose policy had provoked them* Whether 
Sir Robert’s scheme was financially sound or not, his usual sagacity 
had deserted him when he thought he could recommend it to the 
nation. The Craftsman thundered against it. The London mob was 
roused, and on the night when the second reading of the Bill was 
carried,* thronged the lobbies of the House, and were with the 
greatest difficulty, and only by the glitter of drawn swords, pre¬ 
vented from offering him violence. The plan was abandoned, but 
the odium remained; nor was it at all decreased by the debate which 
took place in the following session tin Mr. Bromley’s motion for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act. The inconvenience of Septennial 
Parliaments always will be felt whenever the state of public opinion 
is either ‘doubtful or known to be hostile to the Government. 
When an Opposition believes it to be adverse, it seems hard that there 
should be no means of putting jt to the test. When they know it 
to be adverse, it is still harder that there should bo no means of 
bringing it to bear upon the offenders, and that these should be left 
at liberty for three or four years Jonger to pursue a policy which the 
country believes to be disastrous.! This is what the Tories felt in 
1734. It is what the Liberals, nj doubt, felt in 1876, and it is what 
the Conservatives feel in 1884. Yet on the whole it is believed by 
the great majority of Englishmen that the advantages of septennial 
Parliaments outweigh their disadvantages. And provided the House 
of Lords has the power to force a dissolution, the opinion is correct. 
Of course there could be no doubt of their benefit tC Sir Robert 
Walpole: but as the theory of Parliamentary Government had not 
by that time been fully matured, the fact that they were dfeeful to 
him seemed only an additional proof of their general inexpediency, 
and this indeed was the staple topic of Sir William Wyndham, who 
made the speech of the evening. When a division was taken, 
ministers had a majority of sixty-five against the Bill; and in less 
than a month afterwards Parliament was dissolved. 

We know what would happen in our own time to a Minister who, 
supported by only third-rate advocates, had been exposed for seven 
years to the most powerful and skilful declamation to be found in 
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the wholes history c£ jcwnmlism; who had against him the* whole 
hod]?' of the clergy and gfcntry, and the great majority of the lower 
orders \ wlpJiad recently been mobbed in the precincts of ihe House 
of Commons, and was believed by every other man in tho country 
to have been equally prodigal both of the public money and the 
public honour. He and his Would he swept away like chaff 
before the wind. That such was not the fate of Walpole is due 
to a combination of causes which admit of being briefly stated. The 
first is that the Government and their monied allies had got posses¬ 
sion of so large a majority of the small boroughs* that only an over¬ 
whelming majority in the counties, and the larger and more inde¬ 
pendent towns could possibly’ counterbalance it. In the second 
place, we must remember that both the writings of Bolingbroke 
and the speeches of Pulteney were addressed to a limited 
audience, largely composed of men whose minds were already 
made up on party questions, and impervious to both sense and 
satire. Had the speoches of the Tory leaders, Pulteney, Wyndham. 
and Barnard, been sent flying over the country the next morning 
in the columns of a penny newspaper, or had the articles in the 
Craftsman had the same publicity as the Saturday Review or the 
Spectator, the results might have been widely different. But a 
third cause, which contributed more perhaps than either of the other 
two to save Sir Robert Walpole from the fangs of his pursuers, was 
the absence of any one statesman to whom all the sections of the 
Opposition could look up with unanimity. The one man capable of 
welding these discordant elements into a compaot mass, and of anti¬ 
cipating the part of Mr. Pitt, was both disabled and disqualified. 
He was disabled by the attainder, of which Walpole had prevented 
the reversal, from taking his seat in the House of Lords. He was 
disqualified by the suspicions which his personal conduct, however 
unjustly, had inspired. The Jacobite Tories disliked him as a rene¬ 
gade. The Hanoverian Tories remembered that he had once been a 
Jacobite. The Anglican clergy shrunk from.allegiance to a Free¬ 
thinker. It is this peculiarity whioh has been brought out very clearly 
by Herr Broach. He sees that Bolingbroke oame to the ground be¬ 
tween two stools, and that, in consequence of his change of sides, he 
never acquired that authority over the English aristocracy, and 
especially over the English country gentlemen, which his birth, his 
genius, and his eminent political abilities entitled him to exercise. 
What would have been the fate of Walpole had Bolingbroke 
been trusted like Wyndh&m, or what Wyndham might have done 
had he not been associated with Bolingbroke, it is now useless to 
consider. 

We have fourthly to consider the working of the National Debt, 
of which there is no reason to suppose that Lord Bolingbroke’s 
version is inaccurate. I shall venture to quote the passage as putting 
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the matter in very clear and simple terms which. every pne can 
understand at once. , , 

“ When King William entered, im&ediately after the revolntieh, 1 vttx this 
great scene of action, the unincumbered condition of this nation, yfhieh has 
been hinted at above, was such, that ho might have been supported in it, by 
good management, as profusely as ho was, and even more effectually, by the 
revenue then subsisting by aland tax, by tbo excise on malt, and by sotha addi¬ 
tional subsidies, all of which would have been raised within the year. A scheme 
of this kind was prepared and offored. It was allowed to be practicable: but 
it was rejected for a reason that appeared plausible in political refinement, 
and has proved most pernicious in its consequences. It was said that a new 
government, established against the ancient principles’and actual engagements 
of many, could not be so effectually secured any way, as it would be if the 
private fortunes of great numbers were mado to depend on tho preservation of 
it; and that this could not bo done unless they were induced to lend their 
money to the public and to accept securities under the present establishment. 
Thus the method of funding and the trade of stock-jobbing began. Thus were 
great companies created, the pretended servants, but in many respects ilm real 
masters of every administration." 

Thus in the great body of public money-lenders the Government had 
created an artificial interest distinctly at variance with the natur&l 
interests of the country, which profited by war and by lavish expendi¬ 
ture of every kind, and was pledged to keep the Government in power 
at all hazards, and through thick and thin. The consciences and intel¬ 
lects of such men as these were oased in triple brass, from which the 
shafts of St. John and Pulteney rebounded as harmlessly as Lockaley's 
arrows from the mail coat of Maurice De Bracy. They formed a 
compact body of mercenaries, with whom for a long time the more 
numerous but irregular forces of the Opposition struggled in vain. 
And this was another great secret of Walpole’s obstinate resistance. 

Finally we have to notice his alliance with tho Nonconformists, 
which also helped him to defy for so long a period the powerful 
artillery Brought to bear upon bim. Tho two interests, the 
money interest and the Dissenting interest, were closely connected 
with each other, and when united in support of the Govern¬ 
ment coaid almost i&sure its stability. Down to 1734 they were 
so united;. In 1719 the Whigs had repealed the Schism Act and 
the Oej&sional Conformity Aot, but had not ventured to touch 
the reat and Corporation Acts. The Dissenters, however, lived, in 
hope. They were told to wait for “ a more favourable oppor|unity,” 
and they waited patiently for fifteen years. But on the eve of the 
jfeneral election of 1734 the Dissenting clergy supposed their turn 
tes have arrived, and pressed Sir Robert Walpole for a promise that 
in parliament he would introduce a fresh measure of relief. 

To give sUch a promise would have been highly inconvenient to Sir 
Robert, as it would Have roused a Church cry through the length and 
breadth of the land. Accordingly he prevailed, says Lord Hervey, 
on “the monied men and scriveners,” many of whom were Dis¬ 
senters, to induce the Nonconforming ministers to relinquish their 
demand. But there can be no doubt that they abandoned it only 
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on the private understanding tfyat they should not he forgotten 
in the next Parliament, tod in this belief they exerted thenwelves 
strenuously for the Government* They were disappointed, as the 
world knows i for when the new Pariiament met in January, 1735, 
and the friends of the Dissenting interests began to ask for their 
reward, Sir Robert declared himself against them, and in the follow¬ 
ing year both spoke and voted against the repeal of the Test and Cor¬ 
poration Acts. But his immediate purpose was answered, and the 
future was to taka care of itself. From this moment the attachment 
of the Dissenters to the Whigs began to cool, and the result of their 
defeotion was seen at the next general election, whan the ministerial 
majority was destroyed. But down to the year 1734 their zeal was 
unabated, and they and their eity friends secured to the Prime 
Minister another seven years of office. 

“The election was fought,” says Lord Stanhope, with “more than 
usual acrimony all over the kingdom. But nowhere more so than 
in Yorkshire.” “ This,” says the steward of one of the candi¬ 
dates, “has been the hottest election that ever was in England.” 
The four candidates, were Sir Miles Stapylton and Mr. Wortley in 
the Tory interest, and Mr. Turner and Sir Rowland Winn in the 
Whig. The letters, however, in the Wentworth Collection, from 
which the following account is taken, are deficient in political infor¬ 
mation, and we can only infer from the context that such was the 
case. It is certain that Lord Strafford, the head of the Wentworth 
family, was a Tory, and that he gave his interest to Stapylton and 
Mr. Wortley. But other members of the family, bis brothers, Peter 
Wentworth and Thomas Watson Wentworth, 1 whose son was created 
Lord Malton in 1728, were Whigs. The former continued on the 
most intimate footing with his brothers, but there was a standing 
feud between Lord Strafford and Lord Malton, and the Yorkshire 
election of 1734 was a trial of strength between them. The contest 
was eitremely close, but Sir Miles Stapylton, the Tory candidate, 
was returned at the head of the poll by a majority of seventeen over 
Mr. Turner, who came next. Sir Rowland Winn, the other Whig 
candidate, was third, and Mr. Wortley, the second Tory, who never 
had a chance, fourth. Preparations had been made for a grand ball 
at York to celebrate tbe Whig victory j “ but we spoiled their har¬ 
mony/* says Mr. Phipps in a letter to his son, “ though,” he adds 
with some humour, “ they will have to pay the piper all the same.” 
The ladies, as usual, toofe^ a keen interest in the result. Lady Winn 
“ freated ” very much, we are told, at the result, and Lady Malton 
turned away a maid-servant for crying, “ Stapylton for ever! ” Her 
ladyship, we are informed, had ordored “a fine suit of close,” in 
case the Whigs won the day, in which, it appears, she was to have 
headed a kind of triumphal progress from York to Scarborough. But 
the day being lost the box was never unpacked. On the road home 
(1) Second son of Lord Rockingham, and grandfather of the Marquis. 
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to Malton her carriage was constantly followed by 'fery voters 
returning from York, who cried, “Down with the Rump! -No bull 
beef! Stapylton and Wortley for ever!” Other warm Whig 
partisans were greatly discomfited by the result, as they had made 
quite certain of victory. “ Sir William Rooke is gone mad’; Mr. 
Wilton is very much dismayed; Colonel Foley behaves himself Very 
oddly.” Tho Excise was the great Tory cry, and there was evidently 
a very strong public feeling on tho subject. But it iB pretty clear, 
from the letters written to Lord Strafford by his steward and some of 
his neighbours in the county, that good management and liberal 
treating were the principal agencies relied upon. The Btcward was 
much alarmed at first by hearing that Lord Mai ton’s-people had 
been treating tho Sheffield voters with wine, while Mr. Bampford, who 
represented Sir Miles’s interests, had only been giving them ale. 
And we find constant intimation that the other side are spending 
more money, and will certainly secure all the smaller freeholders if 
better care is not taken. 

The expense of canvassing a county like Yorkshire, and bring¬ 
ing the poorer voters up to the poll, was of course enormous. Several 
horses were killed before the struggle was over; and as the end 
drew near the lame, the blind, and poasibly the dead, too, were 
hurried up to the scene of action in every kind of conveyance that 
could be laid hold of. The exultation of the Tories was excusable, 
for Yorkshire was a stronghold of Whigism, and th'e influence of 
the Court thrown into the same scale was in those days really 
formidable. Similar victories, however, were gained in many other 
English counties. The Castle interest was defeated in Leicester¬ 
shire, and two Tories were returned for Gloucestershire, “an event,” 
says Lord Bathurst, “ which had never happened before since the 
Revolution.” As, however, I have already shown, the county 
victories were insufficient to turn the scale against the overwhelm¬ 
ing borough interest of the "Whigs. When Parliament reassembled 
Sir Robert was found to be at the head of a majority, diminished 
indeed, but still strong enough to maintain him in power. In 
April, W35, appeared the last number of the Craftsman , and in the 
following summer Bolingbroke returned to France, and commenced 
his Letters on History. *, 

\ The game was lost. But Bolingbroke was only fifty-seven. At 
tl>e end of another seven years he would not have been so old as 
Walpole when^Walpole retired from officp, as fit to continue in it 
as abauy p^rfod of his life. There must have been something more 
than the result of the general election to account for his separation 
from his friends, and his renunciation of all the objects of political 
ambition. For he never seems to have looked forward any more to 
taking a lead in practical politics. It is said that he quarrelled with 
Pulteney, that he was afraid of Walpole, that he had been detected, 
in Jacobite conspiracies, that he was not popular with the party; 
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and Bolingbroke himself does say, that his presence in England was 
by some*' people considered mischievous* "JHowtrffcif* this may'be, ho 
cow retires from the scene, and his part in the drama is concluded. 
1 hare elsewhere endeavoured to delineate thO character of this 
extraordinary man, and to offer some explanation of the motives 
and principles by which he was personally swayed. If he was not 
quite the disinterested patriot which some writers have imagined 
him, he was decidedly a born statesman, surveying' the field of 
politics from an eminence far above his fellows, and honestly desirous 
of rescuing the British constitution from what he believed to be a 
downward path. * 

In praise of Walpole it is always said that he was a lover of peace; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he really was so. But in that 
case it is clear that both George I. and George II. exercised personal 
government in everything for which they really cared, and that 
Walpole was unable to prevent them without at least risking his 
disgrace. The petty wars, large subsidies, and embarrassing engage¬ 
ments which characterized our Foreign policy during the whole of 
the time, were odious in the oyes of the people, but were supported 
in the House of Lords by the Whig grandees who had staked every¬ 
thing on the new system, and in the House of Commons partly by 
their nominees, partly by the City interest, and partly by members 
who were paid in hard cash. This was the system against whioh 
the Tory party under Wyndham and Bolingbroke steadily, protested. 
Neither statesman desired the roturn of the Stuarts. And among 
their followers those who did so were a handful. But even had it 
been otherwise it is difficult to see why the restoration of the Stuarts 
should have been the greater evil of the two. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that they would have attempted either to defy the House 
of Commons, to molest the Church of England, or to establish epis¬ 
copacy in Scotland. But it is not improbable that they might have 
settled the Irish question, and so have prevented a difficulty which 
threatens the very integrity of the Empire, They would have saved 
us from a great part of the debt of whioh every English household, 
says Mr. Lecky, is now feeling the baneful effects. And they 
might perhaps have done something to modify the system of party, 
wbiO®. i of late years has shown its darker side so constantly As to 
make many men doubtful of its value. These would have been 
great gains. But for all that the policy of the Tory party did not 
aim, at a restoration. Wyndham and the great body of the Anglican 
Tories had loyally accepted the Revolution, and desired nothing 
more than to administer the new constitution on national and 
popular principles. Their want of success is I think to be regretted, 
though it has been the fashion to think otherwise, but let us At 
least do justice to their memory and to their motives, and allow 
that even if mistaken their intentions wore liberal and patriotic. 

T. E. Kebbel. 
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Anger and wonder must predominate in the mind of any right- 
minded man who will takt the trouble to study at any length the 
newspaper literature of the dynamite question. Eloquent orators 
assure listening crowds that they have at last hit upon the true way 
of winning Irish independence:—Set fire to a certain number of 
English oities; blow up a certain number of English ships and 
railway trains and public buildings; and, in so doing, commit a 
wholesale murder of innocent and peaceful people—women and 
children as well as men. Only pursue this “ policy ” with sufficient 
energy and perseverance, and you will infallibly bring England to 
her knees, and force her to concede all that you ask. 

It is impossible to deny that not only sentimonts like these have 
been publicly addressed to more or less numerous meetings of Irish¬ 
men in American cities; but that these sentiments, so far from being 
emphatically condemned, they have been received with manifestations 
of strong approval. Money has been subscribed liberally to aid in 
carrying into action the dynamite doctrine; and when political 
murder has been committed in Ireland, the people have not shown 
any keen desire to aid in bringing the offenders to justice. From 
these facts many Englishmen are ready to jump to the conclusion 
that the Irish people, or the great majority of them, are in entire 
sympathy with the dynamite doctrines. The truth, in my opinion, 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. I cannot pretend to be 
in the confidence of the dynamite party; but I have had some 
opportunity of ascertaining tho views of my countymen in America 
regarding the proposed policy. It is not true that a majority of the 
Irish in America, much less of the Irish at home, are favourable to a 
policy of dynamite and murder. But it must be admitted that a 
very considerable number of Irishmen in America who have never 
taken and have no thought of taking any part whatever in a dynamite 
campaign, will be found to excuso such a policy in conversation. 
And even amongst those (and they are the majority) who efttmot 
fairly be said to sympathise in any sense with dynamite doctrines, 
the prevalent feeling is one of indifference, or, at most, of 4 somewhat 
languid disapproval. Vehement disapproval you will, no dopbt, 
sometimes meet with; but, so far as my experience extends, amongst 
the Irish population this is the exception rather than the rule. 

There axe few doctrines so entirely vicious as not to admit of 
having something said in their favour. The following dialogue may 
be supposed to take place between an Englishman, an Irishman, and 
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an American. As to the scene of the dialogue 1 leave the reader to 
suit his own taste, merely stipulating that it shall be somewhere in 
the United States 

4-' “ Suppose that, upon the evening of the Phoenix Park murder, 
Mr. Forster had been in the place of Lord Frederick Cavendish, do 
you believe "that the majority of your countrymen would' then -have 
felt shocked and grieved P” h 

> J. w It is not very easy to speak with confidence as to the probable 
sentiments of other people in a certain contingency. But 1 will 
answer your question to the best of my knowledge. 1 should say 
that had Mr. Forster alone, or Mr. Burke alone, or both of these 
gentlemen, beon murdered, a great number, probably the majority of 
Irishmen, would have felt no very violent grief or indignation. They 
would have felt that the deed was one which they would not have 
liked to have had any hand in doing. But being done, they would 
not have regarded it with any vehement sentiment of disapproval/’ 

A. “ You seem to take the matter very quietly. Do you not see 
how entirely the moral sense of a people must have become perverted 
before they can come to feel as you describe P” 

I. "I do take the matter quietly, or, at least, I try to do so. These 
murders evoked in England, and, to some extent, in America also, 
an outburst of horror and anger which rendered it for a time quite 
impossible to discuss the matter rationally. And naturally so. That 
a man should at once and instinctively regard a crime of this sort 
with horror is an indication that his moral sense is in a sound con- 
diton. But this emotional judgment, however right and true, will 
not help us much in the effort to estimate the fell meaning and 
gravity of the situation which renders possible such aots and such 
a state of national feeling. Which way do you wtlnt the subject dis¬ 
cussed now, emotionally or rationally ? If you choose the latter, 
you must not be surprised or shocked if I seem to take the matter 
coolly, and if I avoid the use of strong adjectives.” 

A, ** Well, suppose wo discuss the subject in what you are pleased 
to call the rational way. And first of all I want a direct answer to 
a question which I have asked you already, and which you seem to 
be somewhat unwilling to answer directly. Do you or do you not 
admit that the'moral sense of a people must be to a great extent 
perverted before they ©an come to think and feel in the way you 
have described?”, , 

Z H I have not the least objection to answer that question directly. 

1 answer it without the le^fc hesitation in the affirmative. But if 
the moral sense of the people be somewhat perverted, how or why 
has it become so ? We said something about that in our last con¬ 
versation* I admit that ideas of right and wrong have got con¬ 
siderably mixed up in Ireland, but I hold that, in the social disunion 
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which exists there, the moral confusion is about as great on the one 
side as on the other. To me it seems to be clearly wrong for Irish¬ 
men to murder an English statesman because he is $ party to 
governing their country in a way that they disapprove. But I 
am quixotic enough to hold that it is just as clearly wrong ,fojr a 
landlord to fling a poor fever-stricken woman out to die on the road¬ 
side, or to wring from a famishing family tho last shilling that 
stands between them and starvation. Nor can I see that the fact of 
the latter kind, of killing being done ‘ in vindication of the rights of 
property' in any way diminishes its moral guilt. Now these 
things, and other things as bad as these, have been done in Ireland. 
They havo been done within the memory of men still young. 
Can we wonder then if, amongst tho Irish peasantry, ideas of right 
and wrong, in reference to the taking of human life, are not exactly 
such as wo should like to find them ? And further, it seems to mo 
that in referonco to this particular matter of political assassination, 
the English people have ft good deal to answer for. Now, I would 
ask you, of what nation was he whoso mighty genius has invested 
the character of a famous political assassin with a strange fascination, 
which leaves us in doubt whether to pronounce him a criminal or a 
hero?” 


A. “ Stop a moment. If, as I suppose, you are now alluding to 
Shakspeare, permit me to say you are talking nonsense. You don't 
mean to say that the average Irish peasant reads Shakspeare, and 
takes his notions as to the morality of assassination from that author ? ” 
L “ I don’t mean to say anything of the kind. But it is not 
necessary to read Shakspeare in order to come within the circle of 
his influence. But let us, if you wish, dismiss this idea as far¬ 
fetched. What have you got to say in excuse for the attitude taken 
up by leading Englishmen towards those who preached and plotted 
assassination on the continent of Europe not so very many years 
ago ? Men who had advocated and even attempted political murder 
were not only harboured, but their conduct was, to say the least, not 
very emphatically condemned by English public opinion. It seems 
to me that in this matter, as well as in their past treatment of Ire¬ 
land, Englishmen have sown the seed of which we are now beginning 
to reap the harvest.” 


E. “ I have listened to you up to the present without interruption, 
but I now wish to say a word. You speak of Shakspeare justifying 


the assassination of Caesar, and further, if I understand you rightly, 
you complain that the English people we?e not sufficiently emphatic 


in their condemnation of those who attempted to kill Napoleon III. 


Do you serioqsly contend that in these cases the degree of moral 
guilt was the satm. as/m the case of those who murdered Mr. Burke 


and attempted to murder Mr. Forster P” 



would 
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hardly assert, ■"' 1 /h&Ve' ; no dbubfc Btiii tiAt the fanatics who palled 
thettfSelvea the Invincibler had Succeeded ; in ^ersuading themselves 
thafc the orimes they proposed to commit Were riot crimes at ;ali> but 
qdife.tbo contrat'y. Else What possible motive could theybavehad 
in acting as they did'P They staked their |ma upon the Venture, 
aud that without any personal gain to themselves. X have seen 
tibreab ruen described in English journals as. * cowardly assassins.’ 
Ifow, these men were not cowards, bat the Very opposite of cowards. 
TJpon the showing of the Crown witnesses, theyexhibited a daring 
that might almost be called fool-hardy. To call them cowards is not 
only falae hut mischievous. Tested solely by sincerity and courage, 
these men were on a par With Brutus and CasSius,” * 
jg* X am not yet by any means convinced thatyour analogy is a 
fair one; but X may admit that we English in otir literature and in 
our public opinion have not, always been as emphatic ib bur con- 
demnation of tyrannicide as we might have been. And I make 
this admission the more readily, because I believe that in What you 
have just said, you have suggested What is in truth the strongest 
argument against the practice of political assassination. That a few 
individuals;should presume to judge and tb enforce their judgments 
iti } mtatters within the ptuvmce of law is/at best^ a serious evil; The 
extreme of the evil is reached when some few members of the com- 
upon themselves the right of passing sentence of death 
nodmibtto put extreme cases in 

ca|^;laye hcbuVred. onceWb leave these, extreme cases, 

the^j^iitude.^i^feevil''at■bnca'becpnies evident., Who is it that 
decide .ht eagfi^rticular case Aether the sentence is just or not ? 
3^ei^lMtrhyii&; jfemh. ifie tray nature of the case, the decision will 
'fc^jeratp &i$tip£, who will have little trouble in 
perstmding thehitetVes that any one who dbcdbsea to do as they would 


have him do is J deserving of death. What have we to expect from 
such a tribunal? If our own common sense, if our knowledge of 
VOL. XXXV. N.s. L L 
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human nature does not suffice to answer this will 

answer it for us. Cffisar, Henri tY., Lincoln, Were 

the men who were sentenced to death by fanatical assasspi§, \ Tea, 
and X will add the case of Mr. Forster and: the Irish Invin^l^s as 
one further and no less striking proof of the intolerable^ji|tif$ ||^e 
evil X am referring to. What had Mr. Forster dene for tpeee 
men took it upon themselves to sentence him to diet* He was ge¥eiTtt«- 
ing or trying to govern Ireland by force, if you Will; but wbjjl* by 
force? Because the people refused |o obey the law>and be *us^d 
only such force as he found absolutely necessary to make them obey 
it. You will say perhaps that the law was unjust. It may have 
been SO to some extent. But the graver injustices had been or were 
about to be removed. And during the latter part of Mr, Forster’s 
administration I do not believe that the land laws of Ireland Were as 
adverse to the occupiers as in most other countries. But assume if 
you will that the law in Ireland still needed amendment; it does sp 
in most other countries also. Was it on that account in any Way 
less incumbent upon the executive government to enforce the law so 
long as it ciuitinued to be the law ? Ibis I assert was all ^at 
Mr. Forster wkp doing, and I believe his constant effort was to uso 
as little force as ^ras consistent with doing this effectively.” 

/. “ Well, I imagine the Invincibles would not have, much diffi¬ 
culty in answering .that argument to their own, if not to ether 
people’s, satisfaction. If you wish, I will argue the question with 
you as I concpive it night be argued by an Invincible, you under¬ 
standing of course that I must not be taken as myself concurring in 
the arguments I may use.” 

B, ** Well, let us hear what you have to sayv” 

l. “ In the first place, I would ask what you have to say os to the 
cases of those poor people—women as well as men—-who were killed 
by the soldiers and police in the‘course of this land struggle. Mr. 
Forster was directly responsible for the killing of these in&oCCqt 
people, and on that account alone, he deserved to die.” 

B. "The killing of these people to whom you refer was deeply to 
be regretted, and I am sure no one regretted it more than Mr. 
Forster, But you must always remember that these people' vmre 
engaged in resisting the law, and were killed by'those who,were 
trying to enforce the law. I don’t mean to contend that Hie victims 
had done anything that deserved death. But in a struggle Such as 
that which was then going on in Ireland, it is unavoidable that such 
things should happen, assuming that the law is to bp enforced. The 
constabulary may have acted badly in a few ins^mces, but upon the 
whole they displayed great forbearance and ?elf-restn*int under what 
was often extreme provocation. It is, I think, impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Forster honestly did his best to secure that no more force 
should be used than was necessary to make the law respected.” 
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^ ”» doercioh pecans© it was not severe' enough* dr thaffbey 
v ., 'ft XprdGpenciiris beercfim be^Osalt hAft T eiiceeeded better 
. ig i|b law* be obeyed, Ufo, tie'question realty cornea back to 

thfd :—was it or was it not the duty of Mr. ForSter to enforce tip law. 
Upon your answer to that question must depend your decision as to 
the criminality of the occurrences yen refer to/* 

Jfl ** Wei1, since it comes to that, speaking still as an Invincible, I 
deny that it was the duty or the right of Mr. Forster to enforce the 
law at all. The lqw which Mr. Forster was enforcing may or may 
not have been exceptionally unjust. It waft, at all events a law 
imposed upon one people by the superior fprce of another. Even if 
we allow that a man is bound to obey the unjust law of his own State 
so long as it is the law, it does not follow that he is bound to obey the 
law which is imposed upon his State by another people. Such law as 
this has, and can have, no sanction but that of force. That the killing 
of a man is the unavoidable result of the effort to enforce this kind 
of Jaw is, in point of morality, np valid excuse for the act. The person 
who is responsible for such killing is morally, if not legally, a 
murderer, and deserves to be treated accordingly/* 

Mr “I might answer that argument in various ways, but perhaps 
the best answer would be to point out the consequences to which such 
a doofcrinh would lead. Whatever you fix upon as the date of the 
complete conquest of Ireland by England, you oannot well make 
the Government, which was the outcome of that conquest, much less 
than three centuries old. For the last eighty years of this period, 
the) Government of the two countries has been carried on by one 
united parliament, and the Irish people have acquiesced in the 
arrangCmeqt to this extent, at all events ;—~they have of thpir own 
aeCprd sent men to represent them in the Imperial Parliament. If 
you are to say that the Irish peoplehaye qow aright to disobey the 
emitting law upon the ground that its ultimate sanction is conquest, 
and that they have a farther right upon this ground to kill those who 
try to enforce the law, vqu will find yourself landed in some lather 
strange consequences. It will then bp the olear right of the people 
of Alsace to rpfuse to obey the law there, and tp * execute * such mem¬ 
bers of the German Government as they may see fit to hold responsible 
for anything that may occur in tho effort to enforce the law. And 
more than this ; should the Frenoh ever recover Alsace, it will then 

l i, 2 
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be tbo privilege of those who may prefer tjie German connection to 
resist the French law, and in a like way, to who 

enforce it, on the ground that Alsace formed & plrf'W^ermsuy 
something more than two centuries ago. Indeed, there are Very few 
governments in th$ world which could stand such a t^st -lff^you 
suggest. Even here, in the United States, the members' 4r%onr 
Government might with justice be 4 executed * by Bed In4i^l4 T J^vin- 
cibles. Or, to put a stronger case: if the assassination of Hr/ Ipriter 
could be justified by such arguments as you use, then, dforiiotit the 
killing of President Lincoln was perfectly right, and justifiable. If 
you Igy down the principle that those who are governed by force and 
without their own consent are, on that ground alone, justified in killing 
the representatives of such government, yon will find it hard to deny 
to Booth the title of a hero and a martyr.” 

I. 44 It is now your turn to argue from analogy. If I Were 
disposed to maintain the argument farther, I might be able to show 
that your analogies are not quite perfect. TJpoh the main iSsrie my 
belief is the same as yours. Hy reasons may not be in all respects 
the same as yours, but in the result I think with you.” 

A . 44 We seem to be tolerably well agreed upon this subject of 
political assassination, and your denunciations of that practice, how¬ 
ever eloquent and edifying they may he, are somewhat thrown away 
under present circumstances. Suppose we vary the subject a JLiitle. 
Besides tKe plan of political assassination, there is what is commonly 
known as the dynamite policy. The one consists in the murder of 
prominent individuals iu detail; the other in the murder of obscure 
individuals hy wholesale. Of the two it seems to me that the dyna¬ 
mite policy is decidedly the more foolish and the more wicked. I 
cannot help thinking that the most of those who lead and influence 
the Irish at hopoe are to blame for not having taken a more decided 
stand against this infamous policy than they have done. The real 
danger, as I understand it, is not that the Irish aS a people will take 
an active part in a policy of assassination or wholesale murder; but 
that they may render such a policy possible by sympathising with, 
the actors to the extent, at all events, of conniving at their escape 
froth justice. And here it seems to me that yonr Irish leaders have 
an opportunity of doing a real service to their country. I assume 
that the men who actually do these things are beyond the reach of 
argument. But the body of the Irish people may be, mad most 
probably would be, open to reason, more especially if the reason took 
the form of an appeal to their self-interesf. It can be shown to tbo 
satisfaction of any right-minded man that the dynamite policy is vety 
wicked; it can also he shown to the satisfaction of any reasonable 
man that the policy is foolish and mischievous. As a well-wisher to 
Ireland, I should much like to see the Irish leaders a good deal 
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as this are wholly false; bat X am, net So confident,of my 
power to make others think fit# me.”'',; ‘ 5 • v ' ;;,\tv' .. j. : > { / ' 

is, no doubt, troe tbat^foi" ino ^ 

',4^^'tovW convinced, who, in fact, are •determined to be; eon- 
vinC^I, a very small modicum of argument will suffice/ But it seems 
dear to me that, for the great majority of men, the argument 
you have stated can be easily refuted. If this kind of sophistry 
is to, be received as valid, argument, it would indeed he hard to 
show that there is any such thing,as moral Wickedness, .The 
laws that prevail amongst civilised nations draw a sufficiently 
distinct line between the cases in which it is, and the easel in 
whipb it is not lawful to take human life. I do not say that this line 
can be proved to be the only right one; but it is a reasonable 


ajlprduiinhtidn to the right, Und 


least the merit that it does 


not af onpe and by its very statement shocks and Revolt the moral 
sense oi the great majority of men. But if we are once to accept the 
doctrines preached by the spokesmen of the dynamite partyin.this 
country, then I do not see how we can stop short of a point from 
which the moral sense of mankind will instinctively recoil. Ireland 
is fbrcibly held down and is misgoverned by England; therefore it 
is, , koi: Xiridhraaa^■ _ijqt a ship owned 

by ah Eriglish Company and Mow up a number of innocent ppple 
m''iPU.fiautio*'; Which proposition amotintc to neither more nor 
Xs^^ah'th|S'^When''6ne. country has beeh conquered and is mis- 

is,absbiute^r no act, however infernally 
wickOd'Xu.'ijbSM'X which may hot ,'Jje justified if done by the subject 
pe<^>|oXs^h t|ie object of'inuring and of possibly intimidating their 
■ ■ ru3^*fv^O»-,^3|xj9ao ’ I cannot. in the strictiwnse prove such o pro¬ 
position td be wicked and; abominable,, Perhaps not. But fortu¬ 
natelyfbr mankind ihett'ui&'iMm* cases in which the human soul 
rises superior to mere logic-chopping. Once strip this dynamite 
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doctrine of the sophistries with which it has been surrounded and 
state it in its naked hideousness, and the moral sense of every right* 
thinking man will prompt him at once to cry shame upoi^it* That 
may not be what you would call a proof of its wickedness, but it is 
enough to satisfy me. 5 ’ 

I. •* Well, perhaps you have given the nearest approach to a proof 
that the case admits of. Still, the standpoints from which different 
men regard ethical problems are so wide apart, that I should not be 
Surprised if you found a considerable number of men who would 
deny the absolute wickedness of the dynamito doctrine, even as inter¬ 
preted by you. If I were arguing against this policy, I should 
prefer to rest my objection more on the ground of expediency. I 
should like to show if I could that, even assuming the end to justify 
the means, yet in this particular case the proposed means will not bo 
justified, for the simple reason that they tend not to forward but 
ratJjqr to defeat the proposed end. Yet here again I am not so con¬ 
fident' of 4 my power of convincing any one who will listen to me as 
you seem to bo. Have we not an eminent authority on the other 
side P Was it not Mr. Gladstone himself who said that the Clerken- 
well explosion was one main cause of the passing of the Irish Church 
Act?” 

A. “ Yes, I have seen that saying attributed to Mr, Gladstone, 
with what amount of truth I cannot say. If Mr. Gladstone ever did 
say that or anything to that effect, I cannot but think that it was a 
very*unfortunate statement for him to make. Hot that I mean to 
deny that there may be a great deal of truth in that statement. I 
think that one might with perfect consistency admit the entire truth 
of the statement and yet maintain the present policy of assassination 
and dynamite to be insane. I believe it was Socrates who nsed to 
compare himself to a gadfly given to tlio State by God, for the pur¬ 
pose of awakening it when napping and stiiriflg it into life. How 
I can conceive it to be possible that, in the years which preceded the 
passage of the Irish Church Act, the English people may have needed 
a gadfly of some kind to rouse them to the consciousness that there 
did exist an Irish question about which something had got to be 
done. And further, I can conceive it possible that this duty may 
have^been discharged very effectively by the Fenian rising and the 
Clerkenwell explosion, though I believe the former would have done 
the work quite* as effectively without the latter. But the analogy 
between the Clerkenwell explosion and the present dynamite policy 
fails in two important respects. In the £rst place the need for a 
gadfly exists no longer. There is now, what there was not then, an 
independent Irish party in Parliament. The stato of torpid indif¬ 
ference to Irish grievances, of dogged refusal to give the least atten¬ 
tion to Irish complaints, which was the normal condition of the 
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British Parliament and tie British public from the suppression of the 
Youngdreland attempt ia 1848 down to, the time of the Fenian arising, 
exists and*, can exist no longer. Mr. Parnell baa pot an end* to all 
that. If the Irish don't; get all' they ask for* it ia certainly not 
because the Irish question does not now receive sufficient/ attention 
in England. And in the second place. Oven if the state of things in 
Parliament were to become again the same as before the rise of the 
PamelKte party, the present dynamite policy could never hare the 
effect which has been attributed to the Clerkenwell explosion. If 
the explosion at Clerkenwell, instead of being an isolated attempt to 
rescue a prisoner; had been avowedly part of a policy of bullying 
England into concession by means of dynamite and murder, and had 
been followed by similar outrages of a like nature, it soems to me as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that, so far from causing 
remedial legislation, it would have made such legislation for a titne 
impossible. The English are very far from being a nation of cowards. 
Your orators and newspaper writers of the extreme section ore given 
to boasting that they have at length discovered the true and only 
method of settling the question—to scare the cowardly Saxon into 
surrender by dynamite. Now this Sort of rhetoric is just as false and 
just as mischiovous as the language of those English journals which 
denounce tho Irish Inviueibles as cowards. You will never scare the 
English people into submission by dynamite; no, not even if your 
dynamito conspiracy were twice as formidable as it is ever likely to 
prove. Scare them up to a certain point you perhaps may. The 
English were sadly frightened by the Indian mutiny. But it was 
not the sort of fright which causes concession or surrender. Its 
effect, as we all know, was to cause the suppression of the mutiny to 
bo accompanied by outrages on humanity which threw the crimes of 
the mutineers into the shade. Experience shows that the English 
are never so savage, novor so dangerous, as when terror is added to 
rage. To work the English people up to this condition is the very 
most that the dynamite policy can hope to accomplish. If this 
policy is carried on for any length 6f time and to any considerable 
extent, it is not hard to predict the result. It will infuriate the 
English people; it will make tho democracy of England os hostile 
to the Irish cause as the governing classes there have always been ; 
it will alienate from Ireland the sympathy of foreign nations; and it 
will thus make it possiblo for England to trample upon Ireland with 
the most perfect impunity.” 

L “ I have a word to gay as to that. It does not seem to me that 
the sympathy of foreign nations for Ireland amounts to very much. 
Within the memory of living men, the world saw the strange spec¬ 
tacle of a people dying of hunger by thousands in a country which 
was, at the same time, producing more than enough food to maintain 
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its entire population in comfort, I am not aware that any foreign 
nation then showed the smallest inclination to interfere, or to insist 
that the food should not be carried away from a starving people.” 

A. " That is all very well, or very ill, if you prefer to call it so. 
I do not allege that America, any more than France, is prepare*! to 
fight with England because she misgoverns Ireland. On the contrary, 
I hold that self-interest, and very material interest, is nowadays the 
only motive that can rouse a people to action. If I were an Irish 
public man I should never tire of preaching to the Irish people the 
gospel of self-reliance. Yet, for all that, I repeat tho statement that 
one of the worst effects for Ireland of this dynamite'policy would he, 
tho alienation of the sympathy of other peoples. You know just aB 
well as I do that, under ordinary circumstances, there is a line beyond 
which England, practically, cannot go in her treatment of Ireland. 
^utMefc this policy bo carried out with any measure of success ,* let 
there'' be the destruction or maiming of any considerable number of 
innocent people in England; let the body of the Irish people, by their 
conduct, leave any room for doubt as to whether or not they repudiate 
this policy, and I warn you that there will hardly be any limit to the 
vengeance which England may exact, without provoking even the 
indignation or remonstrance of other peoples. I think it was Dean 
Swift who said that, as a rule, ten men fully armed will prove more 
than a match for one man in his shirt. Now if we suppose the 
man in his shirt to first make sure that no one will, by any possibility, 
come to his assistance, and then to commence throwing stones at his 
ton antagonists, we will, I think, have a fair standard by which to 
estimate the sanity of the so-called dynamite policy. The Phoenix 
Park men seem to have supposed that by killing Mr. Burke or Mr. 
Forster they could scare the Government into surrender. In the 
result they brought upon Ireland the severest Coercion Bill she has 
had these many years. Yet the dynamite party still seem to expect 
that their policy will have the opposite result. If it he indeed true 
that the Irish, as a people, have no sympathy with this policy, then 
tho sooner they show this, in a manner about which thero can he no 
mistake, the better it will be for them.” 

/. "In what you say, I in the main agree. But there is yet 
another argument which with me has more weight than any you have 
mentioned. I do not believe that the policy will succeed ia accom¬ 
plishing its end. I am sure it will not succeed. But if I thought 
otherwise, I should not be one whit the less earnestly opposed to it. 
Everything that has been said as to the terrible danger of a polioy of 
individual assassination, applies still more strongly to a policy of 
dynamite.” 

E. "You are now, I think, coming to the argument which, if I 
were an Irishman, would weigh most with me—that is, I mean most 
of any argument based merely upon expediency. You said something 
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ia oar last conversation of the evilof teaching the Irish tfiat they eaa 
obtain, no justice without $erce agitation. I admit the evil, And I 
admit that ia this regard, we English have much to answer fbt* But 
a very much more terrible evil would arise if the Irish trere ottbe 
taught to believe that the law could, be altered at the will of a few 
individuals, made valid by means of dynamite and murder. Indeed, 
I incline to think that, if England wanted to indict a signal vengeance 
upon Ireland, her most effective course would be to concede alKhat 
the dynamiters demand. If England were to haul down her colours, 
surrender to dynamite, and leave Ireland free, you would most 
certainly have your extreme section, who would be for confiscating the 
property of the landlords, and, it may he, for establishing some form 
of socialism or communism. If this section failed to bring the body 
of tbe people to thoir views by argument, it would naturally occur to 
them that there was another way, more effectual than argument. 
Experience had shown that some hundred men could impose their 
will upon an entire nation by means of dynamite. Why should not 
they do likewise ? And so you would exchange the tyranny of Eng¬ 
land, as you are pleased to call it, for something that would be a real 
and terrible tyranny—'the tyranny of the few over the many, enforced 
by an organized system of intimidation and murder. I believe that 
before this business commenced, Ireland was nearer to having a 
Parliament of hor own than most people supposed. But so long as 
the dynamite policy continues to be in any degree formidable, I am 
sure that no such concession will be made, and I incline to think that 
it ought not to be made.” 

A. u Well, we are again drifting away somewhat from the practical 
question. Whether Englishmen ought or ought not to allow dyna¬ 
mite explosions to infuriate them against Ireland, I guess it is pretty 
certain they will do so, if the thing is persisted in to any serious 
extent. And this is the fact I should like to hear impressed on the 
Irish people by their leaders. The Irish, at home and in England, 
are within reach of England’s vengeance, and are certainly entitled 
to have a voice in this business. I rather suspect that, when once 
they begin to see clearly what the thing means for them, they will 
insist on having a voice in it.” 

I. u In that I agree with you. I believe that one outcome of this 
policy, if pursued to any serious extent, must be to create a breach 
between the Irish at home and the extreme party in the United 
States, and probably to more or less weaken the national sentiment in 
Ireland. It would be a curious irony of fate, if the dynamiters, in 
their insane attempt to force Irish independence, succeeded in killing 
that national* sentiment which has so strangely lived on through 
centuries of subjection. Suoh a result, in my opinion, is not 
impossible/’ 

Willi *m Dillon. 
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A pew months ago, at a village in the Deccan, three men were stand¬ 
ing in the scorching sun with heavy stones upon their heads. They 
were subjects of the Nizam, who had not paid the full government 
rent for their lands; they were being pressed in this fashion by one 
of the superior revenue officials, to raise the deficiency by selling 
their working bullocks upon which their future means of subsistence 
depended. After enduring the torture for twenty-four hours, they 
yielded, sold their bullocks, paid their rent, and what has since 
become of them and their families God only knows or cares. They were 
poor units of a population of more than 9,000,000 tillers of the soil, 
who produce the wealth which is squandered by 350,000 dwellers in 
the city of Hyderabad in riotous living. They aro patient, ignorant 
people who have not a hope in life beyond earning by hard toil a 
bare subsistence for themselves and their children, not a pleasure 
beyond getting drunk now and then on toddy 1 . They hardly know 
that they are subjects of a boy of seventeen, who has just been installed 
by the Yiceroy of India,‘with a lad of twonty as his prime minister, 
as the supreme controller of tlieir destinies. 

Of tho, 9,000,000 people who form tho rural population of the 
kingdom of tho Nizam and produco all its wealth, more than 90 per 
cent, are Hindus; of the 350,000 who govern and spend, the Mussul¬ 
mans are to the Hindus in the proportion of about 15 to 19, and 
they hold all the chief offices of the State. It is a Hindu people 
governed by a conquering caste of Mussulmans. During tho long 
minority of the present Nizam, Sir Salar Jung was, till his death 
in February, 1883, virtually the solo ruler. No man’s reputation is 
likely to suffer more from ignorant and injudicious praise than 
that of this great minister. He is commonly spoken of ad a great 
administrator, and Lord Bipon gave authority to this statement in 
one of his recent speeches at Hyderabad. That is exactly what he 
was not. In external affairs he was a skilful diplomatist and a clever 
politician; in domestic affairs his attempts to establish a sound 
system of administration failed completely; no one knew this better 
than Sir Salar Jung himself, and it is said that ho frequently lamented 
t^e fact to his intimate associates. During the latter years of his life 
the (Ac object he pursued with passionate earnestness was the resto¬ 
ration of the Berar provinces of which the Nizam had beep unjustly 
despoiled by the British Government in 1853. Howevet improperly 
acquired, these provinces have been excellently administered. The 
land revenue raised from the people of Berar is more than 25 per 
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cent, greater than that raised from a corresponding number of the 
people under native government; yet the rente are st> low and so 
easily paidjhat last year the total value of land told for non-payment 
of rent was 25 Be. only. Sir Salar Jung soon perceived that some 
sort of reformation of his own administration, so as to make It appear 
to he nearly as good as that of Berar, must precede the consent'of the 
British power to a restoration. Possibly a politician so acute as Sir 
Salar Jung recognised that in dealing with the British Government 
appearances were of far more importance than reality. In our system 
of governing India wo shut our eyes to disagreeablo truths, and we 
repress the stubborn people who witness to them as long as possible. 
Sin Salar Jung therefore addressed himself to the establishment of 
a scheme of* government which on paper was admirable; the form 
of administration was copied from that of the British provinces, 
native officials trained by the British Government in the North¬ 
west Provinces and other parts of India with their staff were 
imported to carry it into execution. He had no apprehension of 
difficulty in concealing its aotual results if unfavourable from his 
British patrons. The Government of India was concerned only 
with the petty quarrels and intrigues of the city; the millions out¬ 
side were as dumb and politically as little dangerous as the beasts 
of their fields; no British officers were passing about the country, 
and nothing was known of the condition of the people except what 
Sir Salar Jung chose. Scandals were hushed up. On one occasion 
a high revenuo official was charged with having seized while on 
tour the wife and daughter of a village officer, for whom he had 
coneeivod a criminal passion, and kept them for some time in his 
zenana. A commission of inquiry was appointed by Sir Salar Jung, 
but on arrival at the village they found that the officer with his wife 
and daughter had been spirited away and could not be found. The 
official thus accused still holds his position in the Nizam’s adminis¬ 
tration. For the purpose of hood-winking the British Government, 
however, Sir Salar Jung’s reformed administration was completely 
successful. Had he lived we should probably have now restored the 
Berar provinces to the Nizum’a kingdom, in. complete ignorance of 
th$ condition of his subjects, and without an idea of the miseiy to 
which we were condemning those who have so long enjoyed our rule. 
The death of Sir Salar Jung saved two millions and a half of people 
from the unhappy lot that was in store for them. 

But, however much we may admire the political ingenuity of Sir 
Salar Jung, we must agree # with that minister himsolf in lamenting 
its effect upon the condition of the people. In former times the 
revenue was farmed, and the farmers, though they exacted all they 
prudently could from the ryots, stopped short at that point at which 
the capacity to go on paying the rent would cease. TJilder the new 
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system Ike Government dealt directly with the ryot through a regular 
gradation of revenue officers, from the village headmen to the taluk¬ 
dars of the sixteen districts into which the kingdom was divided. 
Regular records were annually prepared of the land under cultiva¬ 
tion, the nature of the crop, the name of the occupant, and the rent 
payable. The amount of rent was fixod and varied only with the 
seasons and the crop. Nothing could be fairer upon paper than this 
arrangement. It failed because every officer, from the village 
headman to the talukdar, and from him to tho highest officials in 
Hyderabad itself, was corrupt. The result as described to me by 
one of tho chief revenue officers was, that they stripped tho 
ryots of everything except the cloth round their loins. The laiid 
under cultivation was recorded at less than its real extent, and the 
revenue of the surplus was divided amongst tho collectors. A ryot 
who could not pay the duo amount at the appointed time was allowed 
to pay by instalments, but on each occasion received a receipt for a 
fraction <5nly of what he paid, and the residue went into the collector’s 
pocket. Officials refused to sign the ryot’s rent book, his only pro¬ 
tection against having to pay his rent twice over, till the book was 
brought with a rupee inserted between the leaves. Collectors who 
attempted to be honest had their complaints ignored, and ran a 
great risk of being upon some pretext dismissed. Inspectors from 
head quarters only aggravated the mischief. A chief official was 
sent from Hyderabad to inspect a number of districts. He received 
large bribes from all the talukdars but one for winking at their defal¬ 
cations. Tho one honest man, who having taken no bribes had 
neither the means nor inclination to pay, was promptly deprived of 
his office. Nearly all the present revenue officers are Mussul¬ 
mans brought in by Sir Salar Jung from other parts of India, 
chiefly from the North-western Provinces. They have no permanent 
interest in the country, no sympathy with its people. Their object 
is to make as much money as they can and go away to spend it else¬ 
where. If the country is afterwards ruined by their exactions, it 
will not hurt them. 

In the rural districts there is no administration of justice. The 
talukdars and their subordinate officers who collect the land revenue 
are themselves the ministers of justice, with civil and military juris¬ 
diction, and have the control of the police. Persons are thrown on 
frivolous charges into loathsome prisons, where, tried and untried, 
men and women are herded together in one filthy crowd; and there 
they languish, often till released by death. In January last an 
Englishman visited one of the district gaols. A prisoner complained 
that he had been in prison upwards of three years untried. It 
appeared, on investigation, that he was arrested in his village on a 
charge of gang-robbery, and detained there four months. He was 
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then confined for ten months at a police-station, and after that sent 
for trial before the talukdar’s judicial assistant. This officer tras at 
the time on tour in the district, tfnd the man was kept for a month 
and a half a prisoner in his camp. After this h© was lodged In the- 
gaol in question, where he had been one year and nine months. On 
inquiry all these facts were confirmed by the talukdar himself and 
the further fact elicited that fofir months previously the judicial 
assistant had formally acquitted the man of the offence charged, and 
passed an order for his release. The talukdar in question is an 
educated native from the North-western Provinces, trained in the 
British service, and ho has the reputation of being one of the two 
cfficiont talukdars in the employment of the Nizam. 

The amount of the produce of the country brought into the 
treasury as land revenue amounts to about £1,200,000. 1 It has for 
some years past been on the decline. The total revenue of the State 
amounts to about £2,000,000, of which more than £300,000 is 
derived from a customs duty levied upon every article which is 
exported and upon every article which is imported except grain. A 
large part of the wealth of Berar is derived from its free export of 
cotton. How this industry would fare if brought under the fiscal 
system of the kingdom at-large it is not difficult to conjecture. The 
receipts of the State aro further increased by a paymont of about 
£100,000 from the British Government as the surplus revenues of 
Berar, and a number of miscellaneous oarnings in the various depart¬ 
ments. The gross receipts in the year 1882 amounted to 29,398,345 
Hale sicca rupees. 

Of the sum thus at the disposal of Government, a very small part 
is spent for the benefit of the governed. The bulk is divided, on 
various pretexts and under various forms, amongst the unproductive 
classes of the city of Hyderabad. Nearly half a million is shared 
amongst the rulers under tho head of military expenditure. As 
complete tranquility, external and internal, is guaranteed by the 
British, there is no need of any army at all. There is a regular 
army of less than 4,000 men under the command of an Englishman, 
maintained at a cost of about £130,000. The rest of the army exists 
only on paper, and the chiefs who receive their annual payment 
could not produce in tho flesh the soldiers on their muster-qoll. 
About £300,000 per annum is paid for the elephants, horses, and 
State expenses of the Nizam, who has besides extensive estates of 
whioh he receives the revenue direct, and of which no public account 
is rendered. No less that! £100,000 per annum goes in perpetual 
ponsions. Another £100,000 is spent in the salaries of the civil 

(1) The accounts of the State are kept in Hale sicca rupees. I have corm rtid these 
figures into round numbers of pounds sterling at tho rate of It H.S It s to tho 
pound. 
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administration, which have quadrupled since Sir £!alar Jung esta¬ 
blished the new system. Hyderabad is infested with salaried officers 
who have absolutely nothing to d6. At this moment there are officials 
who do not hold even a nominal post drawing salaries of more than 
£8,000, and establishments which have been actually abolished which 
still form an annual charge of £10,000 more. Public works cost 
£120,000, but this is chiefly spent in salaries and establishments at 
Hyderabad, in useless buildings and illuminations. A grand stand 
upon the race-course, said to rival that of Calcutta, is pointed out as 
the greatest achievement of the Public Works Department. More 
than half the country depends for its fertility on tank irrigation; it 
is covered with the ruins of tanks constructed under former dynasties. 
The Nizam’s Government spends less than £30,000 per annum on 
the repair of tanks, and the amount this year will be reduced to 
help to pay for the Nizam’s visit to Calcutta and the installation 
•ceremonies. About the same amount is spent on roads, and these 
two small sums represent nearly the whole benefit which the people 
at large receive. Some years ago the repair of roads was entrusted 
to the talukdars, and a sum of £15,000 por annum paid to them for 
that purpose. The money, however, never found its way out of the 
talukdars’ pockets, and after a few years’ trial the roads, in a state of 
ruin, were restored to the management of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

The annual statements of account communicated to the British 
Resident do not show the State’s real financial position. They con¬ 
sist of a mere summary of estimated and actual receipts and expendi¬ 
ture, but contain no reliable information as to the liabilities outstand¬ 
ing at the close of each year. There is no so/t of independent audit. 
Formerly two hereditary Hindu officers called “dufturdars,” who come 
into the country with the Nizam, kept separato accounts of revenue 
and expenditure, upon which they made direct reports to tho Nizam. 
They thus acted as a sort of rudimentary auditors, and wero some 
oheck upon the Prime Minister. Their offices were abolished by Sir 
Salar Jung as an inconvenient interference with his administration, 
though the large salaries attached still continue to be paid. It is 
natural that a State thus managed should run into debt to tho extent 
of its ability to borrow. The credit of tho Nizam’s Government is 
not sufficient for the establishment of a regular national debt, but it 
borrows all it can from local bankers at a rate of interest of 9 per 
cent., in exchange for orders upon the local treasuries, which are 
cashed out of the revenues of the succeeding years. It also postpones 
itS'payments as much as possible. The turbulent population of the 
city *of Hyderabad cannot be thus put off; but in the country districts 
and amongst the lower grade of officials it owes at the present time 
about £900,000 for payments withheld. Tillage officers who cannot 
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get their just wearies paid havejno tn£ane of living except extortion 
from, the ryots. TW total present indebtedness of the Stateamoqnts 
to more than £2,000,000. ibis is exclusive of its,Obligations' of about 
£1,000,000 to persons'who provided capital for the construction of 
the State railway. 

Hie existence of the kingdom of the Nizam is no immediate danger 
to our Indian Empire. The military strength of the subsidiary and 
contingent forces concentrated at Secunderabad and Bolarum, in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, is great enough to render any 
attempt at resistance on the part of the Nizam’s troops impossible. 
But the Nizam is capable of being developed into a most formidable 
peril. Persons wbo believe that the future welfare of India is to be 
sought in the regeneration of the Mussulman power have pointed to 
the Nizam as the proper head of the Mussulmans in our Indian 
Empire. For religious, educational, or literary purposes he would 
never be accepted as such a head. The Mussulmans of Delhi still 
look upon the Nizam of Hyderabad with contempt as a traitor to his 
legitimate sovereign, and as ono of th© chief agents in the ruin of tho 
Delhi kingdom. But the Nizam is well fitted to beeomo a centre of 
disaffection to tho British power, and of plots for its overthrow. 
In the mutiny Hyderabad remained loyal, and thereby saved Southern 
India from insurrection. But it was at that time isolated from North¬ 
western India, with which tho rulers of Hyderabad had then neither 
sympathies nor correspondence. It is not so now. Tho chief places 
of the Government are filled with Mussulmans from the north-west, 
who carry on a constant correspondence with their friends and rela¬ 
tives, and some, it is said, more or less seditious intrigues. Tho 
British Government possesses no information as to the public opinion 
of Hyderabad city. Many of the fanatical and ignorant inhabitants 
believe that Russia has already captured several of our Indian 
provinces, and is steadily advancing to the conquest of our empire; 
and express themselves as by no means avorse to a change of mastors. 
Next time we are in trouble in India, either from foreign war or 
domestic insurrection, Hyderabad will be a very different element in 
the situation from that which it was in 1857. 

In February, 1883, the sudden death of Sir Salar Jung loft the 
kingdom without a ruler, and threw the responsibility of administra¬ 
tion into tho reluctant hands of the Government of India. Here was 
a golden opportunity for reforming* somo of the abuses above 
described and settling the future government upon a just basis. But 
the Government of India was quite unequal to the emergency. The 
Resident was ignorant of the real condition of the people and of the dis¬ 
order of the finances. Sir Salar Jung was strongly averse to British 
officials moving about bis country, and tho only information possessed 
was that which he had chosen to impart. Tho Residency had so long 
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fixed its attention upon the intrigues and quarrels of the warlike 
populace of the city, that the existence of the peaceful and suffering 
millions outside had become forgotten. The interference of a Resi¬ 
dent in the affairs of an Indian native State is conducted upon no 
settled principle. It depends partly upon the character and com- 
plaisanoy of the native rulers, partly upon tho personal disposition 
to activity of the Resident himself. In Hyderabad the extent to 
which the acts of individual nobles is controlled is almost childish; 
they are treated like schoolboys. One of the chief nobles desired to 
see the camp at Bolarum, pitched by and at the cost of the Nizam’s 
government for the entertainment of guests at the installation. He 
had first to ask the leave of the Resident in the same tpne that a boy 
would ask for a holiday, and received permission in the like strain. 
Rut in greater matters, where the welfare of thousands is involved, 
the Resident shrinks from assuming the responsibility of controlling 
their individual froedom. The Government at Calcutta has no proper 
organization for the supervision of the affairs of native States. No 
permanent member of the executive council is charged with this duty, 
but such matters are dealt with in a department under the direct 
control of the Viceroy himself called the Foreign Office. They are 
there jumbled up together with questions of frontier policy and the 
external affairs of the Indian Empire. The Viceroy cannot know 
much of the past history of these native States; if he has come to 
India to introduce Radical theories into its management he cannot 
be expected to maintain any stability of policy towards them; and 
if his whole time is taken up by a prolonged quarrel about a measure 
affecting the status of half-a-dozen native magistrates, he has little 
leisure to waste upon a matter of so little political moment as the 
welfare of 9,000,000 obscure cultivator*. It is vain to look for help 
to his permanent officials. India is a sort of Paradise for permanent 
officials. They form a class apart—an oligarchy possessing undis¬ 
puted social and intellectual predominance. They have no meddle¬ 
some House of Commons to fear, no parliamentary chiefs to harass 
them, no press by whose criticisms they need be discomposed. The 
Viceroy and his advisers spend nine months out of the twelve at 
Simla, isolated from the world, wrapped in their own self-satisfaction, 
as much cut off from contact with Indian affairs as if they were in the 
Caucasus. They know little of the affairs of native Stfttes, they have 
*no desire to be informed. Nothing could be more troublesome and 
inconvenient than to have their eyes rudely opened to the cruelties 
and wrongs which are perpetrated upon millions under tho shelter 
of British protection, and they resent the misplaced zeal of any 
person who persists in obtruding such inconvenient facts upon their 
notice. During the late visit of Lord Ripon to Hyderabad, he took 
good care to keep out of the way of all those who could have opened 
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his eyes tq the real condition of the State. His time was so fully 
taken up with childish ceremonies, that he had no leisure to have 
his complacent satisfaction with himself and his polioy shaken by such 
testimony. But while the Indian Foreign Office takes little regard 
of the welfare of the millions of people nominally under its super* 
vision, it is great upon all matters of ceremonial and pageantry. At 
the Nizam’s installation it issued pages of print, prescribing how a 
railway car with two sleeping Hyderabad noblos was at 2 a.m, to 
meet the train which contained his slumbering Excellency at the 
frontier, and how at 8 a.m. the noblemen were to get up at a place 
100 miles within the boundary to salute his Excellency when he woke. 
It directed that four noblemen were to drive to Bolarum and back, 
twonty miles in the burning sun, with carriages, horses, grooms, 
attendants, and escort, " to inquire after his Excellency’s health ”— 
information accessible in five minutes by telegraph. It prescribed 
the number of steps from his carpet that the Nizam was to advance 
to meet the Viceroy, and the number that the Viceroy was to advance 
to meet the Nizam. But there was after all tho pains taken a fatal 
omission. The Viceroy was to gird the Nizam in the name of tho 
Queen Empress with a sword of honour. The Foreign Office omitted 
to mention upon which side the sword was to be, and Lord Ripon, 
after a long struggle with the belt, succeeding in presenting the 
Nizam to the assembled Durbar with his sword on the wrong side, 
entirely to his own satisfaction, but much to the horror of the native 
nobles, who regarded it as an evil omen, and probably ascribo the 
attack of cholera with which the Nizam was afterwards seized to 
Lord Ripon’s blunder. There were a score of other foolish ceremo¬ 
nies more suited to the court of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 
than to the representative of the Queen. I wonder whether, 
amongst all the pomps and vanity of the wicked city, Lord Ripon 
and his friends ever bestowed a thought upon the unhappy people 
by tho sweat of whose brow the wealth so lavishly spent on their 
entertainment was produced. 

From these defects in our arrangements for the government of 
India it came to pass that on Sir Salar Jung’s death tho British, 
authorities neither knew the wretched condition of tho kingdom, 
nor had the means or desiro to reform it. They devoted their 
energies to keeping everything as it was, till the whole burden 
could be handed ovor to the Nizam on his attaining tho ripe 
age of seventeen years and a half, an event looked forward to by 
them as if it had been the advent of a Solon. A Council of 
Regency was established with the youthful Nizam as President, 
combining all tho discordant elements in tho State. Tho administra¬ 
tion was entrusted^to the Peshcar, who for thirty years had been Sir 
Salar Jung’s colleague, and with him was associated Sir Salar Jung’s 
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son, *Luik Allay, then a boy of nineteen, to whom tho Peshcar gene¬ 
rously relinquished the whole of the emoluments which his father had 
enjoyed as minister. Tho Peshcar was a Hindu, mild and Conciliatory 
in manner, and eccentric in his mode of conducting business. He 
carried his documents of State about with him in his pockets, and 
gave audiences at midnight in a cellar. But he was thoroughly well 
affected to tho British Power, shrewd in his judgment, strongly 
opposed to the foreign element by which the State was being eaten 
up, and resolved as soon as he had the chance to sweep it away and 
employ natives of the State to carry on its affairs. The destruction 
of the Peshcar thus becamo to tho foreign adventurers a question of 
life and death. They opposed and thwarted him in every way they 
could and intrigued for the appointment of Laik Ally as Prime 
Minister. The Nizam was gained, he had a strong partiality for Laik 
Ally, the promoter and companion of his boyish dissipatipn. The 
officers of the British Residency, however, favoured tho Peshcar. 
After Sir Salar Jung’s death they begun to learn more of tbo condi¬ 
tion of the kingdom, and the suspicions they had before felt were 
confirmed by evidence that was now forthcoming. A conspiracy was 
thereupon set on foot to denounce the Residency officials, who were 
accused of profligacy and corruption in the most unsparing terms. 
Lord Ripon, bewildered by bis own ignorance and frightened by the 
violence of tho conspirators, yielded as usual to clamour. He threw 
his own officers overboard, and abetted the Nizam in dismissing with 
the greatest discourtesy at his installation the old and experienced 
minister and appointing his favourite to the vacant post. 

It would be ungenerous to criticise with severity the characters of 
the boy ruler and his boy prime minister. They are of the respective 
ages of seventeen and a half and twenty years. They are plunged 
by the custom of their race into the excesses of the zenana, whero 
they are exposed to influences quite beyond our control, which havo 
as yet marrod the promise of every native Indian prince whom wc 
havo taken pains to educate. Neither of them observes the rule of 
tho prophet which forbids the use of intoxicating liquors. They have 
the absolute control of the public purse, and the traditions of the 
kingdom do not forbid the application of its funds to purposes of 
personal enjoyment. The older advisers by whom they are surrounded 
aro the men who even under Sir Salar Jung stripped the ryots of 
everything they possess, and who can now continue +heir career of 
extortion free from the slight check ho was able to exercise. They 
have not one adviser who is a native of the State or has any perma¬ 
nent interest in its welfare. They have learnt that they can success¬ 
fully set the officials of the British Residency at defiance. They 
have been taught that the British Power disclaims all responsibility 
for the sufferings of their subjects, and they have 9,000,000 of 
people at their absolute mercy. J. E. Gokst. 
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Mb. Shaw Lefbvhb’s recent article on. the statues and monuments 
of London deserved full recognition from sculptors and the lovers, of 
sculpture. Only those whose business it has boen to follow the same 
line of investigation can know what care and taste was shown in the 
accumulation and arrangement of facts in a province of which no 
adequate maps oxist. Personal love of his subject and a close study 
of it were apparent—more study and more lovo than we have any right 
to expect from a Minister, to whom the practice of affairs must always 
take precedence of (esthetics. Nor was the article of the First Com¬ 
missioner remarkable only for its aocuracy or its historical im¬ 
partiality j it was not merely passive, it actively upheld tho hands of 
thoso who, like myself, have long been battling with the publio for a 
duo recognition of the services of national art. It has ever been the 
fashion, and the press is much to blame for this, to decry all efforts 
made to dedicate painting and sculpture to the public use. In 
contrast with France and Germany, where the Government is en¬ 
couraged and applauded in every attempt to press the arts into tho 
national service, England seems to prefor to hold aloof, and criticise 
with asperity. In the art of sculpture this has particularly been the 
case, and we rejoice at Mr. Shaw Lefevro’s judicious praise of the 
monuments delivered to his care. We shall perhaps hear in future 
a little less of the customary sweeping denunciation of all English 
sculptors, past, present, and to come. 

The scope of Mr. Shaw Lefevro’s article, however, confines him to 
the consideration of works by dead artists. If he had kept still more 
strictly to those limits he would have avoided what is perhaps the 
only instance of injustice in his essay, namely the denunciation of 
Mr. Brock’s statue of Raikes, which, though the subject is neither 
picturesque nor pleasing, is well-modelled, if too strictly in the style 
of Foley. This limitation, at all events, has prevented the First 
Commissioner from telling us what we should have been most glad 
to hear, namely what his views are with regard to living work and 
the public sculpture of the immediate future. Enough, however, is 
known, or has leaked out, to onable us to say that within tho next 
month or two the most important commissions for statuary in London 
will be given which hav^ been made in England since the Albert 
Memorial was planned. At Hyde Park Corner and on Blackfriars 
Bridgo works of the highest importance aro in process of institution, 
and it is probable that within a few days after these words are in tho 
hands of our readers all the particulars will be made public. A 
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certain artistic interest is added to this fact by the circumstance that 
in both these commissions equestrian figures will form the principal 
if not the only feature. . # * 

At Hyde Park Corner it is still doubtful to outsiders what the 
committee will finally decide to do. The monstrous effigy which has 
so long added to the gaiety of nations is to disappear, whether to 
raise the spirits of the brave at Aldershot or to fill an army of 
melting-pots does not yet seem to be decided. If there were any 
who admired this statue when it stood aloft, thoy can scarcely do so 
still under the cruel test of close vision. The miserable drapery 
which Wyatt did not take the trouble to model, but manufactured 
by pouring plaster over real garments, is now displayed in all its 
horror. In the place of this distressing object we are promised a 
new bronze Duke, presumably by Mr. Boehm, of the ordinary heroic 
size. A horse and man of the ordinary size would look absurd on 
the Arch of Decimus Burton, and this is therefore tantamount to 
saying that the Duke will reappear on a smaller pedestal.' Mean¬ 
while thie arch will remain awkwardly tilted to one side, and meaning¬ 
less as a monument. It is said that just before his death Prince 
Albert had determined to urge the removal of the notorious effigy, 
and its substitution by a quadriga, with one or moro colossal figures. 
This idea, on a still more vast scale, has just been realised in that 
splendid group by Falguiere which, still I think only in provisional 
plaster, brictles above the monstrous summit of the Arc de Triomphe. 
If some such scheme be not intended, we cannot help feeling that 
the descent of the Duke from the arch will be but a partial triumph. 
It removes an eyesore indeed, but it destroys a valuable precedent, 
and tends to make our senses accustomed to a mutilated species of 
architecture—an arch prepared for sculpture, ind incomplete till it 
receives it. A further extension of the scheme for the decoration of 
Hydo Park Corner has been binted at—a sot of four figures, defining 
by their presence the limits of what might then become a dignified 
place. On this and other points connected with Hyde Park Corner 
we await Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s announcements with impatience. 

At Blackfriars Bridge we know more exactly what it is proposed 
to do. For many months the Bridge House Committee, as it is 
called, has been occupied in the consideration of how to spend certain 
large sums which have been set aside for the decoration of the piers 
of the bridge. The spaces to be covered are enormous, but die amount 
at the disposal of the committee—rumour says £30,000—will probably 
be adoquatc. If the work is carried out with success in an artistic 
spirit there will be nothing in London to compare with this mag¬ 
nificent structure, and the English sculptors have now an opportunity, 
superior to any which has occurred in this generation, of showing 
what manner of men they are. It has been decided, w r e believe, to 
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invite four sculptors to undertake the four different piers, and to call 
upon them, when the choice is made, in comjjfeny with the City 
architect/, to select subjects, in each of which each artist will fool 
himself personally interested, and which yet will not clash 
with the compositions of the others. At the present moment a 
plaster-cast of Clesinger’s “ Francois X.” stands on the north-west 
pier of the bridge. It is not a very good statue, although full of 
CMsinger’s habitual cleverness, and we may well hope that if the 
Bridge House Committee selects the four best English sculptors that 
we now possess we may have four better statues than this. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is rumoured that Mr. Watts, who is not only a very 
grout painter, but a superb sculptor, has taken part in the committee 
of advice, and therefore, like Sir Frederick Leighton, must remain 
ineligible. But in such professional sculptors as Messrs. Armstead, 
Boehm, Thornycroft, and Woolner, to namo no more, we can point 
to artists of the highest merit, whose presence amongst us makes an 
appeal to tricky Italian modellers as silly as it is unpatriotic. In the 
meanwhile we advise our readers to glance at the bridge and satisfy 
themselves of tho immense advantage gained by its decoration, even 
in this imperfect and accidental way, by an equestrian statue. 

In the face of all this preparation, then, it may be interesting to 
review wliat has been done in past times by sculptors who were 
occupied in representing the Horse and his Rider. It will probably 
bo a surprise to many readers to realise that classical antiquity 
presents us with but one solitary equestrian group. Thfophile 
Gautier, in his pretty little poem about the durability of art, 
curiously overrates the importance of size and solidity of material. 
It is not the huge metal monuments of the ancient world which have 
blunted the tooth of devouring time, but the delicate marble bas-relief, 
the frail red pot, the tear-bottle of scaled and iridescent glass. It is 
fortunate therefore that the Marcus Aurelius of gilded bronze on the 
Capitol at Romo is an equestrian statue of the very highest merit, a 
work that serves as perfectly as possible as a type of what the ancient 
world possessed, and a canon of what the modern world may make. 
The horse is finely and gracefully modelled from nature, with more 
plumpness and solidity in its forms than would nowadays recommend 
it at Newmarket. The Emperor bestrides it in flowing drapery, 
unarmed, and seems to address the crowd in earnest accents. It is 
said that we owe this beautiful work to the fact that the iconoclasts 
of Christian Rome supposed it to represent Constantine. 

. We pass to the close of the fifteenth century before we reach 
another equestrian work of much merit. The statue of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, in front of the church of $S. Giovanni o Paolo, in Venice, 
is acknowledged to be the finest in the world. It was left unfinished 
by Verrocchio in 1488, the model for the horse alone being ready; 
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but Alessandro Leopardi, to whom its present character must in 
ju,slice bo ascribed, put on the rider, and cast the whole with his own 
name written upon the saddle-girth. It is interesting to note that 
Verrocchio took the Marcus Aurelius for his canon, as most sculptors 
of equestrian groups have done until our own day. Leopardi, in tho 
stiff dignity of his upright figure and his abandonment of flowing 
drapery, moved further from his Roman model. 

A century passed, and a third equestrian statue of great merit was 
produced. This is tho Cosmo I. by Gian di Bologna, which has 
stood since 1594 in the Piazza della Signoria at. Florence, a very 
spirited and learned group, less exaggerated than most of this master’s 
work, and again closely imitative, as far as the -horse-hi concerned, 
of the Marcus Aurelius. A clever equestrian statue of the school, of 
Gian di Bologna is that of Charles I., by Hubert Lesuour, cast in 
1633, which is familiar to us all at Charing Cross. It has been thll 
habit, I think, to overestimate this work, which Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
greatly admires. I also admire it; but surely great part of its 
charm consists in tho excellent relation which the pedestal, in itself a 
very agreeable construction, bears to the sculpture. The horse is 
anatomically impossible in more points than one. 

The fourth of the four best equestrian statues set up before 1700 
must be looked for at Berlin rather than in London. The figure 
of the great Kurfiirst on the long bridge over the Spree is a work 
of extraordinary vigour and completeness. It was set up by 
Andreas Sehluter in 1098, and conforms once more to the Marcus 
Aurelius canon. The horse will bear comparison from an anatomical 
point of view with any which have hitherto been mentioned. 
Schliiter in some of his other works pushes his great science into 
pedantry, but here his intimate knowledge of form is in place. Tho 
rider, the august and beperiwigged Kurfiirst, has something awful 
and superhuman in his appearance. 

To bo very severe on what was done until the present age by English 
sculptors would be to slay the slain. Chantrey’s efforts in this direc¬ 
tion were smooth and tasteless; careful, but too feeble in treatment 
for works of such magnitude. The George IV. in Trafalgar Square 
is tame and uninteresting, and though it does not deviate far from 
nature, lacks the spirit of nature. The head of the king is good, but 
that he should stride his horse without saddle or bridle is a puerile 
improbability. Wyatt’s George III. in Cockspur Street is a much 
better work, and if it were not spoiled by a bad and meagre pedestal 
would please the eye. In a later generation we had two sculptors 
who understood far better than any of the Chantrey school what were 
the requirements of equestrian work, Marochotti and Foley. Bad as 
his work became in later years, under too genial a warmth of royal 
patronage, Maroehetti started life with no little share of genius. 
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When he was quite young, in 1838, he put up his charming monu¬ 
ment to Duke Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy on tho Piazza S. Carlo 
at Turin. *Tke horse in this group is an innovation on*tho heavy 
war-steed which had hitherto been deemed indispensable in equestrian 
work. It is an elegant and fiery creature, conscious of blood and 
breeding. The Duke is lifting his sword from tho scabbard. The 
Richard I. in New Palace Yard has drawn his, and is waving it; 
but there is otherwise very little difference betweon tho graceful 
composition of Marochetti’s youth and that which ho long after sot 
up in England. Even tho two pedestals are almost precisely tho 
same. Something of the influence of the young Marochetti may be 
seen or fancied in the monument to Godefroi do Bouillon put up in 
Brussels by Simonis in 1848. Later equestrian groups by Marochetti, 
such as thoso of the Queen and Prince Albert in Glasgow, fully 
deserved the stinging censure which they received from Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave and other critics. 

Foley is, however, the name which we in this country have to 
bring forward when confronted with such reputations a*, those of 
Rauch or Fr^miet. This great artist, unsuccessful sometimes in what 
was merely accomplished or exquisite, rose to his full power in deal¬ 
ing with a colossal composition. His two principal masterpieces are 
now in Calcutta, but they were seen in England before they went, 
and t^iey are fresh in the memory of connoisseurs. The Ilardinge 
was ery spirited and noble, but the Outram is perhaps tho only 
modern equestrian group which can be named in the same category 
as tho Colleoni of Yorrocchio and Leopardi. However imperfect our 
work in sculpture as a nation may have been, we may at least con¬ 
tend that the Outram of Foley and the Wellington of Alfred Stevens 
put us in the forefront of makers of equestrian monuments. Of the 
last-mentioned we may well feel almost too sad to speak. Mr. Shaw 
Lefovre would be the most popular man who has ever filled his post 
if he would contrive during his term of office to finish the master¬ 
piece of our greatest sculptor where and as he designed it to he 
finished. It is the duty of every one who possesses the smallest grain 
of influence to repeat this in and out of season until the thing is done. 

During the last thirty years, in this as in every other branch of 
sculpture, France has come more and more to the front. Fmniet’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” in the Ruo do Rivoli is but the most original and 
most popular of many equestrian groups by this admirable animalm\ 
In England the present generation has seen scarcely any rivalry with 
Mr. Boohm, whose interest^ in tho horse and his careful modelling of 
it form perhaps the most striking characteristic of his talents as a 
sculptor. Besides equestrian monuments, Mr. Boehm has been very 
happy iu tho execution of portrait-statues of horses with or without 
their masters. One of his most fortunate pieces of realism is the 
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group of a horse and groom which now stands in bronze in tho stable- 
yaid of the Dulco of Westminster at Eaton. I recollect no equestrian 
groups by other living English sculptors, except a colossal Lord 
Mayo, now in Calcutta, by Mr. Thornycroft, Mr. Brock’s ** Indian 
with a Python,” and a work yet uncompleted by Mr. Gh F. Watts. 

We have seen, then, that equestrian sculpture is an art that has 
been by no means widely exercised, and which can least of all be said 
to belong mainly to tho historic past. It is indeed a modem art, 
greatly assisted by modern appliances, and one which we may expect 
the spread of engineering facilities greatly to encourage. Leonardo 
da Yinci, as wo may read in the delightful volumes which Dr. Richter 
has just presented to us, was greatly exercised on the subject of 
bronze casting, and found it necessary to be himself practised in all 
the details of fashioning the mould, mixing tho alloys, building up 
tho furnace, and chasing the scams of the bronze cast. The modem 
sculptor will wish to be acquainted with all this, but will be happy 
to think that there are workmen and foundry masters who can prac¬ 
tically save hie time and nerves by relieving him of these particulars. 
Leonardo, by the way, devoted no less than sixteen years, or rather, 
of course, his leisure during that time, to the building up of the 
model for his equestrian monument of Sforza, which was never cast. 
He attempted tho work, as his charming sketches show, in a great 
variety of moods, some of them, one is inclined to say, too pictur¬ 
esquely conceived for a purely sculptural design. He was evidently 
very anxious to secure a spirited and light action of the horse’s legs, 
bo much so as to endanger the solidity of the group. In one of his 
drawings this great artist has allowed himself tho refreshing puerility 
of sustaining the raised hind hoof upon a casual tortoise, and of 
supporting the front one by the sly artifice cf a vaso, which the hoof 
of the horse is in the act of kicking over. To pursue ingenuity to 
the death, he has represented the over-falling vase as tilting forth 
water, which forms a fountain at the front of tho monument. There 
is a sort of wit in this that is worthy of a very clever child of ten 
years. It is much to be regretted that Loonardo did not manage to 
execute the model, which, in a more serious mood than this, he did 
actually finish at last. We hope that our sculptors at Hyde Park 
Corner and on Blackfriars Bridge will not allow themselves to be 
disturbed in their great enterprise by too much of Leonardo’s spirit 
of ingenuity. 


Edmund Gosse. 
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It is sad enough that, as a rule, the poor, for their sip.aU purchases, 
have always to pay a higher price than the rich for their large ones. 
This is a necessary condition of the existence of all trade. Its disad¬ 
vantage to tho poor may, indeed, be modified, and that to a large 
extent, by co-operation, but can, in the very nature of things, 
never be absolutely extinguished as long as goods can be sold more 
cheaply by wholesale than by retail. But a vastly greater disad¬ 
vantage to the most deserving of the industrial classes exists at 
the present moment. I allude to the waste of the working men’s 
attempted provision against destitution and pauperism, caused by tho 
insecurity of most of the so-called Friendly Societies in which they 
are induced to invest their hardly spared savings. 

To indicate and advocate, at all events, one measure which, if 
adopted, must prove of eminent effect in diminishing tho loss, dis¬ 
appointment, and ruin, now wrought upon the attempted indepen¬ 
dence of our thrifty working men, is the object of tho present 
article. I shall limit its scope strictly to the terms of its title, in 
considering only “Sick Benefit Societies,” or those which undertake 
to provide for their members and contributors certain stipulated sums 
when sickness rendors them incapable of earning wages. And it 
may save some confusion if I state that my idea is not “ National 
Compulsory Insurance.” Effectual as that measure will be in tho 
desired direction, and growing though a wholesome opinion in its 
favour is, and must be, in view of its now universally admitted 
logical -viotory, still, as it only proposes to include in its benefits 
the young as they enter upon manhood, it would not aid much in 
protecting tho providence of some who are no longer young to-day. 
On the other hand, the measure I am now concerned with might 
save many deserving folk of every age from the misery which our 
present mad system of fostering rotten Sick Benefit Societies may be 
even now entailing upon them. 

In explanation of my proposal, I will examine in the following 
pages: I. The fact and extent of insecurity in existing Sick Benefit 
Societies. II. The chief causes of this insecurity. Ill, The possible 
remedy. IV. The chief objections to its application. V. The chief 
objectors. 

I. 

To show the shocking insecurity of some Sick Benefit Societies at 
the present time I may refer to Mr. Randell’s striking article in this 
Review about three years ago, wherein he quoted from official 
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sources the condition of one most ominously named, “ The Integrity 
Life Assurance and Sick Benefit Society,” having no fewer than 
111,000 members and a realised fund of only £7,001, or a provision, 
farcically so called, of about fifteen pence for every member. • The 
Rev. Edward Sturges, of Wokingham, fully exposed this society last 
year in a memprable letter to The Times. But I will strengthen its 
argument by a few further illustrations of the financial condition of 
others. I . must, however, prefaco them by a very few words as to 
present requirements which the law expects all such Sick Benefit 
Societies to fulfil as a condition of their “ registration ” or “ enrol¬ 
ment ” in the Registrar’s Office, which confers certain privileges on 
these organizations. The Friendly Society Act of 1875 made it 
compulsory on all enrolled societies to have a quinquennial valuation 
made of their assets and liabilities, a copy of,which they,are re¬ 
quired to lodge with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, as well as 
an annual audited statement of accounts. The necessity of theso 
valuations was most strikingly proved by the fact that most of 
the Sick Benefit Societies postponed making their valuations to 
the last possible date—a strong presumption that their managers 
expected to have serious deficiencies to disclose. The law further 
requires a copy of the quinquonnial valuation to be kept always hung 
up in a conspicuous place at the registered office of the society; a 
requirement of which few members are aware, and which is, so far 
as I know, -by no means generally attended to. 

Apart from the actual valuation itself, which may be, and often is, 
a lengthy document not easily “ understanded of the people,” a por¬ 
tion of it, the “ Valuation Balance Sheet,” gives, in a very short and 
clear form, a summary of the results which, if placed (as the law 
might and ought to insist) in the hands of every member, would en¬ 
lighten them in a very romarkable degree as to the condition of their 
societies in the way of solvency. With so much of explanatory pre¬ 
face I subjoin, as an illustration, the valuation balance sheet (Deo. 
31, 1880) of a society—the Independent Mutual Brethren Friendly 
Society—concerning which I might tell a very long and interesting 
story, but must postpone doing so from unwillingness to remark 
publicly on a case 1 still pending in our courts of law. This balance- 
sheet was drawn up by their own actuary, the members being 
returned as 14,115. 

£ 

Liabilities .... 373,301 Assets: Value of con¬ 
tributions . 219,271 
# Funds. ■. . 6,705 

Deficiency . 147,325 

£373,301 £373,301 


(1; Independent Mutual Brethren Fiicndly Society t\ Hart-Davis. 
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These figures are very startling and very pitiable. That a society 
with only £6,705 in hand should have undertaken liabilities to its 
12,000 po<5r members which would require £147,000 more to induce 
tho society’s own actuary to call it secure, is deplorable enough in 
itself; but it Is still more deplorable to be authoritatively assured 
in Parliament that tho law as it now stands is helpless to protect 
members of such socioties from loss and disappointment by requir¬ 
ing managers to take proper steps for correcting such deficiencies. 

I turn to another illustration of tho insecurity of many of those socie¬ 
ties, and of the extraordinary fatuity of their members, if not the deli¬ 
berate fraud of their managers, which hinders the correction in time 
of errors which, allowed to continue, cannot fail eventually to destroy 
the independence which these clubs were professedly established to 
socure. In this case I will not name the society, hoping, as I do, 
from the fact that they have had a second valuation made only two 
years after their first one, that they have learnt a timely lesson against 
delay in remodelling their rates of contribution, so as to diminish 
their liabilities in time to come. Of course tho figures I quote are 
those of the society’s own actuary, employed at its cost and on its 
behalf. I place a summary of thoir two valuations together for 
comparison:— 


Valuation. Valuation. 

1878. 1880. 

Membership. £7,500 £8,000 

Liabilities.£460,000 £500,000. 

Assets.£290,000 £300,000 

Deficiency.£170,000 £200,000 


Deficiency per momber . £22 6 8 £25 0 0 

So much for illustrations of my first point, the insecurity of many 
Sick Benefit Societies. But I must not be content to establish this 
fact without giving my readers also an idea how many of these in 
proportion to the whole numbers are financially unsound. In study¬ 
ing this question as I may claim to have done deeply, anxiously, 
and sometimes, I have felt, a little thanklessly, through a long 
series of years, I was already well provided with observations and 
tabulations whereon to base some sort of approximate calculation as 
to this most vital point: sufficient indeed to prove to a demonstra¬ 
tion, that, even of those societies which claim legal privileges by 
registration, to say nothing of those which never have ventured to 
submit their regulations to the (scarcely more than mere formal) 
observation of the Registrar, a very large majority are on an insecure 
financial basis. And, for qven hinting at such a possibility as this, 
I have had only too often to encounter tho obloquy, public as well as 
private, not merely of the swindlers whoso obloquy is an honour, 
but of representatives of good societies on whose cordial aid I ought 
fairly to reckon, and in whose true interests I have always felt and 
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worked The rogues of course hate me for exposing their malprac¬ 
tices. The honest, ignorant, Friendly Society men assail me for 
trying to injure, as they suppose, instead of to improve, as I desire, 
“ the Friendly Society system.” 

1. For this reason I rejoice that I can cast asicfe all my own 
calculations, and still strengthen my claim on the public opinion of 
our country for legal protection to poor men’s providence, by evidence 
gathored officially and not by an amateur ; furnished by the officials 
of the Friendly Societies themselves ; paid for by the contributions of 
their members; calculated in every case by actuaries of their own 
appointment; tabulated, not by a prejudiced doctrinaire, as I may 
be supposed to be, but by dispassionate State officials; and recently 
published in his Report by the chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

How many of those societies are we then led to suppose by this 
startling report to bo financially unsound ? 

Here is The Times’* summing up (December 26, 1883) of the 
Registrar's Report on the point. 1 

“ Taking thefigures given iu the memorandum, it would appear that Bomewhat 
more than one out of six of the societies are iu a satisfactory financial position. 
... As a measure of tho financial oxtent to which these Socioties are involved 
beyond their existing means; it appears that, grouping all together, bad and 
good, their existing capital is £8,380,851, a sum less than it should be by 
£4,270,434, or about 50 per cent. If the good returns be eliminated, and only 
the bad ones dealt with, it appears that their existing capital is deficient to the 
extelit of Bdtao 118 per cent.! ” 

I refer my readers, for more exact details on this point, to the 
memorandum (from which the extract is quoted), furnished by Mr. 
Sutton, the Actuary to tho central office, and published in the Chief 
Registrar’s official report. 

2. Another means of coming still more closely to a calculation of 
the average security of funds to be shown by existing Friendly 
Socioties, is afforded us by a communication to The Times, from Mr. 
Arisell, one of the public actuaries appointed under the Friendly 
Sooieties Act, summarising the condition of two hundred societies, 
who availed themselves of his well-known actuarial skill to prepare 
their valuations. By an entirely different and independent calcula¬ 
tion from the official one, otherwise reached, a striking parallelism 
in result is obtained. For Mr. Ansell also shows us only thirty-one 
sooieties out of two hundred, or rather less than one in six, to be sound t 
Moreover, he proves even a larger average deficiency in eaoh unsound 
club, and that for a simple enough reason—namely, that those 
which availed themselves of his high professional experience to make 
their valuations were probably numerically stronger in membership 

( 1 ) Tho Report loavi 9 out oi view for tho present such soeiotios as have been registered, 
as branches, of the aiBIiati d ordois. 
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than the general average of Societies returning valuations to the 

Registry of Friendly Societies. 

* * 

If. 

Having established the deplorable but officially vouched fact of ffve- 
sixths in number of the Sick Benefit Societies being insecure, we 
come next to inquire the reason, since reason there must be, of such 
a general and most discreditable condition of things. 

The root of the evil lies in tho fact very few Societies are started 
on a sufficient basis at all; in other words, that the amount of contri¬ 
butions they receive from members is, ah initio, less than necessary to 
secure the benefits they contract to pay. As this assertion may be dis¬ 
puted, I will prove it by a suggestive observation—namely, that (at 
all events until very recently) we may examine the rules and tables 
of registered Sick Benefit Societies by the dozen or tho hundred, and 
only find, in the rarest exceptional cases, any authoritative statement 
that the rates of contributions have been certified as sufficient by any 
actuary. Let any reader whom this assertion startles into disbelief 
examine the rule-books of the first ten certified Sick Benefit Socioties 
he can lay his hands upon, I care not of what class, order, or affilia¬ 
tion, and he will find me borne out in my allegation. As all these 
societies place their main dependence for success in vigorous com¬ 
petition with their fellows, it is plain that the absence of actuarial 
certification of rates cannot arise from indifference or thoughtlessness, 
for managors know too well the advantage such certification would 
give to their societies, in competing with others, if any actuary could 
be found to make it. The absence of any skilled opinion in favour of 
the soundness of such societies in cases where its presence, if 
obtainable, would be of immeasurable advantage, affords strong 
ground for the presumption that the societies are insecurely, based. 
The question next occurs. Why should so many of these societies 
put forward contribution tables so low as to be manifestly insecure? 
The answer is plain. Some of them are really fraternal in their 
intention, not willing that any should fill their own pockets, but 
that all should be secure; 1 but, on tho other hand, a number of 
societies are founded to put money in the founders' pockets, and 
exist, not for the true good of the working man, but for the profit 
of proprietors, collectors, and officials. Were these speculators to 
give safe rates to their contributors, besides paying themselves, it 

(1) I am glad of this opportunity of bearing admiring testimony to the prevalence of 
this fine spirit in the affiliated orders. No more striking illustration of tho fact can be 
given than that the Manchester Unity presorts to its Grand Mastor for In" year’s 
service (-with all its responsibilities and calls upon his time, which aro and must ho 
countless, while tho chiof representative of a body numbering 600,000 menibeis), an 
honorarium of only twenty -Jiu: yuineas, and pays him Boeond class railway fare and one 
guinea a day for his attendance at the Annual Conforonco. 
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is plain that ruoIi rates would have to be far higher than those 
required by societies whose members work gratuitously; and it is 
also plain that ut higher rates .the rogues would get no r members, 
and their schemes would fail. Therefore, the fraudulent societies 
havo no hope of existence unless they, so to speak, undersell the 
honest ones, by promising larger benefits for the same money, or 
similar benefits for less money. 

The effect is immediate. Such a new society is started, let us say, 
in an agricultural neighbourhood, whero a fairly well-managed one 
has existed for a number of years. The older society suddenly finds 
its flow of new ontrnnts checked, and witnesses, also, the ebbing 
away of some of its members. Its managers discover that those 
have joined the new society; in an agony of needless fear, lest their 
number should dwindle, and ignorantly elingingto the often entirely 
erroneous maxim, that number of members necessarily multiplies 
stability of funds, they think it necessary to lower their previously 
fairly safe rates to the competition scale of the rogues. It is easy 
to see which side must win in this War. While unprincipled, un¬ 
vouched, uncertified organizations exist, it seems almost in tho nature 
of things that societies on sound basis cannot continue really useful. 
If they keep up the true necessary cost, they exist, indeed, but do 
no service, for members cease to enter. And until some method can 
be devised which may prevent the fraudulent projector from com¬ 
peting injuriously with the honest organization, tho majority of our 
Sick Benefit Societies must continue to be, as they are, financially 
insecure. 


III. 

I will now examine tho direction in whicu we might look for 
remedies for this very serious disadvantage of our present system. 

The first of these, one would think, would be self-amendment. 
But self-amendment seems hopeless, because, as a rule, the managers 
of tho societies will not take measures to render themselves secure. 
Tho proof of this statement is to be found, firstly, in the conclusion 
of, Mr. An sell’s communication I have given, wherein he says, that 
of tho 169 socioties out of 200 which he had found unsafe, “ the 
number which have taken any adequate measures to retrieve their 
position or have been wound up, does not exceed seventeen; secondly, in 
tho Chief .Registrar's statement of regret “ to have to report that 
only a comparatively very small number of societies appeared to have 
taken measures to remove the serious deficiencies shown iq their 
valuations; ” thirdly, in tho quotations I shall presently make of 
the Hull and East Riding Friendly Societies Association’s reasons 
for desiring tho abolition of compulsory valuations; and fourthly, 
from this most suggestive sentence (which I quote from January, 
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1884, issue of tile Friendly Societies’ Journal, in its Review, p. 11, of 
Mr. Abbot’s Report of bis Valuation of, tho London United District, 
Ancient Order of Foresters). “ The deficiency in the whole District 
is £258,$07, or 7s. lOd. in the pound. Although it is best to be on 
the solvent side, yet there is nothing in this result to cause any un- 
easiuess ! ” The writer, to be sure, goes on to suggest, that to get ono 
per cent, higher interest for the fund would wipe oft' £70,000 of the 
deficiency, but even supposing that additional interest got by a wave 
of the hand, says not a word of how the remaining deficiency of 
about 6s. in the pound is then to be supplied. What can we hope 
for in the way of any general self-ami ndmont in the face of such a 
set of facts and opinions as these ? 

The quinquennial valuation, which I have already referred to as 
the grand feature of tho Friendly Societies’ Act of 1875, is a 
measure of groat potentialities, and has already done good in making 
some swindling societies withdraw from registration altogether, and 
relievo the nation of any conceivable responsibility for their fraud, 
which the issuing of a registration certificate is too often supposed 
by ignorant people to imply. But the. mere fact of having a 
valuation made, and a copy sont to the Registrar, has but littlo 
general effect in correcting the financial errors of societies found 
deficient, and is no guarantee of their solvency. I havo published 
elsewhcro an instance of a Friendly Society (managed by ignorant 
men, 1 will not impute dishonesty to them) whose, committee, 
though they paid through their secretary (and entered in tho annual 
account handed to each member) an item of £5 for the making 
of the valuation at the end of 1880, yet never asked the secretary 
to produce the valuation they paid for, thinking it wiser not to look 
at it themselves, or show it to the members, because, as one of them 
said to mo himself, “ they knew it was against them! ” 

Tho oxistcnco of tho Valuation Balance Sheot (which need nover 
cover more than three lines) is of but little use if only shut up in tho 
Registry Office, or hung up, among many other papers, in a central 
lodge-room, to which none but officials make any stated visits what¬ 
ever. The true use of the valuation is to let tho poor men know 
what the real state of their society is. Therefore a fuller publica¬ 
tion of the Valuation Balance Sheet should be urged. But, wo 
shall hear, we must not bring all the private affairs of these pro¬ 
vident men before the public eye. Be it so. In fact, the public 
does not want to examine them; I wish, with all my heart, they 
were fifty times more inquisitive. Any member of the public 
simply ourious in the matter may go to the Registry and sec tiro 
valuation of any registered society at tho present time ; but some¬ 
thing might be reasonably done in at least letting members know their 
own business. For instanco, by merely printing distinctive title 
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pages, the official valuations of societies in each county might be sepa¬ 
rately published for as many .farthings as the two massive blue books 
for all England now cost shillings. But the mosf^easonable and effec¬ 
tive thing in this direction to be done, seems to me to be the simplest. 
As the law now requires every member of a Friendly Society to bo 
furnished each year by the managers with a copy of the annual 
return of income and expenditure, why should not the law require 
the last Valuation Balance Sheet to be printed on each copy of the 
annual return, thus assuring its coming into tho hands of every 
member of evory society concerned to know truly the state of its 
affairs P Some parties interested in Friendly Societies (and there are 
two interests, let us remember, those of members, who want indepen¬ 
dence, and those of promoters, who want gain) are already organizing 
an agitation for the repeal of the law requiring valuations to be 
made. This is a most striking, if unconscious testimony to its 
salutary effect, as I shall now proceed to show. 

A Special Delegate Meoting, representing 3,500 members of the 
various Friendly Societies of Grimsby and neighbourhood, agreed 
(Oct. 13,1882,) upon eleven so-called “ reasons ” for demanding the 
Repeal of the Valuation clause in the Act of 1875 ; and a resolution 
agreeing with those “reasons” was passed (Feb. 2, 1883), after 
debate, by the Hull and East-Riding Amalgamated Friendly Societies 
Association. I subjoin as a specimen of the rest one of the 
“ reasons,” premising that the Act allows every Society to choose 
its own valuer, and that the general dissatisfaction of the “ represen¬ 
tatives,” who are unskilled, against the methods of their own 
“ valuers,” who are supposed to be skilled, speaks volumes on the 
importance to solvency of tho Valuation returns. 

Reason 2 states “ that the valuations, as made by the valuers, are misleading 

and altogether at variance with our experience of lodges .Also their 

estimate of assets is not reliable, inasmuch as no allotuance is made for new 
members’ contributions,” &c. 

I only quote the salient points. It is not upon the experience of 
the officials, but upon that of ascertained sickness, which the valuers 
must go. And to count us present assets the contributions of future 
members, as yet non-existent, would be preposterous. 

What thon, admitting, as I do, tho great difficulty of interfering 
by fresh legislation with existing societies (many of which, be it said, 
have acted most loyally on the new legal lines), can be done, to save 
the multitudes of worthy seekers for independence from the pitfalls 
which surround them now ? I would press a measure, a simple, fair, 
and reasonable one, which would not touch one existing Friendly Society, 
and against which, therefore, neither the members nor the officials of 
any existing Friendly (Society (sound or rotten) would have any 
reason, if they had the will, to offer an objection. Leaving every 
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existing one alone, I would urge that the law “ should forbid the 
establishment of any new Friendly Society, without actuarial certification 
being given to the reasonable sufficiency of its rates of contribution for 
securing the benefits its promoters contract to give." Surely, in the 
interests of fair-dealing and of common national justice, this is not too 
much protection to ask for the savings of our worthiest working men 
from cruel fraud and plunder. The enactment of such a measure 
would send poor working men to ring the joy-bells in every belfry in 
England if they could foresee the potentiality of its blessing for them¬ 
selves. For though wo cannot, as I wish we could, fly at the very 
throats of the men whose self-interest and dishonesty make poor 
men’s efforts at providence, sometimes a farce, sometimes a sorrow, 
often a heart-break, and always a lottery, such a simple measure 
as I proposo would put an end, in this matter, to the cruol rulo of 
rogues. 

“ IIow so ? ” I shall bo asked. “ Sou will leave them in existence 
still; they will be as bad as ever; if untouched by your measure, 
they will be uncorrected too.” And this is true; but they will be 
the last of their hind. The good society, untouched by the new 
requirement, will stand and flourish by its own goodness. It has its 
registration now, and need not ask for a new one. u And the bad 
society ? Has it not also its registration now ? ” Yes, but tho regis¬ 
tration will not pay its liabilities; bad in itself, it must die soon of 
its own badness, as thousands of its kind have died, and all are bound 
to dio. And then, far differently from now, the swindlers who have 
drained the blood of one society will bo unable to organize another, 1 
and the field will be left free, as it should be left, to honest men to do 
for honost men good honest work on good and honest terms. Such 
a measure would go straight to the root of the evil, which is this : 
that tho law at the present time makes it easy for rogues to plunder 
tho providence of the working classes, who (howover interested parties 
may flatter them to tho contrary) are often too ignorant to protect 
their savings from fraud. 

IV. 

I come next to examine objections to the proposal, tho chief of 
which is its “ interference.” 

In this whole controversy there is nothing more thoughtless and 
more cruel than the only too common exclamation from men who 
shrink from trouble, “ Leave poople to themselves; let men learn 

(1) At the moment of writing a person named John Miller is undor remand for the 
fourteenth time from Southwark police-court, described as a “promoter and manager,” 
charged with defrauding working people in all parts of the country by inducing thorn 
to subseribe to sham benefit societies. Want of apace alone prevents my giving tbo 
suggestively lengthy catalogue of the successive “ventures” of this, ill-usod philan¬ 
thropist, 
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by experience the folly of trusting to a bad society, and the value of 
seeking out a good one.’' In one of the Friendly Societies’ Journals 
T remember seeing the following aphorism, offered to enforce this 
very point. “ A man gathers wisdom by financial loss; like a razor, 
he is the sharper for being strapped.” It is worth while to examine 
this notion, and see whether experience of the process of being 
flayed alivo be a reasonable compensation to the sufferer for the loss 
of his skin. Of course the assumption is, that the experience of loss 
by investing one’s savings in a bad society which breaks, will lead 
the investor to select a better one in which to make provision for 
sickness and old age. Hut these advocatos of the laissez-faire forget 
one vital point in the question. The selection of a society is com¬ 
monly made only once for all , and in early manhood, by lads, for the 
most part, who possess not the faintest, vaguest notion of what consti¬ 
tutes a sound society, who are generally influenced in their ehoico by 
their own fathers or near relatives, and brought up in the false notion 
of being, in some sort, bound in honour to support with their patron¬ 
age, as youths, the funds of a society which otherwise may prove 
insecure at last to their elderly relations. They are either misled by 
these, or duped by the designing touters of some rotten society. The 
club exists from year to year, always falling further and further 
into deficiencies, and at last the poor fellow, when perhaps past middle 
life, and too old for admission into better societies, finds it come to 
an utter end. Then, when too late, in the fullest and bitterest way, 
he “gathers wisdom by financial loss.” But of what use is the 
wisdom? Tho financial loss is to him financial ruin; his costly 
knowledge will not weaken his common-sense conclusion that it would 
be better to be less wise and more provided. The “ wisdom ” can only 
teach him to deplore tho horrible error which he can nevermore correct, 
and to begrudge the long vain self-denial, inflictod to escape pauperism, 
which leaves him to the scanty poor-rate, the workhouse banishment, 
the parish coffin aft or all. 1 would ask Cut hono it may prove to 
have left this poor fellow to “ gather wisdom by financial loss?” It 
ruins him; does it benefit any one else? The rate-payer? No. 
The State ? No. The family ? No. The swindling official who 
has been pockoting the member’s money to bolster up growing defi¬ 
ciencies, until he himself has reaped his harvest? Certainly; that 
generous advocato of the poor man’s sacred liberty to ruin hilhself 
in a blind groping for independence, is the only person who gains 
tjjfflpfhgh the shameful neglect of this important mattor by all but 
tne best of English legislators, and all but tho most persistent of 
English philanthropists. In a word, the leaving poor men alone in 
tho matter, in order (hat they may learn experience by loss, has no 
bettor justification than to say of a man sitting on a powder-barrel 
and lighting his pipe, “ Leave him alone to learn experience ; if he 
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bo blown to atoms ho will, at least, be certain never again to light his 
pipe in su6h a foolish place.” 

A difficulty which some may urge against my plan with regard 
to all new societiesj will be the definition of “actuarial certifica¬ 
tion.” “ Shall we bo at the mercy,” it will be said, “ of any National 
schoolmaster or grocer’s apprentice who can draw out a balance sheet 
for a skilled actuarial appreciation,, not merely of our assets and' 
expenditure, but of our expectations and probabilities ? or must we 
all be compelled to submit our calculations, and in so doing our 
financial character, to the judgment of some irresponsible Government 
official ?” A year or two ago there would have been much force in 
the objections which such questions must suggest. There was no clear 
legal definition which answered the inquiry, “ What is an actuary?” 
Happily, however, the prospect of the immediate granting of a Boyal 
Charter to the Institute of Actuaries, and thus providing full recog¬ 
nition for a body compotent to fix the qualification and give the 
definition needed, will place us in a position, not only to state what 
an actuary is, but to be confident that work done by the qualified 
members of the Instituto may bo recognised as placing the fullest 
benefits of the highest actuarial science at the service of our working 
men, for certification of their societies, and security to their savings. 

y. 

Lastly, let us see who are the men who will objoetto this proposed 
safeguarding of future societies only. Lot us ask, what class of men 
is most directly interested in opposing any chock being placed upon 
the plunderer of poor men’s providence ? The answer is perfectly 
obvious; it is the rogues who live by the plunder. Nothing is 
easier than for the officials of rotten and fraudulent societies 
to get up a nobly indignant cry of “ Leave the working man alone 
to make his own provision,” which, if men would only examine 
the position of those who first raise it, may be simply translated 
into common-sense English to signify, ‘ Leave us alone to rob the 
working man! ” Those are the people who flatter and fool tho 
simple-minded membership of all Friendly Societies (good ones, unfor¬ 
tunately, as well as bad ones), and lash their passions up into foolishly 
echoing this non-interferenco cry. More than this, these aro the men 
also, unfortunately, whose opinions on these subjects arc most sedu¬ 
lously sought by gentlemen who wish to pose cheaply as friends oi 
the British working man, without taking the least earnest trouble lo 
understand the questions, vital to his peace and independence, with 
which they so hastily intermeddle; these are the men who, for (heir 
own interest, rook the cradle of the working man’s delusion by 
teaching him to believe his rotten society (whose affairs he himself 
is quite incapable of understanding) absolutely guaranteed and 
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secured by the fact that a Government official registers their society, 
and that a squire, or a parson, or a parliament man sits down with 
the lodge at the annual dinnor, pays his sovereign, is initiated 
as an “ honorary member,” and *makes a flattering speech after¬ 
wards to his new “ brethren ” whom his easy, thoughtless patronage 
may bo helping to destroy. I declare my solemn conviction 
that interested or ignorant managers of bad societies, so far from 
being constantly appealed to for skilled opinion on sick benefit 
topics, should never be heard at all until we invite the pick¬ 
pockets to frame rules for tho policeman, and ask their permission 
to draught our laws against larceny. For what .can, for instance, 
bo more unreasonable or absurd than to take f£e thief as a quali¬ 
fied representative of the honest citizen, and ask his* counsel as 
to the best way of drawing fish into his net? Instead of our 
silly habit of accepting what any violent haranguer chooses to say, 
bt>\tuse ho is tho official of a Friendly Society, we should make that 
the tyvy reason for suspecting and rejecting his evidence till he tells 
us tho true financial position of tho society ho represents, and shows 
its Valuation Balanco Sheet. The mere demand will, in most oases, 
effectually put him to silonce. 

With this short method of dealing with the rogues, and the 
courage to apply it, I hold that wo shall soon eliminate from tho 
discussion the clamour of these interested objectors. Are there any 
others ? I grieve to say there are—worthy men, many of them, 
proud of their own organizations, but, by long custom trained, 
almost like parrots, to echo the cry which the interested officials are 
continually raising. But those mistaken men may be otherwise 
dealt with, for they aro open to reason, and have a sense of justice. 
To such an one wo may say, The law does not propose to touch your 
society at all; now will you give a careful answer to these few 
questions: 1. Do you think it right or wrong that poor mon's provi¬ 
dence for the future shall be protected from ignorant promoters? 
2. If right, do you think they should also be protected from 
Tobbors ? 3. Admitting this, what reason have you for opposing an 
enactment that will not injure you, and will give protection, not now 
available, to generations to come of thrifty, hard-working fellow- 
men ? To these questions there can be but one class of answer. 
The honest managers of good Friendly Societies are doing their 
own organizations and their own class incalculable injury by uncon¬ 
sciously upholding the very points in the system that injure the 
independent-minded working man, and feed fat the villainy of his 
multitudinous plunderers. I trust they only need to be shown their 
error plainly to cast it away for ever, and rally to the side of 
simple truth, honesty, and fair dealing, to the infinite advantago of 
themselves, their follows, and their Sick Benefit Societies. 

William Lewery Blackley. 



MB. HAYWARD: POSTSCRIPTS 


As I have received several ^letters which throw a new light upon 
various aspects of Mr. Hayward’s career and character—supplement¬ 
ing deficiencies or correcting misapprehensions in the article which 
appeared last month—it has occurred to me that it may be interest¬ 
ing to give certain extracts from the correspondence, the authors of 
which, though in each instance they speak with exceptional knowledge, 
have requested me not to publish their names. 


I. 

1. With respect to Hayward’s exposure of Disraeli’s plagiarism 
from Thiers, let me say that, though Hayward himself keenly helped 
in the search, and was pitiless in forcing the world to know of the 
act committed by a man who then led the House of Commons, John 
Blackett—the gifted John Blackett, long sinco taken away from us, 
but then (he was Member for Nowcastlo) so radiant with life and 
with fire—was the really successful detective. 

2. You speak of Hayward’s gaining ascendency by “ frowns and 
reprimands,” but I would rather say that he enforced his conclu¬ 
sions by angry, persistent argument, by appealing to proof, and in 
short—to speak plainly—by not letting people have peace, until at 
last they knocked under, and feebly said he was right. 

3. You have rightly said that at one time Hayward’s means were 
very slender; but, although never making him rich, the accession 
of the Halberton Court Estate wrought a very great change for the 
better; and thenceforth apparently he never had to deny himself or 
to deny his beloved sister any comforts or amusements for which he 
or Bhe really cared. 

4. You say that Hayward “ took silk,” as though indicating the 
customary elevation of a successful lawyer; but the actual truth is 
that by venturing to make him Queen’s Counsel on the ground of 
his high qualifications and great abilities, Lord Lyndhurst brought 
down on his friend that series of storms that kept him for many a 
year in an angrily fighting state. The custom had been to assume 
that the amount of professional “practice” already attained by a 
barrister was the test of his ripeness for the dignity of Queen’s 
Counsel; and (except in favour of those who had become members 
of Parliament) the rule, if so one may call it, had not of late years 
been relaxed. Now, Hayward having neither much practice, nor a 
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unit in Parliament, tho step that Lord Lyndliurst took was an 
innovation—an innovation which many will say was right ahd wholc- 
-orne enough, but still it was one that disturbed tho whole ant-hill 
of lawyers; and, if you had looked with a microscope, you would have 
seen that each little entity was in a bustle of wrath against Hay¬ 
ward. His fight with the “ benchers ” (he had to explain in society, 
end say, “who tho devil they were”)'is quite rightly described in 
your article, but this was only the first of the endless conflicts and 
troubles which ITayward brought down on himself by what you 
smoothly call “taking silk.” 

fi. With respect to Lord Aberdeen’s offer of permanent office to 
liny ward, tho circumstances were these : The coalition government 
having always looked upon Hayward as one of the ablest and most 
iVidefat igable of those who had helped to bring them into power we* v 
naturally and rightly anxious to give him office; and, as he .was not 
in Parliament, to engage him in the “permanent” service of the 
Crowm So, when Lord Devon’s announced change of office created 
or seemed to create what men call a “ move ” in the permanent staff 
of tho ffoor Law Board, Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, wrote 
to Hayward offering him one of the offices which thus appeared to 
he vacated/^ Hayward having accepted the offer, his appointment 
^eemed complete, and thereupon the press raged against him, raging 
also against the Government for having appointed him. At the end 
of many days, Lord Devon seeing reason to dislike the change he had 
contemplated, withdrew his resignation; and, no vacancies therefore 
occurring, tho appointment fell to the ground. Of course the Govern¬ 
ment meant to provide for Hayward another berth, and of course 
as men of honour and spirit they wero prepared to do this, if 
necessary, at the cost of having to face anothe* 3torm of invective; 
biit ITayward generously released them from this obligation, deter¬ 
mining with just pride and self-respect that he would not expose 
them to the endurance of obloquy on his account, and would not 
therefore take office. There are still living members of Lord Aber¬ 
deen’s Government, and there is not, I feel sure, any one of them 
who would do otherwise than gladly declare that Hayward’s con¬ 
duct under this trying ordeal was truly noble and loyal. 

6. Hayward used to pronounce that the most delightful talkers in 
Europo wero the third Lord Lansdowne, the late Lord Clarendon, 
and the Due d’Aumale; but still he never seemed to dispute that 
for conversation at once intellectual apd delightful, maintained en 
petit comitt, Henry Bulwcr (Lord Balling) was foremost. He agreed 
with what you say of Drummond "Wolff’s power as a “Raconteur” 
in both English and French ; and used to quote a high French 
authority who declared that for tolling a good story in French, 
France had not the equal of Wolff. He maintained that for powers 
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of dominating, all-conquering fascination General Radowitz (once 
Minister of Foreign Aflhirs at Berlin) was altogether supreme* 

With respect to literary excellence, his bias was certainly strong 
in favour of old and established reputations; hut I can testify that, 
although hard to move, he was not immovable. Carried fairly 
away from his moorings by the passion, the power, tho beauty of 
Denzil Place, he with emphasis delivered a judgment which perhaps 
may be quoted in times when this century (all dead and gone) will 
at last come under review. lie declared our great Laureate out¬ 
shone by the genius of Violet Fane. 

7. You justly speak of the readiness with which Hayward would 
make the amende. He used to do this in so touching a way that no 
one with any heart could help being content, or even help being 
moved by the fervour of the appeal. These indeed were the very 
occasions which—better than any others—diselosod the gentle side 
of his nature. He used to speak with strong emotion—used to own 
in a word or two his uncontrollable vehemence, and always insist 
with great warmth on the feelings with which he regarded the 
acquaintance or friend thus addressed. You have most justly said 
that he was not a man to use blandishments, but always on these 
occasions he was undisguisedly softened by feeling, and used to speak 
with much warmer expressions of rogard and perhaps admiration 
than he ever would deign to vouchsafe at any other times. 

8. Hayward’s wish to do kindnesses to those whom ho Rkcd must 
have often been brought into conflict with his love of what he deemed 
true, and of what he believed to be just. A bright, clever, high¬ 
born lady long since torn by death from that London world which so 
loved her, was going to say something in print; and, when she 
asked Hayward to review her approaching publication, be said that 
he would. Afterwards having hoard possibly something about his 
fixed love of truth and justice, she wroto him tho prettiest note which 
was substantially to this effect, and exactly so, unless I mistake, in its 
last six words :— 

“I know people say that it is best for a friendly critic to be 
judicious and discriminating and to speak of the author’s faults ; but 
please don’t be like that. It would be horrid. Please let it be all 
praise.” 

9. You speak of tho historic dinner in Hayward’s Tcmplo chambers 
which ripened the idea of a coalition, and heralded the fall of 
tho then existing Government; but long before that year (1852), 
Hayward’s dinners of eight at tho Temple had attained a great vogue. 
They used to include perhaps three, sometimes perhaps only two, of 
the lovoliesfc and most gifted women that London society boastod; 
and of men perhaps about five. You might meet Lockhart (always, 
less scornful than his beautiful featuros proclaimed him), or Macaulay, 
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or Sidney Smith, or Lord Lansdowne, or Henry Bulwer, of (when the 
Pcclite times came) Sidney Herbert, and Graham, and the lawless, 
engaging George Smytlio ; but, feeling the value of novelty, he also 
would sometimes provide a new, and perhaps a young hero, a man 
perhaps great on the continent, though hardly as yet known to 
London. Tho chambers were fur from large, but there was one— 
stern with yellowish law books—that could be playfully called the 
drawing-room; another reserved for the dinner; and, this last room 
having been furnished with what at Oxford and Cambridge is called 
a “ Buttery Hatch/’ the business of waiting wa$ made as quiet as 
possible, so as not to interfere with the talking. By taking un¬ 
bounded pains—and ihab after all is the secret—Hayward mado it a 
certainty that, however unpretentious his dinners, the food and the 
wine should be the best of their kind. Remembering that he was a 
host, Hayward useff not to speak at these dinners so much as ho did 
elsewhere; and knowing that somo of his guests had come anxious 
to hear a full sample of some celebrated man’s conversation, he would 
help to give them what they most sought, would carefully open a 
channel for tho torrent of Sydney Smith's wit, or—not perhaps always 
so willingly—consent to ‘‘give Macaulay his head.” George Smythe 
once desiring to know whether he who was so great in soliloquy could 
also perhaps converse, laid hold of a momentary opening, and then, 
all at once, flung a paradox across the dinner-table at the head of 
Macaulay,, saying boldly that tobacco had done more for the human 
race than intellect. Macaulay was not a wit, but his answer, if a 
little too ponderous for so bright a society, was, at all events ready. 
“ You prefer,” ho said, “ a cow ruminating to Plato philosophizing ” ; 
and then having regained what in Parliament they call the “ pos¬ 
session of the house,” he went on to make use of his ownership. 

Tho brilliant women who honoured these little dinners used to hold 
their own splendidly in the midst of the intellectual fireworks; for by 
using her acknowledged prerogative, and disclosing the least wish to 
speak, any one of them could of course gain a hearing for her brief, 
lively comment, thus making a most delightful “break” in the con¬ 
versation, and winning the heartfelt gratitude of all—except per¬ 
haps the man interrupted. When banishing themselves for a while 
to what passed, with a smile, as “ tho drawing-room ” (where, 
although not catching the words, they could still hear the cadence of 
speech, and the frequent roar of the laugh) they did not therefore 
sit idle. They reviewed the reviewers, “ rearranged ” the celebrities 
like so many pieces of rococo furniture, aryl weighing all the men in 
the balance, declared that they were none of them “ wanting.” Yet, 
true to their heavenly mission of preventing stagnation, and calling 
young worlds into existence to upset the balance of the old, they 
used, if they could, to pronounce for the newly-found hero, whom— 
perhaps by their special command—Hayward’s care had provided to 
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meet them. Onco, dming the not prolonged interval of separation 
from the men, they possessed themselves of Hayward's writing 
materials, and drew up a lovely “round-robin” expressive of the 
delight th*e party had given them, and replete with delicious praises. 
The Paper must somewhere exist, for how could there have lived a 
barbarian, a barbarian so lost to all feeling, as to destroy that 
delightful and, now alas ! sacred record ? 

II. 

I venture to think you have somewhat overrated Hayward’s political 
influence. He was unquestionably utilised to a great extent by 
public ftien, though not, to the best of my belief, in the precise way 
you describe. He was rather employed as an itltermediaiy betwoen 
politicians and society than consulted as an oracle. Probably there 
is no class of men who are so little conversant with the feeling of 
society as Ministers occupied with affairs. They havo scanty time to 
study public feeling ; and they know, from the absorbing nature of 
their duties, scarcely anything of what is thought or said outside their 
offices or the walls of Parliament. The man who is able to supply 
them, as Hayward was, with piecisely that sort of knowledge which 
they most want is invaluable, and for years Hayward was in the 
habit of giving to several of our most distinguished public men a 
careful digest of the gossip of the day. When he exercised any 
direct authority upon the policy of the Government, it was vica¬ 
rious rather than personal. He would travel from Palmerston to 
Delane, and from Delano to Palmerston. He would tell tho editor 
what ho knew of tho intentions of the statesman, and should the 
former express strong disapproval of them, he would convey the 
substance of tho criticisms to Cambridge House. That Hayward 
evor rendered much more service than this to public men I can 
hardly think to bo the case. Unquestionably he had the repu¬ 
tation of having done so, but then be was essentially one of those 
men who illustrate the fact that there is nothing easier for a man of 
the requisite ability than to cbooso bis own friends and be taken at 
his own valuo. 

HI. 

I knew Mr. Hayward for many years, and had a great regard for 
him. I always found him sincere in his friendships, if somewhat unfor¬ 
giving in his dislikes. He had a wonderful knowledge of history as 
well as of anecdotes, and piqued himself on his accuracy. The turn 
of his mind was epigrammatic, and this accounts for a reputation 
founded on articles rather than on books—requiring, as the latter 
would have done, a more sustained effort. He preferred rapid and 
repeated triumphs to more permanent successes. Though prejudiced 
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against those ho disliked, his mind was, on the whole, just. His ideals 
wero Lord Palmerston and,Mr. Gladstone. He was much disappointed 
when the appointment promised to him as Secretary of the poor Law 
Hoard was given to Mr. Fleming. Though very intimate with Lord 
Palmerston ho nevor had any expectation from him. He rankod 
himself as a Peelitc who had been badly treated by that political 
section : but nevor having worked with the pure Liberal party he never 
considered he had claims on their patronage. 

Early in life he surrendered a fair patrimony to pay off the 
trade debts of a brother who had failed in business, and his circum¬ 
stances through life wero in eonsequenco straitoned. During the time 
ho wrote for the Morning Chronicle —only a fow years—he made a 
good income. But launching out into hospitality he saved little from 
it. I do not thinks with private resources and literature, his means 
tJDttld of late years over have exceeded £G00. 

L[o had always been fond of politics and society. In his youth he 
often 'attended Parliamentary Debates, and had been an eyewitness 
of the celebrated scene between Canning and Brougham. Though 
the dinners that he collected at the Athenaeum in a particular corner 
of tho room were, from an appearance of exclusiveness, at times 
unpopular in tho Club, they certainly were most agreeable to those 
who took part in them. The late Duko of Newcastle, Lord Lytton, 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Count, after¬ 
wards Sir Kdmund Strzcleoki, and many others, now passed away, 
with others now living, were frequent attendants. At the beginning 
of dinner, Mr. Hayward was always agreeable both in argument and 
anecdote. At times, however, especially latterly, he became slightly 
irritable, owing, no doubt, to the affection of the heart of which he 
died. 

Occasionally in argument he would be somewhat intemperate, but 
so soon as the excitement was over he invariably tried to make 
amends. During the Franco-German war I was staying with him 
at a country houso in the society of a French lady. Mr. Hayward 
was a strong partisan of Germany, and becoming warm in discussion, 
he inveighed against France one evening with undue bittornoss. 
Tho next day it was interesting to sre his anxiety to make atonement. 
He brought over to the lady letters from distinguished men, offered 
her their autographs, proposed to read her his books, and in every 
way, without alluding to it, showed his contrition for h's previous 
vehemence. Among bis weaknesses was his love of telling stories in 
French, which he did not speak well. He has often been accused of 
a lovo of rank. I do not think the accusation just. It was rather 
a love of distinguished men. His constant boast was that a man of 
ability could in this country obtain an access to society by talent on 
the same footing us birth or wealth, no would speak of his 
acquaintance with men of letters or of rank with equal pleasure. He 
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had many anecdotes of Lord Alvanley and of Charles Lamb. One 
story of Lord Alvanley’s which b© was fond of relating was his 
asking whether a gentleman they had met, named Ridley, was “ any 
relation to the clergyman that was burnt,” meaning Bishop Ridloy, 
As an instance of his persistency, his connection with the Carlton 
Club may be quoted. For a long time he was a member of it in its 
palmiest days. After the quarrel with the Peelites and some personal 
altercation he ceased to frequent it, but for years ho continued to pay 
his subscription though he never sot foot within its doors. I once 
heard him speak well of Mr. Disraeli. Tfc was in consequenco of the 
refusal of his Government to join in the Berlin Memorandum. 

IV. 

A few years ago I was dining with the Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, my dear young daughter was with mo, and by some accident 
sat next me. Mr. Hayward took mo into dinner, and was on 
my other side. There was not a large party, and the conversation 
becoming general, unfortunately turned upon some scandal of the day, 
which appeared to give rise to various witticisms and much rather free 
comment; but I had hardly time to feel annoyed and disquieted by 
the want of reticence shown by some of the guests present, when 
Mr. Hayward bent across me to address my daughter—then a very 
young girl whom he had never mot before. 

In the most graceful and unobtrusivo manner ho absorbed ber 
attention, and mine also, by discussing pictures and galleries, and 
interesting her in the kindest and pleasantest manner. I have 
always retained a grateful remembrance of the consideration shown 
by Mr. Hayward in screening one who was so pure and noblo in her 
youthful innocence from the least contact with an unseemly topic. 
It was two or three years before I met Mr. Hayward again, and 
then I recalled to his mind this kindly service, and told him I had 
never forgotten it. “ Oh, my dear Mrs. * * * * t it was nothing at 
all,” he answered good-naturedly; “ I remember the occasion very 
well, and I thought you would be feeling uncomfortable at the tone of 
the talk ; but you must not give me too much credit, for I don’t know 
that I should have taken so much trouble to absorb your daughter’s 
attention if she had not been such a lovely young creature.” T knew 
Mr. Hayward very slightly, but this little anecdote, even if it stood 
alone, would serve to prove that there was in his nature an under¬ 
current of refinement and sympathy. 

y. 

I should like, as an old friend—one who had for many years seen a 
great deal of him—to draw your attention to a point that has not 
been noticed in any of the brief memoirs of Haywurd’s life that I 
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have seen, but which appears to me a striking instance of that inde¬ 
pendence of character which was # certainly one of his leading charac¬ 
teristics. When Louis Napoleon, who afterwards became the Emperor 
Napoleon III., was in England in a private capacity, Hayward saw 
a great deal of him, not merely in the way of ordinary social inter¬ 
course, but being consulted by him as a litorary man in regard to 
one of the works on which the Prince was then engaged—I forget 
now which of thorn—and rendering him valuable assistance. Louis 
Napoleon showed his sense of the obligation which he owed him for 
these services by leaving with him, before his departure from this 
country, a friendly note of farewell, accompanied by the present of 
an ornamental pin of considerable value. Now it is well known that 
Napoleon III. never forgot any kindness that he received during his 
exile in England, and was always ready to welcome at the Tuilei ies 
those who had been his friends or even acquaintances in this, country. 
Bil$ so strong was the feeling excited in the mind of Hayward by 
the coup d'etat of December and the events that followed it, that he 
never would imitate the example of so many eminent men in France 
as well as in England, by condescending to pay court to one whom 
they had denounced as a tyrant and an usurper; and though Hayward 
was frequently in Paris during the Empire, and moved much in 
French society, he never, though pressed to do so, would leave his 
name at the Tuilerios, or take the slightest step to renew his former 
acquaintance with ono whom ho had familiarly known in the days of 
his comparative obscurity. 


VI. 

It would be a great gratification to me if I could place on paper 
my recollections of Mr. Hayward. The best part, however, can never 
be conveyed. Bacon says, that the best part of the face can never bo 
painted; so it is with word-praise. T had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Hayward for many years. I first saw him at a small evening 
party given by Mr. Jameson, who introduced him to me, and, 
returning after some time, said, “ How are you getting on F ” I 
replied, “ Admirably, we are like two knives setting each other.” One 
great charm in his society was, he flattered you by always speaking 
of some interesting subject, and never wearying you by trivial talk. 
He had a great power of adapting his talk to his company. Still 
he held his own, never giving way to either prince or potentate. 
It must never bo forgotten how true and constant he was to his 
friends, and that time neither touched his regard nor weakened his 
sense of right and wrong. He was a good lover and an honest hater. 
He was always cheerful and contented, unlike most literary men, 
who have generally a grievance. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

I.—POLITICAL. 

The course of events in the Soudan, the victories gained by General 
Graham over Osman Digna, and the running fire of critici^n and 
invective, maintained in the Houso of Commons against the Govern¬ 
ment, alike for what they have done and for what they have failed to 
do, render the present moment peculiarly opportune for a calm 
examination of tho responsibilities which Ministers have incurred 
and of tho accusations with which they have been confronted. There 
is one intelligible line of censure that could be adopted by tho oppo¬ 
nents of the Government. It might be urged that after tho surrender 
of Damietta on the 21st of September, 1882, we ought to havo taken 
tho Soudan and tho relations of tho Egyptian Government with it 
into our hands; that we ought to have organized a nativo force 
adequate for its reconquest, or, possibly, that we should have even 
despatched British treops into a country equal in size to France,' 
Germany, and Spain, whoso climate is lethal to European^ and 
which is sparsely inhabited by warlike tribes. But it did not come 
within the scope of our operations to do any one of these things, nor 
had we received a commission from tho European powers to interfere 
in that vast and profitless region. The Egyptian Government was 
sanguine of its power to overcome the Mahdi, and, as Mr. Gladstone 
said in his speech of tho 12th February on the vote of censure, 
“ would have laughed in our faces if we had attempted to force upon 
them tho abandonment of the Soudan.” Our duty was clear and 
simple. Just so far as we knew them to be essential for our business 
in Egypt wo were entitled to enforce our counsels upon the Khedive. 
The politicians who blame Ministers for not exceeding those limits are 
somowhat tardy with their reprimands. As the Cabinet had no 
justification for helping the Egyptians to conquer the Soudan, so it 
would have acted indefensibly if it had defined the area within which 
their military operations were to be conducted. By doing so it would 
have made itself, up to a cortain point, answerable for the success of a 
war for which, as the event has shown, Egypt was perfectly unequal. 

On the 19th of November came the news of Hicks Pacha’s defeat. 
Three weeks later the intelligence of a second disaster followod. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues decided that it was their duty to press 
upon the Khedive the abandonment of the Soudan, and on the 13th 
of December Sir Evelyn Baring was informed of the deliberate 
decision of Ministers, that the Egyptian Government should confine 
its efforts to maintaining the valley of the Nile as far as Assouan. It 
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was now apparent that if the war against tho Soudanese was to be 
prosecuted by the Khedive upon a vigorous or extensive scale, results 
disastrous to the interior administration of Egypt must ensue. The 
English Cabinet carried its point! Cherif Pacha resigned. Nubar 
came into office. But the necessity of providing for the safe retire¬ 
ments of tho garrisons was never called in question. Baker Pacha 
mistrusted his capacity to undertake the operation of relief from 
Suakim to Berber, and from Berber to Khartoum. But Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s telegram of February 2nd showed he was confident of his 
ability to reach Sinkat in lirno. Three days later it was known that his 
efforts had failed. Nothing can be wider of tho truth than to say that 
tho English Government had commanded the abandonment of the 
Soudan, regardless of the duty of providing for the extrication in 
safety of tho Egyptian troops. Early in December the idea of des¬ 
patching Gonoral Gordon had suggested itself. The offer was made 
to the Egyptian Government. It was at first refused. It was only 
accopfed on January 16th, and on the 18th Gordon had started for 
Cairo. Tho task entrusted to him was twofold: first, tho pacific with¬ 
drawal of the Egyptian troops ; secondly, the reconstitution of the 
country. Before Gordon arrived at Khartoum the Arabs had anni- 
h ilate$ the fellaheen under Baker at Teb. Informed of the failure 
of an enterprise which they had, on the information of so competent 
a judge as Bakor himself, every reason to believo would be success¬ 
ful, Ministers at onco rocognisod the urgency of despatching a force 
to ensure the safety of Suakim and of the Red Sea littoral. Mean¬ 
while the news came that Gordon was at Berber. At that moment 
\he was tho plenipotentiary of the English Government in tho Soudan, 
and ho would have had good reason to complain if any operation 
had been undertaken which might in his opinion havo weakened his 
position or frustrated his efforts. .Directly, hon evor, the Government 
learnt from him that, little as he liked tho use of military means, 
the attempt to relieve Tokah would not interfere with his safety or 
prejudice his chances of success, that attempt was made. It failed, 
as we all know, but tho surrender of Tokah, after the fall of Sinkat, 
was as tho farce which follows tho tragedy. 

Such is the brief and compendious hut accurate account of our 
relations with the Egyptian Government and the Egyptian garrisons 
in the Soudan up to the middle of last month. What has happened 
since F It must bo confessed with regret that General Gordon’s 
mission has not realized tho anticipations which wore formed of it. 
He was despatched as a last resource, and in the hope that his 
personal influence with the Arabs might, offect what it was manifestly 
impossible for arms to achieve. It was a forlorn hope, and gloomy 
though the outlook may be, it would be premature to say that the 
venture is altogether desperate. That Gordon can by dint of peace- 
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ful measures retire the garrisons -with anything like promptitude 
it would be vain to expect. The utmost which can be said is that he 
is in no immediate danger, that he has provisions for six months, 
and that his power to hold out will probably uot be exhausted by 
time help arrives. The cry has been raised that a British force 
should be sent to Khartoum. Such a project would be far more 
serious than the Abyssinian expedition. It would cost millions, and 
it has to be shown that it would not jeopardise Gordon himself. 
The fate of the imprisoned garrisons trembles in the balance, but 
there is reason to believe that the troops may retreat, in the case of 
Kassala, through A byssinia, and in tho case of the equatorial garrisons 
through Zanzibar. Has the country at all considered what a 
British expedition sent into these regions would mean ? The olimato 
is deadly; the season when no European can live in them is 
approaching; fifty thousand mon would at least be wanted to 
accomplish the work; and, evon if wo were prepared for this colossal 
expenditure of blood and treasure, we should have no guarantee what¬ 
ever of offecting our object. It is a gratuitous and violent hypo¬ 
thesis that tho native Egyptian forces in the various Soudanese 
strongholds are in imminent danger of being slaughtered by the 
Arabs. What happened at Tokah may be reasonably supposed to 
be not unlikely to happen elsewhere. Tho Arabs have no consuming 
thirst for tho blood of the Egyptian fellaheen, and so long as the 
latter desist from active warfare against them, the tribesmen may bo 
disposed to let them depart in peace. Moreover, is it conceivable 
that public opinion in this country would tolerate tho wholesale 
sacrifice of English soldiers in a war with savages against whom wc 
have no grievance to allege ? Enough of English and of Arab blood 
has beon spilt in our engagements at Teb and Tamanieb. But for 
these there was a clear justification. They have been in the nature 
of things unavoidable. We have not been fighting with Osman Digna 
for the supremacy of the Eastern Soudan. It was necessary for us 
to make ourselves masters of Suakim as a preliminary condition of 
holding the Red Sea forts and of strengthening Gordon. The Arab 
chiof, flnshed with his victory over the Egyptian fellaheen, insisted 
upon molesting us in the performance of this task. The first detach¬ 
ment of English troops had no sooner been landed at Suakim than it 
became clear that Osman Digna would challenge us to battle. Evory 
expedient was adopted which was calculated to cheok his perseverance 
in this attitude. Ho was warned of the destructive nature of the 
forces he was provoking against him. He was told that wo came not 
for conquest or aggression. " But monitions were thrown away upon 
this captain of the desert, who, when he has excited a conflict, finds 
his security against destruction or danger in retirement to a discreet 
distance. If Osman Digna were once made*an English prisoner, 
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the chief cause of the existing troubles in the Soudan would ,be 
removed. 

There is no plea that will bear a moment’s investigation pn which 
the dispatch of a British expedition to the Soudan can be demanded. 
That it could only bo carried out with an appalling destruction of 
life is absolutely certain. That the difficulties which it would be 
sent to remove are not of our own creation we have already shown. 
Supposing that the English Government had never pressed upon the 
Khedive the evacuation of the Soudan, had refused, as it did refuse 
till the interests and welfare of Egypt proper were manifestly begin¬ 
ning to be affected to their detriment by the events in the Soudan, 
would the Egyptians themselves have been able, or would thoy have 
attempted to undertake the rescue of the garrisons ? It is true that, 
as we have seen, wo did not interfere to prevent the dispatch of 
Hicks Pacha, or to secure his withdrawal after he had won a series 
or\ victories. But the reasons for our inaction then have already 
bee'll given, and they have absolutely nothing in common with the 
arguhients urged in support of tho demand that we should engage 
in the insatie attempt to convey British troops to a place where they 
would infallibly perish. As has also been shown, there is ground 
for hoping that tho case of the imprisoned garrisons may not be as 
desperate as the advocates of precipitate military intervention on thoir 
behalf by England, represent. It therefore comes to this,—-that because 
we happen to be in Egypt wo arc to sond troops into the interior of 
the Soudan’ in quest of disa ster. But though we urged tho abandonment 
of tho Soudan upon the Khedive we did not place his forces in a worse 
position than before. Since that advice was given we have done all 
that was in our power to co-operate with him, in order to secure the 
execution of the policy. The limits of our responsibility are per¬ 
fectly well defined, nor aro there any conceivable considerations 
which should induce us to exceed them. What has thus far passed 
may well have taught us a wholesome if a painful lesson. Who will 
deny that our entanglements in the Soudan aro the Nemesis of 
our interference in Egypt. 

And this admission may well suggest the propriety of offering a 
few words of advice to those whom it concerns. The politicians 
who assert that,—notwithstanding tho arguments against doing 
so which can be pressed, as seems to us, with unanswerable force,— 
'.directly we found ourselves in Egypt we incurred the obligation 
bf directing the military action of the Egyptian Government in 
their relations to the Mahdi, and that by shirking this duty we have 
brought upon our heads whatever has since followed, are at least 
logioal. The same may be said of those who have, from the begin¬ 
ning, denounced Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues for interfering at 
all in the affairs of Egypt. Even Mr. Bright, who though he post- 
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poned his resignation till military effect was given to a policy which 
he had sanctioned, however little ho might approve it, occupies a far 
stronger tfnd more reasonable position than those who, having 
accepted the Egyptian policy of the Cabinet, which is to leave the 
Soudan to itself, and, if possible, Egypt to itself at tho earliest pos¬ 
sible day, but to protect the Bed Sea littoral, voto against the 
Government because of the campaign which General Graham is 
carrying on against Osman. The graphic reports of the battles 
fought are horrible reading enough. The hacking and hewing, the 
spearing and shooting of brave barbarians who aro guilty of no other 
crime than that of defending their native land at tho promptings of 
a patriotic fanaticism, may well make the blood run cold. But how¬ 
ever l'ighteous and noble this sentiment of horror, it ought not to 
blind and pervert the political judgment of those whom it animates. 
What is the object of motions like that of Mr. Labouchere’s on 
Saturday, March 15th, and what is the effect which, if they wero to 
succeed, they would have ? The Government, as Lord Hartington 
stated upon the occasion in question, can only regard them as 
equivalent to a vote of censure, and their object, plainly stated, is to 
eject Ministers from office. How are tho sentimental Radicals who, 
moved by the fervour of their indignant disgust, suffer themselves 
to enter the Ministerial lobbies, prepared to face the consequences? 
Do they really wish, as it might be inferred from their action and 
(heir attitude is tho case, to bring in a Conservative administration ? 
Unless they are prepared for this and prepared also to convict them¬ 
selves of inconsistency, their sole duty is to support tho Cabinet in 
the difficult and painful situation in which it is now placed. 

The debato on the second reading of tho Reform Bill began on 
Monday last, March 24th. Mr. Gladstone was not in his place, but, 
in his absence, Lord Hartington has discharged admirably tho duties 
of leader, and tho speech with which ho wound up the discussion 
oil tho opening night, has materially strengthened the case for the 
measure inside and outsido Parliament. The Government have 
determined not to adjourn Parliament for the Easter recess until the 
House of Commons has delivered its judgment on the principle of 
tho measure. The opposition have resolved that the discussion 
shall be protracted to the utmost limit which the ingenuity of 
obstruction can devise. Tho Conservative policy is plain enough. 
No secret is made about it by the responsible leaders of the 
party any more than by th> most erratic free-lances below tbe 
gangway. Lord Salisbury propounded his programme to an audience 
which listened to him at Lillie Bridge with undisguised impatience 
and frequent interruptions. “ Appeal to the people " was its sum 
and substance. Everything that the Tories have done and aro doing, 
VOL. xxxv. n.s. o o 
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whether at Westminster or in the country, is designed' to-precipitate 
this consummation. Thoir hope is that they may, by persisting in 
their vexatious strategy, make the dead-lock in the House of Com¬ 
mons so complete—render the conduct of public business so impossible 
—that ministers in self defence may be compelled to decree a dissolu¬ 
tion. It was with this motive that they co-operated with Mr. Labou- 
chere on Saturday, March 15th, to defeat the Government by an 
ambuscade, and that in the week following they placed every con¬ 
ceivable obstacle in the way of the naval and military estimates. 
With the same motive, too, they will strivo to protract the debate on 
the second reading of the Roform Bill. The same action on tho 
part of ministers which enabled them, in the face of the declared 
purposo and threats of tho opposition, to obtain tho necessary votes 
^in supply, will enable thorn also to take the opinion of tho House 
<$>f Commons on tho great measure of tho session before Easter. As 
tl^ey can anticipate the division with satisfaction, so they rriay look 
forward to its sequel with confidence. There is no roal discrepancy 
between the statements of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington on 
the subject of redistribution and of Irish representation. Tho Secre¬ 
tary of $tato for War, it is obvious, spoke only of redistribution 
within tixe limits of Ireland itself. Tho same, or something like tho 
same, numerical standard of representation ought, he asserted, to 
exist on both sides of St. Georgo’s Channel. But that is exactly 
tho declared opinion of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone is at 
present prudently allowing himself the brief respite from attendance 
at Westminster and late hours which his health demands. He is 
not likely regularly to resume all his official duties within the next, 
fortnight, but he will perhaps be able to make one appearance 
during the debate, and to explain to tho House, more particularly 
than ho has yet done, his .views on one aspect of the redistribution 
question. With reference to tho future, the moral and political 
effect of a decisive majority for tho Government in the division will 
prove immense. The country will perceive that Ministers have it in 
thoir power to pass tho Bill, and seeing this, will signify thoir deter¬ 
mination that it shall not be lost. Ear bo it from us to probo or 
speculate on tho intentions of the House of Lords, but it will be 
observed that tho statement that Lord Salisbury had declared his 
resolve to throw out tho measure is authoritatively denied. 

Tho retrospect of what has passed in tho House of Commons 
during the past fortnight, if it is, from ono point of view, dis¬ 
couraging is, from another, instructive ind even satisfactory. The 
obstruction which has confronted ministers is difficult to deal with 
precisely in proportion as it is veiled. Sometimes, iudoed, as on 
Tuesday, March 25tli, the obstruction has been shamelessly undis¬ 
guised sometimes the language employed by the obstructives has 
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been intemperate and violent. But for the most part, extremes df this 
kind have been avoided, and what the Tories havo principally done is 
to use at inordinate length the language of rational comment or criti¬ 
cism upon every topic that has presented itself, and to revive the same 
theme, in a slightly altered shape, again and again.' There is, how¬ 
ever, evidence to show that the country estimates these proceedings 
at their right value, that it is growing weary of them, and that it is 
conclusively, if slowly, resolving that the Government shall not be 
taunted with the reproach of a wasted session by the politicians 
who are responsible for its profitless consumption. Moreovor, 
ministers have discovered that in proportion as they act firmly, 
they can rally round them their supporters in the House of Com¬ 
mons and in the country, and that, if drastic steps are called for, the 
constituencies will justify their adoption. Each week as it passes 
will render it more clear that the English people cordially and 
unreservedly endorse the decision of the Government not to dissolve 
till the new Franchise Bill has been at least carried through tho 
House of Commons. Wo would further point out that the results 
of the Brighton, the Cambridgeshire, and tho Huntingdon elections 
point unmistakably to the expediency of this course. The Reform 
Bill has been introduced in one of the most powerful speeches ever 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone. Its text has been published, and is 
familiar to all serious students of politics, but the masses whom the 
details of legislation, and the principles underlying those details 
penetrate but slowly, will not be able to form an adequate idea of 
tho measure until it has passed the ordeal of the popular Chamber. 
An appeal to the country before the House of Commons had accepted 
the measure would be, if inevitable, a calamity; if avoidable, one of 
those blunders, conventionally spoken of as worse than crimes. 

But while a hopeful aspect and significance are not wanting to the 
parliamentary history of the last few weeks, no one can deny that the 
whole system of parliamentary government needs revision. As session 
succeeds session, tho time at the disposal of tho Government decreases. 
Supply faros badly, to the detriment both of legislators and taxpayers, 
because tho Government are not allowed sufficient leisure. Commit¬ 
tee of supply gives every opportunity to tho assailants of the Govern¬ 
ment, and a very defective opportunity to the Government itself. 
From the begining to the end of the session, the Cabinet is placed 
upon its defence. It is right, indeed, that it should be subjected to 
critioisms of tho most searching sort. What is not right and what is 
absolutely inconsistent with the effective conduct of business, is that the 
Government should bear the brunt of attack upon one set of questions 
only to be assailed, when this attack has been repelled, upon a series 
of other questions practically identical. It is easier to see the defect 
than to indicate the remedy; a remedy must be found, and found 
speedily, if the Government of^the country is to bo carried on. We 
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would hopo it may bo found in the growth of a public opinion 
hostile to the veiled obstruction, which now strikes, like a masked 
assassin, at the vital parts of constitutional administration. If that is 
to be the case, it is necessary once more to insist that ministers must, 
in tho first instance, trust to themselves. The bias of public opinion 
will always largely depend upon tho vigour of initiative put forth by 
the Government. Let ministers deal, not vindictively, but strongly 
and firmly, with tho obstructive agencies opposed to thorn, and they 
will soon create for themselves an effective ally in tho popular senti¬ 
ments of the country. 

Attacks upon the Government for their Egyptian policy have been 

diversified by attacks on the President of the Board of Trade for bis 

Merchant Shipping Bill. Yet there is reason to believe that tho 

prospects of this measure have undergone a material improvement. 

Let us sec exactly how the case stands at the present moment; and 

first it may be well briefly to recapitulate the popular arguments in 

favour of the measure. It is admitted that tho loss of life in tho 

* 

shipping trade is excessive; that it is greater than in any othor 
industry and in any other country. It is admittod also that this loss is 
due to causes which may be affected by legislation, and impartial 
authorities aro of one mind in thinking that they are largely pre- 
ventible. Again, it, is indisputable that* the existing law tends 
distinctly‘to tho relaxation of necessary precautions. Finally, there 
is the fact to be borne in mind that the law, as it is, has been con¬ 
demned by Tories as well as by Liberals, by popular feeling as well 
as by experts, by underwriters and shipowners as well as by mariners. 
Under these circumstances who can deny that some legislation is 
imperative ? It is therefore monstrous for sh : powners to present to 
this measure, or to any measure on the subject that may be intro¬ 
duced, a front of blind and uncompromising resistance. They are 
only laying up for themselves severe reprisals in the future, exciting 
public opinion against them, and challenging the introduction at 
some not remote day of a far more drastic measure. It is unworthy 
of cool-headed, clear-minded men of business to exclaim, as they 
have done, that Mr. Chamberlain's Bill embodies a charge of murder 
against them. The position taken up by tho President of tho Board 
of Trajlo is identical with that adopted by the Government in refe¬ 
rence' to tho Employers’ Liability Bill, which became law during 
the first session of the present Parliament, and tho principle involved 
in both is to a large extent the same; It is simply according to 
human nature that the more pressing tho inducement to take trouble, 
especially trouble which involves expense, the more likely is it to 
be taken unconsciously and irresistibly; employers are more careful 
to provide every security against mishap to their workmen when they 
know that they are held responsible^ hard cash for neglect. In 
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the same’ way a shipowner, who knows that if his ship goes to the 
bottom of the sea he must be a loser, or at least not a gainer, obeys a 
natural impulse when he takes pains to see that nothing is left undone, 
and that no expedient is omittod which can prevent the catastrophe. 
We venture to think that when the wholo of this episode is calmly 
reviewed in the future, the light in which it will roveal the repre¬ 
sentatives of the great shipping interests will be far from creditable. 
What happened when the measure was first introduced? The 
shippers made no attempt to impugn its principle, or to suggest 
amendments of its details. They simply vituperated the President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Chamberlain has always expressed 
himself willing and anxious to be guided by the counsel and expe¬ 
rience of the men whom his Bill affectod. His conduct during the 
progress of the Bankruptcy Bill last year was at any rate some 
guarantee that this declaration was sincere. Happily there are now 
signs that a moro reasonable spirit is coming over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
accusers. They know, as sensible men must know, if they will only 
take the trouble to reflect, that impending legislation is even worso 
for a great trade or industry than harassing legislation. They have 
perceived also the absurdity of asserting that the Bill is introduced 
with the purpose of ruining trade. The Liverpool shipowners have 
given satisfactory ovideuce of thoir disposition to consider Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. There is a basis for a perfectly harmo¬ 
nious agreement, and nothing ought to prevent such an understanding 
being arrived at. Nothing, it is certain, can excuse tho failure to 
arrive at it. Tho shipowners have their remedy in their own hands; 
let them meet tho President of the Board of Trade as they met 
M. do Lesseps, and with less trouble they will obtain perhaps a yet 
more satisfactory result. 

Few incidents of moro than usual interest or importance have 
occurred in tho history of continental Europe during the past month. 
The connection between the submission of the Merv Turcomans to 
tho Czar und the change in the relations between Germany and 
Bussia was explained in the last number of this Beview. Whether 
the mission of Bussia in Central Asia is one of military aggression or 
peaceful civilisation, she will not be prevented by any treaties or 
protocols from pursuing it. The programme she is now carrying out 
is contained in the recently publishod report which General Kaufmann 
received from Skobeleff in 1870. For tho present what chiefly fixes 
attention upon her is tho entente cordial6 at which she has arrived 
with Germany. We are now witnessing a remarkable diffusion of the 
amiable sentiments originally confined to the courts of the two nations. 
Tho German and the Bussian press no longer vie with each other in 
denouncing the statesmen of St. Petersburg and Berlin. The 
Bussian Emporor has sent a deputation, headed by his uncle, Michael 
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Nieolajewitch, to congratulate the Kaiser on the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the day when in the battle of Bar-sur-Aube, at the aide of 
Russian regiments, he obtained the Muscovite decoratioh of St. 
George. This event coincides with the announcement that the Czar 
will, in the course of next summer, visit Ems, where he will not fail 
to meet his grand-uncle the Kaiser. If this interview takes place, it 
may be regarded as cementing the friendship of the two powers, 
and as diverting the troubled stream of Russian-Panslavonic ambition 
to the more tranquil course which leads through Berlin and Ems, 
not to Constantinople and the Mediterranean, but to the Indian Sea. 

The capture by the French of Bacnish has been almost, ignored by 
Europe, and has elicited scarcely a single note of congratulation from 
the French press. The German newspapers have scarcely had a word 
to,say upon the matter. They havo, indeed, been too much occupied 
witfh what has been passing between the statesmen and potentates of 
their own country and those of Russia, as well as with affairs in Berlin. 
If the S&marck- Lasker episode does not—seen by the light of English 
parliamentary institutions—inflect much honour upon the German 
Chancellor,^ is the American House of Representatives which is chiefly 
exposed to Criticism. Either this assembly knows the mutual anta¬ 
gonism and dislike of the two men—in which case it must be charged 
with having wilfully provoked a scandal—or it was ignorant of this 
fact—in which case it lias received a warning that it would do well 
to enlargo the area of its diplomatic information. The diplomatist 
whom the United States Government has sent to Berlin, Mr. 
Sargent, is not a persona grata at the court to which he is accredited. 
If the strict law's of international etiquette was complied with he 
would be recalled, just as the American minister, Mr. Schuyler, was 
recalled from St. Petersburg and Constantinople when, in the lan¬ 
guage of the American authorities, he had “ ceased to enjoy the kindly 
sentiments of Russia and Turkey.” Yet Mr. Sargent is retained at 
Berlin notwithstanding the unmistakable antipathy shown him, and 
the assurance which Prince Bismarck recently made in the Reichstag 
as to the traditional amity of the Fatherland to tho United States. 

As regards the German Chancellor himself, he has not allowed his 
former failures to deter him from returning to his favourite schemes 
of State socialism, with a view of hoisting the social democrats and 
progressists with their own petard. Nothing is more remarkable in 
Germany, at the present moment, than the zeal with which rival 
parties and sects, political and religious, a~e manufacturing panaceas 
for the improvement of the lot of the industrial classes. Ultramon- 
tanes, Christian socialists, progressists, social democrats, Bismarck 
himself, are all working on the same lines. The Chancellor, how¬ 
ever, has a new enemy to reckon with in the shape of the fraction of 
the party which arose out of the union of the secessionists with tho 
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progressists under Eugene Richter. The members of this body call 
themselves <( liberal-minded ” on the etrength of their claiming liberty 
from every species of State interference or control. They are about 
a hundred strong, and they will unquestionably bring homo to the 
Chancellor more keenly than evor a sense of tho necessity of looking 
for support among his Ultramontane adversaries. All roads lead to 
Romo; and it is tho thick and thin adherents of Rome who will profit 
by the political dissensions of Berlin. Not unnaturally their hopes 
are high of obtaining the restitution of the Archbishops of Posen 
and Cologne. But whatever the disposition in such a matter of 
Prince Bismarck, the notorious anti-German tendencies of the two 
prelates must make such a concession impossible. 

II.—FINANCE. 

Hardly a single event of consequenco has rippled tho still surfaoe 
of the financial world during the past month. Tho occurrence 
of another of those mysterious and extraordinary disappearances of 
fraudulent debtors seemed to promise much material for gossip in 
the early days of March. But the excitement regarding Mossi’s. 
Parker never reached the height anticipated, at all events in the City. 
They and their works were unknown within its boundaries. The 
losses were supposed to fall on tho wealthy and well-born, and on 
private bankers whoso length of purse is popularly believed to bo 
great enough to enable them to endure any shook without trembling. 
A harder question, however, is raised by the numerous failuros of 
this and other descriptions which have recently taken place. Week 
after week the statistical journals publish a list of the suspensions, 
or rather of the formal bankruptcies that have occurred in tiro 
present year, and the comparison they institute with the same period 
in 1883 leads superficially to the inference that, colloquially speak¬ 
ing, almost nobody fails to pay 20s. in tho £ nowadays. The new 
bankruptcy law has reformed at a stroke the morals of the trade, and 
very soon there will be none but virtuous men to be found. 

Unhappily, this view .of tho figures is a false one. The new 
Bankruptcy Act has not diminished tho number of insolvencies, but 
merely the number of formally certified bankruptcies. It has done 
this latter at a rate which bids fair to make cases like the Parkers 
and Thomases the only ones where tho new Act will at all appear to 
come into effective operation. Men who have not already committed 
gross frauds will effect secret compositions with their creditors; and 
the majority of these “ compositions ” will be in themselves either 
direct impositions by the debtors or indirect by their bankers. Tho 
published figures of bankruptcies are, therefore, completely mis¬ 
leading, unless we take them as a measure of the extent to 
which the new law has driven the disease of insolvency inwards 
towards the heart of the body politic. It has become like that 
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wonderful complaint “ suppressed gout,” which no physician was 
ever yet known to reach. Thus, assuming that the true number of 
insolvents is the same under the new law as under the did—and 
excellent authorities estimate that, it is probably higher, for business 
is much less satisfactory now than it was a year ago—about 
fifteen hundred bankruptcies have this year been “suppressed.” 
“Arrangements ” have been effected in secret, and the insolvent trader 
probably goes on his way happier than ever.' His banker tells the 
world that he is good for the amount named in this or that letter of 
inquiry, and his credit is therefore unimpaired. He can buy from 
now producers and factors who know him not, and pay the old 
creditors with tho proceeds. 

\ It is surprising how little discussion has been caused by the 
unexpectedly large import of gold from the United States which 
tooJk place during March. That we should be able to command thoso 
imports is not surprising in the existing position, of United States 
trade. Their imports of produce have been comparatively large and 
their exports small when measured by the debts they owe in EuTopo. 
A little gold was therefore to be looked for, hut what is surprising 
about tho recent shipments is that they should have reached more 
than two millions sterling under no stronger impulse from us than 
a 31 per cent. 13ank of England rate. Evidently our power over the 
accumulated wealth of tho American Union is greater than the bulk 
of peoplo imagine, and it requires very little force of imagination to 
picture a state of business which would make this power tell with 
terrific forco upon American prosperity. One thing is obvious enough 
now*, and that is the diminished competing power of tho Union in 
European markets. While tho young colonies of Australia and the 
feverishly exploited plains of Northern India have been pouring 
their surplus grain into our markets, and, helped by the qudta of 
South American States, feeding tho peoples of Eastern Europe, the 
produco of the North American prairies has been rotting in tho 
granaries of Chicago. A variety of causes, chief among which is 
their benighted tariff, combine to beat the western farmers in tho 
race, and just as they have suffered so will the ranchman and hog- 
raisor suffer. Gold may therefore have to become once more a 
staplo of export from North America, and in that case tho economic 
changes impending within the Union ore such as no man dare 
attempt to foreshadow. Five good harvests in Europe would, 
perhaps, go far to reduce two-thirds of tho apparently prosperous 
enterprises in the United States, now carried on with English 
capital, to temporary bankruptcy. Without these, however, by the 
mere operation of extraneous competition, the reactionary wave 
whose rush these gold shipments forebode promises to go for. 

Jlfutc/, 27 , 1884 . 
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VI.—liELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 

The time has now long gone by since those who approach the question 
of tho Establishment must first turn or capture th« great fortresses 
that have been at sundry times and in divers places diligently reared 
in defence of a National Church by a long array of potent divines. 
From the noble gravity of Hooker, in the sixteenth century, and the 
shrewd reason of Warburton and Paley in the eighteenth, down to the 
practical wisdom of Chalmers, the vehemence of Arnold, the eager 
tenacity of Stanley in our own immediate day and generation, all the 
resources of ecclesiastical eloquence and logic have gone to buildup and 
to fgrtify a theory which may still impress the student of abstract polity, 
but which has a steadily and rapidly lessening relation to real affairs. 
Nor is it any more needful that the assailant of the Establishment 
should begin with the imposing pleas of somo of the most renowned of 
lay statesmen, from Burke to Mr. Gladstone, in favour of the solemn 
consecration of the commonwealth by binding it to a great ecclesiastical 
corporation, “exalting its mitred front in courts and parliaments,” and 
giving to the civil magistrate the guardianship of the settled institu¬ 
tion of religion. However gracious the ideal, it is now seon to be 
practically unattained, and for ever unattainable. As we trace back 
the course of events, the most reluctant eye sees them all tending 
uniformly and with growing momentum to tho secularisation of the 
state and the emancipation of the church. Social forces, political 
forces, intellectual forces, spiritual forces, all unite in one undoviatiug 
and indefectible direction. Attachment to tho Church of England 
as a religious society is probably deeper in tho hearts and imagina¬ 
tions of men than it has ever been. But the march of legislation for 
the last half century has faithfully registered the growth of the con¬ 
viction that the installation of the episcopal church in tho scut of 
privilege is no condition of its moral cr religious efficacy, whilo it is 
a political injustice, a social mischief, and a hindrance to the full sense 
of equal citizenship in a united community. 

VOL. XXXV. N.S. P P 
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The abstract question which has exercised so many great.and wise 
men lias lost its relevancy, because circumstances have completely 
stripped the old arguments of their aptness and their weight. • Parlia¬ 
ment may or may not have been fit a hundred years ago to control the 
discipline and the doctrines of a protestant and episcopal church, but 
the House of Commons a hundred years ago was wholly protestant and 
almost wholly episcopalian. To-day the House of Commons contains 
several Jews, a great many Presbyterians, a host of Nonconformists, 
and a host of Homan Catholics. The conditions of state supervision 
have undergone a revolution. A Church Discipline Act or a Public 
Worship Regulation Act might now bo passed by the Catholic vote or 
the Presbyterian vote or the Nonconformist vote or even by tho casting 
voto of Mr. Pradlaugh. Again, a hundred years ago, and even sixty 
years ago, no Nonconformist could, without procuring an indemnity, 
hold the most insignificant office under tho Crown. The Cabinet of 
1880 contained ^Presbyterian, a Quaker, and a Unitarian, and there 
ho some who think that we may even live to sec the Unitarian 
nominating the Archbishop of Canterbury. Even in the present 
century, if Nelson had been a Homan Catholic, he would not have 
been allowed to win Trafalgar ; the Establishment was worth calling 
an Establishment in those days. But to-day a Roman Catholic is 
Lord Chamberlain, and a Roman Catholic is Governor-General of 
India. So complete a transformation in the structure and system of 
Parliament, and Administration has reduced the theory of a state 
church to a gross farce, an unseemly mockery, and a truly repulsive 
scandal, which would have tilled the great strong champions of that 
cause, like Hooker and like Burke, with whom it was an honest and 
a solemn cause, with utter horror and dismay. 

To match the change in the character of parliament there has 
taken place a remarkable change in fixe ideas of parliament with 
respect to Church property. Even after the great reform of 1832 
the Conservative* part of tho legislature wore strong enough to 
resist even a thcorptical assertion of the right of the State to appro¬ 
priate the surplus revenues of tho Irish Church. But after the next 
reform of tho House of Commons, tho Minister of the day w T as able 
to carry a measure that not only disestablished the Church of 
Ireland, hut boldly applied the bulk of its revenues, after the satis¬ 
faction of existing interests, to secular purposes. In j| different 
spirit, hut probably, as we may one day see, with even more 
momentous consequences, a fundamental change was made in 
respect of the property of the Church in England by the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. What parlia¬ 
ment did by this vast innovation was to set aside the old and 
fundamental principle that each ecclesiastical corporation, whether 
aggregate or sole, possesses its own property, separate, distinct, 
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and inalienable, and in place of that to assume that tho Church 
at largo is ono corporation with common property, which is appli¬ 
cable to general purposes, to be dofined as parliament may think fit. 
The different and independent ecclesiastical estates were put into, the 
melting-pot and transformed into a common fund, and tho common 
fund was handed over to a board, who deal with tho distribution of 
this fund, and indirectly as a consequence of the power of the 
purse, with a vast number of other ecclesiastical matters, practi¬ 
cally at their own discretion. It is not any too much to say 
that “during the thirty years chronicled in the reports of the 
.Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they have slowly grown, from more 
builders and restorers of episcopal residences, to bo the absolute 
rulers and managers of all the secular concerns of the Church 
of England.’’ The results of this sweeping change may have been 
as useful as wc pleasq, but those churchmen and lawyers were not 
wrong who complained at tlic time that it was a‘surrender of the 
fundamental principle of the inviolability of Church property, and 
the concession to an external body of unlimited control over the 
whole destination of that property. 

Another order of facts is equally germane. Tho universal prepon¬ 
derance of the privileged sect, has shifted and swung round. The 
precise figures of tbe various bodies are not to bo obtained, but data 
arc not wanting for arriving at a conclusion that is near enough 
to the mark to satisfy a candid politician. Wo may content our¬ 
selves with the following:—In 1801 the Woslcyans had 825 
chapels or places of worship; tbe Independents had 91,4; the 
Baptists had 053. According to a parliamentary return that was 
issued last year, the five divisions of Baptists had 2,240 certified 
places of worship ; the Independents 2,000; and tho nine divisions 
of Methodists had 10,005. The gross total, therefore, of the places 
of worship of these three great bodies in 1882 was over 18,000. Tbe 
total of churches and chapels in which marriages were solemnised 
according to the rites of tho Established Church was 14,500, or only 
a thousand more than the Methodists alone. In fine, the whole 
of the non-established bodies, now including Jews, Catholics, Quakers, 
and the rest, number 21,300 of these buildings against the 14,500 
of the Established Church, or very nearly half as many again. 
When wo have made whatever adjustments may be reasonable for 
the greater accommodation in ono group of buildings, not omitting 
however tbe set-off in the fuller attendance in the other group, wc 
may well ask after all, what, in the name of common sense is to be 
made of tbe talk about a national church in the face of figures like 
these ? 

The case of Establishment in Wales will not bear stating. “ On 
one subject, in particular,” said Mr. Gladstone, not long since, “ the 
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treatment of Wales was almost barbarous. That was in regard to the 
mode in which the patronage of the Welsh Church Establishment 
was administered. English ideas and views were allowed completely 
to override the views and instincts of the whole people. The services 
of the Church were administered, for the most part, in a foreign 
tongue. The bishops, in most instances, could not speak in Welsh 
even the words of the Confirmation service.” The result of this 
system has been just what might have been expected. What the 
Establishment failed to do, voluntary effort was driven to do. We 
have it on the authority of a Welsh dignitary that the Church “has 
lost five-sixths of the ’Welsh-speaking people, and her strength sur¬ 
vive* among the English-speaking upper and middle classes. In 
1715 she was confronted by -35 Nonconformist chapels; in 1870 by 
more than 3,000. Then tho Welsh literature came almost entirely 
fropi the clergy; now it comes almost exclusively from Nonconform¬ 
ists! Again, although the landlords of Wales are mainly Churchmen, 
at least two-thirds of the political power of Wales is Nonconformist.” 
The only question is whether the proportion of members of the Esta¬ 
blishment is one in five, or in seven, or in nine. Tho best opinion is 
the last, that in Wales tho national Church counts among its adherents 
one in nino of tho nation. Lord Richard Grosvenor is not exactly an 
agitated reformer, yet even he is compelled to admit that the disesta¬ 
blishment of the Church in Wales “must come in tho near future.” 
“ It could enly be dealt with thoroughly and honestly by a Liberal 
Government,” and, indeed, a Liberal whip could hardly say less. 
“ It must and could only be dealt with by them in a truly broad 
spirit, but at the same time he could not hold out any hopes that the 
question could be dealt with during the present, or the next Parlia¬ 
ment. There was a great deal of legislation to be done, and a great 
many errors to clear off, and this quostion required great preparation, 
and must be thoroughly looked into.” “ Must go into it, you know,” 
as would have said the famous Mr. Brooke in Middlemarch, “ Must 
look it up—disestablishment capital thing up to a certain pdint— 
capital thing in the next century but one, say.” Disestablishment 
in Wales has been pretty “thoroughly looked into” already, and it 
may come in a nearer future than the whippish mind supposes. 

Scotland, unlike Wales, has at least an Establishment that in 
standards of doctrine, in church discipline, in forms of worship, and 
in language, is not alien from the opinions and habits of th° majority 
of tho population. The tics that bind it to the State are few and 
lighter than in England. The General Assembly has legislative 
powers of which Convocation has not the merest shadow. Livings are 
not saleable property. The rights of the patron are strictly limited. 
The Scotch Establishment does not seat representatives in the House 
of Lords. The amount of the endowment provided by tho State is 
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both relatively and absolutely small, probably'not amounting to 
£400,000 a year. If the scale, however, is less ample, and the 
connection less close and pervading in the Church of Scotland than 
in the. Church of England, the position of the former is even less 
defensible as entitled to exceptional favour and countenance in the 
national polity. The Free Church and the United Presbyterians are 
each of them only a degree less numerous than the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and they are not inferior to it in the union of wealth, activity, 
and public consideration. If the total annual revenues of the Scotch 
Establishment are something under £700,000, those of the Free 
Church are not far short of £600,000, whilo the United Presbyterians 
may be set down at something less than £400,000. It is evident to 
any politician that a vory slight puff of wind will suffice to overthrow 
an arrangement that lias so little to say for itself as the Church of 
Scotland. The Scotch members who pawkily put themselves down 
in Dod as “ not opposed to eventual disestablishment,” know that 
any accident might precipitate the eventual into the actual. 

The figures quoted above as to the relative numbers of the episcopal 
and the other denominations in England, have more than a merely 
numerical significance. They measure also the growth of tho claim for 
religious equality, and of the principle of religious equality in men's 
minds. Whatever may be the exact proportion of members of the Church 
of England, relatively to the united members, say, of the Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and Independent Churches, and whether the former have or 
have not a preponderance which even at the very best cannot be more 
than trifling, the dissenting communities are at all events important 
enough to make an irresistible protest against the concession of poli¬ 
tical and social supremacy to their old rival. It is not merely that the 
reduction of the parliamentary franchise has made, and will make an 
immense increase in their direct political power. That is true, and 
it is a very important fact; but it is not all. The principle of religi¬ 
ous equality when once raised by circumstances, is especially fitted to 
find its way into the plain, straightforward, and unsophisticated minds 
of the people who now by universal admission are the depositories of 
supreme political power in this country. Religious equality is a 
watchword that strikes a responsive chord, not only in the workmen 
who go to chapel, but in those who go to church, or who go nowhere. 
It fits in with the whole bent and range of their homely political 
notions. Englishmen are free as the day from venomous antipathy 
either to classes or institutions. Even their contempt for the House of 
Lords is good-natured, so long as the Lords confine themselves to 
esoapades that amuse them without doing over much hurt to other 
people. To the Church of England, as a religious community, they 
have no antipathy at all. Tho Establishment is another matter. 
They know its political history. They know that from its highest 
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officers down to its obscurest subaltorn, this great army of political 
clergy bus never lost a single great opportunity of taking the side of 
tyranny against freedom, of privilege against equality, of stagnation 
against improvement: that they wore to a man in supporting the 
king and tbe Parliament in tko attempt to suppress the liberty of tbe 
American colonics; almost to a man they hated and resisted the 
Reform Bill; they havchatcd and resisted every proposal to extend 
religious freedom and civil equality; they looked coldly on while 
other men fought the battle which drove slavery from our posses¬ 
sions ; they did not lend a linger to mitigate the inhumanity and 
atrocity of the criminal code; they spoke no word on the side of the 
common people in the great battle for cheap bread. It is no wonder 
that the active and leading minds among the workmen look with 
j&spicion and disfavour on an institution that has so unhappy a record. 

some evidence of the growth of the principle of religious equality 
wasVfurnished in the division taken during the present session on the 
question that the peers spiritual should cease to sit in the Upper 
ilouse.\ The confident vigour of the attack, the half-heartedncss of 
the defence, the silent undercurrents of feeling on both sides in the 
House, made it what may bo called one of' the most sincere exhibi¬ 
tions of the present parliament. The composition of the minority, 
including as it did many churchmen and several of the most timorous 
of the Whigs, in favour of the proposed reform, had a significance 
that could not bo mistaken. Most of tbe Ministers deliberately 
absented, themselves, not excepting those among them who.are likely 
to have most influence in the future of their party. 

Then the scandals of the traffic in livings excite more attention and 
create profounder disgust, in proportion as the constituencies become 
more popular. It is quite true that the Bishop* deplore this extra¬ 
ordinary market, as warmly and as honestly as anybody else. But. a 
Committee of tho House of Lords, presided over by the shrewd and 
practical Bishop of Peterborough, inquired into tho exercise of 
patronage ten years ago, and in spite of the abuses that they dis¬ 
covered, they reported in favour of the maintenance of the system 
which leads to them. A Bill is now before Parliament practically 
for transferring tho bulk of private patronage on certain terms to the 
governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be in fact administered by the 
Crown. But Ihe Bill is introduced by Nonconformists, will be 
opposed by tho party of privilege, and is not in the least, likely to bo 
accepted by the House of Lords. So difficult is it to introduce 
reforms into a State Church with parliamentary consent; so impos¬ 
sible to introduce them without it. 

Thero is. but an indirect connection between tho progress of the 
forces that move for disestablishment and tho movement of thought 
within the religious w r orld. Although it is not direct, yet the con- 
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nfection exists, and in considering the circumstances that are every¬ 
day forcing disestablishment on the minds of practical men, the active 
tendencies of religious thought in two opposite quarters occupy a 
prominent place. It is not for us here to expatiate on the mixed 
successes and reverses of a liberalised theology within our own gene¬ 
ration. The public has been assured on high authority that of the 
eleven thousand English clergy who one and twenty years ago sot 
their hands to a declaration in favour of certain crude notions on the 
subject of inspiration, there are probably not fifty who would now do 
it again: that the non-Pauline authorship of the Epistlo to the 
Hebrews, which thirty years ago excluded a candidate from a theolo¬ 
gical chair, is now maintained by no one of any name or fame—that 
the composite character of the Pentateuch, on which Colcnso found 
it so hard to get a hearing, is now in principle taken for certain: that 
the modification in expositions of sacred dogma has been so extensive 
that no treatise would now be written with the phraseology current 
forty years ago. “ IS o greater impression,” said Dean Stanley, as the 
sum of his stocktaking of the work of a generation, “ will have been 
loft upon this age than by those who have followed in the broad 
track opened by the great philosophic divines of the seventeenth 
century” (Addresses delivered in America, 13—14). On the other hand, 
theologians of the rival school could point just os triumphantly to the 
vast expansion in power and popularity of the doctrines and rites of 
sacerdotalism. Non nostrum tnntas eomponere lites. Doth disputants 
have plenty to show’ for their own view. Both are right th their 
contention of fact. The latitudinarian and the ritualist, tho broad 

to 

churchman and the high, tho rationaliser and the Romaniser, have 
each achieved signal victories in the practice of churches, in the 
language of pulpits, and in tho opinion of conscientious men. But 
they- have done something besides. They have strained formularies 
until they have broken asunder, they have turned ecclesiastical unity 
into an organised hypocrisy, the shrine of peace and charity has 
echoed as it never did before with the shrill slogans of incensed 
litigants, and new cracks and fissures of unprecedented meaning arc 
beginning to gape alike in the principle and the working of Esta¬ 
blishment. 

It is not necessary, and we have no taste for tho business, to 
enumerate the scandals that have distracted the Church and afflicted 
the public conscience since the passing of the Public Worship Regu¬ 
lation Act. Gibbon has described in an odious page how Julian tho 
Apostate was accustomed to invito to his palace tho loaders of the 
hostile Christian sects, that he might regale himself with the agreeable 
spectacle of their furious oncounters. In our own time on moro than 
one occasion some members of the judicial committee of the privy 
council may have bethought themselves of that edifying precedent. 
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But scandals of this sort are hardly the worst. We hove not for¬ 
gotten and cannot forget the vision of a pious and a sagacious prelate 
in the most solemn moment of* his life actively conniving at a 
Machiavellian evasion of the law of the land on the desperate chance 
of saving the peace of the Church. The suits, the contumacies, the 
imprisonments are fresh in the memories of all men. PSges stained 
with such, records as these must surely make all good men wish that 
they should close tho chapter of the political institution that, has 
caused them V> be written. Tho appointment of the Royal Com¬ 
mission in 1881 to inquire into the working of the ecclesiastical 
courts produced a lull in the raging storm. As soon as there has 
been time fully to master the Iicport, the truce will come to an end, 
the Church Union and the Church Association will once more 
rparshul their hosts in battle array, aud the whole fabric and founda¬ 
tions of the Establishment will reel under tho shock of battle within 
itsygates. 

Tihe very Report is a fresh provocation. Let us glance at one or two 
instances. The Report gives to the Bishop an absolute veto on pro¬ 
ceedings^ against a clergyman for offences in doctrine or ritual. 
Without ithe Bishop’s permission the courts will bo closed entirely 
to a layman, and he will have no right of appeal from the absolute 
decision, however great the wrong which he may conceive himself 
to have sustained. Wo do not argue this matter. We arc only 
showing that the Royal Commission brings not peace but a sword. 
Eor o is very point so good a churchman as Lord Coleridge, him¬ 
self a member of the Commission, dissents emphatically from his 
Colleagues, and declares himself to be clearly of opinion that ,£ tho 
active interference of tho Bishops to prevent the law of tho land 
being enforced against those who have deliberately broken it is 
indefensible as, • I must confess, it seems to me to bo fast becom¬ 
ing intolerable in practice.” Again, the Report transforms the 
courts of first instance, that is to say, the diocesan and provincial 
courts, into purely ecclesiastical tribunals. They are no longer to 
be presided over by a lay judge, but by the Bishops, and instead of 
Lord Penzance we are to have one of the Archbishops. How little 
this is likely to commend itself cither to the evangelical or to the 
Erastian party in the Church, may be foreseen in the criticisms made, 
not by Lord Coleridge this time, hut by Lord Penzance, upon the 
recommendation of his brother Commissioners. “ An ecclesiastic,” 
says Lord Penzance, “ is not by his training and acquirements well 
qualified for the administration of strict law. It is, I think, to be 
apprehended that a Bishop would not be* careful to follow decided 
cases, with which, perhaps, he would be little familiar; that ho 
would be apt to import into his enunciation of the law considerations 
of policy and the elasticity of discretion, .while in controversial 
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matters of doctrine there would be a startling divergence of decision 
in the different dioceses, which, by rendering the law uncertain, 
would bring it into discredit and itnpair its efficacy.” 

Let us quote one more recommendation from the Report, and then 
wc will leave it. No amount of straining could enable thfe Commis¬ 
sioners to keep a clerical defendant from falling into the hands of a 
lay and secular tribunal at last. He might escape the law as admin¬ 
istered by a sympathising bishop, but that would not prevent his 
persecutors from the right of appeal, and the constitution of the 
court of appeal has always been found the sharpest pinch of the 
whole position. According to the Report, the final court of appeal 
in ecclesiastical causes is to be a permanont body of lay judges. 
Of course this is a fatal blow to the contention of the High Church 
party that ecclesiastical offences should be tried by strictly ecclesias¬ 
tical tribunals. The sacerdotalist is to have the conformity of his 

•» 

teaching tried by a layman after all, and to see the mysteries of the 
f.iith as coldly and as boldly handled as if they were items in a 
charter-party or a policy of insurance or a deed of partnership or 
any other sublunary matter. But the Commissioners havo done 
what they could for him by insisting that every judge appointed to the 
court of appeal shall previously make a solemn declaration that li,e is 
u member of the Church of England as by law established. The 
objections to any such limitation arc obvious, and eveii from the 
point of view of the partisans of establishment, they are overwhelm¬ 
ing. It imposes a special disqualification on Nonconformist, Cholic, 
Jewish, or agnostic occupants of the judicial bench; it might exclude 
the moat competent judges from settling most important legal points; 
it leads logically to the intolerable absurdity of reserving every dis¬ 
pute about a catholic or nonconformist trust to a catholic or noncon¬ 
formist judge; and finally, it explodes the whole contention that the 
Church is identical with the nation, and brings it down from all 
pretensions as a national institution to the le v, el of a special community 
and a private sect. 

So much for the last desperate attempt to invent new bottles that 
shall hold the old wine, and to reconcile perfect spiritual freedom in 
the Church with temporal supervision by the State. If the established 
clergy insist on being freed from special secular restraints, they will 
have to abandon special secular privileges. If they are bent on 
spiritual independence, they must take with it the full consequences 
of temporal emancipation. So long as the nation secures great 
privileges to those who hold a particular set of religious opinions, 
for so long it possesses a right to see that these conditions arc 
honestly and carefully observed. So long, we may add, as English¬ 
men are Englishmen, this is a right which they are not at all likely 
to pretermit. Neither of the two great ecclesiastical factions needs 
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{,o look to Parliament for new legislative weapons wherewith to strike 
a deadlier blow at its antagonist. Parliament is hardly more likely 
t o pass another Church Discipline* Act or Public Worship Regulation 
Act, than it is to repeat the votes of 1818 and 1825 of a million and a 
half of the national money for the purpose of building episcopalian 
churches. The legislature is busier than it ever was, it is more reso¬ 
lutely averse than it ever was to meddling with ecclesiastical problems, 
and those problems themselves are more difficult and intractable than 
they have been since the era of the Civil Wars. If those churchmen 
—to use part of Chatham’s description of this great composite system 
—who hold bv the Calvinistic Articles, are too much in earnest to 
tolerate those who hold by the Popisli Liturgy; if the foundations 
of compromise on which the whole fabric of establishment was roared 
\no longer exist, then there is only ono thing for it. The privileges 
ilnust be withdrawn in order that the restraints may be removed, 
at\d tho more rapid the growth among religious men and Women of 
moKol scruple, intellectual sincerity, and spiritual earnestness, 
whetmar in Calvaniat, in Anglo-Catholic, or in Arminian, the more 
intolerable will be found tho mechanical yoke of our gross and leaden 
Erastianism. 

In this), as in so many other parts of the social and political field, 
England ifa, half unconsciously but very powerfully, influenced by the 
working out of her own problem by her kinsfolk in new worlds. 
Tha^tanvple of the children is not despised by the parent, and those 
whomegan by building on the precedents of tho old country, aro now 
repaying the precious gift by new and fruitful precedents of their 
own. Religious equality in the United Slates, whatever else it 
brings, at all events brings peace. Wow that slavery is gono, and in 
spite of the disturbances of nltramontanism as a rule politics are 
kept clear of religion. “ Muck as we have heard of the two candi¬ 
dates for the Presidency ”—so wrote a keen and a competent observer 
six or seven years ago —“ wc could not at this moment tell to what 
Church either of them belongs. Where no Church is privileged, 
there can bo no causo for jealousy. The Churches dwell side by 
side, without- disturbing the State with nuy quarrel; they are alike 
loyal to tho Government; they unite in supporting a system of 
popular education which generally includes a certain element of 
unsectarian religion; they combine for social and philanthropic 
objects; they testify by their common celebration of national thanks¬ 
givings and fasts their unity at all events as portions of the same 
Christian nation. So far as we know, controversy botween them is 
very rare; thero is more of it within the several churches between 
their own more orthodox and more liberal numbers. In none does 
it rage more violently than in the Episcopal Church, though, under 
religious equality, irreconcilable disagreement on religious questions 
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loads to secession, not to mutual lawsuits and imprisonments.” {Mr. 
Gotdmn Smith.) The same moral is drawn and the same example 
«ot by the*experience of free churches among our nearer kinsmen in 
Australia and in tko Dominion. 

The reader does not need to bo informed that noither dis¬ 
establishment nor any other known process could absolutely and 
unconditionally withdraw the affairs of the Church from liability to 
interference and control by tho law of tho land and tho secular 
courts appointed to administer that law. A free church can no more 
than a free citizen, escape the obligation to keep contracts and 
respect the civil rights of others. When a minister of the sect of 
Particular Baptists was dismissed by his congregation and violently 
excluded from his chapel by them, he indicted them for rioting, and 
they sought an injunction to restrain him from acting as their 
minister; and the court decided for the minister, on the ground 
that the trust-deeds of the chapel did not give tho congregation 
the right of dismissal. The voluntary nature of tho religious 
association could not oust the civil jurisdiction. When u 
fund was left for the benefit of “poor and holy preachers 
for the time being of Christ’s Holy Gospel,” and when a 
dispute arose among those who claimed a Bhare in the fund, 
the court might have been called upon to examine and to 
define what is, and what is not, Christ's Holy Gospel, and what 
constitutes tho preaching thereof. There was a rough but prmlcnt 
intervention by the State in the affairs of a free church when parlia¬ 
ment passed the Dissenters’ Chapels Act (7 & 8 Viet.), providing that 
usage for a period of fivo and twenty years should be conclusive 
evidence of the doctrine and worship proper to be observed in a 
meeting house, in spite of orthodox contention that such usage had 
drifted away from the original.purpose of tlio founders. Trusts for 
religious purposos may require, as unreservedly as any other, to be 
interpreted and enforced by the judges of tho land, and in that in¬ 
terpretation the judges may have to define what is, and what is not, 
the doctrine legally imposed by the constitution of a free church on 
those who claim to belong to it. Tho title to property may depend 
upon adherence to the doctrine of the Thirty-Nine Articles or the 
Apostles’ Creed, and in ease of dispute arising at any time among 
tho members of a disestablished church, tho courts might be called 
upon to examine and declare the moaning of either of' those famous 
instruments. The disputes concerning Father O’Keefe and the 
Callan Schools in 1873, raised the whole question of the relations 
between a free church and the civil power, both as j udiciary and 
executive. In the case whero the curd of Montreal refused burial to 
Guihord because when alive he hid been excommunicated, the courts 
laid it down that even in the caso of a private and voluntary rcligi- 
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ous society, resting only on a basis of consent, they, the court, were 
bound, when duo complaint was made that a member of the society 
lias been injured in any matter of a mixed spiritual and temporal 
character, to inquire into the laws and rules of the tribunal or 
authority which has inflicted the alleged injury, and to ascertain 
whether tho act complained of was in accordance with the laws and 
rules and dicipline of the Iloman Catholic Church. It is easy to sec 
how this interpretative power in Iho courts limits that boundless 
freedom and unmeasured independence which is the dream alike of 
tho purest spiritual enthusiasm and the grossest ecclesiastical arro¬ 
gance. 

Although, however, relations must in certain contingencies arise 
between the civil courts and the most voluntary religious associa- 
, Hons, those relations will not be what, they are in respect of a par¬ 
liamentary elmrcb. Various points of difference have been pointed 
out by writers on the subject. 1. For instance, the minister of a free 
clmjreh conies into court as a complainant, suing for damages on a 
breach of contract, or asking the court to forbid the breach, while 
the minister of an established church figures,as a law-breaker and 
an offender. 2. In the case of a free church, proceedings can only 
arise frpm a conflict with the authoritative tribunal of the church, 
whatever that may be: in an established church, the promoter may 
be a person practically indilferent to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and acting contrary to their wishes. lienee, “ in tho disputes of 
independent churches, the courts have at any rate in evidence the 
action of such church and the decisions of its tribunals on matters of 
discipline or doctrine, while they have no such evidence to guide or 
influence them in the ecclesiastical causes of the Established Church.” 1 
8. If the decision of a court discloses an uisuspected flaw in the 
doctrinal or disciplinary position of a free ehurch, such a church 
may easily sot to work to amend either its creed or its ordinances. 
An established church, on the other hand, is bound to accept such 
definitions and interpretations as the civil courts think it their duty 
to impose. The decision of the court can only be modified by act of 
parliament, and the high court of parliament is just as secular, as 
unspiritual, as little fitted to regulate the mysteries of faith and 
belief, as any other high court. • 

It would, as we began by saying, be waste of time to go into all 
tho abstract arguments that have been used in favour of the estab¬ 
lishment of the episcopalian body in England. Nor do some current 
considerations, professing to be urged from a practical point of view, 
deserve more attention. When a writer tells us that Voluntaryism 
cannot help “ gravitating towards wealth and numbers,” 2 we can 

fit A Summary of the Ecclesiastical Cohrts Commission's Report, by Spencer I>. 
Holland p. .301. 

(2) Disestablishment : by George Harwood, M.A., p. 331 ; a well-meaning writer, who 
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only say that such a proposition is partly unintelligible, and, so for 
as it is intelligible, is wholly untrue. Why wealth and numbers ? 
Are wealth and numbers the same‘thing ? We should have sup¬ 
posed them to be opposite to one another. In any case, is it not a 
merit that a religious system should gravitato to numbers, and is it 
not the glory both of the Nonconformist Churches here, and of the 
Catholic Churches in this country and in Ireland, that they have 
ministered to numbers apart from wealth ? Is it. a voluntary or a 
State Church that does most for the spiritual needs of the, peasantry 
of Connaught and the Irish in Liverpool ? 

One of the strongest arguments in the minds of some of the best 
of men is that if you destroy the Establishment you will leave scores 
of remote country parishes without spiritual provision. But can any¬ 
body really suppose that a nation which spends tens or hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year on all manner of missionary societies, 
will be unable to spuro out of such a purse the very moderate sum 
necessary to provide ministers for these remote flocks? Nobody can 
doubt that this is what would be done the very day after the Disendow¬ 
ing Act had received the assent of the Crown. The rate at which the 
formation of Anglican endowments is going on at the present day is 
prodigious. No less than £800,000 were spent in new church endow¬ 
ments in the single year 1873. In tho diocese of Manchester since 
the ycar 1840 we are told that nearly two millions of money havo 
been contributed to church repairs and building. In the .diocose of 
.Ripon the contribution in the samo timo was upwards of a million 
pounds. In the diocese of Liverpool we havo it on the Bishop’s 
own authority that only some five-and-twenty churches are sup¬ 
ported by public endowments, while all the rest, amounting to no 
less than seven-eighths of tho entire number, are wholly and abso¬ 
lutely supported by fees, pow-rents, offertories, and the other resources 
of a purely voluntary system. In a period of fourteen years ending 
in 1S7G voluntary religious effort contributed upwards of five 
hundred thousand pounds towards the erection and enlargement 
of churches and schools in the diocese of Durham. Between 1808 
and 1875 nearly five millions were voluntarily contributed to tho 
building of churches in newly erected ecclesiastical districts. 
When compulsory church rates were abolished, we were warned 
that the fabrics in country places would go to wreck and ruin. 
Nothing of the kind has happened, and the repairs of parish 
churches are as abundantly provided for by voluntary aid as 
they ever were by legal exaction. Twenty years ago the Bishop 
of London’s Fund was opdned, for the purpose of building and 
repairing churches and schools, and otherwise furthering tho 

wholly missfiM tho point of argument after argument, with cn hon-st gravity of which 
we do not know many similar examples. 
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parochial work of the metropolis. In that time it has amounted 
to no less than three quarters of a million sterling, entirely the fruit 
of voluntary effort and free subscription. Who can sufiposo that 
the zeal which has done so much to fill up the void in the capital, 
would be less successfully appealed to in order to prevent spiritual 
destitution in the rural districts ? 

One or two short remarks may "be made on the favourite pica for 
tho Establishment, that it secures the presence of a gentleman in 
every parish. For one thing, the fact of there being in the parish a 
person officially charged with tho duty of taking an interost in the 
humbler people is apt to make tho lay gentry far loss inclined than 
they would otherwise be to share that duty. It would, have the air, 
or they often feel that it would, of interfering with the rector’s 
\ province; und we may he quite sure that, if the layman should 
nappen to bo a dissenter or a rationalist, half tho rectors in England 
iwould resent any such active participation as impertinence. In so 
fa\ as this is true, tho advantage of having one man in every parish 
officially charged with tho performance and supervision of good 
works] is moro than counterbalanced by the check which it may put 
upon Uho active and personal friendliness of the laymen of the 
parish!, and what is still moro serious, by the diminution of their 
sense of social responsibility in the concerns of their neighbours. 
Secondly, the very fact of the Clergyman being an official, like the 
constable .or the tax-collector, actually impairs his influence. Every¬ 
body knows that in country places where the element of dissent 
happens to thrive and to bo strong, the minister of the chapel occupies 
u very different position, and a much more powerful and popular 
position, than that of the rector or the vicar. This brings us to a 
third remark, namely that the civilising agency happens as a matter 
of fact hqt to civilise. Our best authority for Jiis is to bo got from 
the eotmfcry clergy themselves, who will toll you frankly enough, 
perhaps even in language of excessive censure and needless despon¬ 
dency, the dismal tale of the barbarism of the rural poor. Heaven 
forbid that we should say that this is wholly the fault of the clergy. 
So long os the housing and the pay of the labourers remain what 
thoy are, they will corac up to no exalted standard of social being. 
This much, however, must be said, that excepting the Bishop of 
Manchester and some other men of except,ional character, too few of 
the clergy have ever shown much readiness to do anything to help 
the labourer to get better houses or better wages. Too many of 
them have boon for driving the rural reformer out of tho parish, and 
ducking the village Hampden in the village hors^pond. “In the 
rural' controversy between capital and labour,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
in words that arc not over-coloured, even if they are not studiously 
under-coloured, “ the parochial clergy have not always been ablo to 
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abstain from partisanship, and where they have been partisans, it 
has not commonly been on the side of labour. Notwithstanding 
their general and exemplary devotion" to parochial duty, this has 
tended to stimuluto a feeling in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Church. Of this sentiment I cannot measure the breadth or depth; 
but it may bo found to form a real ingredient in the general 
question.” Undoubtedly it may, and it will. 

Wo see the consequences. Ur. Jessop, whose remarkable papers on 
tho real condition of our English Arcady have attracted so much 
attention, tells us of the “ blatant tirades of the Arpadian against tho 
Church,” how unmeasured the language, how “ furious tho cruelty 
of hate with which he seems to hurl himself body and soul against 
tlic parsons.” Whatever the secret may be, tho fact is certain that 
the only writing in England that ;imitates in the intensity of 
its bitter passion the invective of the Irish nationalist press against 
the landlords is to be found in the references in the organ of the 
agricultural labourers to the clergy of the established church. 

A word must he said on another favourite plea for establishment 
as establishment, namely that it is a security for an expansive, 
liberal, and tolerant way of thinking on the most important of sub' 
jects. One very plain answer to this argument is, that when the 
Episcopalian sect becomes u private church, there is no reason why 
the teachers of this broad and liberal theology should not be just as 
free to find a congregation sympathising with their views they arc 
now. Are our people so fanatical and narrow that they cannot be 
trusted to encourage liberality and moderation of view when they 
have the opportunity ? The point and essence of Etate control is 
that it is lay control. Parliamentary control is only valued from 
this point of view, because it represents the common senso of the aver¬ 
age lay mind, but why should tho average lay mind be less tolerant, 
less open, less enlightened, or less sensible, in a disestablished than 
in an established church? As a matter of fact and plain observa¬ 
tion, for every conspicuous theological liberal within the establish¬ 
ment, we will undertake to name a conspicuous theological liberal 
among the ministers of dissent. It is public opinion that protects 
men of this stamp, and public opinion is more powerful, not less 
powerful, in voluntaiy churches than in stereotyped stato churches. 
Finally, do not let us forget how many broad churchmen have, 
in order to remain where they are, and in order to justify this 
panegyric on the establishment on tho ground of its mild tolerance, 
to strain their consciences and sophisticate their understandings 
by signing articles and fbrmularies which they either do not 
believe at all, or else only believe by the help of unnatural inter¬ 
pretations which it is outside of our present province to describe 
as they deserve. Let all men be free to move in these spiritual 
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things as they will. But lot us be honest, And if we are honest, 
whether Dissenters, or Catholics, or Anglicans, or Rationalists, can 
we help seeing that these evasions, these non-natural interpretations, 
these queer intellectual tricks, aro u debasement of all that honest 
men most value, and a source of inevitable demoralisation alike to 
those who dupe and those who are duped. 

It. 

Some seven years ago the outlines of a scheme of disestablishment 
and disendowment were drawn up, with a view of giving to the dis¬ 
cussion a more precise and practical shape. The suggestions were 
framed with great care and after deliberations that extended over 
three years. Men of recognised emuienco in various schools of 
thought and various walks of life took a part in the work. Politicians 
and divines, learned lawyers and hurdheaded men of affairs, orthodox 
and heterodox, gave time and thought to the project. The result 
could of course be no more than a rough draft, provisionally and 
tentatively shaped, but as the only attempt of the kind, the sketch 
that was given to the public in 1877 is of real importance and well 
deserves attention. At the tirao it may be said to have missed fire, 
for the intelligible reason that the Eastern Question at this very 
moment hurst out in full conflagration. The English public threw 
itself into the controversies arising out of tlio war between Russia 
and Turkey with a passionate interest that was natural enough 
under circumstances so dangerous, but it effectually displaced all 
other subjects of less immediate urgeney. Still tbe work that had 
been done remained. The pains that had been taken with the 
scheme were not thrown away. Whenever the topics of disestablish¬ 
ment and disendowment are discussed in a pract icul manner, and apart 
from the mere speculative generalities of the question, the disputants 
will, if they are wise, have these suggestions in their minds. It will 
be enough for our purpose hero to reproduce some of their principal 
features. 1 Nobody would pretend that they overcome all difficulties, 
or dream that they are in every detail minutely practicable. To 
some they will appear too lenient to privilege, too scrupulous towards 
vested abuses, too tender of doubtful rights. However that may be, 
tho least that can be said for them is that they point where the 
difficulties lie, and direct us to the quarters where the problem will 
demand most resolution and most skill. 

The legislative process of disestablishment, whenevor parliament 
shall be culled upon to tuko up the task, offers few difficulties. It is 
not disestablishment but disendowment that will perplex opinion, 


(1) They were presented, hy the way, to the renders of the Fortnightly Fcritw in & 
paper hy Dr. Ciosskey, of Birmingham, in the number for Juno, 1877. 
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will open-vast gulfs of controversy, and will try statesmanship by an 
almost unexampled ordeal. It is computed that the settled revenues 
of the oYdained servants of the Establishment are not much, if any, 
below, six millions sterling per annum. If disendowment were to 
be conducted on the same rules of equity and liberality as were 
adopted in the case of the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone has made 
put (May 16,1873) that “ between life incomes, private endowments, 
and the valup of fabrics and advowsons, something like £00,000,000 
sterling would have to be given in the process of disestablishment to 
the ministers, members, and patrons of the Church of England.” 
That would indeed be a sovereign triumph of injustice, and a political 
catastrophe .of unmeasured magnitude. 

Disestablishment, as we have said, may pretty safely be left 
to follow the precedent of the year 1869. The measure of 1869 
enacted that, on and after the first day of January, 1871, the union 
created by act of parliament between the churches of England and 
Ireland should be dissolved, and that “ the said church of Ireland 
should cease to be established by law.” Every ecclesiastical cor¬ 
poration, whether solo or aggregate, was dissolved. The jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts was made to cease, and the ecclesiastical 
law of Ireland was repealed. Irish bishops wore removed from the 
House of Lords, and no new appointments to offices in the Church 
were to be mado after tho passing of the Act. So simple were the 
provisions required for the mere transformation of a state church 
into a free church. 

The disposal of the property of this great corporation involved 
problems of very different dimensions. They were solved in the 
manner following. Three commissioners wore appointed, and in 
them all the property of the church of whatever kind was vested. 
A Church Body, to be incorporated by royal charter, was authorised 
and was recognised. To this Church Body the commissioners were 
directed to pay half a million of monoy in compensation for private 
endowments. To it also were transferred churches, parsonages, and 
glebes. Disestablished ecclesiastics, from archbishop to curate, ■were 
to receive their former incomes, not only so long as they lived, but 
on the condition that they continued to discharge such duties as they 
had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties as might be sub¬ 
stituted for them, with their own consent, and that of the new- 
representative body. These annuities were subject to commutation, 
but a peculiarity of tho Act was that it made commutation a transac¬ 
tion, not between the compounding clergyman and tho State, repre¬ 
sented by the Commissioners, but between him and the Church 
Body. An inducement, moreover, was held out to general commu¬ 
tation, on a large scale, in tho shape of a bonus of 12 per cent, on 
the commutation money, if three-fourths of the whole number in. 

VOL. xxxv. n.s. q a 
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any diocese commuted. Into the abuses and scandals that.were the 
exceedingly unspiritual fruit of these provisions wo need not enter. 
They furnished a savoury mess for the cynic of the period. It is 
enough here to say that the chief precedent in the Irish Act to be 
most avoided in an English Act was the re-creation and ro-endow- 
ment of that church which was supposed to have been dissolved into 
its original and constituent atoms. Hence one of the cardinal pleas 
in the outline of 1877 turned upon the fact that, whatever the 
Church of England may be ecclesiastically, it is not ono great corpora¬ 
tion, holding property and exercising authority as such, hut consists 
of a number of corporations. This is of vital importance, in spite of 
the blow that, as we have seen, was dealt to it by a sidewind in the 
statutes appointing the ecclesiastical commissioners. The Bishop of 
Manchester described the state of the case with as perfect precision 
us if he had been a lawyer instead of an ecclesiastic. “Materially 
und legally speaking/’ ho said, “ there is no such thing -as the 
Church of England. There is an aggregation of corporations solo 
which have certain churches vested in them, but no body of the 
Church of England is in possession of the land. I as a bishop of 
England nm a corporation sole, and I get a cortain incomo which is 
secured to me by law. Every rector or vicar is in the same way a 
corporation sole, and each has his incomo secured ; hut the Church, 
as an aggregation of these corporations solo, has no property.” 

Starling, from these recognised principles, the authors of the 
scheme that we are now describing laid it down that, though an 
Episcopal Church may afterwards be organised on a different basis, 
when disestablishment is determined on, there will be no body haring 
a legal existoneo capable of either claiming or receiving compensation. 
Only the bishops, clergy, and other individuals having, by virtue of 
their office, a special beneficiary interest in the ‘Establishment, 
together with the owners of advowsons and next presentations, will 
be entitled to compensation on its abolition. While, of course, no 
legal impediments would prevent Episcopalians from organising 
themselves, and managing their own affairs with the same freedom 
as is given to all other religious communities, no facilities would be 
granted that would result in the revival of a privileged ecclesiastical 
body. Compensation would be given to individuals. All the holders 
of ecclesiastical office in the Establishment would he released from 
obligation to the State to discharge their present duties, and Ihey 
would be dealt with in the same way as other public officials whose 
services arc no longer required by the State. In fixing the com¬ 
pensation to be paid to individuals, regard might equitably be had 
to the fact, that tlicir further services would, eo far as the State is 
concerned, he no longer required. They will have been deprived 
of offices held by a secure tenure, and will he entitled to compensa- 
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tion for such deprivation. But they will be free to contract any 
obligations, in connection with an Episcopal or any other Church 
organised by voluntary arrangements. The scheme briefly 
mentioned some of tho principles that might regulate compensa¬ 
tion, but into these we need not enter. Commutation was 
recognised as an expedient to which resort might bo bad with 
advantage both to the State and the parties, and no doubt 
the thought was not absent from counsellors, who may bo taken 
to have united to their other qualities a touch of tho wisdom 
of tho serpent, that this was a feature that might conciliate some 
hostile prepossessions. The commutation, as they suggested, might 
be effected by the payment of cither a capital sum, or of an annuity 
for life. Tho objection naturally occurs that the general commuta¬ 
tion of the clerical annuities would require funds far in excess of 
those at first derivable from tho ecclesiastical property available 
for the purpose. This difficulty was met by suggesting an issue 
of bonds for the payment of the annuities due to individuals, and 
legalisation of the sale or transfer of such bonds. This would 
place the annuitants in an advantageous position, and relievo the 
State from any financial embarrassment. It need not be said 
that the clergy would be at liberty to hand over to any church 
they might select the amounts which they might receive from 
commutation; but it would, in that case, be in the nature of a 
private transaction, and involve no responsibility on the part of 
the State. 

Ought private patrons to receive compensation ? No doubt private 
patronage is a sacred trust, and in its original purpose and destina¬ 
tion not a piece of property. But the legislature has sanctioned the 
sale of advowsons in more than one enactment. For instance, since 
1863, more than a quarter of a million of money has been paid by the 
purchasers of small livings sold under the Augmentation Act. It 
would be impossible now to deny compensation for the deprivation 
of what was acquired with full parliamentary sanction. The Act of 
1874 giving to congregations in Scotland the right of choosing 
ministers, compensated the patrons by a sum. not exceeding a year’s 
stipend in amount, to bo raised in the shape of four'annual sums to 
be deducted from the minister’s stipend. 

We now come to the great question of the fabrics and'endowmenfs. 
What disposal might the legislature he expected to make of the 
great mass of property now devoted to ecclesiastical uses? Tho 
authors of tho Scheme at once recognised a fundamental difference 
in the character of this property, and they drew a sharp dividing 
lino of treatment to correspond to this difference in the nature of the 
objects dealt with. Strictly speaking, there is no doubt but that 
ancient and modern buildings, as well as all endowments, now appro- 

Q u 2 
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priatod to tho uso of the National Church must be regarded as national 
property, at the disposal of the State. “ The property of the Church," 
said Lord Palmerston in 1856, “ is the property of the State."' It 
is not merely that the Legislature} may pass laws affecting it, as it 
may pass what laws it pleases affecting the private property of indi¬ 
viduals. The position is much more than that, and quite different 
from that. Church property is not the property of private individuals 
at all, nor of groups of private individuals, though they may have life 
interests. It is the property of the nation as a whole, and the State 
is perfectly within its rights, if the Legislature shall think fit, in 
diverting every shilling of Church property to secular uses, from the 
lands with which Edward tho Confessor endowed the Abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster, down to tho last sovereign subscribed to 
build a church in a destitute district. The church that was built 
yestorday by the pious munificence of a man still alive, is in law us 
much a piece of national property as St. Paul’s Cathedral or the 
Tower, and Parliament is not bound to pay any respect whatever to 
the wishes or intentions of the founder, whose voluntary generosity 
has placed his hopes and his design at the mercy of tho State. But 
though there is no difference in principle, in logic, or in legality, 
between ancient fabrics and endowments and modern, it would 
seriously jar upon right feeling to treat them in an identical manner. 
Wo have not before us the precise terms of the Baird Trust, but sup¬ 
posing that the half million given by Mr. Baird was given directly 
to the Church of Scotland, there would be an invincible reluctance 
to using that fund for roads, bridges, and other secular objects—in 
this generation, at any rate. It was necessary, then, to fix a 
date that should divide ancient from modern. Tho year selected 
was 1818, tho date of the first Church Building Act. Churches 
anterior to .1818 were to be deemed ancient, and dealt with in one 
way; those subsequent to 1818 were called modern, and were 
dealt with in another way. It was proposed that ancient churches 
should be vested in a, parochial board, to be elected by the rate¬ 
payers. This board should have power to deal with them for the 
general benefit of the parishioners, in such ways as it may determine. 
In many cases the parish churches would be let at a nominal or 
other rent to episcopalians; in some, if not in many, it would be 
used by one sect at one hour, and by anothor at another hour. It is 
possible that under certain circumstances the board would s'cll the 
fabric out and out to the episcopalian or other religious body. It is, 
also, conceivable that it might be used for secular purposes of a 
public kind, as meeting-houses are, and "churches have been before 
now ; and some people have cried out that this would be a shocking 
desecration. We need only poim out that such desecration could 
not take place without tho consent of the parishioners, and if they 
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should be;willing to consent, then this shooking part of desecration 
would have already taken place in their minds and consciences, and 
the real*part of the mischief at which establishmentarians profess 
alarm would already have been wrought. 

In reference to churches erected after 1818, which have been built 
at the sole expense of any person who may he living at the date of 
disestablishment, the suggestion was that they should, on his applica¬ 
tion, be vested in him, or in such persons as he may appoint. 
Churches (other than parochial churches which have been rebuilt) 
erected after 1818, by means of voluntary subscriptions exclusively, 
were to become the property of the existing congregations, and be 
held in trust for their use. If, within a given time, such churches 
bo not accepted on behalf of the congregations, they should vest in 
the parochial board, and be dealt with as ancient churches. Churches 
built after 1818, which have been erected partly by subscriptions, 
and partly from parliamentary grants and other public sources, were 
in like maimer to be offered to the congregations; but tho amount 
so derived from public sources was to be a charge upon tho building, 
to be paid, or redeemed, in accordance with regulations made by 
commissioners under the Disestablishment Act. 

There was less perplexity in considering the destiny of those sublimo 
monuments which are tho pride and glory of the land, which com¬ 
mand the awe and move the admiration of churchmen, nonconformist, 
and rationalist all alike, which delight the eye, solemnise the spirit, 
and nourish all those associations that hind us in the indissoluble 
bonds of perpetual citizenship to great men and our fathers that 
begat us. The cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings 
of like magnitude and history, could only pass under the control of 
the nation, and be held, maintained, and administered for such uses 
as Parliament might from timo to time determine, and under direct 
and special responsibility to the national government, as distinguished 
from any lesser authority, whether parochial or sectarian. 1 Dean 
Stanley imputed to the authors of the scheme an intention to sever all 
connection between these mighty fanes and the offices of religion. 

“ The Abbey,” he said, “ might in that case continue as a venerable 

(1) The Cathedral Statutes Bill which passed tho House of Lords last sos'sion but 
dropped in the Commons, waB an illustration of tho efforts of tho churchmen to dena¬ 
tionalise these fabrics. It proposed to give to a special Committee of tho Privy 
Council power to sottlo draft statues for any cathedral. Tho Committee was to consist 
first of the two Archbishops and tho Bishop of London, the President of the Council, 
and the Lord Chancellor for the timo being; thou of four other members to ho appointed 
by the Crown, and the quorum of five must include at least two bishops. It was farther 
expressly provided that all the lay members shall he “members of the Church of 
England.” But the Cathedrals arc national property. On what ground aro national 
representatives to be excluded from a voice in their guardianship, unless they belong to 
tho episcopalian body P If any change is immediately required, let the care of the 
Cathedrals be given to the First Commissioner of Works, on tho principle already acted 
upon in Scotland. 
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monument, like the round towers of Ireland, or the mounds in the 
American wilderness, but it would cease to bo filled with that glow of 
historical and reb'gious life which through its long history has dis¬ 
tinguished it from a mere Walhalla or museum.” Tho irony was mis¬ 
placed. So long as the glow of religious life burns in the breast of 
tho English nation, there is no reason why Parliament should dis¬ 
sociate the great pile from the offices which first sanctified it, though 
there might well be more of that variety and comprehension in the 
daily use of sucli fabrics, of which Stanley himself in his administra¬ 
tion at "Westminster amiably tried to set the first faint example. 

The doubtful point in the above proposals is obvious. It lies in the 
transfer of the raodorn fabrics to the existing congregations. What 
is the congregation ? If you define it as all the habitual communicants, 
for instance, it will be too narrow. Any other definition seems equally 
to make it loo wide. In tho Scottish Church Patronage Act, the 
electors consist of communicants and adherents. The sharper and 
jneue numerous subdivisions in the Anglican fold might demand 
something more definite. Without labouring the matter, the authors 
of the scheme trusted to the assurance of the lawyers that the difficulty 
of giving a legal description of a congregation is not insuperable, 
any moro than is that of determining tho modes in which property 
may he held on its behalf. In fact, there are precedents both in our 
own statute book, and in the law of various American States. 1 

Supposing, however, that, these technical difficulties were overcome, 
a deeper class of objections remained behind. “ Your proposal,” it 
might be contended, “ recognises only the existence and the interests 
of congregations. You ignore tho Church. You forget the union 
and association which are of tho essence of tho Church. You divide 
tho seamless vesture into an indefinite number of incongruous and 
fortuitous shreds.” To this tho Liberatiouists retort in sober 
language :—“ Who aro most concerned in the matter—the persons 
who have boon accustomed to worship in the churches, and have 
had the benefits of the endowments hitherto, or a vague, intan¬ 
gible body designated ‘the Church?’ In the Act of Disestablish¬ 
ment it will be tho duty of the State, not to legislate in tho interest 
of tho Church of England, or of any Church, but to mako compensa¬ 
tions and concessions in the way which will beat prevent the infliction 
of injustice and loss where they will be palpably and directly felt. It 
would do this by giving liberty of choice and action to the congrega¬ 
tions of Episcopalians, for whose uses the Churches and the endow¬ 
ments exist. On the other hand, the greatest possible disservice 

(1) In the ‘‘ Practical Suggestions” we are referred to the following: — 1, The 
Statutes (63 to 01)) of tho disestablished Church in Ireland; 2, Tho Statute Law of 
various American Staten (see Tyler's American Ecclesiastical Law, 1806, vol. i., p. GO) ; 
3, Tho Act for abolishing Patronage in the Chinch of Scotland, 1870; 4, the Compulsory 
Chinch-Rate Abolition Act, 18G8 (S r. 10). 
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might be dono to them by handing over the property created for their 
use to an institution to which they might not wish to belong, tfr to 
some of the regulations of which they might strongly object.” 

“ Our method,” the Liberationists went on to argue, ** would not 
prevent tho congregations from uniting themselves with an Episcopal 
Church, constituted by voluntary arrangement, -and even trans¬ 
ferring to a representative Church body the property placed at their 
disposal by Parliament. Such transactions, however, should bo 
transactions between the congregations and the Church, and not 
between the Church and Parliament. The Legislature has no right 
to assume that all Episcopalians will, throughout all time, constitute 
but one Church ; neither ought it, eithor by bribes or by legal com¬ 
pulsion, continue to bind the Church of England together as it now 
does by the still more cohesive forces of an Establishment. It will 
be seen that these suggestions, while they would leave a considerable 
amount of Church property in the hands of Episcopalians, recognise 
the right of congregations, and of the inhabitants of particular 
localities, to determine for themselves their future ecclesiastical 
relationships.” 

.Not much need be said of the minor details of the scheme. There 
is the question, for instance, of the parsonages and the glebes. The 
authors had the good sense to perceive and admit that any proposal 
to eject the inmates of all the parsonages in the country—with what¬ 
ever compensation—would be regarded as an intolerably harsh pro¬ 
ceeding. The hardship and tbo odium would, as the projectors sug¬ 
gested, be avoided, and time be afforded for making changes without 
personal inconvenience, by allowing the existing incumbents to occupy 
their parsonages so long as they continue to bo ministers of the 
churches in which they now officiate ; of course, on payment of rent. 
Whether an incumbent should continue as minister of the church in 
which he was officiating at the time of disestablishment would depend 
on the arrangements made by the congregation, either acting as 
such, or in connection with any religious organisation with which it 
might determine to connect itself. 

Th'e weak point of the project will not escape those in whom all 
other views of disestablishment are overpowered by their dread and 
suspicion of a great ecclesiastical corporation, endowed with vast 
revenues, animated by a rigorous spirit of discipline, and uncontrolled 
by tho moderating hand of ueuti'al authority. The project assumes 
that the disestablished church will divide itself into an indefinite 
number of groups. We must, however, remember that the church 
will still bo episcopal and* not congregational, and that episcopacy, 
especially where it has such deep traditional roots and so ancient an 
organization as in England, is essentially a system of centralisation. 
On the other hand, wo are more likely than not, even under the 
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episcopal system, to have at least two of these great associations. 
The High Churchman and the Low Churchman will not receive 
their liberty for nothing. It is even possible that their struggles 
may ultimately load to the best solution of the difficulties of dis- 
endowment. The case of the Clergy Reserves in Canada was on a 
small scale, but it is interesting. By the Canada Act of 1791 one- 
seventh of the ungranted lands of the Colony was set apart for the 
support of the Protestant clergy. In 1840, it was decreed that the 
lands should be sold, and the proceeds applied to the endowment of 
the clergy of different denominations. The clergy of the national 
churches of England and Scotland received what was thought by 
other denominations more than their share. Then there arose up a 
political party of a Radical persuasion, who wore called Clear-Grits, 
and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisation of the Clergy 
Reserves as the best and shortest way out of the confusion. The ci y 
caught the growing sentiment of the time, it earned all before it, 
and the Reserves were at length duly and legally secularised. 

Meanwhile, the movement of opinion cannot but continue. No¬ 
body can believe that the people of this country will look composedly 
on while the air is being seven times heated by'ecclesiastical litiga¬ 
tion, by suits and cross-suits, by angry prosecutions and angrier 
retaliations. Attempts will again be made on both sides to invoke 
the interference of parliament. But in such ease parliament will be 
as slow to meddle as it has been before now. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the House of Commons put out of the Prayer Book certain matter 
which the Bishops would fain have bad in. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury sent for a stout Puritan member, and asked him how this 
had come to pass. “ ‘ Surely, Sir/ said I, * because we were so occu¬ 
pied in other matters that we had no timo to examine them, how they 
agreed with the word of God! ’ ‘ What! ’ said he, ‘ Surely you mis- 

tako the matter : you will refer yourselves solely to us therein ! ’ ‘ No ! 
by the faith I hear to God/ said I, ‘ we will pass nothing before we 
understand what it is ; for that were but to make you popes ; make 
you popes who list/ said I, ‘for wo will make you none/ And 
sure, Mr. Speaker, the speech seemed to me to be a pope-like speech, 
and I fear lest our bishops do attribute this of the Pope’s canons 
unto themselves, Papa non potest crrarc.” If the legislature cannot, 
will not, and ought not itself, to settle the disputes of the church, 
and if it cannot, will not, and ought not to leave one section of the 
church to settle them for itself at the expense of another, so long as 
it is a church by law established, then it is clear that the third 
course is the only one left, namely to ••‘-xpose the distracted com¬ 
munity to the pacifying and fortifying influence of complete spiritual 
freedom. 
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Of all countries in the world Russia and England are probably the 
two which would benefit most by a clear and friendly understandings 
with eaoh other. Our interest in Continental politics mainly arises 
from their bearing on our occupation of India; and the only Power 
which is in a position or has any motive to menace us in India is 
Russia, So that a good understanding with Russia would not only rid 
us of our most formidable adversary, but would also secure us agaiust 
dangers elsewhere. The failure of the mutiny of 1857 has demon¬ 
strated the inability of the natives of India to throw off our rule 
without the co-operation of some external Power. Their own anti¬ 
pathies of race, religion, interests and aspirations, will never let them 
all combine against us, and will always prevent a combination suf¬ 
ficiently formidable to give promise of success without the aid of 
some great European Power. But Russia is the only European 
Power which, to the vision of ordinary intelligence, can have any 
motive urgent enough to run the risk of a ruinous war with England. 
It is conceivable indeed that some high-handed policy in Egypt, 
such as the forcible annexation of that country, might exasperate 
France even to the verge of war; and a French Government on the 
verge of war has seldom been able to draw back. But it is hardly 
conceivable that any English Government could be guilty of such 
suicidal folly. So that, from a purely British interest point of view, 
Russia is the Power with which we have chiefly to reckon. 

Now one of the first conditions of a good understanding between 
nations is an accurate knowledge of each other. My owi} belief is 
—and I have at different times had fair opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on the subject—that those who give direction and shape 
to the policy of Russia have a better appreciation of the feelings, 
aims, and resources of this country, than those who guide the desti¬ 
nies of our country have of the material resources and social and 
political forces of Russia. It may be that our leading statesmen are 
as well informed on such matters as the leading statesmen of Russia. 
But our leading statesmen are sometimes at the mercy, of influences 
which may hurry them into rash enterprises before there is time for 
reflection, while the statesmen of Russia, in matters of foreign policy, 
are comparatively free to examino all questions with deliberation. 
Occasions will occur to thef memory of all of us when tho House of 
Commons has, both in foreign and domestic affairs, done in passion 
or in panic what cooler reflection has condemned, and what better 
knowledge would have prevented. That is one of the penalties 
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which a nation must pay for the countervailing advantages of popular 
government; and the corollary surely is that every contribution, 
however meagre and humble, towards our better knowledge of 
Russia, must be a service not only to humanity and civilisation, but 
to the vital interests of Great Britain as well. 

I have just returned from a visit to Russia twenty years after a 
•sojourn of some duration there. The interval is sufficiently long to 
furnish evidence of the direction in which Russia is moving, and of 
the rate of progress of the movement. What is her condition now 
as compared with then in regard to internal development and 
external policy P It seems to be the settled belief of some politicians 
and publicists in this country that Russia is financially on, the verge 
of bankruptcy, and socially on the threshold of an anarchic revolu¬ 
tion. Certainly the finances of Russia arc in a bad condition ; and 
Nihilism is a formidable fact, and a still more formidublo symptom. 
But neither the financial embarrassment of Russia nor the oanker of 
Nihilism is beyond the skill of provident and courageous statesman¬ 
ship. It is indeed absurd to describe Russia as being financially in 
a desperate strait. To restore her financial equilibrium, and even 
to turn deficits into surpluses, nothing more is needed than a financier 
of the first rank instead of the narrow-minded men who have of late 
years beon in charge of her exchequer. Let us look at a few facts 
bearing on this subject. 

The railway system of Russia may almost be said to date from the 
reign of the late Emperor Alexander. When ho eamc to the throne 
tho whole Empire of Russia had only 700 miles of railway. 8he has 
now nearly 1 o,000 miles. That indicates an iinmenso progress when we 
find that England, which had such a long start of Russia, has only 
about 10,000 miles, and France a little over lfi.000 miles. Of course 
it may be said that tho Russian railways are not .->o profitable as English 
railways; and that is true if we estimate profits by direct cash returns 
alone. But the railways of Russia have been indirectly an immense 
source of profit to ber. In the carriage of soldiers and war material 
alone the saving has been enormous. An idea of that single item of 
profit may be got from the fact that, in the year 1875, every round 
shot sent to Tashkend cost £X in transport alone. The Crimean war 
might have had a different result, and its cost in men and money 
would certainly have been immensely smaller, if Russia had then 
possessed her present network of railways. Nor are the reduction 
of her military expenditure and the addition to her military strength 
the only indirect profit which Russia derives from tho development of 
her railway system. It has enabled her'to export a vast quantity of 
various product s which till then had lain buried or but partially utilised 
owing to the difficulty of transport. Russian exports have doubled 
since I8G8, and the increase has borne a relative ratio to the develop- 
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meat of railways. Let us take a few examples. . In 1876 the 
exports in alcohol were 1,367,000 puds (36*08 lbs. avoirdupois), 
yielding'2,355,000 roubles, against 1,760,000 puds in 1877, yielding 
4,425,000 roubles. In 1876 the export of flax yielded 32,850,000 
roubles; in 1877 it amounted to 63,180,000 roubles. In 1876 the 
export of h'emp"yielded 9,349,000 roubles, against 15,467,000 roubles 
in 1877. The exports in timber, cattle, cereals, tallow, and wool 
have increased in like proportions. But in some of these items there 
has been a falling-off of late, for reasons to be presently explained. 
One branch of export trade—eggs—may bo said to have been created 
by the railways. In 1876 there were 54,000,000 eggs exported, 
against 109,000,000,in 1877. In fine, the export trade of Russia in 
Europe in 1877 exceeded that of 1876 by 129,000,000 roubles, and 
that increase is mainly accounted for by the outlet afforded through 
enlarged railway communication. What is now urgently needed is 
branch lines to connect the main arteries, and better provision at 
the junctions for tho storage of goods, and for grain especially, in 
tnnuitn. 

The public debt of Russia is large, but not nearly so largo, con¬ 
sidering her vast undeveloped resources, as that of several European 
Powers. A few years of tranquility at home and abroad, coupled 
with a properly revised system of tariffs, an improved system of 
taxation, and the opening out of the country by means of railways, 
would make tho credit of Russia as good as that of any. country in 
the world. But nothing can be more short-sighted than her present 
management of her resources and finances. 

•There is no country in tho world which would derive more benefit 
from the adoption of a free-trade policy than Russia; none to which 
a policy of protection could bo more injurious. Trade cannot be 
maintained and mado prosperous by artificial devices. For -whenever 
a trade that would otherwise perish is upheld by artificial con¬ 
trivances, capital is thereby turned into a channel less productive 
than some others into which it would naturally have found its way; 
the particular industry is fostered at the cost of tho body politic, 
and in the long run both suffer : the parasite impoverishes the life 
on which it feeds, and itself must in duo time begin to languish 
in consequence. This economic law is now verifying itself in 
Russia. In his recent financial statement M. Bunge expresses some 
uneasiness at the stagnation which has begun to paralyse the corn 
trade and the manufacturing industries of Russia. And ho suggests 
us its cause the reduction of prices for Russian wheat by reason of 
the competition of the United States, Canada, and India. These, no 
doubt, are factors in the case—India probably being the most potent 
one. The stagnation in the corn trade, on the other hand, has reacted 
prejudicially on manufacturers, for the impoverished landowners and 
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farmers bought less than they had been wont to buy. 'There has 
thus been a glut both in the corn trade and State-protected industries. 
But the Financo Minister’s explanation is inadequate. Russia could 
hold her own in competition with America and India if b,ettor means 
of communication were provided, and there were no State interference 
with the ordinary laws of demand and supply. A single illustration 
will show how injuriously the present system works. Customs duties 
are now so high in Russia that they are beginning to damage seriously 
that source of revenue. Russian politicians, like our own fair-trade 
advocates, imagine that the diminution of imports must necessarily 
mean the increase of oxports, and consequently the increase of 
national property. But see how it works! Ships which arrived in 
Russian ports laden with foreign goods now arrive in ballast; hence 
they are obliged to charge higher freights for Russian exports ; and 
thus the discouragement of imports, so far from stimulating the 
export trade, is actually damaging it. It is not, therefore, the com¬ 
petition of other countries which alone, or chiefly, has paralysed 
some important branches of tho export trade of Russia, but compe¬ 
tition plus her vicious system of customs duties. And what is the 
remedy of the Minister of Finance for the evil which he deplores ? 
He promises further help to native industry by new customs duties, 
and thinks that the wisdom of that policy is proved by the fact that, 
since 1882, the existing customs duties have caused exports to exceed 
imports by. 27,000,000 roubles! The new duties are to be levied 
on coal brought to the Black Sea ports (chiefly in British ships), on 
cast iron, and on hides suitable for boot-soles. The Russian coal 
which is thus to bo protected is fur inferior to English coal, and so 
is the iron. The Black Sea ports, however, have so energetically 
opposed the tax on British coal that the scheme has been modified. 
British coal is to be delivered free in the chief ports, but will be sub¬ 
ject to a prohibitive duty in the interior. Russian financiers have 
yet to learn, apparently, that the stimulus given to industrial pur¬ 
suits in general by liberating them from the shackles of protection 
more than fills the void caused by the abolition of customs duties. 
This has been conspicuously demonstrated by the fiscal reforms 
initiated by the Government of Sir Robert Teel in 1842, and 
developed by Mr. Gladstone during his illustrious career as Chan¬ 
cellor of tho Exchequer. The adoption of a similar policy by Russia 
would soon place her finances on a sound basis, and mako her in a 
few years, barring any untoward contingency, such as foreign war 
or domestic revolution, one of' the most prosperous States in Europe. 

Is there any likelihood of either of the contingencies just named ? 
There are not a few in this country and also on the Continent who 
regard Nihilism as symptomatic of a malady too deep-seated to be 
extirpated without a violent political convulsion which may shake 
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the Russian Empire to its centre, if it do not even shatter its founda¬ 
tions. Certainly that is not the belief, as far as I have been able to 
learn, of 'any Russian whose opinidn is entitled to respect. Nobody 
with whom I conversed on the subject believed that Nihilism possessed 
sufficient fulcrum in any stratum of society to enable it seriously to 
menace the stability of the Empire. The best way to tost that view 
is to consider what Nihilism is in its origin, its causes, and its 
constituent elements. 

Paradoxical as it may Beem to say it, it is nevertheless true that 
one of the most salutary measures that ever reflected honour on a 
monarch’s reign has been indirectly the prime cause of one of the 
most anarchic conspiracies that ever waged war against society—a 
war culminating in that monarch’s assassination. To the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs is mainly due the birth of Nihilism. That great 
charter of freedom created in Russia an intellectual proletariat which 
has been recruited from other sources; and it is from the bosom of 
this proletariat that Nihilism has sprung. It happened on this wise. 
Under the system of serfdom there was in Russia a class of petty 
noblemen and small proprietors tersely described by one of them¬ 
selves to Mr. Mackenzie Wallace as men who “kept no accounts and 
drank champagne.” The abolition of serfdom reduced a large 
number of them to absolute beggary. Careless and extravagant in 
tlicir habits, they soon squandered the compensation which they 
received from the State for the loss of serf labour and for the land 
ceded to the freed serfs. The land they still possessed was useloss 
to them, for they had no money wherewith to pay for its cultivation. 
In order to raise money they sold their lands piecemeal at a great 
loss, or (which in the end came to the same thing) they mortgaged 
them. When ruin came, instead of tracing it to their own improvi¬ 
dence and mismanagement, they attributed it to the emancipation of 
the serfs, and hold the Government responsible. They persuaded 
themselves,accordingly that the Government was bound to provide 
for them, and when they found their applications for remunerative 
employment rejected they came to regard the State as the author of 
their ruin, and thus became its deadly enemies. And it must in 
fairness bo added that in some parts of Russia, especially in the north, 
even some good proprietors were ruined by the liberation of the 
serfs. So long as they were able to command sufficient free labour 
they could make both ends meet, in spite of the poverty of the soil 
and the difficulties of climate. But emancipation not only empowered 
the serf to sell his labour at his own price; he also ceased to be 
(Vicriptm gkbw, and was at* liberty to carry his labour to the best 
market he could find fin* it. Of this liberty tho serfs availed them¬ 
selves in large numbers. They migrated into the towns and into 
the southern parts of Russia where the advantages of better soil and 
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climate enabled the proprietors to cultivate their land profitably by 
means of paid labour. The abolition of serfdom therefore?, while 
ruinous to a largo number of Northern proprietors, was a gfeat boon 
to the proprietors*of the South by supplying them with an abundance 
of cheap labour. • It was hardly to bo expected, however, that men 
who found themselves ruined from no fault of their own should con¬ 
sole themselves with the philosophic refieetiou that “the individual 
withers, and the world is more and more.” It is perhaps not A 7 ery 
hard to die for one’s country on a field of battle. It requires a 
different and a rarer courage to endure poverty and social degrada¬ 
tion in tbe cause of freedom. Men ruined, however unavoidably, by 
State legislation, are in genoral pretty sure to hold tlio State 
responsible, and art; thus easily tempted into the ranks of the sworn 
enemies of the powers that be. In this way Nihilism has been aided 
by the direct co-operation or indirect sympathy of a considerable 
number of educated persons who have been reduced to poverty by 
the Act of Emancipation. 

The intellectual proletariat has been further reinforced by a class 
of functionaries who wore called into existence by the Emancipation 
Act. Theso wore the “Arbiters of the Peace,” whose business it 
was to settle the various questions, some of them requiring delicate 
management, which arose between the proprietors and tho peasantry 
in tho carrying out of the new law. As a body, the “ Arbiters of 
tbe Peaco”, appear to have discharged their difficult task with great 
tact and impartiality. But their employment was necessarily of a 
temporary character, and when it came to an end a host of well- 
educated officials were cast adrift without any means of existence. 
Those raised tho cry of vested interests, and demanded that thei r 
salaries should bo continued or that some other employment should 
bo found for them. Their demand was in part conceded by the 
Government.' It established permanent tribunals to settle differences 
that might, arise between the peasantry and landlords, b,ut not in 
sufficient numbers to provide for the whole of tho discharged 
“ Arbiters of the Peace.” A selection had fo he made, and those who 
were left out in the cold were naturally more dissatisfied than ever. 
Nor were the chosen ones by any means pacified. Their salaries as 
officials in the now tribunals were“sma!ler than the incomes they had 
enjoyed in their former posts; and this they regarded as a grievance. 
Some of them, in fact, carried their discontent so far as to refuse the 
appointments offered to them. 

Here, then, was another class of educated persons who, after a 
transient period of prosperity, found themselves without moans, 
without a career, and without hope under the existing conditions of 
social and political life. It is not sui prising perhaps that the}' should 
seek to upset the present order of things, or that some of them should 
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be enticed into that inner circle of revolutionary propaganda which 
has adopted assassination as its most effective method of persuasion. 

Another class which has added, a !arge,contingent to the intellec¬ 
tual proletariat, and hence to Nihilism, is the sons of the parochial 
clergy. Every parish priest in Russia is obliged to bo a married 
man ; that is to say, ho must have a wife as a preliminary condition 
to the possession of a parish, but must bo married before he has been 
ordained priest, for a priest cannot marry. Formerly the rule of a 
married parochial clergy was enforced so rigorously that when a 
priest’s wife died the widower had to resign his benefice and betake 
himself to a convent. This rule worked so cruelly, especially in the 
case of children thus suddenly bereft of both parents, that it was 
relaxed in the late Emperor’s reign, and now a widowed priest may 
retain his parochiul charge. The parish clergy, however, are still a 
caste, and a despised caste. In social standing they arc little above 
the peasantry. They are never met in the drawing-rooms of the 
gentry ; and if a gentleman resolves to adopt a clerical career he 
never dreams ut entering the ranks of the “ white,” that is the 
parochiul clergy; ho joins the “ black ” clergy, or monks, from whom 
also the bishops arc invariably chosen. With very few exceptions 
the parochial clergy are recruited from the eons of the priests. But 
the supply is much larger than the demand. The sons of the “ popes,” 
as the parish priests are called, usually receive a fair education, and 
those of them—a largo number—who find no opening in the clerical 
profession are thrown upon the world without means of subsistence, 
and with education and aspirations which disqualify them for the 
ordinary avocations of peasant life or skilled labour. They pour 
into the towns, therefore, in search of employment, and thus add a 
largo quota to the intellectual proletariat. Of all the enemies of the 
existing order of things these clerical outcasts are as a body tho 
bitterest. They are the purias of society, and requite with hoarded 
hate tho contempt and the cruel injustice with which society visits 
them. It is curious that a people so devoted to their religion as the 
Russians should treat tho offspring of their priesthood with such 
contumely. They compel their parish priests to bo married, yet 
they regard descent from a priest as a kind of social original sin, for 
which there is no laver of regeneration. No wonder that Nihilism 
counts many of its most daring recruits among tho victims of such 
gross social injustice. 

Has Nihilism any footing in the army ? Not among the ordinary 
private soldiers, nor among tho superior officers. But it has 
sympathisers, and even active members, among the inferior officers 
and privates of superior education. In Russia, as in all countries 
where forced military service prevails, the conscription presses very 
severely and cruelly on individual and social life. It .interrupts the 
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studios of young men, and sends many of them back from barrack 
life unfit for the pursuits of civil life. It breaks up homes, and ruins 
the business and prospects of tradesmen and skilled artisans. An 
instance came before me in St. Petersburg the other day of a young 
married cabinet-maker, whose skill and industry were making an 
excellent business for him. He was carried off by the conscription, 
and will return in a few years, if he lives, to begin life afresh, 
perhaps with broken health and ruined prospects. That class can 
hardly be well affected towards the present order of things. Discon¬ 
tented as soldiers of this class may be, however, they are generally quite 
loyal, and for the present Nihilism has nothing to hope from them. 
Not so with rogarcl to two other classes of recruits—youpg men, often 
studonts in the universities, who are forcibly drafted into the army 
for some academic Jmeutc or political demonstration; and priests' 
sons without means of livelihood, who flock into the towns, and are 
considered inconvenient or dangerous by tho authorities. .Add. to 
these, subalterns who see themselves passed in the hierarchy of 
military promotion by tho favourites of birth, or fortune, or interest 
in high quarters. Nihilism has enlisted some of its best recruits 
from this class of disappointed officers. It has also received much 
efficient aid from the Jews, who make excellent conspirators when 
they take up the matter con amore ; from briefless lawyers; doctors 
without practice; and teachers, a very numerous class. 

So much for the constituent elements of Nihilism. As yet it has 
hardly touched the masses. The army is untainted by it except 
within the narrow and not very formidable limits which I have 
described. Jt is abhorred by tho higher ranks of society—excluding 
those who have been impoverished and rendered desperate by the 
variety of causes explained above, and a few enthusiasts like 
Prince Peter Krapotkine. At, present, therefore, Nihilism is a 
serious danger to individuals rather than to the State. Certain 
officials and, possibly, the Czar, are in jeopardy from its machina¬ 
tions ; though I am inclined to think, for a reason to be mentioned 
later, that all attempts on the Czar’s life arc for the present excluded 
from the programme of the Nihilists. Iiut Nihilism, so far, does 
not possess materials for a revolution. It has not got a sufficient 
backing among the masses or in tho army to enable it' to shake 
seriously the-existing fabric of social and political life in Russia. Is 
there any likelihood of its being able to improve its prospects in 
this respect ‘i That depends upon the attitude which the Russian 
Government will finally take up in answer to the widespread desire 
for large and thorough-going reforms. Reforms are needed every¬ 
where: in civil administration, in the army, in finance. If the 
reforms are granted in time Nihilism will gradually die of atrophy. 
If they aro persistently denied, men who are now constitutional 
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reformers will in time become revolutionists. There lies the 
solitary hope of the Nihilists. They have lately begun to utilise in 
their own interest, and not altogether without success, the peasants’ 
cry for more land. The peasantry believe the Emperor to be 
omnipotent in all matters of administration throughout his domin¬ 
ions. The father of tho present Czar gave them freedom, and, 
with freedom, land sufficient for their wants at the time. (The total 
amount advanced on easy terms to the tenants for the purchase of 
lund, the sale of which was compulsory on the landlords on certain 
conditions, has been up to this time about £90,000,000). The 
children of that generation are now grown up; a now Czar has suc¬ 
ceeded tho Liberator of tho serfs, and the peasantry expect a new 
partition of the land still in possession of the old proprietors. It 
was in vain that Alexander III. assured the Delegation from the 
peasantry, who went to Moscow to congratulate him on his coronation, 
that there would be no more partition of land. The peasantry 
refused to believe the Delegation, and are still anxiously expecting 
the fulfilment of their hopes. For the present, therefore, the 
Emperor has nothing to fear from the Nihilists. To make an}’ 
attempt on his life while the peasantry are looking to him for 
favours to come would be fatal to Nihilism so far as the peasantry 
are concerned. The present game of the Nihilists is to encourage 
tho illusions of the peasantry, in the hopo that the disappointment 
which will follow will supply an abundant harvest of converts to 
Nihilism from among a class which has hitherto furnished few con¬ 
verts, and which, if won, would indeed make Nihilism a formidable 
power. It is not a formidable power yet, and a sagacious policy 
could destroy it by drying up the sources on which it feeds. Some 
of those sources have been already indicated, and tho remedies, or at 
least the most urgent of them, are patent. The great danger for the 
Crown in Russia is that it is directly responsible for every act of 
policy and administration. Tho Council of the Empire, which 
consists’ of seventy persons, is not a representative body, and incurs 
no real responsibility. Its members, who consist of retired generals 
and government officials of various sorts, are all nominated by the 
Emperor, who, though he consults them on questions of high, policy 
and administration, is not bound by their advice. He may “agree;” 
as. the phrase is, with the minority. This, indeed, is an advantage ; 
for the chances are perhaps in favour of the minority of such an 
assembly being right more frequently than the majority. The late 
Emperor agreed more than once with the minority when it advised 
a more enlightened policy-*-e.jjr. the introduction of tho classics in 
the University curriculum—-than that of the majority. Lord 
Salisbury observed, with admirable truth, in one of his recent 
speeches, that “our institutions grow; they are not made. Any 
VOL. XXXV. N.S. R R 
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mlditinn to them must not be rudely fastened on, but -cunningly 
grafted, so that it may grow with tho plant on which it is fixed.” 
.Russian politicians, like M. Aksakoff—a man whom it is impossible 
to know without loving and admiring him for the fervour and purity 
of his patriotism, and for the eloquenco and disregard of self which 
arc always at tho command of his patriotism—aro quite right in 
reprobating any attempt to engraft a foreign civilisation on Musco¬ 
vite institutions. The result would he, and indeed has been to some 
extent, as they bitterly complain, a mongrel growth which has 
retarded tho legitimate development of the nation. I think, indeed, 
that tbo natural and reasonable reaction against the overpowering 
invasion of tho foreign element is driving them too far towards the 
opposite extreme of Chinese exclusiveness. But, without adopting 
the British Constitution, it is surely possible to establish repre¬ 
sentative institutions of their own which shall be in harmony with 
the genius nnd traditions of tho nation. 

fn the Zemstvo, or Provincial Assembly, Russia already possesses 
the germ of the representative system. Indeed, in the lower parts of 
its political organization Russia is probably tho most democratic 
country in Europe. Where else do we see anything so democratic in 
the way of local self-government as the village Commune of Russia '? 
But this development of democracy at the base of the political edifice 
is paralysed, is to some extent even injurious, by its lack of propor¬ 
tion and harmony with the superstructure. Tho logical, and also 
tho historical, development of the Commune is the Zemstvo, which 
tho luto Emperor revived. But the Zemstvo exists but in name. 
TJie legal right of petition is denied to it, that is, tho right of pre- 
scirting grievances and making political representations to the 
Government. It is also forbidden the liberty of unrestricted discussion 
at its sittings, while the censorship of the press stifles the only remain¬ 
ing vent fdv the expression of public opinion. Now what is the use of 
a representative assembly which is denied every opportunity of acting 
as a free organ of public opinion between tho people and the Govern¬ 
ment ? To permit the revival of the Zemstvos, and at the same time 
render them impotent to fulfil the end of their being, is surely a 
policy which is not only foolish but mischievous. It looks like, 
though of course it is not, a scornful mockery of popular hopes and 
aspirations ; and the result is, not merely that the Provincial Assem¬ 
blies themselves are smitten with paralysis and barrenness, but their 
members in their private capacity become apathetic and lose all 
sense of public duly. If, moreover, the Zemstvos wore allowed free 
play, they would pave tho w'ay for a tr;dy representative Council of 
the Empire which would act as au organ of communication, and also 
as a screen, between tho Crown and the people. Under the present 
system, criticism of a minister is regarded as criticism of the Crown, 
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which thus becomes responsible for the blunders and shares tho 
unpopularity of the minister. What is needed is a ministry respon¬ 
sible, t<J a truly national Council,' the Emperor having, of course, tho 
right of choosing and dismissing his ministers at pleasure, and 
equally so of dissolving the Assembly. Just now a statesman in 
Russia, whatever be his merits or genius, becomes a mere cipher' 
when he goes out of office. In office he is all-powerful; everybody is 
his obedient servant. Out of office ho disappears among the crowd 
and nobody regards him. In England and all other countries which 
enjoy representative institutions a leading statesman is scarcely less 
powerful out of office than in office. In this way the country is 
always in tho enjoyment of tho wisdom and experience of its ablest 
public men, whilo the Government of the day is kept on its best 
behaviour by the searching criticism of a vigilant Opposition. This 
system has its disadvantages, no doubt; and very serious disadvan¬ 
tages they are sometimes. But no impartial student of history can 
doubt that those countries are, on tho whole, best governed in whose 
policy and legislation the mass of the citizens have a potential voice. 

To sum up this part of the subject. There is in Ilussia a party of 
reform which must not be confounded with the Nihilists. Tho 
lat ter are a small body who have declared war against all the social 
and political institutions of the age, not in Russia only, hut every¬ 
where. They are mostly half-educated persons, owing their exist¬ 
ence as a party to causes already described, and seeking for their 
gospel of anarchy an intellectual basis in a smattering of philosophy, 
borrowed second-hand from the writings of Hegel, Fuerbaeb, qnd 
■Schopenhauer, and of physiology based on Buchner’s reductid ad 
absurdum of the theory of Evolution. The Nihilists are atheists and 
materialists in tho most literal sense. They disbelieve in God and in 
any intelligent personal existence whatever behind visible matter; 
and they have declared war, not against any particular<Government, 
but against Government in general, and also against tho institutions 
of property and marriage. 

It is impossible that a programme of this kind can make many 
converts among any class of human beings who have anything to 
lose in this world or anything to hope for in the next. And, in truth, 
Nihilism would soon perish if tho legitimate grievances of the Russian 
people were redressed. As things are, however, there are not a few 
who detest tho doctrines and practices of Nihilism, hut who never¬ 
theless view its existence with complacence, in the hope that it may 
foree the Government into the path of Liberal reform. For behind 
tho numerically insignificant band of Nihilists there is a very 
numerous body of genuine reformers: sincere patriots who arc 
thoroughly loyal to the throne, and demand only such reforms as 
would, in their belief, fortify tho throne by encircling it with the 
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confidence and affection of a grateful people. These, as one- of them 
has expressed it, “ recognise in the social organism of Russia the germ 
of a fatal disease which demands a general treatment, and not a local 
and limited one.” They believe, with Mr. Bright, that “ force is no 
remedy,” except when it is accompanied by healing measures of 
reform. To think that ideas, and among them the doctrines of 
Nihilism, can be destroyed by measures of severity, betrays, in their 
opinion, a profound ignorance of the modes in which those ideas are 
* born, developed and propagated. Ideas cannot live and propagate 
themselves except in an atmosphere favourable to their development, 
and Nihilism would speedily disappear if it found nothing in tho 
social and political organism of Russia on which it could faston itself; 
just as the germ of a deadly disease is innocuous till it finds a living 
body favourable to its reproduction. In tho belief of these reformers 
the present state of Russian society offers all the conditions necessary 
to the generation and development of anarchical theories; and it is 
therefore in the interest of the nation generally, from the Emperor 
downwards, that they advocate a schemo of comprehensive reforms 
which shall deprive Nihilism of the pabulum on which it has hitherto 
fed and thrived. The main features of that scheme are the follow¬ 
ing * f 

1. Liberty of speech and of the press. At present the Russian 
people are deprived of the means of combating Nihilism effectually. 
The anarchists of Russia have never had any difficulty, from the 
time of Alexander Ilcrzen to the present moment, in propagating 
their doctrines by means of a clandestine press. In spite of the 
cordon of police arrangements with which the Emperor Nicholas 
surrounded his empire, Herzen’s Kolohol circulated freely in Bussia, 
and even throughout the army. The Nihilists have in like manner 
never failed to baffle tho vigilance of the police by means of their 
clandestine press and secret propaganda. And in face of this secret 
w arfare societyds disarmed by the suppression of free speech and the 
prohibition of a Btee press. Public opinion cannot lift up its voice 
against treason, foXit has no organ for articulato expression. 

2. The reform of the casto system, which divides society into 
classes, separated from each other by chasms very difficult, and often 
impossible, to pass. Nobles, merchants, clergy arc separated by rigor¬ 
ous rules, which practically confine each class to its own territory. 
The nobles again aro subdivided into the great nobility and tho 
little nobility; hereditary nobility and personal nobility. The 
elorgy are divided into “ black ” and “ white,” that is, thoSe who 
must not and those who must be married. The merchants are 
classified in three categories. Then there is the innumerable host 
of ghinovinks, that is, all the functionaries of the Civil Service. 
Tho army may be regarded as another caste. This caste system 
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breaks up the unity of the nation. Instead of. the various classes of 
society. forming one organic whole, they are' divided by inorganic 
sections like geological strata. The constitutional reformers demand 
a radical modification of this system, and especially the entire aboli¬ 
tion of the Chin, or bureaucratic hierarchy, and the eligibility of 
every citizen to any office for which he may prove himself qualified. 

3. liberty of speech and of petition to the Provincial Assemblies, 
together with an extension of the Zemstvo beyond its present area. 

4. Something in the shape of a constitution for Russia proper, 
based on the representative system, ministerial responsibility, and 
the inviolability of the Crown. 

5. Reform of the educational system in the universities and in¬ 
ferior schools. 

6. Reform in the system of taxation and tariffs. 

These are the principal heads of the reforms demanded by what 
may be called the constitutional party. To them is opposed the 
party of reaction, of whom the celebrated publicist, M. Katkoff, of 
Moscow, is the most powerful representative. Katkoff strongly urges 
the Government to go back instead of forward. Because Nihilism 
has adopted for its intellectual basis the creed of absoluto negation 
and materialism, ho would place university education under a system 
of enervating tutelage; forgetting that Nihilism, in its intellectual 
aspect, is begotten of too little knowledge, not of too much—of 
superficial training, not of a truly liberal education. As a matter of 
fact, only 2 per cent, of the Nihilists hitherto arrested have had 
a university education. The rest received their education in infe¬ 
rior schools. A more liberal and generous treatment of university 
students than that even now in vogue would be much more effectual 
than any policy of repression in preventing the spread of revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines among them. The present system pf espionage 
and petty interference with personal liberty is admirably calculated 
to breed revolutionists. The way to make young men trustworthy is 
to trust them. Again: Because juries have occasionally given verdicts 
against the evidence, M. Katkoff has started an agitation against the 
jury system, and has published in his journal a series of powerful 
articles in favour of the entire abolition of juries ; forgetting that the 
verdicts which have outraged his intellectual integrity have in many 
cases been dictated by the feeling that the punishment on conviction 
was disproportionate to tho offence; just as British juries used to 
give “perjured verdicts” wholesale till tho criminal code was 
amended. No doubt juries in Russia, as also sometimes in England, 
deliver stupid and unfair verdicts. But the question is whether tho 
system works well on the whole, and in the case of Russia whether 
it has yet had a fair trial. 

The fate of Nihilism, and perhaps the future of Russia, will depend 
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upon which side will prevail—the party of progress or th.6 party of 
reaction; the party of remedial measures, while administering the 
law with a firm hand; or the party of repression, while postponing 
remedial legislation till coercion has pacified the disaffected—that is, 
till tho Greek Kalends. Both policies have been tried in Ireland; 
that of coercion, for some centuries, with the result of engendering 
in the hearts of the mass of the population a bitter hatred of English 
rule ; that of remedial legislation for half a generation, which is far 
too short a period to test its effects. Prom the disastrous failure with 
us of the policy of mere coercion, the Russian Government may take 
a salutary warning. The Czar himself is said to bo liberally disposed, 
and nobody doubts that ho earnestly desires the welfare of his people. 
A man of simple tastes and habits, personally bravo (in spite of all 
canard h to tho contrary), but preferring tho happiness of domestic 
life to the pomp und pageantry of ompirc, he might well exclaim, like 
tho Prince of Denmark— 

“ Tho time is out of joint; 0 cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to sot it right! ” 

lie may well claim the sympathetic forbearance and hearty good 
wishes of all who can appreciate the pathos of a situation encompassed 
by difficulties and responsibilities of almost unique dimensions. It 
is easy for an irresponsible critic to advise a certain course; but 
nobody who has never felt tho burden of empire can know the 
anxiety with which the Absolute Ruler of All the Russias must 
measure every step he takes in the path of organic legislation. His 
choice may bo the choice of Hercules in the fable of Prodicus—once 
made, irrevocable, whithersoever it may lead. 

But probably the part of Russian policy which interests English¬ 
men most is that which deals with foreign afftir3. It seems to be 
an article of settled faith with a certain party in this country that 
the foreign policy of Russia is, and must for ever remain, essentially 
antagonistic to British interests. That is certainly not the opinion 
of any party in Russia. On the contrary, Russian statesmen have 
always held, and never more strongly than at this moment, that tho 
interests of the two countries are not antagonistic, not even merely 
reconcileable, but mutually beneficial. And surely this is the view 
which tho facts support and justify. The great bugbear with our 
Russophohists is a Russian invasion of India. But that is an enter¬ 
prise which no sane Russian has ever seriously contemplated as 
possible. 1 mean the invasion of India in force with the view of 
driving us out and annexing India to Russia. To say nothing of 
the insuperable difficulties and perils of such an experiment in a 
military sense, would the game, if ultimately successful, bo worth 
the candlo ? I venture to say that Russia would not accept India 
as a free gift if we offered to clear out, bag and baggage, and let her 
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take our Jdace without striking a blow. , Sbo would have to reckon 
with the people of India, and would be forced to conquer thorn in 
detail after our departure. WKen James, Duke of York, told 
Charles II. that there was a plot to assassinate him, “ Ah, Jimmy,” 
replied the “ witty monarch,” lc depend upon it, nobody will murder 
me in order ,to make you king.” No native of India, we may be 
sure, would wish to got rid of British ride in order to put Russian 
rule in its place; and without the good-will and co-operation of the 
people of India, the acquisition of Hindustan would bo ruinous to 
Russia without any opposition on the part of England. 

But it may be said that Russia, without wishing to acquire India 
for herself, may wish to secure positions contiguous to the frontier of 
British India in order to harass us in the event of our attempting 
to thwart her policy in Europe. This view has been argued with 
great moderation and ability in a recently published article by Sir 
Richard Temple on the political bearings of the Russian annexation 
of Merv. After admitting that the acquisition of India by Russia 
“ is not within her immediate purview, and not within the range of 
her practical politics,” Sir Richard—a very able Anglo-Indian states¬ 
man, a strong Tory in polities, and an antagonist of Russian policy— 
makes the following frank admissions: first, that “ a conquest [of 
India], or even a feint at invasion ” would bo “ a hopeless enterprise ” 
on the part of Russia. Secondly, that if Russia intends to use her 
position in Central Asia as a base of operations against us in India, it 
is not with a view to invasion, but merelj r as a strategical diversion 
in order to prevent us from opposing her in Turkey. Thirdly, tl>nt 
<£ we have no right to complain ” of such policy on the part of 
Russia, as we should act in the same way in similar circumstances. 
Fourthly, that “ we should recognise the good that Russia is doing 
in Central Asia.” These admissions do credit to the candour and 
equity of Sir Richard Temple’s mind. But I wonder that so able 
a man does not see the vicious circlo of his argument. For if Russia 
harbours no design against India except with a view to giving us 
check at Constantinople, we have no interest in Constantinople except 
in its bearing on a possible Russian invasion of India. Surely then 
the logical inference from the point of view of British interests is 
that we should give Russia to understand that we shall not interfere 
with her policy in Turkey. Her possession of Constantinople might 
endanger Austrian and German interests, and arrest the national 
development of the Christian races of Turkey. But England is the 
last country whose interests would he menaced. Commercially, any 
great Power at Constant nople would be an improvement on the 
Turks. Politically, a Russian navy in the Black Sea would be at 
least as likely to side with England as with any other Power in the 
event of a European complication, since—India being out of the 
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question—England and Russia would have evory motive to act toge¬ 
ther, and no conceivable motive to thwart each other. At all events, 
the Conservative party in England, little as they may intend it, are 
doing their best to precipitate this political denouement by their 
pressure on the Government to tako the administration of Egypt into 
its own hands. In reply to the taunt that he offered no alternative 
policy in Egypt, Lord Salisbury said the other day at Manchester: 
“ Let me see the despatches from Berlin, from Vienna, from Paris, 
and’from Constantinople, and I will tell yon.” I think I can satisfy 
Lord Salisbury’s curiosity in some degree without any aid from 
Downing Street. Berlin and Vienna will not object to an English 
annexation or (which comes to the same thing) protectorate of Egypt 
on certain conditions, and the chief of those conditions is the tacit 
abrogation of the Treaty of Berlin, with all other accessories of the 
“ peace with honour,” including the Anglo-Turkish Convention. In 
plain language, the price for our undertaking the direct government 
of Egypt is carte blanche to Russia in Armenia and on the Bosphorus, 
and full liberty to Austria to advance to Salonica and dominate the 
Balkan Peninsula. Is the Tory party prepared for that alternative ? 
Will it advise that the Sultan should be laughed to scorn when he 
claims tho fulfilment of England’s treaty engagement to defend him, 
in return for Cyprus, against a Russian invasion? I express no 
opinion on the merits of the question. Tho presence of Russia at 
Constantinople does not fill me with alarm; and I would gladly see 
her in possession of Armenia, since I find no other hope of delivering 
that hapless population from the cruel domination of tho Turk. But 
it is well that there should be no illusion about a British protectorate 
in Egypt. Its inevitable price is that England should forego any 
voice in the liquidation of the residue of the Sich Man’s possessions. 

I havo in this article criticised with great freedom certain aspects 
of Russian policy and administration ; for ho is no friend to Russia 
who, for tho sake of pleasing, conceals evils which he believes 
injurious and dangerous to the Ntatc, but which may readily be cured 
if the proper remedies arc applied in time. “ Political maladies,” 
says Macehiavelli, “ are like consumption, which in the beginning is 
easy to cure and difficult to recognise, but which in course of'time, 
through having been neglected, becomes easy to recognise, but diffi¬ 
cult to cure.” I shall, however, bring my observations to a close by 
some words in vindication of Russian policy on a point on which a 
serious and mischiovous misconception prevails in this country. It is 
a common accusation against Russia that her foreign policy, especially 
on Central Asian questions, is characterized by duplicity and bad 
faith towards tho British Government. I have studied at different 
times and with great care the official evidence in that matter, and I 
havo been driven to the conclusion that the accusation is not justified 
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by facts. 'The true state of the case was put concisely by Prince 
Gortschakoff, in a dispatch addressed to the Russian ambassador in 
London, In April, 1876- 

“ The Cabinet of London appears to derive from tho fact of our haying on 
several occasions spontaneously and amicably communicated to thorn our views 
with respect to Central Asia, and particularly our firm resolve not to pursue 
a policy of conquest or annexation, a conviction that wo have contracted definite 
engagements towards thorn in regard to this matter. From the fact that ovents 
have forced us, against our will, to depart to acertaiu extent from our programmo, 
they seem to conclude that the Imperial Cabinet have failed to observe their 
formal promises.” 

And there is all the less excuse for this misunderstanding, since 
the Russian Government, as early as 1864, explained very explicitly 
tho purport of its policy in Central Asia, and the rules which should 
guide its conduct. This was in a circular dispatch dated November 
21, 1864. The following extract will suffice for my purpose 

“ The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised States which 
are brought into contact with half-savago nomad populations, possessing no 
fixed social organization. In such cases it always happens that tho more 
civilised State is forced, In tho interest of tho security of its frontier and its 
commercial relations, to exorcise a certain ascendancy over those whom their 
turbulent and unsettled character make most undesirable neighbours. First , 
there are raids and acts of pillage to bo put down. To put a stop to them, tho 
tribes on tho frontier have to be reduced to a state of more or loss perfect sub¬ 
mission. This result once attained, those tribes take to more peaceful habits, 
but are in their turn exposed to the attacks of more distant tribes! The State 
is bound to defend them against those depredations and to punish those who 
commit them. Herein tho necessity of distant, costly, and periodically recur¬ 
ring expeditions against an enemy whom his social organization makes it 
impossible to eoizo. ]f, tho robbers once punished, the expedition is with¬ 
drawn, tho lesson is soon forgotten ; its withdrawal is put down to weakness, 
it is a peculiarity of Asiatics to respect nothing but visible and palpable 
force ; the moral force of reason and of tho interests of civilisation has as yet no 

hold upon thorn.Tho Imperial Cabinet, in assuming this task, takes 

as its guide the interests of Russia. l!ut it believes that, at tho same time, it 
is promoting the interests of humanity and civilisation. It has a right to 
expect that the line of conduct it pursues and tho principles which guido it will 
meet with a just and candid appreciation.” 

Every advance of Russia in Central Asia since that date to the 
annexation of Merv is perfectly justified by this frank and reasonable 
exposition of policy. The annexation of Merv became inevitable 
when Russia, to her great honour, cut off tho livelihood of that den 
of ferocious robbers by putting down slavery and embracing within 
the protection of her political system tho population among which tho 
Merv Turcomans were wont to make their kidnapping raids. Every 
friend of humanity and civilisation ought to rejoice in the Russian 
annexation of Merv. And if it be true, which I doubt, that our 
Indian fellow-subjects believe that our power is waning because we 
take no military precautions against the forward policy of Russia, 
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they have come to that conclusion less from their own independent 
reflections than from the fussy and fretful anxiety with which every 
movement of Russia in Central Asia seems to agitato the ihinds of a 
certain class of British and Anglo-Indian politicians. When tho 
people of India see that Russian statesmen regard our forward 
movements in India with calm indifference, while British statesmen 
who claim to bo great authorities are thrown into panic by every 
apparition of a handful of Cossacks beyond the Russian frontier, 
they may well think that the British lion has begun to cower before 
the Russian bear. But it is the alarmists who aro responsible for 
that result, and not the men who regard the various annexations of 
Russia, if not with approval, at least with the calm confidence of 
conscious strength. 

Our interest, therefore, not less than considerations of justice, 
should induce us to regard the Central Asian policy of Russia in *a 
more equitable spirit than is our wont. How would tho utterances 
of some of our leading statesmen fare if exposed to the style of criti¬ 
cism generally applied to tho utterances of the Russian Government ? 
Take, for example, a declaration made by Lord Salisbury in his last 
speech at Manchester, and which I quote merely because it is the 
first that comes to hand. Speaking of our occupation of Egypt, he 
declared that, “ So long as wc remain no international considerations 
should withhold us from giving to Egypt that to which she has a 
right—a .firm and effective government. Treaties, engagements, 
even if they exist, cannot demand that which is impossible, or that 
whieh is immoral; they cannot demand that you should inflict 
anarchy upon an unoffending people.” To no treaty in existence is 
that criticism more applicable than to the Treaty of Berlin, in so far 
as it restored to Turkish bondage the myriads of Christians in Europe 
and Asia which the Treaty of San Stcfano had set free. Unhappy 
as may bo the lot of an “unoffending people” in Egypt, it is most 
enviable when compared with the lot of “unoffending people” in 
Armenia and Macedonia. But what a howl of indignation would be 
raised in England if a Russian statesman of first-class rank were to use, 
in respect to the Treaty of Berlin, the language which Lord Salisbury 
has used towards international engagements in Egypt! I am not 
blaming Lord Salisbury, nor questioning tho moral soundness of his 
argument; J am merely suggesting that we ought to judge Russian 
statesmen with the same equitable consideration which we think 
reasonable in our own case. The rule of Christian charity is surely 
as applicable to the mutual relations of nations as to those of indi¬ 
viduals; and the event would probkbly show that what is an 
excellent virtue in the case of private Christians is sound policy in 
the case of Christian nations. 


Malcolm MacColl. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LEOPOLD, 

DUKE OF ALBANY. 

'AXX« fu ooq rt itvOoc »u rt fii’iSia, tpaicifjlffotitftnnv, 

’St} r dyuvotpparTvvt) (it\u)dia Ovftbv antjvpa. 

The following paper was originally intended to bo a private record 
of intercourse with H.R.H. tho late Duke of Albany, and to belaid 
before the Duchess aloue. But since it is understood that its publi¬ 
cation will be acceptable in quarters where any inclination in such a 
matter has paramount authority, the paper, in a modified form, is hero 
given to the public. The fitting tone under circumstances of this 
sad kind must always be hard to maintain ; and in the case of a Royal 
Personago tho difficulty is so great that the writer (who is, of course, 
solely responsible for what is said) feels it needful to make an earnest 
appeal for indulgence, in case the due line should seem to have been 
in any direction overstepped. It has been thought best not to touch 
on what is already before tho world—the Duke's public speeches or 
appearances of any kind. What is here given is a reminiscence of 
personal intercourse; and if it be thought that such a modo of treat¬ 
ment involves too much of reference to the writer’s own personality, 
it must be remembered on the other hand that ho has no sort of right 
to come forward in the matter at all, except such right as is thought 
to have been conferred by the private intimacy with which the late 
Prince was pleased to honour him, and which was repaid by an 
affection as true, as loyal, as man can feel for man. 

To those who love to watch the shaping of character, that subtle 
intertexture of ancestral and individual warp and woof, there is 
always something interesting, almost pathetic, in the sight of a young 
life which springs up amid fixed hereditary surroundings, and has to 
accoramodato its fresh impulses to the strong tradition of bygone men. 
And from the legend of Buddha downwards, there has been many a 
royal romance in which the interest has turned on the young spirit's 
self-liberation from the trammelling conditions, its resolute emer¬ 
gence into a frceer and higher life. But there are other cascsynot less 
worth record, where the progress of the inward drama has led, not 
to the casting off of hereditary usages or duties, but to their volun¬ 
tary and fruitful acceptance, to the gradual sclf-identifieation of the 
new lifo with the old—the absorption of personal ambitions or 
pleasures in the mos majorum, the ancient, vocation of the race. 

In the case of an English Prince there can be no doubt in which 
of these directions an upward progress must tend. There can be no 
summons from without which leads to higher serviceableness than 
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that great birthright duly used ; a young life needs no better aim 
than to become such that the English people may account it as truly 
royal. And it was in this process of widening conceptions, of 
quickening conscience, that the great interest of Prince Leopold’s 
career consisted for those who wutched him with anxiously loving 
eyes. ITis inward $rama lay in the gradual transformation of his 
boyish idea of royal descent as a title to enjoyment, hampered by 
wearisome restraints, to his manlier view of that high birth as a 
summons to* duty, and his willing submission to its accompanying 
restrictions, as part and parcel of the calling which 1 his whole heart 
embraced. 

It is at Windsor Castle, when ho was fifteen years old, that these 
recollections begin. lie was then a most engaging boy ; with the 
physical charm which accompanies the union of high spirit with 
fragile delicacy, and the moral charm of a nature whose affections, 
at once vivid and diffident, seemed to beseech the regard and notice 
which all who knew him wore eager to bestow. He had already 
attracted the earnest good-will, the serious hopes of many of the 
leading men of the time, and I remember with frhat pleasure I found 
in his autograph book that maxim, from Archbishop Trench’s hand, 
which should bo written on all tablets and engraved on all hearts of 
princes— 

“ 0 righteous doom, that they who make 
, Pleasure thoir only end, 

Ordoring the whole life for its sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. 

But thoy who bid stern Duty lead, 

Content to follow, they 
Of Duty only taking hoed, 

Find Pious lire by the way." 

The impetuous boy had not yet risen to any such level as this. He 
was at an age when the desire for cpmpuniunship, action, adventure, 
begins to be strong; and the glimpses which his Etonian visitors 
gave him of a free world of games and friendships formed a tantalis¬ 
ing contrast to his carefully guarded days. It was one of the times 
when his health gave most anxiety, and he had many hours of restless 
indolence, of idle beating against the bars of his fate. And indeed 
to one who has not yet the force for independent action or pleasure 
the life of Windsor Castle must sometimes seem as if it wi re conceived 
on too vast a scale, and established too immutably, for the needs of a 
young and ardent spirit. The tramp of the sentinel beneath the 
windows, the martial music at dawn of (fay, even the stately symmetry 
of the avenues which radiate from the Central Keep—all signs of 
pomp are signs also of circumscription, and the concrete embodiment 
of eight hundred years of monarchy weighs heavily on the individual 
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licart. The-pacings of a vague unrest have sounded along many a 
terrace fringed with flowers, in Home Park, and Hollow Garden, and 
Orangery, Rnd on the steep Slopes of the royal hill. 

On the other hand, there were the family affections, mado more 
unique by isolation—the maternal solicitude which, from the first to 
the last day of that son’s life, no cares of State could over distract or 
slacken ; tho companionship of the just-elder sister whose romantic 
girlhood lavished its wealth of love on him. And there was much 
of the buoyancy as well os of the restlessness of early youth; there 
■were happy wanderings amid the boskages of the park, where the 
Angora goats which ho loved to watch flecked the foreground with 
their soft whiteness, and the Castle’s bastions closed the vista with 
wall of steadfast grey. And indoors, too, wore merry mockeries 
and bursts of boyish sportiveness, racings along the endless passages 
of the basement, hidings in tho niches of turret walls, clamberings 
to tho Bound Tower’s roof beneath tho Flag of England, in the 
rushing sunny air. 

I saw him at long intervals, but the first time when he seemed to 
me to awake to a sense of his own part in historic greatness was 
when the Garter had just been bestowed on him, in April, 1871. 
That was a time of deeply-stirred emotion. The much-loved sister 
was going forth, a bride, from the home of her ancestors. It was as 
though a strain of beauty and tenderness were floating on tho wind 
away. Then it was, as ho sat at evensong at tho royaj oriel in 
St. George’s Chapel, gazing upon tho high vault thronged with 
banners, the walls inlaid with arms and blazonry of many a famous 
line, that his look was as though his spirit were kindling within him 
and yearning to take rank with his forefathers and heroes of a 
bygone day. 

It was at any rate in this manner, through the affections, through 
(lie imagination, through personal intercourse with the representa¬ 
tives of knowledge dr action, that his education was in great measure 
gained. The frequent troubles of health which interfered with 
regular reading never seemed to check his eagerness to see and talk 
with any noteworthy man. Many visitors to the Castle must remem¬ 
ber interviews with the young prince in his rooms, interviews often 
prolonged far beyond mere complimentary limits, and leaving behind 
them the memory of a listener beat‘pleased with what was best worth 
hearing, and whose transparent face expressed that pleasure with a 
boy’s straightforward charm. There might one meet Mr. Gladstone, 
concent rating, perhaps, on some morsel of Wedgwood china the great 
and complex engiue of his mind; or, on a later day, Mr. Disraeli, 
fresh from private audience (December 18, 1877) and moved beyond 
his wont. And from the very first it was observable how quickly 
the young prince learnt from men, how retentive was his memory for 
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names, for faces, for anything which had been said in his presence; 
how adroitly he fitted the pieces into that map of the human world 
which all of us carry in our heads in some fashion or other; but which 
in his case came to contain so many known points, and each in such 
true relation to the rest. 

His entrance at Oxford—still under the guidance of Mr. Collins, 
his best and lifelong friend—was a new source of interest and 
excitement. There was at first something of pathetic wistfulness in 
th(} way in which he regarded his joyous eon temporaries, able to 
take their pleasures in a fashion more active than he could share; 
hut as he began to make real intimacies his affectionate nature found 
full play; and never, perhaps, has undergraduate felt more delight¬ 
fully that first bloom of friendship which idealises the young man’s 
world. Lord Brooke, Lord Harris, Sidney Herbert, Walter Camp¬ 
bell, Herbert Gladstone, and a few others, formed the nucleus of 
group which constantly widened, and which fused together senior 
and junior men with a success which, as University hosts well know, 
is the highest proof of academical tact and bonhomie. He was still 
shy, hut his shyness was of that winning kind which irresistibly sug¬ 
gests the pleasuro to bo derived from overcoming it. And at Oxford 
lie was met on all sides with a manly welcome ; the only trace (as it 
were by roaction) of the tuft-hunting of former days being a slight 
unwillingness on the part of some independent spirits to countenance 
one who might bo suspected of wishing to approach learning by a 
royal road. But these men, too, were won ; nor, indeed, would they 
have found it easy to suggest how better to combine dignity with 
simplicity, or to be patrician without pride. 

Among the leaders of the University Prince Leopold had many 
friends. The Dean of Christchurch, Professors Rolleston, Acland, 
-Jowett, Max Muller, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Coxe 1 —the list might 
be extended till most of the well-known names were told. But 
among all these figures there was one figure which stood alone. 
There was one heart to which the Prince’s heart went forth with a 
loving reverence such as he never felt for any other man. Certain 
colloquies of Mr. Buskin’s at tho bedside of Prince Leopold—as be 
lay recovering from perilous illness, and still in danger of a relapse 
—will dwell in the mind of him who heard them as ideal examples 
of the contact of an elder and a younger soul. How close was that 
union in a region where earthly rank was swept away !' How 
poor a thing did any life seem then which had not known the hal¬ 
lowing of sorrow ! How solemn was that unspoken Presence which 
men have miscalled Death ! 

(1) lu a pro-nuptial will the Duke bequeathed his collet turn of autographs to the 
Hotlieian, and tho Duchess has offered to earry out this 1 equest. Had he died child¬ 
less, ht> wished his library to go to the Unattached Student* of Oxford. 
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From teachers, from friends, from suffering, the Prince learnt 
much at Oxford. He returned to Windsor no longer a boy but a 
man; able to take up in firmer fashion his apportioned thfead of 
fate. 

Suqh, at least, was the impression given when, a few months later, 
I saw hifn at Windsor onco more. Kept indoors by a sprain, ho 
devoted two wholo days to a methodical survey of the Castle's trea¬ 
sures. And boro it was evident bow bis historic interest had grown; 
how in those thousand chambers, the fabric of a reore of kings, he 
had learnt to decipher in brief and summary the great story of the 
English race; from the rude helm of a Plantagenet, hanging in 
somo deserted gallery, to that treasure-house which holds in rich 
confusion the visible tokens of Queen Victoria's Indian sway—the 
golden gifts of Jlajuh and Maharajah, and tributo of the imperial 
East. 

But the time came when it was fitting for him to have a home of 
Ids own, and to lake his place in that class of country gentlemen 
among whom our English princes are proud to be enrolled. Boy ton 
Manor is a typical country gentleman’s home. Above it stretch the 
wild Wiltshire downs; beneath them the old Elizabethan manor- 
house stands in its terraced nook, and long glades fringed with 
beeches p&sh deep into the hollowed hill. The Prince’s establish¬ 
ment, was a modest one; for his means, considering the unavoidable 
demands upon them, were never large, and from the iimo when 
an income of his own was accorded to him a great part of it was 
returned by him to the nation in subscriptions to philanthropic ends. 
But at Boyton he exercised much quiet hospitality, and himself 
gained greatly in social initiative and in the power of dealing with 
men and women. I remember, on the occasion of one dinner-party 
in particular, when several of his royal kinsfolk wore staying with 
Inin, and some of his guests came prepared to derive hodour rather 
than pleasure from the entertainment, with what simple and almost 
boyish grace ho set the shyest at ease, aud transformed what had 
seemed formidably like a royal family party into a scene of unaffected 
enjoyment. Such successes arc not wholly trifling ; they imply 
genuine kindliness and alert attention; and those who saw the 
Prince beginning to regard these social gatherings as occasions for 
bestowing happiness ralhor than for receiving amusement, felt that 
in one more direction he was learning to look primarily to the duties 
rather than the pleasures of his lot. “ Boy amongst boys, but amongst 
men a man,” he kept through life his youthful freshness, though 
he learnt more and more id combine with it the manlier gifts of 
consideration, counsel, and sympathy. 

Boyton, however, was hardly more than a transitional stage 
between tutelage and independence, and it was with his removal to 
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Claremont in .1870 that his developed manhood may be said to open. 
It was in that year that his individuality grew more marked and 
definite, and his talk, without losing its ingenuous boyishness, began 
to have substance and to show thought of his own. Here, then, it 
may be well to recall the upshot of many conversations, the drift of 
much which was habitually working in his mind during these last 
four active years. 

The question of his public duties is best approached, as he in fact 
approached it, from the side of actual experience, from the con¬ 
sideration of what the nation does practically demand from a royal 
porsonago m (UnponibilUv, from a young princo whom it believes to 
he both willing and able to respond to modem needs. And it will be 
found that, although the new demands made on royalty may he different 
from the old ones, they are certainly not less onerous ; and a princo 
whom circumstances preclude from war or politics is by no means 
driven to find his only resort in pleasure. At first sight, indeed, it 
might seem as though the main interests of civilised peoples gave 
little scope for the intervention of princes. We noto the steady rise 
of commorcc and industry, of science, art, and letters. And we 
observe that one group of these pursuits is unfitting for royalty, 
while success in the other demands personal rather than hereditary 
qualifications. But this increasing complexity of society is in fact 
developing besides these a new calling of the highest importance, and 
increasingly in need of active official heads. Philanthropy in the 
widest sense of the word, including all organised and disinterested 
attempts to better by non-political means the condition of the nation, 
tends to absorb a larger and larger part of the activity of civilised 
men. In fact the proportion of national activity which is thus 
directed may be taken as no bad test of the degree of advance to 
which any people’s civilisation has attained. This generous effort, 
however, tends by no means wholly to good ; much of it is wasted 
on demonstrable impossibilities; much of it is debased by an admix¬ 
ture of selfish objects; much of it, through sheer ignorance, does 
absolute harm. Philanthropy, in short, is a field where guidance is 
eminently necessary, and where experience shows that any indication 
of royal approval carries immediate weight. The multitude of appli¬ 
cations for the use of the Duke of Albany’s name for public objects 
of this kind would probably surprise every one except those mil¬ 
lionaires who have learnt, by the demands made on their purses, 
how multifarious arc modern efforts for the welfare of mankind. 

This widespread eagerness for his approval and advocacy certainly 
took the Prince himself by surprise. Tlfinking very modestly of his 
own knowledge and powers, he was at first inclined to respond to 
few of such appeals, and only where he felt that some special taste 
or interest of his own gave him a right to a decided opinion. But 
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he gradually 1 recognised that this was not really all which his post in 
the world demanded of him. He began to enter into the ideal 
which his *wise father had perhaps been: the first among royal 
personages distinctly to conceive and steadily to apply—the ideal of 
royalty as a source of disinterested counsel and encouragement, not 
thrust upon a nation, but always ready when desired, and represent¬ 
ing thus some part of the old paternal function which, as nations 
grow to manhood, must needs change its character or disappear. 
The peculiarity of the Prince Consort’s position prevented his great 
qualities from being rapidly realised; and the nation lost him before 
it knew bim well enough to feel all the gratitude which he deserved. 
Prince Leopold, on the other hand, had the inestimable advantage 
of being his mother’s son as well as his father’s, and of beginning 
life with an unlimited draft of credit on England’s affection and 
respect. And he became gradually aware that the nation was 
demanding of him, almost beyond his powers, that which he felt that 
his father would have been able to supply so much more fully than 
was in his time demanded, namely, a kind of headship of philan¬ 
thropy, a guidance and encouragement of the manifold efforts which 
our age is making towards a higher and purer life. A selfish or a 
timid man might shrink from such a responsibility as this; a foolish 
or a vain man might degrade it by supporting mero favourites and 
advocating mere crotchets of his own. But from vanity of this kind 
Prince Leopold was completely free. He had by no i^eans an 
exaggerated opinion of his own powers; and when he heard his 
abilities or character ranked with his father’s, ho was merely pained 
to think how much of the credit due to the originator of a wise line of 
thought or conduct is often diverted to a successor whom circumstances 
enable to carry out the pregnant suggestion in a popular and con¬ 
spicuous way. Fortunately for England, this very modesty, sim¬ 
plicity, straightforwardness of character were precisely what was 
most needed in the Prince’s position. For what tho public expects 
a royal opinion to represent is not simply an individual preference, 
however refined or ingenious, but rather a kind of resume or outcome 
of the best opinions held at the time. Just as a great newspaper 
gains its powor by subordinating to “the common sense of most” 
all personal predilection or whim, so a princely supporter of schemes 
of public welfare will carry permanent weight only if the public 
feels that it can count on his position as a real guarantee of 
impersonality, of detachment not only from unworthy motives, 
but from every kind of prepossession or crotchet. His business is 
not to be a special pleader, 'but an arbitrator; not an explorer, 
but a map-maker; not to lead revolutions in opinion, but to 
confer a de jure title on opinions which are rapidly acquiring a 
de facto sway. 

VOL. XXXV. N.S. S S 
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Tin's was not altogether an. attractive programme for a young iqan 
of spirit. To say nothing from the impulse of the moment, to write 
nothing without the gravest deliberation, to enforce accepted truths 
and sanction winning causes—there may seem little in such work 
which can be embraced with enthusiasm. Yet here again the volun¬ 
tary acceptance of limitations is soon seen to render possible the 
achievement of most important good. Though only those causes be 
supported which a consensus of careful opinion pronounces to be both 
deserving of success and likely to attain it, the field of choice is still 
very large. And sometimes (as was the case, for instance, with the 
question of parks, open spaces, preservation of tho Lake-country 
from railways, &c., in which Mr. Ituskin’s influence was discernible), 
tho ultimate success of some philanthropic effort can bo safely pre¬ 
dicted at a very early stage by those who make it a business to watch 
all such efforts as they arise, to study their inter-relation, and to 
know something of the character of their supporters. Assuredly 
there is work hero—work earnestly demanded and gratefully wel¬ 
comed by tho nation—for as many public-spirited princes as any 
reigning family can supply. 

Moreover, there is another branch of this work more onerous 
than any task for tongue or pen. If a groat personage wishes to 
give the full weight of his support to any cause, it is often necossary 
that he should be actually stamped on the popular retina in visible 
connoctiyn with it, actually looked at hour after hour while the 
cause is kept before the minds of men. It is obvious that for this 
function royalty is uniquely fitted, and Prince Leopold recognised to 
the full that this must form a large element in his life. Some 
eminent examples have accustomed the public to so high a standard 
of royal vigour that the fatigue of these duties of ceremony and 
representation is scarcely realised by ordinary observers. To Prince 
Leopold’s delicate constitution those fatigues wore most severe, 
though ho met them with readiness, and would only jestingly allude 
to tho inconvenience of holding one’s hat three inches above one’s 
bead for a couple of hours in an east wind, or to tho puins which 
ho took to catch some one’s eyo in the crowd each time that ho 
bowed and smiled, till his head grew too dizzy and his cheeks too 
strained for more than an automatic salute. 

The Duke of Albany desired, as is known, a sphere of activity of 
a more definite kind. It was a bitter disappointment to him that 
lie was not permitted to succeed Lord Lome in Canada, and it was 
long before ho could heartily acquiesce in the interdiction from this 
high duty which reasons of State inn used. But here again ho did 
at last acquiesce, and recognised also that tho task would have 
involved too severe a strain on his physical powers. lie still hoped 
some day to till wlnit seemed a less fatiguing position of the same kind 
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in Australia ; and the aspiration indicated his desire for serious and 
regular work, as well as his deep interest in that great process of 
expansion which is carrying our England into every quarter of the 
globe. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that in public matters his 
brief career was a progressive self-adjustment to the conditions of 
his lot, a growing acceptance of duty, and not caprice or pleasure, 
as the guide of life. So far as he achieved this, he attained happi- 
noss ; and so far as sickness and suffering helped him to achieve it, 
they were the blessings of bis life. 

For aid in this conversion of pain into education, of restraint into 
guidance, the late Prince devoutly sought the graco and influence of 
a higher Power. A loyal son of the Church, he retained through 
life much of the simple piety of his boyish years. But to say this is 
not enough. The Prince had learnt at tho gatos of death a sense of 
the reality of tho Unseen which many theologians might envy. 
“The untravelled traveller ” had brought back with him from that 
bourne, so nearly overpassed, a conviction, into whoso intimate basis 
it. would have been over-curious to pry. of the near, the interpene¬ 
trating presence of a spiritual world. And like most men for whom 
those great conceptions have passed from an “ article of faith ” to 
what may almost be called a fact of experience, he could soarcol 3 r 
understand the difficulty felt by other minds in attaining to a cer- 
tainty like his own. He longed that they should see things as he 
saw them ; that they should fool the validity of every class of y 
evidence which points to this world's confusion as transitory, and ter 
death as a liberation and not a close. 

This practical manner of viewing speculative topics showed itself 
in ail interesting way when, some two years ago, a society was 
founded in which he knew that I was interested, and which' had for 
its object the investigation, on strictly scientific principles, and with¬ 
out prepossession of any kind, of all those scattered facts or fancies 
which point to the existence of an unseen or immaterial principle in 
man. Although it would obviously have been unfitting for the 
1’riace to have lent his name to a study so novel and tentative, his 
sympathies with tho effort thus initiated were very warm. Yet— 
and this is the point to which attention is invited—even in this 
speculative region his point of view was philanthropic' rather than 
scientific. Himself intimately convinced of the existence of a soul 
in man, ho readily assumed that a candid and organized inquiry 
would sooner or later convince other minds also. What he desired, 
then, was that any scientific’evidence which could be gained as to 
the soul and a future life should bo actively brought to hear on the 
masses who in many parts of the world are losing those beliefs 
altogether. Russian Nihilism and German Socialism loom largo 
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before the eyes of princes; and it is obvious enough how direct in 
these cases is the relation between, disbelief in a future life and reck¬ 
less rebellion against the laws and limitations which hedge round 
the only existence for which these poor men hope. Prince Leopold 
can certainly not be accused of wishing to still the cry of the poor 
and miserable in this life by presenting them with a blank cheque 
on an unknown futurity. But, while eager to ameliorate and cheer 
the lives of the poor in every possible way, he was conscious that 
“ the hope of a better resurrection ” was in their case especially 
needful, both as a background of contentment and as a stimulus to 
well-doing. And perceiving, as a mere matter of fact, that great 
masses of men, in Germany especially, are becoming less and less 
disposed to accept the validity of religious instinct and historical 
tradition—more and more resolved to trust such teaching only as 
can base itself on contemporary experience and appeal to tangible 
experiment—he earnestly desired that the dignitaries of great 
churches, the leaders of all sections of religious thought, should 
welcome any prospect of an alliance with scientific discovery, and 
convert to the upbuilding of the higher life those modern modes of 
thought which have sometimes been pursued to its prejudice, or been 
held to have proved its unreality. 

But there is some danger lest one who was more often the com¬ 
panion of the Prince’s graver than of his gayer hours, and who 
writes now in the deep sadness of his loss, should givo the impression 
of a more sustained seriousness than his conversation actually showed. 
'The trains of thought above indicated did indeed exist in his mind, 
buVfc they came out in no set fashion, and only in intimate moments ; 
white no roan more thoroughly enjoyed the lighter talk of society, 
and msL lively comment on the personages an«l ovents of the day. 
One think was specially noticeable in his pleasant, humorous chat, 
and that vftts his tendency to think as well as possible of almost 
every woman of his acquaintance. Cynics of the smoking-room 
may sometimes' have Jiinted that he gave an antiquated turn to 
knightly demeanour, and was chivalrous where he w-as expected to 
be cavalier. But be who thus cures for the womanhood in women 
is rewarded by wider and keener interests than are felt by the man 
whoso admirations have a selfish taint. From the society of the old, 
and of young children, the Duke derived especial pleasure. Few 
brothers have held their sisters so dear; nor did he ever talk 
intimately on these matters without introducing some affectionate 
allusion to his nieces at Darmstadt. 


This quick susceptibility to femininb charm and virtue, while it 
makes a man more likely to choose well in marriage, makes it also 
eminently desirable that he should have the befit possible range of 
choice. Here, too, there were limitations in the Prince’s lot; here. 
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too, there was a period of discontent and disheartenment; and here, 
too, the old lesson was repeated on a larger scale f the restriction of 
choice became its guidance, and the most perfeot of love-matches 
blossomed on royal soil. How eagerly did those who knew the all¬ 
importance to the Duke of domestic happiness watch for the first 
glimpse of the bride in St. George’s Chapel! with what thankful¬ 
ness did they read in that sweet face the heaven-made marriage, and 
the soul to his akin ! 


IlapauTa §’ i\6tlv is iroA.iv 

Aeyot/i’ Av (ftpovrjfia piv vrjvepov yaXavas- 

With her came tranquillity and contentment, the deep satisfaction 
of the heart, what seemed a hold upon the earthly future, what was 
but a flying foretaste of the stability of a serener world. The 
life of Claremont, till then expectant and provisional, rounded itself 
into happy wholeness, and its master threw himself with new energy 
into all that could adorn the home which the Queen’s gift and his 
wife’s companionship had made his own indeed, so far as transitory 
man can find his' haven in these possessions of a day. The birth of 
his child was a completing joy, and he loved to picture Claremont to 
himself as destined to become one of those groat English homes which 
knit together sexes, ages, ranks of life, nay, oven animals and men, 
in a closer and more patriarchal polity than the modern world else¬ 
where knows; where the same tranquillity of well-being pervades 
mansion, stables, farm; while the master’s central preseneo is felt as 
the strength and stay of all, and radiates an ordering boneficence, 
from fence to fence of the domain. / 

Claremont is a noble setting for such a life. The houso itself'is 
large and stately, but it is the park and woodland which makefthe 
special character of the place. For through the sorrows And the 
vicissitudes which have passed over the majestic home—the ^blf-sought 
death of the founder of an empire, the sad retirement of exiled 
monarchs, the extinction in mother and infant at once of a great 
nation’s proudest hope—through all these seasons Nature has worked 
unseen; the woods have spread, the shadows deepened ; great pines 
have reared themselves in sombre pyramids, and flowering shrubs 
have met and tangled in an undergrowth of bloom and green. 


“ Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit frondoso vertice colleu}— 

Quia deua iucertum cat—habitat deus;—” 

K 

The domain of Claremont, its solitary solemnity, the gloom of its 
embosomed glades, recalls some seat of oracle where ancient men 
adored an unapparent divinity, uncertain between love and fear, 
nor knew whose whisper rolled in the woodlands, whose form had 
been guessed amid the shade. 

Hut with the coming of that home’s mistress all omens gave their 
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sign for peace. The two together, one in heart, in aspiration, in 
duty, desired that the happy life which the nation’s gift supported 
should bo such in every detail that the whole nation might look on 
it if it would, and recognise royalty only by its graciousness, and 
elevation by its repose. It was their hope gradually to make Clare¬ 
mont a rallying point, not of rank or fashion merely, but of what¬ 
ever was best and highest in every direction, invoking the arts and 
graces of life,—music especially, for which the Prince himself had so 
true a gift,—to make a society that should be delightful without false 
excitement, a stately hut simple home. The Duke would instance 
his sister’s assemblies at Kensington Palaco as a type of the gather¬ 
ings at which he wished to aim. And in certain graver matters of 
social governance in which the last appeal lies sometimes to royalty 
alone, he would dwell with admiration on the judgment and firmness 
which his eldest brother had shown in many cases where the heads 
of an aristocratic society may, by their potent intervention at critical 
moments, largely determine the welfare of ether lives. 

How much of influence might in time have come to him we cannot 
know; but we may be sure that whatever had come to him would in 
this temper have been exerted well. For just as learning and 
wealth and beauty are odious or beneficent, according as their pos¬ 
sessors have realised aright that their learning was not given them 
for pride, nor their wealth for luxury, nor their beauty for adula¬ 
tion ; so also may royal rank become an unmixed source of happi¬ 
ness when they who hold it have learnt to account themselves not as 
.the depositaries of privilege, but as the channels of honour. For it 
jAnot the orator only who “ receives from the multitude in a vapour 
w bHt he returns to them in a flood,” but the greatHouse with which 
our i^gliah nation has identified her name and fi$rtunes receives the 
converge^ ra y s °f a world-wide and immemorial affection, which it 
is the rovaKj as ^ t° focus in a steady glow, directing back on what is 
best and woH^ es t all our empire the warmth and light which 
were derived du|asedly from- c very lieart within that empire’s hound. 
The Duke of Albany felt this to the utmost,—and he felt, too, with 
almost painful vividness the generous abundance of tho recognition 
which England gave to his efforts for her good. It was his nature to 
think that any other man in his position ivould have worked harder 
and done better than ho; and he was often depressed at the thought 
of his insufficiency to repay the confidence of such n multitude 
of men. 

For, indeed, he hardly recognised the strength of the attachment 
which his own character and presence inspired. He was always 
afraid that his friends would grow tired of him; that they would 
become absorbed in other interests; that they would marry and 
come and see him no more. At the height of his popularity his 
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manner kept a certain wistfulness, as if he were asking for an affec¬ 
tion on which he had no right to rely. Ho did not know how dear 
to others faas his soft laugh of sympathy, his steady gaze of affec¬ 
tion, the sound of his gentle speech,—the ayavoeppo< jv v »/—the loving¬ 
kindness—which his friends may now seek far and mournfully, and 
whose remembrance fills their eyes with tears. 

And then, too, how high was our hope ! "What years of useful¬ 
ness and honour seemed opening before him we loved! Tho last 
time that I was at Claremont Mr. Buskin was there also ; and I saw 
again, in fuller maturity, the contact of the elder and the younger 
mind. Who could help thinking of Plato’s groat conception, where 
the spirit which once has looked on truth in the wake of some 
divinity in the ideal world seeks out on earth the awakening intelli¬ 
gence most apt to follow, and fashions that young life to greatness, 
“after the likeness of his tutelary god”? It seemed as though that 
teacher—who, if any man, has “ gazed in clear radiance on visions 
innocent and fair,”—had found a “ royal soul ” to whom to prophesy, 
and from whose answering fervour virtue and blessing might be 
born. 

But it was not best that this should be. Not in this world of 
shows, but in the world of realities, was the next lesson to be taught 
to that advancing soul. The earthly bliss dissolved in a moment, 
the earthly promise vanished like a dream. Only in the vistas of 
that beechen woodland, and in that vale of rhododendrons, and by 
that still water’s edgo where the gigantic forest-trees “*high over¬ 
arched imbower,” pictures from the past will live imprinted on one, 
woman’s heart; pictures enduring beneath their apparent transiency, 
and indissoluble by any touch of change. It is not the ebb and flow 
of common hours which traces the limit of our being, but the/ffood- 
tido on which tho soul has onco swept forward leaves the wave-mark 
which she can reach for evermore. . 

Tho last talk which I ever had with Prince Leopold has returned 
since to my mind with strange significance. We were speaking of 
a singular experience which some say that they have known—as it 
were a shifting of the centre of consciousness, a sensible transporta¬ 
tion of the spirit into some distant scene, whose features flash in what 
seems reality before the waking eye. “ Onco,” said the Prince, “ I 
myself had that experience.” It was at Cannes, he. said, in boy¬ 
hood; he was standing on the beach, awake and in daylight, 
when suddenly the beach at Cannes became the beach at Osborne, 
and every well-known detail was reproduced with exactness, even 
to the presence of two labourers, a father and son, whom he had 
sometimes seen on the rocks of the English shore. The scene, he 
said, was not dreamlike, but real; but even as he stepped forward 
to accost the labourers it melted away. When the news of his 
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death reached England, I could not but recall those words, and 
think how again that southern scene had vanished from his eyes, 
and revealed, not in transitory glimpse but in steadfast Vision, the 
likeness not of the earthly but of the eternal home. 1 

Those who believe, not in word only, but in deed and in truth, in 
the great destiny of enfranchised souls, will not need to compassionate 
any true and upright spirit which is called away, however suddenly, 
from a life however sweet. He may leave wife, and child, and 
fame, and fortune, but duty and virtue are with him still, and that 
peremptory call is an upward summons, a step in his high career. 
With the survivors of the well-beloved son, brother, husband, the 
whole world will mourn. Yet such a death is a stingloss sorrow. 
No parting can sever the spiritual bond which the strong heart 
chooses to maintain ; what love has lost in joy it has gained in con¬ 
secration; it is uplifted at one stroke among flawless and eternal 
things. Thus shall even his nearest and dearest feel as the years 
roll by; thus too let others feel who from a distance share and 
reverence^ their sorrow ; others—for whom also the falling of that 
handful of light earth into the flower-strewn vault marked the 
earthly close of an irreplaceable, a unique affection—tho conversion 
of one of life’s best delights into a memory and an anticipation—nay, 
the transference of a part of the very heart itself from the visible 
into that ideal world where such as he are more than princes, and 
where all high hopes find their goal. 

Frederic W. H. Myers. 


'' s . (1) “ The last time I saw him to speak to,” writes a friend from Cannes, March DO, 
“iKv-inS two days before he died, ho would talk to me about death, and said he would 
like ;< military funetal, and in fact 1 had great difficulty in getting off this melancholy 
subjoctv' Finall 3 r ^ asked, * Why, sir, do you talk in this inotoso manner? ’ As he was 
about to*^ wer ku called away, and said, ‘ I’ll toll you ,■ ter.’ I never saw him to 
speak to ngoT?’ 1)ut finished his answer to me to another lady, and said, 4 For two 

nights now PShP cef,s Alice h ,i8 appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is quite 
happy, and th;ixv s,u ' "'ant 8 me to com^asd'-jiiija-Jier. That's what makes me so 
thoughtful.’ » \^ sed i" g. 
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The existence in England of a public opinion upon Indian affairs 
has lately become manifest in the discussion of what has been called 
“ Lord Ripon’s Policy/’ Such a public opinion is not a new thing 
or a thing of sudden growth. It was strongly aroused by the discus¬ 
sions which took place at the time (in 1858) when the direct govern¬ 
ment of India was taken into the hands of the Crown, and has been 
making gradual progress ever since. 

Many causes have within this period contributed to enhance the 
interest takon, in this country, in the welfare and future of our 
fellow subjects of Her Majesty in India. The spirit in which we 
approach Indian questions has been largely influenced by rocent in¬ 
vestigations upon language, religion, and ancient institutions of the 
East, proving that the language and mythology, and the types of 
communal or village organisation which belong to the more advanced 
races of India have a common origin with those of Europe. Such 
works as those of Professor Max Muller and Sir Henry Maine have 
both advanced tho bounds of knowledge upon this subject, and made 
tho subieA popular, and, further, have stimulated the inquiries of 
others wWhave had the best opportunities of observing.and record¬ 
ing the fast vanishing traits of ancient Indian institutions. In the/ 
works of Mr. W. W. Hunter, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir John Phear^o 
have the results of acute observation responding to this suggcstiygfiii- 
fluence, and adding valuable suggestions and conclusions of thei/own. 

But'it is still more through biography and personal narrative that 
we havo become accustomed to regard Indian affairs frOm a not 
merely English point of view. Perhaps no biography of its time 
has given a more delightful impression of character than that of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, by Herbert Edwardes; and none has been read 
with a more widely human interest than the life of Lord Lawrence, by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. The interest in each case centres in the pro¬ 
found sympathy of its subject with tho natives of India, the one ex¬ 
ceeding in the individual sympathy which produced the more quickly 
responsive personal affection, the other exceeding in’ the more re¬ 
strained emotion of sympathy for the millions, which will produce tho 
larger effect in the retrospect of yoars. 

It is through these and similar influences that English public 
opinion has become prepared to view with favour certain lines of 
policy, and a certain spirit of Indian administration, in their essen¬ 
tials belonging to all our best Indian administrators, which havo 
lately become associated with the name of Lord Ripon. Though in 
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no sen so their originator, Lord Ripon has indeed imparted 1 to these 
lines of policy a touch and impress of his own. 

Lord Ripon’s policy, as understood by persons conversant with 
Indian affairs in the latter part of the year 1882, was regarded 
(omitting minor matters, such as the encouragement of private enter¬ 
prise) as consisting of two great measures, or sets of measures, one 
for tho development of local self-government; the other, and by 
much the more difficult task, for the settlement of questions relating 
to land tenure, and especially for the protection of the cultivators of 
the soil. 

The interest properly belonging to these two great subjects was 
for a time overshadowed—in the popular view—by the discussion 
upon what has been called the “Ilbort Bill.” That discussion 
is now closed, and for the purpose of this paper the subject may 
be briefly dismissed. The bill was merely an administrative incident 
in carrying out a settled policy of the Government in regard to the 
natives—a policy inherited from the traditions of the old Company, 
and deliberately pursued by successive administrations in the face of 
the unofficial European community and their counter traditions. 
There stood on the Indian Statute-book a clause embodying what 
hub been called the compromise of 1872, disqualifying natives, what¬ 
ever may be their position in the service, from exercising criminal 
jurisdiction over Europeans in the country districts. In 1872, 
admittedly,, the clause was merely prospective in its operation, no 
native having then obtained the high position in the servico which 
-vjxjould have otherwise qualified him. In 1882 this was no longer 
the'Ncaae, and in the opinion of several high authorities, the clause 
of 1872 fettered the hands of the Government in a manner injurious 
to gooosiaith with their native employes. This was the “ anomaly,” 
as it was\called originally by Sir Ashley Eden, which called for 
the measure, The Bill as finally passed into an Act, embodies an 
important concession made by Lord Ripon, in December last, to the 
feeling of the ^Nglo-Indian community. The merits or necessity 
of this concession it would be out of place here to discuss ; what is 
relevant is to point out, as will appear on a careful perusal of the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council, that the concession was 
made, not to outside agitation, but to the legitimate expression of 
the feeling by able advocacy in the Council itself. 

Lord Ripon’s measures relating to local self-government have 
already been discussed in this Review. It may be recalled that their 
object is to develop an already existing system of local boards or 
committees of various types, established during the viceroyalty of 
Lord Northbrook in 1873, and owing their origin to suggestions and 
resolutions from Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

The main features of these measures are : First, To re-arrange the 
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work of the local boards, so as to bring within their scope matters of 
essentially local interest—schools, sanitary arrangements, and roads, 
—to tho exclusion of matters more properly belonging to the 
Government, such as police; Secondly, To establish the elective 
principle as the general rule throughout India; Thirdly, To establish 
tho principle that the control of tho Government should be exercised 
from without rather than from within; and with this object, as tho 
general rule, to have non-official persons as the chairmen of local 
boards. On the other hand it is proposed that the Government 
should exercise an effective control in two ways; in the first place, 
by requiring their sanction to acts such as the raising of loans or the 
imposition of discretionary taxes; and in the second place, by setting 
aside the proceedings of local boards, or even suspending the board, 
in cases of abuse or neglect of their powers or duties. 

There were not wanting substantial administrative reasons for the 
scheme here briefly outlined ; but Lord Itipon has avowed that it is 
not primarily for these reasons, but rather as an instrument of 
political and popular education, that the measure is put forward. 
Such a declaration, showing tho spirit in which tho legislation is 
conceived, is no mere sentimental effusion, but a stroke of the highest 
policy. Already, by anticipation, is enhanced whatever benefit IllfT" 
measures themselves may confer upon the people of India. The con¬ 
cession is not in itself largo; it is merely to allow the natives through¬ 
out the country to manage their own local affairs—schools, roads, 
sanitary matters—by themselves, and in their own way, under the/ 
strict superintendence and control of the Government. Yet the pro¬ 
posal has everywhere evoked an expression of satisfaction and grati¬ 
tude which is surprising. And, in spite of some high-flown language, 
there is every reason to believe that this is due, not to any .exagger¬ 
ated estimate of tho benefit itself: it is the genuine response of a 
susceptible people to what they feel to bo a real kind^oj^ 

It is in the same spirit of active energy directed to the general 
welfare of the natives that tho present Government of India have 
undertaken the great task of dealing, throughout various districts of 
India, with tho questions relating to land tenure and the status 
of the cultivators. The questions to be dealt with differ in various 
parts of India, chiefly in consequence of tho various systems of land 
settlement which prevail. It may be mentioned that what is called 
a land settlement is an engagement between the Government (acting 
through its executive officers) and the various persons who, for the 
several estates or fields throughout the district settled, undertake to 
be responsible for the land revenue—the mainstay of Indian taxa¬ 
tion. In somo parts of India the settlement is made with individuals 
for considerable tracts; in others it is made field by field with the 
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actual cultivators. In some districts the settlement is perpetual; in 
others, for limited periods, ranging- from ten to thirty years. The 
revenue payer necessarily holds an estate of some kind in the land 
engaged for; and it is the actual—though not always desired— 
result of a settlement, that this estate has a tendency to assume the 
incidents of an estate in land most familiar to English lawyers. 

To limit the field of view, and to fix the attention of the reader 
upon the most important of the land measures now under considera¬ 
tion, the remainder of this paper will be confined to the proposed 
legislation for Bengal. 

Bengal—in tho sense of the word including the whole region 
under the sway of tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—is a country 
having an area about six times that of Great Britain, and a popula¬ 
tion of between sixty and seventy millions, living by the cultivation 
of the soil. 

Of this area a large part consists of the delta of the Ganges, 
united with tho Bramaputra—an alluvial tract depending for its 
fertility upon the regular overflow of the Ganges during the rainy 
season. This overflow is not, like that of the Nile, a descent of water 
ironl a higher region upon a rainloss country, but arises from the 
cxcessivo rainfall in the country itself. There is nothing, as in the 
case of the Nile, to strike the imagination with the notion of a marvel. 
But the effect is scarcely less remarkable and beneficent. At the 
period of inundation, which is the time of life and movement in 
L\ 9 wer Bengal, tho aspect of the country is everywhere that of a lake 
bounded by groves of palm and bamboo. Each grove is one of the 
innumerable villages—islands in tho vast lake; and within the 
shadow of those palms and bamboos nestle the wickerwork dwellings 
which ar<\part of the movable goods of the cultivator (or raiyat). 
The flora isSluxuriant but monotonous ; the soil is a uniform black 
mud, and thereds not a pebble the size of a walnut within hundreds 
of miles. The character of the cultivation is the same from village 
to village, and the' character and habits of the rural inhabitants 
partake of the same dead level of uniformity. Their cattle pasture 
on the borders of the islands. The sowing of their rice crop is liter¬ 
ally “ bread cast upon the waters ; ” they find an abundant return 
after the subsidence of the flood, and dry crops succeed in regular 
order. From time immemorial they have gono on cultivating and 
paying the customary rent or revenue upon tho demand of the autho¬ 
rity for the time being. No conscription has over diverted their 
useful toil; nor, for many generations, have they been found amongst 
voluntary military levies. 

Sir John Phear gives, on trustworthy authority, an estimate of the 
value of the movable property of the various classes of raiyats in the 
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delta of Bengal. According to fchia estimate, the effects of one of 
these raiyats of the best class are valued at Re. 477 (say £45). Those 
of three*lower classes of raiyats are estimated at Rs. 282, Rs. 116, 
and Rs. 25 (a little over £2) respectively. This property consists of 
cattle, implements, house and bedding, pots and pans, clothes and 
ornaments. The greater part may be fairly considered as capital 
employed in agriculture, aud the total.value of this capital through¬ 
out Bengal must amount to many millions of pounds. 

In Eastern Bengal some variety has been introduced by the culti¬ 
vation of tea and jute; and the opening up of the country by rail¬ 
ways has developed its prosperity. 

Towards the north, the region of Bengal extends up to the edge 
of the Tcrai, the malarious fringe of the forest skirting the hill- 
country of Nepaul, the home of the Goorkas. Nepaul is a native 
State, jealous of the intrusion of Europeans; a feeling which it is Iko 
policy of our Government to respect, so long as they keep quiet. At 
one point only the line of the great hills is penetrated by British 
territory (ceded by the Rajah of Sikkim in 1848), where, in the sani¬ 
tarium of Darjeeling, the overworked official may recruit his energies, 
and refresh his spirit with the contemplation of the grandest snowy 
mountains in the world. 

On the west of Bengal proper, and included in tho rule of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is Bihar, with the adjoining highlands of 
Birbhoom—the San tali a of the missionary reports; a country where 
uplands of moderate height, inhabited by aborigines of a not uniny 
tercsting type, stretch out long ridges into the plains, making/^ 
pleasing alternation of hill and valley. Tho cultivation of tho plains 
of Biha^is aided by irrigation works, and the soil is fertile ; J/ut tho 
country has suffered severely from occasional drought, and, from the 
partial failure, in a commercial sense, of the indigo-planting industry. 
This district is said to be too densely peopled, and there are great 
complaints of rack-renting. Certainly, the cultivators are poor, and 
little able to contend with adverse seasons. 

Such briefly is the region (leaving out Orissa) administered by*the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and to which extended what is 
known as the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, made in 
1793. It is now proposed to adjust the relations of landlord and 
tenant which have grown up under that great measure. 

To understand the position, it is necessary to take a brief survey 
of the circumstances under which the Permanent Settlement was 
made. 

In the best times of the'Mogul Empire, it is probable that Bengal 
was even more wealthy and populous than it is now. According to 
the traditions—not without confirmatory evidence—of that benig¬ 
nant despotism, the cultivator (or raiyat ) paid to tho appointed officer 
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a rent or revenue fixed in accordance with custom and by tbe autho¬ 
rity of Government. The custom probably rested on a long experi¬ 
ence of what would, in an average season, leave the cultivator a fair 
subsistence on a scale commensurate with his investment of labour 
and capital. Special privileges were allowed to those who went out 
into the jungle or wilderness, and brought new land into cultivation. 
These became holders at a fixed rent on a moderato scale, and reaped 
the benefit of their foresight and energy. 

Tbe gradual breaking up of tbe Mogul Empire loft the cultivator 
a prey to irregular exactions and sometimes to organized robbery. 
Nor was tbe cultivator at once benefited by tbe expensive govern¬ 
ment of the English Company under the forms of nativo sovereignty. 
The crowning misfortune camo in 1770, when a famine on a greater 
scale than had been known for threo hundred years previously, or 
has been experienced since, depopulated the country and weakened 
the survivors to such an extent that it is believed about one-third of 
the then cultivated area of Bengal relapsed into wilderness. The 
country, even in the outskirts of Calcutta, became infested with wild 
beasts; ahd the skirts of the Birbhoom highlands became noted as a 
hunting-ground for tigers. A thinned and saddenod generation (for 
tat* ’children had mostly perished) were (lie cultivators of Bengal 
when the English took the direct government into their hands. The 
zemindars —tho collectors or farmers of the revenue—were, many of 
them, in prison for arrears which they were in fact unable to collect. 
JJut the exigences of the Government left no room for remission. 
T^o assessment was repeatedly enhanced, with the result that the 
nunhfior of defaulters was increased and the treasury remained 

eraptyX^ _ * 

It wa's then that Lord Cornwallis was asked to undertake the 
duties of Governor-General. lie stipulated for ample powers, which 
were given Him. lie was ably seconded by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Shore, and othqr members of his council. His first care was to 
reform the land revenue system. It was recognised that (lie existing 
evils in great part arose from the uncertainly of the demand. A 
settlement was made with the zemindars, with a rent upon each 
pcrgvnnah to remain fixed for ten years. The pergnnnah was, accord¬ 
ing to tho system we found established at the advent of English rule, 
the unit of area for revenue purposes, and the zemindar was the 
person responsible for the revenue to Government. Some of the 
zemindars may, or may not, have been estate holders in something 
like an English sense. But whether they were so or not, it was the 
zemindar’s position as revenue payer that? made it convenient for the 
Government to deal with him. It luid not then perhaps occurred to 
any one, and probably it would have been (bought impracticable, for 
Government to deal separately with tbe actual cultivators, as was 
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afterwards done so successfully under the system devised by Thomason, 
and carried out in the Punjab by the Lawrences. ^ 

The Settlement so made with the zemindars for ten years was 
made perpetual in 1793. The Government, in effect, undertook 
never to increase the amount of revenue which was thus fixed for 
each pergunnah. This engagement, or what has been called the per¬ 
petual limitation of the demand, has always been loyally kept; and no 
Government, nor any responsible politician, would entertain a proposal 
which could be proved to be an infringement of that engagement. 
The terms of the settlement further acknowledged the zemindar as 
the “proprietor” of the land. It was at the same time recognised 
that the raiyats or cultivators had rights, although they were not 
accurately defined, and the settlement was accompanied by a saving 
clause in the following terms:— 

“ It, being the duty- of the ruling power to protect all classes of peoplo, and 
particularly those who from their situation aro most helpless, the Governor- 
Gcucml in Council will, whenever he may doom it proper, ouact such regula¬ 
tions as ho may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the depondent 
talookdars raiyats, and other cultivators of tho soil; that no zemindar, 
independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on 
this account to make any objection to tho discharge of tho fixed assessment 
which they have respectively agreed to pay.” " , ^ ^ 

From the time of the Permanent Settlement until 1859, a period 
of more than sixty years, tho rights of the raiyat remained undefined 
by legislation. By an Act of that year (1859) an attempt was made 
for better defining theso rights. The salient points of this Act were/ 
as follows :— / 

The cultivators or occupiers of land ( raiyats ) were distinguished 
into three classes :— 

I. Holding at fixed rates. / 

II. Having rights of occupancy, but not holding at fifked rates. 

III. Hot falling under either of these classes. S 

I. The first class are those who hold lands at rcntgfwhich have not 

been changed from the time of the Permanent Settlement; and this 
is presumed (until tho contrary is proved) if th'o rent has not been 
changed for twenty years before the commencement of a suit under 
the Act. To this class of raiyats the Act, gives, in effect, a per¬ 
manent tenure at the same rates. / 

II. The second class consists of those who have cultivated or held 
land for twelve years. Those are said %o have a right of occupancy, 
and are entitled to leases at “fair/and equitable” rates. The 
privileges of an occupancy raiyat do' 7 not, however, apply to sir or 
khdmar land—land which, is in a special sense the property of tho 
zemindar —what would in Ireland be called demesne land. The 
distinction between raiyati land—land held and cultivated by raiyats, 
and sir or hhdinar land—land in the actual occupation, or in a peculiar 
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sense the property, of the zemindar —is an important distinction to 
which I shall revert. 

III. Itaiyats of the last class wero to be entitled to receive a lease 
or document containing in writing the terms of the holding ; and a 
tenant holding without, or after the expiry of, a written agreement, 
could not have the rent enhanced upon him without a certain pre¬ 
scribed notice. But the tenant was. only entitled to such terms of 
lease as might be agreed upon between him and the landlord. 

The legislation of 1859 was, doubtless, intended to be bared upon 
an important and well known customary distinction, the distinction, 
namely, between the khudkasht (or resident) raiyat, and tlie paikasht 
raiyat or cultivator, who, without the status of a resident, engages 
for the cultivation of a piece of the village land. The distinction is 
still the one most familiar to the rural cultivator; and a witness 
brought into a court of law to prove the twelve years occupancy 
under tho Act of 1859, will doscribe the tenant as a khudkasht raiyat. 
The distinction is one which belongs to a widespread and probably 
very ancient class of customs ; and still exists in some of the Alpine 
communes in Europe. In the canton of Berne, for instance, the 
rights of pasturage and other rights of common appurtenant to a 
tctirr.t are conditional on the tenure-holder enjoying the status of a 
resident in the commune, and will not pass to a non-resident pur¬ 
chaser of the holding. 

In Bengal the khudkasht raiyat has enjoyed by immemorial usage 
\frrity of tenure at a fair rent; that is to say, a rent regulated by the 
custom of the pergunnah , and fixed, if neoessary, by Government 
autrtyrity. Corresponding to this customary right was the duty of 
paying** tho customary rent; and under some circumstances the 
position ‘(^f tho khudkasht raiyat became onerous; After the famine 
of 1770, fijstcad of cultivators being in search of land, land 
was in wanl\of tenants, and the position of tin paikasht or non¬ 
resident raiyat, Nvho was free to engago for such rent as be might 
agree upon with -fhe landlord, became an exceptionally favourable 
one. With the renewed extension of cultivation, the position of the 
khudkasht or resident \aiyat again became the more favourable. 

It was doubtless the wish of tho framers of the Act of 1859 to 
give the right of occupancy to those who, according to usage, were 
considered and treated us khudkasht raiyat*. But the actual effect of 
the twelve years’ rule which they adopted was to exclude many who 
were undoubtedly khudkasht raiyats; and in all cases it became 
difficult for a Uiudkasht raiyat to prove his right of occupancy in any 
particular field. The Act, moreover, left it open to the zemindars, by 
shifting the resident cultivators from field to field in the same village 
or commune, to prevent, their acquiring tho legal status of occupancy 
tenants. Further, the acquisition of a right of occupancy might be 
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excluded-by express contract, and a clause to this effect became a 
common form in the leases on many estates. It is only surprising 
to find (as we are told on the authority of Kristodar Pal, the eminent 
advocate in the Legislative Council of the zemindars), that in spile of 
legal obstacles, ninety per cent, of the raiyats of Bengal are still 
considered and treated as occupancy raiyats. 

The Act of 1859 has been a fertile mine of litigation, and 
certainly cannot be regaided as having redeemed the pledges given 
in favour of the raiyats, now ninety years ago, in the Permanent Set¬ 
tlement. In the course of these ninety years, the rights of the raiyai 
have become overshadowed, and are in danger of being ousted by tbo 
growing importance of the zemindai ee estate. For, on the most 
model ate estimate it is calculated that the revenue received by the 
zemindars out of the land in Bengal, has, within this period, increased 
nearly thirty-fold. It is not surprising that the rclat ions bet ween 
landlord and tenant, grounded as they are on custom, but fixed in the 
lust resort by a law based on a misunderstanding of the custom, 
should have become strained and unsatisfactory. 

In fact, these relations have become strained and unsatisfactory, 
particularly in certain districts, and from very diverse causes: in 
Bihar, owing to the competition of a poor and crowded population - , 
in Fa-tern Bengal, owing to u general prosperity and rise of price-, 
the benefit of which each party bus attempted to appropriate. That 
legislation is necessary is the common ground of all argument 
amongst high Indian authorities ; and perhaps no subject of legisla¬ 
tion has over received more careful sifting and elaborate preparation. 
By one of those accidents which often scorn to throw work into the 
hands of those competent to do it, the subject is now - ripe for being 
finally dealt with. 

In the bill now before the Legislative Council, of primary impmt- 
anee are the provisions which endeavour to define tho status of the 
khndkasht, or resident, raiyat. It was at one time proposed by the 
Indian Government to give this status (so far as relates to raiyati land) 
to every occupying cultivator; but in deference to very high 
authority, the twelve years rule is adopted, with this important 
difference fiom the rule of 1859, that instead of requiring proof of 
each separate piece of land having been held for twelve jtars, it w ill 
be enough that the raiyat should have held some land in-the village for 
twelve years. According to the proposal in the revised bill (lhttl) 
there is the further presumption (prima facie) in favour of an} on 
who is proved or admitted to hold land as a raiyat , that ho bus t, 1 
-tutus of occupancy. No contract is to be allowed to be good wl 
should prevent the raiyat from acquiring this status. 

Next, as to the rights of the occupancy raiyat. Briefly 
as relates to raiyati as distinguished from sir or domes) 

'<u.. \xxv. N.S. T T 
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lie in to bo entitled to the three F’s. Fixity of tenurC'he always 
had, and on this point the bill presents no novelty. The right to 
hold at a fair rent the khndkunht rail/at always had m theory 
— “fair and equitable” is the expression of the Act of 1859, pro¬ 
bably intended as an equivalent for the rent “according to the 
custom of the peryannah ” of old times. To establish what is for the 
future to be deemed a “fair rent ” is the subject of elaborate pro¬ 
visions, both declaratory and executory, of the present bill. Power 
is given, in certain cases, for the settlement of rents by a Govern¬ 
ment officer under direction of the provincial Government; and also 
powers for framing, under the direction of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, what is called a “ record of rights,” to be primu facie evidence 
of the tenure and rents existing at the time of framing the record. 
The practical success of the measure will, indeed, largely depend 
upon how these executory provisions are worked; and it is, there¬ 
fore, a good omen for the success of the measure that the present 
Lieutenant-Governor (Mr. Hirers Thomson), in his speech in the 
Legislative Council on the 9th March, 1888, laid great stress on the 
importance of these executory provisions. Free sale of the tenant’s 
right is again no novelty in Bengal. That it may lead to a divorce 
^b-rir.vecn tl id'status of rail/at and the actual occupation of the soil is 
no doubt theoretically true. But tho fact is, according to the 
experience of some of the most liberally managed estates, notably 
that of the Maharajah of Dumraon, mentioned in Mr. (now Sir 
Evelyn) Baring’s speech in the Legislative Council, the raiyat who 
pays the rent remains, as a rule, flic actual occupier. The provisions 
of the Bill give the tenant the right of sale, subject to a certain 
right of pre-emption in tho landlord; but under the revised bill, 
in accordance with the report of the select committee presented on 
the 14th of March last, the tenant, if his Ian.Hurd claims to purchase, 
is to have the option of keeping the land. 

For the non-occupancy tenant, or tenant-at-will, provisions are 
made limiting tho right of ejectment lq the landlord to certain 
grounds, and providing (according to the re\iscd bill) that where an 
ejectment suit is brought on the ground of refusal to pay ail enhanced 
rent, tho court shall fix a fair rent, and the tenant shall have the 
fe option of holding at Ibat rent for five years. 

co- It has been stated that what L called dir (or demesne) land, is 
the , excluded from the operation of rights of occupancy. Theie is said 
were to be a tendency, especially in Bihar, to convert radjati land into a ir 
difHcult-uul, so as to prevent the growth of rights of occupancy. This will 
particula, checked by a provision of the bill that all land is to bo presumed 
shifting tlw/ which is not proved to be sir land, thus practically limiting 
or communejul to that which is now held as such. It seems to be appro- 
tenants. Fur, bv some of those who have advocated the cause of the 
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zemindari, that these provisions will indirectly deprive llio zemindar 
of his rights over the waste. If-that should prove tho case, and if 
(which is hardly probable) these rights have any marketable value, 
there may be a fair question as to compensation. For, whatever 
may bo the exact meaning of the term “ owner ” or "proprietor” in 
tho Permanent (Settlement, it has been construed and acted on ae 
including the right anciently exercised by independent rajahs, to 
grant licences (or sunnuds ) for the settlement of villages and the 
execution of the necessary works, such as tan Vs and embankments, 
on lands previously waste or uncultivated. But, in so far as the 
power of settling raiyats on waste land affects tho general welfare of 
the community, the control or resumption of such power is, of course, 
within the inalienable right of a sovereign Government as such. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to deal with,the 
many-sided criticisms of the proposed legislation. It must suffice to 
mention some of the more important.. To tho arguments which 
assume, on behalf of tho zemindar, u moral right to be treated as 
the absolute owner of the land, it would bo a waste of time to give 
any importance. Absolute ownership in land is a term unknown 
even to English law; and it will be clear to the read '’’ that the con-, 
ditions which by usage modify tho estate of the zemindar are more 
extensive and far more persistent in actual exercise than thoso which 
have suggested and justified recent legislation in Ireland. 

More serious are the criticisms of those who assert that measures 
of a more drastic character are necessary to produce any effectual 
remedy for the mischiefs existing under tho present condition of the 
law. Such are the suggestions urged in a general way in an article 
in the Contemporary Review for October last by Florence Nightingale. 
Frdbi a different point of view, but in a similar direction, (end the 
arguments in a pamphlet by Mr. 0. B. Clarke. The crying grievance 
of tho raiyats, it. is said in effect in both these papers, is the amount 
and number of tho petty exactions (abteahs) from the; cultivators, 
many* of which never reach the pocket of the landlord. They would, 
indeed, such is the number and variety of these exactions, do credit 
to the invention of a Caleb Balderstone or a mediaeval feudalist. 
These and the multiplicity of intermediate tenures, tend to redm o 
the actual cultivators to the condition of living at a squeeze or 
starvation rent. 

To meet these evils by a legislation which preserves the multi;- 
plicity of tenures, and attempts to lay down principles for the sett! 
ment of rent between landlord and tenant, Mr. Clarke argues.’ 
a hopeless task, rent being determined by llio unbending la' 
political economy. But this argument can only apply to a s' 
things where the tenant is practically free to engage for 1 
demanded or to take himself and his capital elsewhere. 

t t 2 
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consider tho vast aggregate of tenants’ capital, consisting of the 
small individual belongings abovo described, most of which are 
practically inconvertible without ruin or loss of status to the raiyal, 
it is clear we are face to face with a relation such as cannot safely be 
left to contract, in the sense of the will or caprice of the landlord 
pitted against tho passive resistance of the tenant. And since our 
hard and fast legal system has upset the balance formerly depending 
on the constraining force of custom, it seems fitting that a Govern¬ 
ment should assume the task, difficult as it is, of defining these 
relations by authority. 

To describe, in brief, tho spirit in which tho Government of Lord 
Kipon have addressed themselves to the task of legislation cannot, 
perhaps, be done better than by quoting the conclusion of the speech 
by which Mr. Ilbcrt last year introduced the measure to the Legislative 
Council. “ We have endeavoured,” he suys, “ to hold on even hand 
between tho two parties, and to define and adjust their rights in such 
a way as may bo most conducive to the common interests of both and 
to the welfaro of tho country at large. But that cither claimant 
should accept with equanimity anything less than what ho conceives, 
rightly or wrop^iy, to bo bis duo, would be inconsistent, with what 
wo" know of human nature, to expect. Nor, again, do we suppose 
that by this, or any other legislation which we can devise, we are 
likely to settle, permanently and once for all, the eternal question of 
landlord and tenant. We find ourselves face to face with patent and 
glaring evils, evils which are crying out for a remedy; we have 
endeavoured to supply such a remedy as appears suitable to the 
present circumstances of the case, but we know well that we cannot 
absolutely prevent the recurrence of similar evils in the future. Suffi¬ 
cient for the statesman if he can grapple with the problem of to-flay; 
for tho distant future lie must leave posteiity to provide. And as 
we oannnot foresee the distant future, so we cannot recall the distant 
past. We cannot, if wo would, restore the zemindar and tho raiyat 
to the position which they occupied at tho time of the Permanent 
Settlement. Tho India of to-day is a different country from the 
India of 1793, and requires different legislation. The utmost that 
we can endeavour to do, and what wo have endeavoured by the 
present bill to do, is so to legislate for her as to preserve whatever iB 
best in the spirit of her ancient institutions.” 


R. Campbell. 
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Tiie important question of public elementary education is not older 
than the present century. Its scientific treatment belongs entirely 
to the age in which we live, and some of ns can still remember 
tho time when it was thought unnecessary and undesirable to 
diffuse the most rudimentary knowledge amongst the labouring 
classes of this country. A few endowed schools sparsely scattered 
throughout the land were held by our ancestors to suffice for the 
wants of tho professions commonly called learned, and even for the 
demand of the various departments of the State. When the nine¬ 
teenth century wus yet in its infancy, a remarkable change in public 
opinion was approaching. On a certain Saturday in May, 1811, 
some leading members of tho Whig party, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Bedford, met at the Freemasons' Tavern to consider the 
subject of elementary education. The result of this Conference was 
the creation of the British and Foreign School Society. A second 
gathering, held in October of the same year, at tl.? invitation of 
Archbishop Munners-Sutton, was followed by the establishment of the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. 

Previous to tho formation of these societies nothing had been done 
either by the Church or by the State to systematise the education of 
the working classes. Everything was practically left to home 
influence. The father of a family wus content to hand down to his 
children the knowledge he had acquired, and would sometimes 
extend his educational good offices to his servants. The assistance 
of the State was neither offered on the one hand or asked for on the 
other; private aid, individual energy and exertion provided what¬ 
ever educational machinery was forthcoming. The two societies 
1 have mentioned had already laboured for well nigh a quarter of a 
century when the Committee of the Privy Council on Education first 
came into existence, and Government, inspection of elementary schools, 
with pecuniary grants in aid, was established. 1 One of the most 
important results of the new regime was the substitution of pupil- 
teachers working under certificated masters. A Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1858, to inquire into the state of popular education. 
It sat for no less than three years, and in 1861 finally mado > 
report. These proceedings culminated in the issue of a now Kdr 
tional Code for the future "guidance of the Department. Wlf 

(1) The first public grunt ot .£20,000 in aid of tho erection of schools wa 
1832, from which time it has been steadily increasing for different purpose 
it had reached the sum of about £800,000. Last your (1883) it amounted t' 

The Educat on Department of the Privy Council was established in 181 !) 
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1811 was still the concern and cure of private individuals now began 
to engage the serious attention of the Government of the country. 

Wo are to-day in a position to consider the results of the* labours 
of these two societies working for half a century—during the latter 
part of that time with some State assistance. In the year 1861 tho 
Commission reported that satisfactory progress laid been made, and 
that tho number of children under instruction had increased from 
500,000 to 2,500,000. These voluntary schools were mainly sup¬ 
ported by the landowners and the clergy of the Church of England, 
and the amount of grant they received from the Government 
depended upon the general condition of tho school and tho regu¬ 
larity of attendance. The benefits of tho now system were extended 
to the schools of all religious denominations, provided only the 
requirements of the general regulations were complied with. 

Under the plan then adopted education steadily progressed, and 
the country was satisfied. The subjects of instruction in the schools 
woro religious knowledge, reading, writiug, spelling, ciphering, and, 
in the case of girls, plain sewing, besides geography, grammar, 
English history, and in some eases drawing and music. These two 
last subjects were it seems, regarded rather as exceptional, and were 
no* Lold to V essential to the receipt of the Government grant. 

In all this there was undoubtedly much sound sense. Tho system 
was woll adapted for the wants of tho class for which it was in¬ 
tended. The religious feeling of the country was adequately recognised 
and respected, while toleration of differences of opinion in the 
matter of religion was practically secured. The instruction at first 
provided was, I think, fully adapted to the legitimate and ordinary 
requirement s of piimary, or in other words, elementary teaching. If 
we had been content (o leave well alone, the groat cause of education 
would have lost nothing, while a vast expenditure of public mouoy 
would have been saved ; the ever-increasing uurden of maintaining 
Board Schools now imposed on ratepayers vould have been avoided, 
and the Christian character of our schools would have been preserved. 

It is worthy of remark at the present juncture that the Commis¬ 
sioners in their report not only allude to the general success which 
resulted from tho adoption of the Government system, but speak in 
high and unmistakable terms of its principles. “The merit and 
success of the. present system,” they tell us, 1 is that it supports 
“tho intelligent management and the religious character of schools.” 
T w another place I find them writing: 2 “Tho existing system is 
' only one by which it would be possible to secure the religious 
\cter of popular education.” If I might be pardoned for 
nore referring on this subject to the valuable report before 
ould quote the following words: “The controversies which 

(1) Report of the F. Juration Commission, p. 303. 

(2) Repot t of the J'.Jucalion Commission, p. 310. 
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hare occurred in the course of the last twenty years, the diffi¬ 
culties which they havo thrown, in the way of the establishment 
of any 'comprehensive system, and their practical result in the 
establishment of the denominational training colleges and elementary 
schools, appear to us to place beyond all doubt the conclusion that 
the great body of the population are determined that religion and 
education must be closely connected, and we do not think that any 
other principle than that which is the base of the prosent system 
would secure this result.” 1 Such were the views of the Itoyal 
Commission in the year 1861. We might go on farther, and we 
trace not less decided opinions expressed by those who were the great 
promoters of the Education Act of 1870. Mr. Forster said on intro¬ 
ducing the bill in the IIouso of Commons 2 : “ Wo want a good 
secular teaching for theso children, a good Christian training, and 
good schoolmasters, .... and wc have no doubt whatever that an 
enormous majority of the parents of this country prefer that there 
should be a Christian training for their children—that they should 
be taught to read the Bible.” Mr. Mundcllu also said at the same 
time, “ ITc had never regarded the religious difficulty as being of 
any considerable magnitude, because lie believetWat the people of 
this count ry generally desired that their children Would-* ;ecive 
religious teaching.” . . . But what perhaps is more remarkable is 
that Mr. Forster, the great promoter of the scheme which is fast 
leading to the secularising of elementary education, (piite recently, 
at a meeting of the London School Board said, “ Another matter 
of great importance, and which ought to claim the attention of the 
managers, was to see (hat the religious education, as ordered by the 
Board, was properly carried out.” 

But notwithstanding these apparently explicit declarations on the 
part of those who are, and haye been, in authority in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, it can no longer be doubted that we have now 
entered upon another period in the history of British public instruc¬ 
tion. The chief characteristics of this new phase of our educational 
science are, to my mind, neither commendable nor encouraging. 
Moral and religious touching has been virtually superseded in Board 
Schools and other establishments under Government inspection, to 
make way for the extension of every new-fangled variety of secular 
instruction. Elaborate codes of regulations indicate and stimulate the 
high pressure under which this new plan must bo worked, if teacher 
would hope for approval and success. The public money that v 
at one time expended to assist in maintaining schools of which h 
been said the moral and religious influence was even greato 
the intellectual, is now devoted to payments by results of in 
examination in purely secular subjects. One of the roguh 
public elementary school is, u That it shall be open at 

(I) Ttrpnrt. r*f Commission, p. 311. (2) 
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(lie inspection of uny of her Majesty’s inspectors, so, however, that it 
shall he no part of the duties of such inspector to inquire into any 
instruction in religious subjects given at such school, or to examine 
any scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in uny religions sub¬ 
ject or book.” The natural effect of this exclusion of religious- 
subjects from the work of the inspector must be to give them a 
secondary place, both in tlio eyes of the master and scholars, even 
supposing private religious instruction is given at all in the school. 
The nuture and extent, of the educational revolution completed by 
the new code of regulations recently laid upon the table of Par¬ 
liament will bo fully realised and understood if we contrast for a 
moment the provisions it contains and the utterances of Mr. Lowe 
(now Lord Sherbrooke) in the House of Commons, when Vico-Pre- 
ftiddit of the Committee of Privy Council for .Education. It is 
instructive for us to-day to recall tho words in which Mr. Lowe thou 
tin folded iho aim £und intentions of the Education Department. 1 
“The object of the committee,” he said, “cannot be better or more 
briefly explained than in the words of its own minutes. The object 
of the Privy Council is to promote education among the children of 
the labouring poor * tho means that it adopts for carrying out that 
object are tq o Ac assistance to voluntary effort, and the species of 
voluntary effort to which it gives assistance is defined by the minutes 
of Council to be schools in connection with some recognised religious 
denomination, or a school in which, besides secular instruction, the 
Scriptures are read daily from the authorised version. . . . Tims, 
it appears that tho religious element underlies the whole system of 
Privy Council education. . . .” And in speaking of the Education 
Commission he says, “ It gives the weight, and it is very great 
weight, of its approbation to the system of basing the assistance given 
by Government upon voluntary religious effort.’ 

This is very different from what is now put forward as the funda¬ 
mental principle of State education. Elementary instruction is 
given, it is true, in reading, writing, spelling, and ciphering; but 
let us look into tho total of uhat is taught, arid see how far it agrees 
with what is understood by primary knowledge. We shall find that 
the subjects comprised in the State curriculum are such as would 
adequately prepare scholars for the competitive examinations- 
neces.-ary to pass jnto almost any profession. It is true they are called 
■optional;” but their existence entails a master and a staff of 
eliors of a high class, who can give the instruction in them if 
; red ; and practically it. is found that the parents of many 
'ii receiving this higher education are in easy circumstances, 
paying little or no more than the parents who are of the 
lass, and who arc in the receipt of weekly wages. In 
ger Hoard Schools would much moro appropriately be 
middlo-class rather than as primary or elementary 
(!' irtit Is D, I-M.iuarv I31li, ISC2 
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schools. In proof of this, if we turn to tho code recently issued, 
we find tho following “ optional ”♦ subjects : singing, elementary 
science, liistory, algebra, Euclid and mensuration, mechanics, che¬ 
mistry, physics, animal physiology, botany, principles of agriculture, 
Lafin, French, and domestic economy. 1 

Little need be said to convince any candid reader that schools 
which are prepared to givo instruction in these subjects must be con¬ 
ducted in a costly and expensive manner, or that they are fur above 
tho requirements of elementary education for tho poorer classes. It 
becomes therefore a question of grave consideration whether rate¬ 
payers should be compelled to support schools that are clearly fur 
above what was proposed when the Act of 1870 was passed, “ to pro¬ 
vide for public elementary education." 

If tho costly education which Board Schools are now prepared to 
give had been within the reach of tho poorer classes, and was such 
as was intended by the Act of Parliament, there would perhups 
have been less reason to complain; but when we find that no fewer 
than thirteen or fourteen millions havo been expended in building 
.schools from the year 1870 to 1881, and that this sum is derived 
from rates, in addition to the annual cost in mairitar. ; i<r them, we 
are led to the conclusion that the Education Department has gone 
far beyond the intentions of Parliament, that it lias encouraged 
a class of school which was never contemplated by the Act; that by 
authorising subjects of instruction which in no sense of tho Word can 
be called elementary, it has induced a class of children to attend 
for whom the schools were not provided, and that by so doing un 
enormous expenditure has been thrown upon ratepayers for tho 
education of children whose parents were well able to procure it for 
them elsewhere. 

It is certainly hard upon the ratepayers that they should be com¬ 
pelled to provide elaborate instruction for the children of those who 
are capable of paying for it out of their own pockets. This is not 
their only grievance. The ratepayers and tax-paying public have also 
to furnish at their expense convenient nurseries for all persons desirous 
of putting their infants of tender years out of harm’s way in some 
place of unquestioned security. Mr. M undell a has recently stated 
that there are not less than 400,000 children between the ages of 
three and five years who are under instruction in these schools, and 

(1) The Rev. H. Sandford, Inspector o£ .Schools in the Sheffield district, in his 
general report for 1882, p. 450, speaking of “ Intelligence verxm Cham," says, “it too 
often huppens that no sooner hits a young and energetic teacher managed to raise tho 
standard of his scholars in elementary subjects and just begun to awaken thoir intcll ; 
gcnce, than he immediately thinks it necessary to hurry them on to spoeific subjoe 
Thus for the sake of cramming up some dry bones of physiology, or, to the child 
rather unmeaning factB about tho constituents of food, misnamed domestic cco 
really important matters are neglected." It may ho observed that “ the compr 
and nutritive value of food appears to bo a subject in which girls are exumiiu 
of Ctmuuttfr »f ('of if <rt. I88;j. p xviii). 
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though i< appears in tlio Education Act of 187C that “a child means 
a child between the ages of live and fourteen years,” yet the Educa¬ 
tion Department does not hesitate to encourage the attendance of 
children, some of whom can only just speak or walk, and to throw 
upon ratepayers, aided it is true by grants of tho public money, the 
burden of providing accommodation find teaching for them when 
they are fit only to be under the charge of a mother or a nurso. In 
tho report of one of her Majesty’s inspectors of a, school in Rcr- 
mondsdy last year there is an almost ludicrous statement as follows: 
“ Infants’ school, merit grant; grant allowed, excellent. I reported 
last year upon tho remarkable skill and power shown by the special 
teachor in flic babies’ room.” 

I now pass to the manner in which tho public money is dis¬ 
tributed among schools. Mr. Lowe spoke ns follows in the ITouse 
of Commons twenty-two years ago, 1 “ The assistance for the 
maintenance of schools is given in wliat are called in the language 
of tho Education Department annual grants. These grants arc of 
threo kinds. The first is the capitation grant, which is given for 
each child who has attended school for 170 days and upwards in 
the yoar, . and may be fairly averaged at 5s. a year. The con¬ 
dition upon which tho grant is made, is that Ids. per child has been 
expended in the school.” The next grant is for certified teachers, 
and the third for pupil-teachers. Tho Education Department, 
however, arrived at the conclusion, as time went on, that this mode 
of distribution of the grant was capable of improvement, and that 
instead of a capitation grant, depending in a great measure upon 
the general tone, the discipline, and the otherwise satisfactory con¬ 
dition of the school with regard to elementary instruction and 
religious knowledge, Ihe public money give 1 ' in aid should be made 
to depend upon tho individual examination of each child, after a 
cortain number of weeks that its name bad been on the books of the 
school, without refeicucc to the number of times which the child 
had attended. This is one of the hist and most important changes 
of the codes of 1 888 and 1881. Tho effect of this will naturally 
bo that the master, in order (o pas* the-child (who may havo 
attended very irregularly) when presented for examination, and to 
obtain-tho grant, will frequently be obliged to apply great pressure 
and enforce over-work either by home lessons or in the school, by a 
system of cramming instead of that healthy training which will 
roully benefit the child in after life. The ovor-prossure now 
'ocessafy for success is already doing incalculable injury both to- 

ichors and scholars. Unless cheeked, its baneful effect will bo 
roly felt by the next generation. It menaces alike the doteriora- 
r the physique of the children of tho lower and middle classes 
nopulation. I have endeavoured to obtain in various quar- 
(1; JT'ii.sarl'b Dtbitfn, February 17tb, 18f>2. 
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ters the information of practical men—teachers and superintendents 
of schools—on this very urgent subject. A very successful school¬ 
master writes as follows : 11 We have just had our first examination 
under the Now Code, and I am pleased to say we passed the first 
stage, i.c. ' excellent.’ In order to get the pupil-teachers and 
scholars up to this standard, I must admit there has been extra 
pressure on the pupils and a greater amount of extra pressure on the 
teachers themselves. We worked as hard as poi-iblo undor the Old 
Code to give satisfaction and get a good roport, ar.d as the present 
code exacts from all of us ever so much more, it follows as a matter 
of course that we can only satisfy its requirements by over and 
undue pressure.” 

A clergyman who has superintended for forty years the conduct 
of a singularly successful school in an agricultural parish, treats on 
the samo subject from a different point of view. “ My own opinion 
is, ’ he writes, “ that the growing and serious evil of ‘ over-pressure ’ 
lies to some extent (involuntarily it may be) with the teachers, who 
have more or less a vofy serious interest in the Government grant. 
The tcaehors are led away by the money bait, whi°h the code offers 
to tlio obtaining of good percentages and therein ‘ rosults,’ us 
the term is. They cannot resist the temptation, so the poor children 
(especially the duller and slower ones) are often worked unduly. 
They are given too many home lessons, and are often kept at work 
beyond the appointed school hours. Managers, for obvious reasons, 
do not like damping tho ardour of teachers. They must also 
sympathise in tho desire for the ‘ excellent mei-it grant.’ If they 
wore to interfere, they would bo expected to make good any loss of 
income. The over-pressure is, however, becoming so crying an 
evil that sooner.or later interfere they must.” 1 

Strong medical testimony has also recently been given as to the 
dangerous and sometimes fatal effects of over-work, especially to 
young children, who are often badly fed in consequence of tho 
poverty of their homes, No*inorc eloquent testimony can be cited 
than the concluding words of Dr. Moseley’s evideneo at tho inquest 
on tho child Rowley, who died at Cheltenham of inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, hastened by tho mental strain from overwork. 
He said, “I have been present, and heard all the evidence given on 
this inquest. I think tho lessons which the deceased hud to learn at 
school, as detailed in tho evidence, coupled with the time devoted to 

(1) Tho effects of tho over-pressure in elementary education is not confined to the pupil 
In tho School Guardwo of March 8th, 1881, I find tho following' statement“ At < 
monthly meeting of tho Liverpool Touchers' Association, Mr. Shaw, tho president, 
th.it in Liverpool at present no fewer than twelve teachers were suffering from g 
debility through work. To remedy tho evil the merit grant must he abolish 
the Code, tho high percentage of passes in the class subjects reduced, greater f 
classification allowed, and the amount of work required in girls’ and inf a’ 
materially reduced." 
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study, was too groat a mental strain for a healthy child of seven or 
eight years to bear, and in the condition the deceased was the strain 
would bo more severe, and I most certainly think that the mental 
strain she had to bear hastened her death.” 

I cannot conclude these remarks without briefly referring to a 
subject that is perhaps an evil of greater magnitude than any 
education can remedy or any inspectors of schools can touch— 
the social condition of many of the unfortunate children, who 
aro not unfrequently forced into schools when they are quite 
unfit to bo there. An appalling scene in many instances pre¬ 
sents itself when we sec their homes, thoir wretchedness, their 
povorty, the want of food and proper nourishment. We are 
told that in Glasgow 1 there are upwards of forty thousand 
families who live in homos of a single room. We are told that 
in some districts in London the schools aro filled with children 
of whom sixty per cent, or more come from homes of one room 
only. We are told that in London 2 there aro districts in which 
forty per cent, of the children come to school sometimes without 
a breakfast, and, that twenty-eight per cent, come sometimes 
in the aftcrn/v > S without having had any dinner. Wo are told 
agaffr ffiat'in Birmingham 3 there are children who attend schools, 
whoso food from eight in the morning until five in the evening con¬ 
sists of a piece of bread only, and it is much to be feared that these 
are not exceptional cases. Educational over-pressuro is always, T 
believe, an evil to be.deplored. In the case of such children as these 
it amounts almost to a crime. Our social progress must keep pace 
with our educational ardour if we would avoid widespread discontent 
and possible disaster. 

I have endeavoured to point out, as briefly as possible, what J 
consider to be some of the gravest defects of our present system of 
elementary education. The subject deserves the consideration of 
every thinking Englishman, for it undoubtedly affects in a very 
serious degree the well-being and the future of this country. The 
injustice done to the tax-payors in the respects enumerated in the 
foregoing pages, and the over-pressure of work domanded from both 
the teachors and the taught, aro great and crying wrongs. The 
cessation of religious instruction in our schools appears to me an 
error, the consequences of which wo as yet only faintly realise. It 
is to bo trusted that we shall not too late discover ourselves to have 
'mburked upon a system which will eventually tend to lower the 
’''ral and religious character of a large portion of the population of 
1 country. 

Pe La Warr. 

t 

School Board of Glasgow. Report of School Atttndono; Committer. 

Moment in tho Timm l>y Mr. Marchant William's, March 27th, 1884. 
ntupham School Hoaui Report on Qpfr-prcssutr 



EUROPE’S STAKE IN TITE SOUDAN. 

Tub struggle into which England has entered with Mohammedan 
fanaticism is of the utmost interest to civilisation. What is to be the 
issue of this contest, and what events are impending in those distant 
regions, the dwelling-place of a confused crowd of warlike tribes ? 
Will these tribes, which represent no inconsiderable forco, rally 
round the Mahdi, or will success follow the attempt that is being 
made to sow strife among them and induce thorn to turn their arras 
against each other ? What is the effect as yet produced upon the 
Mussulman world by the appearance of tho Mahdi, and what con¬ 
sequences ai*e likely to issue from it ? Every Mussulman at the 
present time has his eyes fixed upon the theatre of war, and follows 
with tho liveliest anxiety the incidents of tho struggle between 
Gordon Pasha and the so-called “ rebels.” Tho withdrawal of 
General Graham’s forco has just now revived their hopos, and 
they daily expect to hoar of the surrender of Khartoum. This 
solicitude for their co-religionists in tho SoudtfU^arises from two 
main causes. There is, in the first place, a keen M -v firn , f,n . ..find 
in them tho hoped for avengers and liberators. The oxcitcment 
which prevails throughout Islam proceeds, in ray opinion, less from 
the effect of the ancient prophecies which announce tho appearance 
of a Mahdi or Guide, than the need which Mohammedans of all 
countries feel to exact vengeance from the Christians, as the authors 
of their misfortunes. Harassed on all sides and hunted like deer, 
they believe that even their existence is in danger. It is not without 
sorrow, mingled with anxiety, that they have watched England occupy 
Cyprus, Suez, Egypt, and the ports of the Red Sea, and thus become 
mistress of the Hedjaz route. The land of Egypt, moreover, has 
always been considered by them a boly land; and seeing this 
country in the hands of heretics, they fear lest the exercise of 
their religion should be some day hindered, or at least interfered 
with by a Christian power, and its dignity lowered. Lastly they 
recognise with feelings of the profoundest grief that the power of 
Islam is diminishing, and tends to disappear from those very place* 
where it formerly shone with the greatest brilliance. Thus, in spite 
of the doubts which they feel at heart, they are ready to acknowledge 
the divine mission of Moharaed Ahmed, and to salute in him the 
liberator of Islam. 

The second cause of tho restlessness now pervading the Mussulman 
world is the old-established belief in a Messiah or Saviour who is 
to deliver it from the yoke of tho strangers and to avenge tho 
Mohammedan religion for the outrages and humiliations it has 
suffered. It is true this is merely a legend, but the power exercised 
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by legends among an ignorant anrl credulous people is great. It has 
been remarked that whenever the Mohammedans have experienced 
any great disaster, their thoughts have always reverted to 'the Mahdi 
—that is, the promised Messiah. Claimants, too, of that title, have 
appeared at different epochs of their history, but not one of these men 
has been able to complete tho mission he pretended to have received, 
or has justified tho hopes which his appearance had caused to spring 
up. His star has always experienced a sudden eclipse, and in 
an instant he has lost tho qualities and virtues which had at first 
recommended him to his co-religionists. It will probably be the 
same with the prophet of the Soudan; for even if Mohammedans 
havo recognised him as their Mahdi, lot him not flatter himself 
that this recognition is definitive. Tie must prove that they are right, 
by marching onwards from victory to victory; nor will his task bo 
an easy one if be would justify tho confidence they have bestowed 
upon lam, for it is no less than the conquest of Egypt, Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, and oven Constantinople itself. 

- The legend of the Mahdi, who is to raise Islam from the state of 
decadence into which it lias fallen, goes back to the early ages of tho 
Hegira. The .ab Csdiphat was still in all its splendour when the 
story .wivVi nowadays is spread among all Mussulmen was begotten. 
So at least affirm its narrators, who rely upon the conversations of 
tho Prophet with his disciples. Now these conversations are 
indisputably authentic; they are besides so numerous, so varied, 
and so contradictory, that it is impossible to get at the truth 
of them. My own opinion is that tho inventors of tho Malidist 
legend were not contemporaries of the first Caliphs of Islam as 
is claimed, and we incline to believe that they lived at tho epoch 
when Islamism saw the first eclipse of its temporal power. This 
period was in truth marked by the growth o. an unhealthy religious 
literature at once superstitious and incoherent. It was no doubt 
in order to give a certain authority to their lucubrations that 
the writers, hereafter named, attributed, sometimes to the prophet, 
and sometimes to his disciples, what was in truth the product 
of their own sickly imaginations. Be that as it may, the legend 
exists, and such popular beliefs have to be reckoned with, how¬ 
ever extravagant they may appear. All Mussulmen beliove it, 
and that is tho fact which must be dealt with. In Syria, Egypt, the 
Hodjaz, at Jvonieli, at Constantinople, and even in India itself, 
ardent prayers aro addressed to heaven for tho success of the African 
Mahdi. If the heads of the Government, if the princes and learned 
doctors of Islam, who arc tho slaves «.f authority, are hostile to the 
Mahdi, if the Sultan of Morocco excommunicates him, if the Sheik 
of the Senoussi, who himself claims the title of Mahdi, denounces his 
rival as a lalse prophet and impostor, if the Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
his qualify of Caliph, hurls anathemas against him from his throne. 
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yet the solid masses of the Mussulman people bless the Mahdi and 
give him all their sympathy. 

But what is most singular is that although men’s thoughts are 
full of the Soudan prophet, ho is nowhere within sight, and has 
made no appearance in person at the theatre of war. He sends his 
lieutenants to fight the English at Suakim or Khartoum, but he 
remains himself at El Obcid. This mysterious and distant seclu¬ 
sion in which the solitary of the White TIill has wisely concealed 
himself hitherto, and the absence of precise information concerning 
his person and the extent of his authority, have contributed not a 
little to spread through the Mohammedan world tho belief that lie 
is tho Envoy of God foretold by the ancient prophecies. If only ho 
would appear upon tho sceno, tho Mussulmen themselves would 
perhaps not he slow in becoming disillusioned and acknowledging 
their mistake. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain palpable signs by which 
the true Mahdi can be recognised ; his complexion, his physiognomy 
and stature, tho colour of his hair, nothing lias been omitted by those 
who have foretold his apparition. I give here a fow lines from tho 
text of tho prophecies, following the authority oi -Kourtonbi, Ben- 
Massoud, the Sheik Saban and other writers of higli r -piy^among 
the Arabs. “ The Malidi,” they say, “ will come from tho West; 
ho will march preceded by victory, bis standard will be white and 
yellow, and written thereon will he seen tho Holy namo of God. 
ISTot one of his banners shall be shattered or overthown, they will be 
intrusted to a people to tvhom God hath promised the victory. Men 
shall eomo to him from all countries, and all Mussulmen shall 
recogniso his authority between the * Roken ’ and the ‘ Makam ’ ” 
(that is, between tho Kaaba or Temple at Mecca and the shrine 
consecrated to Abraham). “ His forehead will bo lofty, ho will have 
tho complexion of tho Arabs and the stature of the Jew's ” (that is, will 
be tall); “ ho will have his eyebrows w'cll arched and not joined 
together, his teeth w'hito and slightly separated from each other, and 
a beard black and plentiful. Upon his right cheek he will bear a 
mark which will enhance the glory of his beauty.” 

Does the Mahdi of the Soudan fulfil tho foretold conditions Y Has 
he the characteristic signs which have been indicated above ? Does 
he answer to tho description that has been given of him ? We arc 
ignorant upon this point, but it seems that these conditions ought 
to be lacking in respect of this man in part at least if not altogeiber. 
To begin with, he is not an Arab, and therefore not descended from 
the family of the Prophet and that being so, how can he be the 
Mahdi ? To that his friends answer that he may descend in a direct 
line from the Prophet without having been born in Arabia. They 
allege that, inasmuch as the Fatimites, that is the descendants of 
Fatima and Ali, did, about tho year 909, establish in the Soudan a 
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dynasty which was overthrown afterwards by Saludin, a scion of this 
noble family remained in that country and from him is descended 
Mohamad Ahmed. And in support of this argument they cite the 
following words of the Prophet, which are to be found in Ben- 
Assakir : “ Oh, Fatima,” the prophet is said to have exclaimed, 
addressing his daughter ; u from (hoc and thy descendants shall tho ' 
Mahdi come, and ho shall accomplish tho mission which I have 
begun upon earth.” 

According to the same writer the Mahdi is to come from the East, 
and not from the West, as tho version I quoted before stated. The 
difference between the two prophecies is palpable, and it might he 
supposed that the one necessarily destroyed the other. Not at all; 
tho theologians of Islam, who are not a whit less subtle than Christian 
divines, have striven to reconcile tin 1 two versions and have resolved 
tho difficulty in a manner which is exceedingly naive if not very 
ingenious* “ Upon whatever point of the globe,” they say, “ a man 
may stand, ho has before him the four cardinal points, north, south, 
east, and west. To say, therefore, that the Mahdi will come from 
the WcSt, is not to affirm absolutely and certainly that ho will coine 
from Europe, bW from some part of tho East which lies towards the 
West.’ ’ vn T.lm explanation no doubt does credit to the imagination 
and wit of the Mohammedan casuists ; hut it is scarcely ingenuous. 

The one passage in the prophecies which struelc me to such 
an extent that I believe it to have been invented by the par¬ 
tisans of tile present Mahdi in order to support their cause, is that in 
which it is explicitly stated that, “ God hath chosen among all the 
nations a people who being the first to acknowledge the Mahdi shall 
fight under his orders. This will bo a valiant people who, though 
alien to the Arab race, will speak its tongue and profess its faith.” 
l)o not these words, exclaim the friends of M .diamed Ahmed, apply 
in their entirety to the people of the Soudan ? That is so ; but it is 
also evident that this argument has a fundamental fault, for who as a 
matter of fact guarantees the authenticity of these words ? In any 
ease, moreover, wo must bo cautious of exaggerating the importance 
or the beariug of these prophecies. Even in the eyes of Mussulmen 
themselves, they have hut a relative value “ Remember this,” said 
to me the other day a professor of the celebrated mosque of Azhar, 
who was passing through Paris; “ remember this : if Mohamed 
Ahmed is always victorious, he will be regarded as the true Mahdi 
by every Mussulman, even though ho should be the Antichrist 
himself.” 

In fact, all the prophecies agree upon this point, that the Mahdi 
cannot suffer a single defeat without forfeiting his title to bo an 
envoy of God. On this account it is u matter of regret that the 
English Government has not thought proper, at the very outset, to 
make an energetic attempt to destroy the prestige of the Mahdi by 
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inflicting a serious check upon him. General Graham’s operations 
havo resultod in nothing—merely so much blood spilt in order, on 
the one hand, to make *a precipitate retreat from the very places 
marked by the victories of the British army, and, on the other hand, 
to abandon General Gordon in his struggle at Khartoum against 
inextricable difficulties. 

It is but just, however, to acknowledge that it did not depend 
upon General Graham whether or not to strike the fatal blow, which, 
without doubt, would have put an end to the Soudan revolt. In 
order that the victories gained by him over Osman Digma should 
be decisive, the righ^ course would have been for the Mahdi himself 
to gather his forces and march in person against the Euglish ; 
and, above all, that the glorious battles of Teb and Tamanieb should 
have been followed by a complote overthrow of the enemy. This 
has not been possible, for the very reason that the Mahdi has 
declined to play his part in this manoeuvre. Ho is careful of his 
forces, and seems in no wise disposed to stake his fortune upon a 
single trial, nr, so to speak, upon one cast of the dice. If the bands 
of Osman Digma form his vanguard, ho has other warriors held in 
reserve ; and from the latter come those Arrtys who at present 
beleaguer Khartoum. Indeed, it must be admitted that, over and 
above these, ho has still other forces at his disposal, and, Jffvuort, it 
is evident he is a formidable enemy, against whom it is impossible to 
take too many precautions. 

By a strange contradiction, however, it seems that although to 
oppose Arabi it was thought necessary to assemble an army which 
numbered at least 12,000 fighting men, yet now the Government 
contents itself with sending only 3,000 soldiers to moot the warlike 
•followers of the Mahdi. The most elementary prudence demanded 
that measures of a different kind should be adopted in London in 
order to suppress the revolt. As it is, the result has been that the 
effect produced upon Mussulmen by the Mahdi’s opposition has 
gained in force and intensity since England has intervened in the 
matter. The old legend has assumed a substantial form, and men 
begin to believe in its realisation ; it forms the subject of every con¬ 
versation, and the chief theme of the controversies of the Ulemas. 
This, added to the desire of all Mussulmen to see an avenger and 
liberator arise from their ranks, ends by making the legend popular, 
and propagating it through all Mohammedan countries. 

In spite, however, of the success with which the legend has met, in 
spite of the general admiration of the Mahdi and the belief which 
the ancient prophecies have inspired, I continue to hold the opinion 
that the effects will not prdve very dangerous. Not that these mani¬ 
festations are to be despised, but 1 think that the fears with which 
they have imbued certain publicists arc exaggerated. However 
much the Mussulmen may believe in the Mahdi, not one of them, 
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except of course his immediate partisans, will make the least sacri¬ 
fice in order to secure his triumph. Not a single Syrian, or 
Egyptian, or Turk, or Arab, will bo seen k° rally to his standard. 
Vows, good wishes, prayers, an almost unanimous eulogy of his 
merits, and the united desire of all hearts lor his victory, that is all 
that Mussulmon are disposed to do for Mohamed Ahmed, the so- 
called Mahdi. These, it need not be said, are altogether platonie 
manifestations. In this case the proverb of purety Christian senti¬ 
ment, “ Help yourself and Heaven will help you/’ fails to find its 
strict application. A religion based upon fatalism must of necessity 
be inspired by another principle and a different doctrine. It sub¬ 
ordinates everything io that mysterious power called Providence. 
When God has promised anything through the mouth of his pro¬ 
phet, why should one trouble one's self with the execution of that 
promise P When the hour shall arrive, God is able to raise up mon 
to carry .it out. If the Mahdi of the Soudan is the chosen of Allah, 
cannot he triumph without their assistance? So reason Syrians, 
Egyptians, and Arabs alike. 

Front this point of view the Mahdist myth seems to contain little 
danger, as I said before. The prophecies upon which it is based 
have no value in Mussulman eyes, save so far as they are followed 
up by*brilliant exploits, bloody victories, and an unbroken sequence 
of triumphs over their enemies. If at first they have shown an 
inclination to acknowledge Mohamed Alimcd as the Mahdi, that is 
simply because he destroyed the army commanded by General Ilicks. 

But it may be asked, if the legend of a Mahdi is not so dangerous 
in its effects as people seem to think, wherein consists the poril of 
the revolt which has blazed up in tho Soudan, and which has spread 
so rapidly? The peril, and let me at once say it is by no means an. 
imaginary peril, will only prove menacing if *he Mahdi should con¬ 
tinue to achieve fresh successes in the Soudan, and if his adversaries 
persist in their neglect to employ energetic measures for checking 
his triumphant advance. If the saint of El Obeid should end by 
establishing his supremacy in the Soudan, no doubt his example will 
2 »rove contagious to other chiefs, for a like enterprise can equally be 
attempted in the other parts of the globe inhabited by Mussulmon. 
Only a few days ago there was a report from Bokhara of the appear¬ 
ance of a new Mahdi, Abdalla-Ben-Omar. Other false prophets may 
arise in other‘quarters, until the conflagration spreads and all tho 
East will be in a blazo. 

The objection may be raised that there can be but one Mahdi in 
Islam, and that the moment Mussulmon have recognised Mohamed 
Ahmed for the true Mahdi, no other than he can lay claim to the 
title. That is an error which needs to bo corrected, and which pro¬ 
ceeds from the imperfect knowledge which prevails in Europe of the 
tendencie&and true aspirations of tho Mohammedan people. There 
is a principle recognised by all Mussulmon, and having tho forco of 
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am axiom, namely, that all who fight against the Christians, by 
whatever names they call themsclvos, and whatever their origin or 
nationality, have a right to the respect and veneration of the faith¬ 
ful, and from that moment rank with those extraordinary mon who 
have rendered signal services to religion, and through whom Islam 
feels honoured. Be you Afghan, Indian, llokhariot, Syrian, Turk, 
Arab, Kurd, or Algerian, if you raiso the standard of revolt against 
a Christian power, if you declare war again f her, a bitter and 
implacable war, and if, above all, your enterprise is crownod with 
success, you become sacred in their eyes, Heaven has granted you a 
divine mission, and you may appropriate to yourself titles, honours, 
dignities, and all that in Islam constitutes the appanage of sove¬ 
reign power. No Mussulman will deny your authority, or contest 
your right to the supreme, command. You belong to tho great 
Mussulman church, and you have vanquished tho Christians; that is 
enough, After that, call yourself Caliph, or Sultan, or Mahdi, it 
matters little which; the essential thing is that you raised the pres¬ 
tige of Islam by combating the heretic. 

I dwell upon this point because, in speaking of Mussulmen, it is 
tho only true view. Look at the Sheik of the Seud'assi, who has for 
some time styled himself tho Mahdi, and who, like the othvv.-. , ’ 1 ' , ima 
to bo sent by God to work the triumph of the Mohammedan faith 
throughout the world, and to restore its ancient splendour.# But 
what Mussulman over dreams of him ? How comes it that his name 
has produced no vibration or commotion in Mohammedan countries ? 
Hidden in the depth of the Sahara, ho lives a free and tranquil life in 
the great desert. He has but one fault in tho eyes of his co¬ 
religionists, he is ultra-pacific ; and for this reason he exorcises no 
influence upon them beyond the sphere of his own movements. 

On the other hand, a man arises in the extremity of the Soudan ; 
he dwells for a time in a solitary place, plunged in prayer and 
meditation; then ono day ho issues from his retreat, calls liis com¬ 
patriots to arms, and, with the assistance of some tribes who have 
joined him, exterminates a whole army commanded by the brave 
General Hicks, Forthwith his name flies through the Mussulman 
world with the rapidity of lightning. " Behold the true Mahdi! ” 
is cried on all eide/3. “It is he who destroys armies, who displays 
an invinciblo courage in fight, and whose scimitar’s flashing gleams, 
in tho phrase of the Arabian poet, themselves inflict death.” From 
Delhi to Broussa, from Cairq to Samarkand, from Tunis to Bagdad 
and the depths of Persia, his exploits are in the mouths of all. 

In the early stages of his growing fortune he probably dreamed 
only of raising himself above the mire ; and behold, by a sequence 
of extraordinary events, ho becomes a marked personage, a superior 
being. What has happened to work such a change ? Only a single 
victory, which involved, as we know, the total destruction of the 
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Egyptian army. Well, was not this army composed almost exclu¬ 
sively of Mussulmen, with only a few foreigners at its head ? What 
of that? It was commanded by an English general; and besides, 
is not Egypt itself under British domination ? In this matter the 
Egyptian Government entirely disappears behind the English, which 
covers it' with its protection. Thus we see this astonishing fact, 
namely, all the Mussulman world rejoicing at the destruction of a 
Mohammedan army, simply because they believe that British-honour 
is stricken by this sanguinary defeat. Never has the hatred of 
Mussulmen towards a Christian nation shown itself with greater 
energy or in a more startling form. That, I beg leave to say, is a 
grave symptom, which England, who rules so many millions of 
Mussulman subjects, cannot afford to neglect. She cannot, without 
danger for the future, leave the colossus,of the Soudan standing, and 
from the height of his pedestal, so to speak, broathing defiance 
against Great Britain. 

What at present it is of the greatest importance should be 
known clearly is the general Mussulman opinion. Now Moham¬ 
medans of all countries look upon the events taking place in the 
Soudan from a'point of view which sensibly differs from that which 
sccs“*r->» have been adopted by the most eminent politicians of 
England. They think—and in this they are in accord with the 
general public opinion of Europe—that England is engaged in a 
contest from which she must issue with all the honours of war. In 
their view, as in that of all who havo followed the course of events 
in that region, it is English blood which has been slied, whether it 
be in the desert where General Ilicks found a glorious death, or upon 
the shore of the Bed Sea. By abandoning the Soudan to the Mahdi, 
and refusing to take the necessary mcasui s for inflicting upon him 
a defeat from which he could not recover, the English Govern¬ 
ment exposes its conduct to an interpretation that will cause 
most serious injury to its prestige in the East. Mussulmen will 
not fail to see therein a proof of the weakness of Great Britain. 
If this opinion, however erroneous, should spread throughout the 
Eastern world, if the Mussulman subjects of the Queen should come 
to share it to a greater or less extent, and if*some day they should 
awake to the knowledge of their strength and numbers, will they be 
able then to resist the desire to shake off the British yoke, and to 
free themselves from foreign domination P 

The danger, as it is easy to see, lies in the example which the 
African Mahdi is affording to Lis co-religionists throughout the 
world, and not in the vague legend k or prophecies. It lies in the 
fact, which will henceforth be matter of history, that a man sprung 
from the lowest rank of society has been able by the force of his will 
to hold bis own against a great European power, and to realise the 
end which he proclaimed, namely, the liberation of his country from 
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the rule of the Egyptians, who are themselves in subjection to 
Christians, In that circumstance *1 repoat, there is a peril for the 
future ; and this peril, to which I urgently call attention, threatens 
not only England but also Russia and France, whose interests in tho 
East are almost identical with those of Greut Britain, If the two 
great Powers wo have just mentioned possess a smaller number of 
Mussulman subjects, everybody knows that the Turkomans and tho 
Arabs are more turbulent anrl more warlike than the inhabitants of 
Tlindostan. I do not as a fact believe that France has any cause 
to fear at the present moment an explosion of religious fanaticism 
in Algeria, or that the rebound from the events in the Soudan will 
make itself felt after a short while in Russian Turkestan. But. it is 
none the less certain that the example of the Muhdi may become 
dangerous for those two Powers as well as for England herself. 

The interests of Europe in the East, it was said long ago, arc all 
bound up with one another, and a recrudescence of Mohammedan 
fanaticism would prove prejudicial to every State, as well to those 
which possess extensive colonies in the East, as to those who have 
only political or commercial relations in that region. * The disre¬ 
gard of this truth has hitherto been the cause of a multitude of mis- 
fortunes. It has often prevented the solution of difficulties, and has 
permitted the continuance of grave problems which have from time 
to time arisen in a threatening manner before Europe. Far from 
our minds is any idea of preaching war against Islam, which has for 
some years past been passing through a formidable crisis, and which, 
seeing itself exposed to the hatred of some assailants and the greed 
of others, again stands erect and raises its proud head aloft. After 
having suffered the most grievous amputations and mutilations, it 
finds itself in a way pushed back to its last entrenchments, and 
henceforth it strives to defend itself there, wherever at least that is 
possible. What could be more justifiable ? 

If from these considerations we pass to the examination of the 
causes to which the insurrection in the Soudan is due, wo shall find 
that they are of two kinds : some individual, and so to speak, local, 
such as the tyranny of the Turkish pachas, tho mismanagement of 
the Egyptian governors, the arrogance of certain European func¬ 
tionaries intrusted with the government of the country, the heavy 
taxes, the black mail, and forced labour; others arising directly out 
of the apprehension excited ^ among the Mussulmen by the spectacle 
of wholesale annexation which they have already witnessed. This 
sentiment may naturally seem justified by what passed between 
victorious Russia and conquered Turkey at the Berlin Congress. It 
might have beon supposed that the duty of Europe, which had 
constituted itself sovereign arbiter in the matter, would be limited 
to giving the conqueror his proper share of the spoil of the Ottoman 
Empire. Nothing of the sort occurred. We were already acquainted 
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in matters of political economy with the famous principle of laissez 
faire; but now for the service df politics, properly so called, a new 
principle was invented, which may be expressed by the formula, 
lames prendre. Before she came to the Congress, England had 
already acquired Cyprus; and Austria in her turn annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. More lately, France is seen occupying Tunis 
and Tonquin, while England enters into possession of Egypt and 
Suez. Nowadays accordingly tho only question seems to be, who 
is the first taker, as to any town or country possession of which 
seems likely to prove advantageous Do you take that island, and 
I will take this seaport; do you seize upon yonder spot and leave 
this other for me. No one can forcseo where there will be a stop 
upon this perilous course. 

ITow is it possible to withstand the longing to possess some scraps 
of that diast whose riches arc so marvellous and whose soil is so fer¬ 
tile ? "Wo know the road thither, cry the partisans of this policy, so 
let us go to the East. Let us sco the different races who dwell 
therein and who have never known aught but barbarism (for to many 
people in Europe..'very form of civilisation differing from that of the 
West necessarily barbarism), let us tell them that we ai'e ready to 
initiaTcTfhcm into our civilisation, to show them its benefits and make 
them participate in its advantages. Let us go and govern them 
according to the principles of justice and sound morality ; let us seek 
the East! - 

Such a policy may sometimes be useful and profitable to a nation 
when it is followed with prudence upon proper occasions and in 
certain fixed circumstances, but raise it to the dignity of an absolute 
principle, or consider it as a rule of government, and reason straight¬ 
way condemns it. Thus we are not surprised to see many men of 
ominent intelligence hesitate to advance along a route upon which 
they have let themselves be led a little way but which is shrouded in 
darkness and full of pitfalls. Unfortunately public opinion in some 
parts of Europe is favourable to these kinds of adventure. On all 
sides one is told that industry is suffering, that manufactures are at a 
standstill, that the working classes are destitute, and that the remedy 
for these evils is to open new outlets for our commerce. “Our 
interests demand it,” is the cry of tho present generation. May it 
only escape the disappointments and tribulations which fell to the 
lot of its forefathers in the East. 


H. Ganem. 



THE SPECULATIVE BASIS OF MODERN UNBELIEF. 

Is discussing the best mode of meeting the unbelief which prevails 
around us, it may be useful, by way of introduction, to trace back* 
to their source those intellectual forces or principles on which this 
scepticism is based. A principle is better understood when wo see 
the circumstances under which it originated, the causes which led 
to its adoption, and the various ways in which, in the course of 
time, it has been applied. Now in regard to the intellectual forces 
of unbelief, if we would trace them to their source, wo must go back 
to the great philosopher of Konigsberg, who, in tho end of the last 
century, brought about perhaps tho greatest revolution in human 
thought which tho world has ever witnessed. Not that the Kantian 
system is essentially anti-Christian; on tho contrary, if we take it 
in its original form, it is capable of development in perfect harmony 
with Christian faith ; but the Kantian s}'stem $'as that which gave 
occasion to those intellectual movements which have issued in our 
day in that antagonism between faith and science which we so much 
deplore. 

What then was that great revolution in human thought which 
Kant inaugurated ? Kant himself compared it to the revolution in 
astronomy which was effected by the introduction of the Copernicnn 
system. Just as the Copernican system reversed all previous 
notions of tho revolutions uf the heavenly bodies, and traced those 
revolutions to a new source, so the Kantian system reversed 
all previous ideas of the source of our knowledge of the external 
world. Up to tho time of Kant it had been supposed that our 
knowledge of the external world is fixed and determined by tho 
external world itself. The theory was that things exist in a definite 
form in the world without us, and by means of our senses we become 
aware of the fact, and so get our knowledge of tho world without 
us. Kaut entirely denied the truth of this theory. Ho did not deny 
that there is a roal external world outside our minds, but he main¬ 
tained that this world is in itself something totally different from 
the ideas that we form of it. The part which the external world 
plays in the creation of oyr knowledge of it is, according to Kant, 
extremely limited. It gives simply a stimulus to our minds, sets in 
motion our cognitivo faculties, and it is these cognitive faculties, thus 
set in motion, that really create those beautiful pictures of land¬ 
scapes, mountains, rivers, which wo take to bo the external world, 
but which in reality are something totally different from it. 

Thus in the system of Kant there are, as it were, two external 
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worlds, Tliore is the real external world, tho Ding an sich selbst, which 
stimulates our cognitive faculties, but which in itself is > utterly 
unknown and unknowable by us; and tkore is the phenomenal 
external world which, on receiving this stimulus, our cognitive facul¬ 
ties build up. In the system of Kant the two arc totally, utterly 
distinct; and the grandest part in the system of Kant is tho 
deep and searching analysis by which he shows that, conceding 
to our minds certain principles of intelligence, these principles 
must in their operation inevitably and infallibly, on receiving the 
necessary stimulus, build up the phenomenal outer world such as wo 
see it. 

That the system of Kant in its original form is not necessarily 
anti-Christian may be seen from this consideration. If we fix our 
thoughts on the real external world which, by stimulating our minds, 
gives occasion to the building up of our phenomenal world, we see 
that we have here the philosophical basis for the doctrine of a jenscits 
or supernatural world: For it is perfectly plain that that unknown 
real world which stimulates our minds, and so gives occasion to the 
construction of our/phenoincnal world might, under different con¬ 
ditions, be the means of creating in other orders of intelligences a 
totally (Jifftfrent phenomenal world. We might thus be surrounded 
by, and in close contact with, a world of higher intelligences, and 
it might bo that death is nothing else but the transition from our 
phenomenal sphere to that other. There is every reason to believe 
that this avus the point of view in which Kant regarded his own 
system. 1 

And now let us see how the system of Kant was received by the 
world. It Avas some little time before men awoke to the immense 
significance of the Kantian doctrines; but when they began lobe 
understood they created, especially in Germany, an intellectual 
ferment the magnitude of which it is difficult for us to realise. 
Unfortunately, the system of Kant Avas taken up and received its 
development in a one-sided way. And this is the first point to 
which 1 solicit your attention, for it Avas this onc-sidedness in the 
apprehension of Kant Avhieb occasioned tho formation of those prin¬ 
ciples which have since worked such havoc in tho faith of mankind. 
There were, as I have indicated, two parts in tho system of Kant. 

(1) The proof of this is found in tho persistency with which Kant clung to the Ding 
on sich selbsi, and the grout development bo {.avo to .it in hi.i Kritik der prtik tischcn 
Ventuujt. Ife makes the moral world entirely dependent on the Ding an sich selbst, so 
that if tho latter is taken away morality becomes a min. To the unpractised reader it 
may seem as if the admission or dmial of the Din<) an xuh selbst wojo a subordinate 
point which does not much matter oither way. In reality it is tho turning-point of 
philosophy According as wo admit or deny it we fall into systems as opposite as tho 
poles. 
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First, the marvellous analysis by which he showed how the human 
intellect, pn receiving the necessary stimulus, builds up the pheno¬ 
menal world; snd secondly, the real though unknown external 
world, the Ding an rich sclbst, which gives this stimulus. The minds 
of men were attracted to the first part, and, in proportion as they 
fixed themselves on it, they recoiled from the second. The cry arose, 
There is no jenscits, no supernatural world, no Ding an sick sclbst. 
The phenomenal world, which alone we know, is that which alono 
exists. Men argued: This supposed real external world is confes¬ 
sedly beyond the reach of our knowledge; its existence is only 
postulated for the sake of the supposed stimulus it gives to our intel¬ 
lectual faculties. But might not a deeper analysis of the principles 
of intelligence show that this stimulus is unnecessary; that the intel¬ 
ligence possesses within itself every requisite for the building up of 
tlio phenomenal world. Thus the idea of a real outer basis of the 
phenomenal world' was rejected. Tlio phenomenal world was 
acknowledged to be the only reality, and the problem which the 
successors of Kant set for themselves was how to remodel and 
simplify his analysis of intellectual principles usHo show that the 
building up of the phenomenal world is accomplished by them un¬ 
aided and alone. 

This attitude of the first followers of Kant deserves our attentive 
consideration, for it throws a flood of light upon all that followed. 
It is evident that we have here the root of that disbelief in the 
unseen which forms such a marked feature of our present culture, 
lfero, too, we have the very workshop in which were forged those 
principles of evolution and necessary law which have since been 
applied so remorselessly against the higher aspirations of mankind. 
But let us postpone for a moment the consideration of this aspect of 
the case, and go on with the historical statement. 

Fichte was tho first who set to w r ork to remodel the analysis of 
Kant. Kant had traced the phenomenal world to three spheres in 
the human mind, viz., the sensibility, with its tw r o forms of space 
and time; the intelligence, with its twelve categories; and tho 
reason, with its threo ideas. Fichte thinks tho assumption of these 
multiform principles is unnecessary ; all that he assumes is an ordi¬ 
nary self-consciousness, which he conceives as essentially active and 
consequently as needing no stimulus. The self-eonsciousncss is 
essentially determined to think, and Fichto shows how, the moment 
it begins to think, it evolves, by a system of necessary sequence, all 
the categories and forms which Kant had traced to different sources, 
and how, by means of the productive imagination, it must build up a 
phenomenal world in all respects the same as what we see around us. 
All this ratiocination you will find in Fichte’s principal work, the 
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Wisscmchafialehre, which I regard as a most marvellous performance. 
Indeed, full justice lias hardly been done to him. He was speedily 
overshadowed by his great, successors, and, his works being thrown 
into the background, it was forgotten how much of the foundation he 
had laid upon which they subsequently built. 

Hardly, however, had Fichte completed his work when difficulties 
in tho way of the sufficiency of his theory revealed themselves. If 
the phenomenal world is evolved out of the individual self-conscious¬ 
ness, there must be as many phenomenal worlds as there are self- 
consciousnesses. Then, again, according to the theory, each 
phenomenal world being the produet solely of tho self-consciousness, 
ought to bo perfectly distinct from every other phenomenal world ; 
and yet it is a fact that my phenomenal world is to a great extent the 
same as yours, and more than this, that we communicate with each 
other upon it as upon a common ground. Besides this there was 
another serious difficulty, which is indeed the difficulty of all ideal¬ 
istic systems. If the entities which exist in tho phenomenal world 
had only one relation—a relation, namely, to our intelligence—Fichte’s 
theory might havtf been deemed sufficient; but obviously this is not 
the case w They are not only related to our intelligence, but they are 
related to each other; they act and react upon each other. The 
sun, for instance, rises, traverses the heavens, and sets in the west, 
whether I take heed to his motion or not. It was evident, therefore, 
that FichtC, in tracing everything to the individual self-conscious¬ 
ness, had made a mistake, and it is in the recognition of this mistake 
that wo have the point of transition from Fichto to his successor, 
Schelling. Schelling rejected the individual self-consciousness as 
the basis, and sought a surer footing in the postulate of an absolute 
self-consciousness. The step -which Schelling took was characterised 
as a Durchbruch , or breaking through. He broke through the bonds 
of the individual self-consciousness, and mounted on the wings of 
genius into the transcendent region of tho absolute self-consciousness. 
According to Schelling, the phenomenal world has an existence inde¬ 
pendent of our individual self-consciousness, but not independent of 
the absolute self-conseiousness. It is derived from the absolute self- 
consciousness by a process of necessary evolution—a process which 
is substantially the same as that by which Fichte had derived it from 
the individual self-consciousness. 

The salient point in regard to Schelling is that his system became; 
distinctly a Pantheism, and as such it exercised over the minds of 
men a wonderful fascination. Pantheism has in it a whole world of 

f 

exuberant feeling and poetry, and this new world was opened up to 
the mind of Europe by the brilliant genius and rich imagination of 
Schelling. Those who take their knowledge of Schelling’s philosophy 
from the abstracts given in the current books can hardly conceive the 
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fascination which attaches to his writings. Nor did he deal only in 
abstract writings; his principles he carried into almost every 
department of human knowledge, and whatever he touched, he 
enriched. 

Nevertheless, the same fate which had overtaken Eichte overtook 
also Schelling, and in an equally brief time. As I have said, he 
referred everything that exists to the a Win to self-consciousness; 
but if this is so, he was bound to show how everything was derived 
from it by a necessary evolution. Here it was that he failed. 
Several wide and yawning breaches revealed themselves in his system, 
which all his ingenuity and energy failed to bridge over. He 
returned again and again to the task, but it was of no avail. The 
fates, or perhaps the great law of ovolution, had determined that 
Schelling must succumb to his great successor. It was in fact at 
this point that Hegel took up the tusk. He perceived cle&rly that 
from Seholling’s assumption of an absolute self-consciousness it was 
impossible to get the evolution of the phenomenal world. He there¬ 
fore altered the fundamental assumption, and, instead of an absolute 
self-consciousness, assumed simply absolute thought. With this 
presupposition he constructed the wonderful evolution contained in 
his logic. Starting from the naked idea or thought of being which 
is equal to nothing, ho showed how this empty thought, by contra¬ 
dicting, sublating, and differentiating itself, goes on by a ceaseless 
process, ever becoming richer and more concrete. When it has 
attained the necessary degree of consistency it suddenly projects 
itself and becomes the outer tvorld of nature, and then returns to 
itself in the higher world of human thought and consciousness. In 
this way Hegel explained the necessary evolution of all things. It 
is an explanation which may he very cogent and convincing to the 
inner circle of his disciples, hut which to the outer world of the unini- 
tiatod is perhaps as recondite and perploxing as is the thing it is 
intended to explain. 

In fact, the peculiarity of the Hegelian system was that it was 
confined to a small and very select circle of students. It could not 
be otherwise, owing to its intense difficulty. It may safely be 
affirmed that the Principia of Newton or the most abstruse calcula¬ 
tions of the higher mathematics are mere child’s play compared 
with the logic of Ilegel; and such being tlio case, we naturally 
wonder how it ever could have attained the immense influence which 
it exorcised over the thought of Europe. Tho explanation is, that 
the Hegelian principles, although inscrutable except to a few, were 
applied to almost every department of human knowledge, and not 
infrequently they transformed and shed a wonderful light upon them. 
History, science, theology, ethics, jurisprudence, were in turn 
remodelled according to the Hegelian ideas; and it was in this way 
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that the Hegelian principles gradually became acclimatised in popular 
thought. But this process had also its drawbacks, and, in fact, 
we have here the occasion that ultimately led to the downfall of the 
Hegelian system. Naturally those who admired Hegelian principles 
as applied to their own department of knowledge wished to know 
more of them in their origin and development. But when they 
turned to the logic, they met with anything rather than satisfaction. 
They had to face a terrible array of empty and unintelligible 
distinctions, and hence the cry arose, “We sought for nutriment and 
we are fed upon abstractions.” 

Another cause, too, operated powerfully. The Hegelian system 
among other tilings was applied to science, and it is but simple 
justice to acknowledge the great service he rendered in clearing up 
many scientific principles and placing them in new and striking lights. 
But flegbl could only deal with science as it existed in his time ; he 
could not make new discoveries, or take into consideration discoveries 
that were afterwards to be made. Then, too, his system was of such 
a nature that it left no place for new discoveries ; a new discovery 
would, in fact, be Mai to it as an absolute system of knowledge. 
ITence we can conceive the shock when in its natural progress science 
departed more and more from the position it occupied in the time of 
Hegel. There was but one conclusion to be drawn from this fact, 
viz., that the phenomenal world was not, as Hegelianism taught, a 
mere evolution of thought. Hence, towards the middle of tins 
present century, the mind of Europe, wearied with the empty 
abstractions of the a priori philosophy, and convinced of the vanity 
of its high pretentions, turned away from it, and sought satisfaction 
in the more promising pastures of scientific ro-.carch. 

But though in quo sense the downfall of this a priori philosophy 
was complete, in another sense it was far from complete, and this 
is, in fact, the salient point to which I solicit your attention. There 
were three principles which underlay the whole of this speculation 
and constituted i<s very essence, so to speak. They were assumed 
equally by every class of a priori speculators, and as self-ovident 
truths they had been dinned and hammered into the thought of 
Europe for half a century. Unfortunately these principles were not 
given up when,the speculative systems which had been their native 
homo were discarded. They wore carried over from the >e systems 
into the new study of science, where they have continued to play a 
most important part. These principles claim our special attention, 
because they constitute, in fact, the speculative basis of modem un¬ 
belief. It is to them, ultimately, that we have to trace that aliena- 
tion from Christian faith which is so characteristic of the educated 
mind in the present day. 

They may be briefly stated as follows:— 
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First, tho doctrine that there is no jenseits, no supernatural world; 
that the only existence is the phenomenal world which we see and feel. 

Second, the doctrine that evory {hing in nature is ruled by necessary, 
inexorable law. 

* 

Third, the doctrine that nature is an evolution, having been evolved 
from some first principle or primitive state of things. 

It may bo that these principles are not consciously held in tho 
naked way in which 1 have put them, but takon as a whole they 
undoubtedly constitute a mode of thought, a way of looking at things 
wbioh has penetrated into every department of onr modern culture. 
How completely subversive they are not only of Divine revelation 
but of all tho highest hopes and aspirations of mankind is easily seen. 
The first of these principles subverts and destroys the doctrine of a 
higher world, and deprives man of every hope of existence beyond 
the grave. The second eliminates all miraclos, all providential 
guidance of the world, and all answers to prayer. The third destroys 
belief in God and in the creation of the world, as well as belief in 
our own higher nature. It reduces man to the same level as any 
other phenomenon in nature; ho is but the product of a play of 
forces, and ceases td oxist when his bodily organisation is destroyed. 
It is true that these doctrines, as taught iu the a priori philosophy, 
gave many compensations for the wholesale destruction they effected 
in man’s highest hopes. But the case is very different when they are 
transferred to the domain of science. The principles do their work 
effectually and completely, and leave their votaries' no prospect 
hut blank, utter atheism, disbelief in everything but the visible and 
tangible. 

But it maybe asked, By what right wore these principles transferred 
from their native home to the altogether foreign domain of science ? If 
we wore to refer the matter to a metaphysician his answer would be 
short and decisive. He would say, By no right at all. ltather the 
transferrence was made in defiance cf every principle of proportion 
and congruity; and perhaps you will permit me briefly to point 
out hew this is so. Take the first principle, the doctrine that there 
is no supernatural world. This denial was perfectly intelligible in 
the mouth of an a priori philosopher, because he denied the philoso¬ 
phical ground or basis on which the doctrine reposes, viz. tho ex¬ 
istence of an external world independent of our minds, nis principle 
was that no world could bo conceived as existing but that which is 
derived from our own intelligence. He rejected both the doctrine 
of a real external world and the doctrine of a supernatural world, 
and for precisely the same reason, viz. that both supposed a residuum 
of being lying outside the sphere of knowledge. But the denial of a 
supernatural world assumes a very different aspect when it is made 
by a man who admits the existence of an external world. Such 
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an one admits that a world exists which is independent of. his own 
mind ; he admits that he only knows so much of this world as his 
senses inform him. IIow can he be sure that his senses iell him 
everything? IIow can he tell that there are not whole spheres'of 
being of which his senses do not give him the slightest inkling ? In 
fact, in admitting the existence of an external world outside the mind 
he admits that there is a residuum of being lying outsido the sphere 
of knowledge ; and hence his denial that anything exists but what 
is seon and felt is not only baseless but actually self-contradictory. 

So in regard to the principle of evolution. Evolution, if it means 
anything, means the process by which the phenomenal world has 
come into existence. As a principle or theory it stands opposed to the 
doctrine of creation, which is the doctrine that the world was called 
into being by the free creative act of the Deity. Now it is easy to 
sec that the application of evolution to the world of matter and 
energy v>ith which science deals is impossible. It, in fact, stands 
barred by the fundamental axiom upon which all science reposes, 
which is that the quantity of matter and energy existing in the 
world cannot by anj r finite process bo either increased or diminished. 
According to this axiom, the world was just as big at its first begin¬ 
ning in time as it is at this moment; it was as completely existent 
1 lien as it is now. The axiom, in fact, draws a sharp and absolute 
distinction between the finite and the infinite, and declares the 
impossibility of forming a bridge to connect the two. It, therefore, 
absolutely excludes from tbe outer w r orld of science every theory of 
evolution. 

It follows from this that if evolution is still applied to tho external 
world, it must bo applied in a sense entirely different from its proper 
acceptation. It must be applied simply to the process by which ex¬ 
ternal nature advances from one state of arrangement to another. 
But here again its application is barred by an incompatible fact. 
Evolution, from tbe very nature of tbe case, is a necessary process. 
All the links or elements in a chain of evolution must not only possess 
a necessary existence in themselves, hut they must follow each other 
in a chain of necessity. But the process by which external nature 
advances from one state of arrangement to another docs not possess 
this character. It is not a chain of necessity but a free history. If 
we examine the subject iuatter of tbe sciences of geology and palae¬ 
ontology, we find that what they deal with is a history. Tucir object 
is to reproduce in knowledge a historical picture of the arrangement 
or order of nature in successive ages. .And the mode in which they 
accomplish their task is exactly the same as that which is adopted by 
the student of human history. They collect every scrap of evidenco 
they can lay hands on; they ponder over its meaning and import; 
they piece the different parts together, and then draw the historical 
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picture. What does all this prove but that the onward progress of 
nature in time is a history P Hegel did not need historical evidence 
to prove that- being was equal to nothing, but we do need such evi¬ 
dence befofe we can admit such a faot as that man was coeval with 
the mammoth and the'cave bear. 

Tho truth is that evolution, from the very nature of the case, 
applies and can apply only to an ideal or intelligible world—a world 
of intellectual conceptions, such as the a priori philosophers dealt with. 
It cannot possibly apply to the outer world of nature. This is so clear 
to the metaphysician that he is surprised at its being questioned, It 
might, I think, also be made clear to the ordinary understanding if 
attention wore paid to the nature of the evolutionary process. Its 
characteristic, as I have indicated, is fixity, necessity. Now when¬ 
ever you meet with the attribute of necessity, both Leibnitz and 
Kant will assure you that there you are dealing with the entities of 
intelligence, not with tho objects of outer nature. There is no such 
thing as fixity, necessity, in outer nature, but endless variation and 
variability. The process of outer nature, therefore, is not an ovolution; 
it is and can be nothing else but a history. 

But men of science as a rule arc not metaphysicians. They do not., 
liko the metaphysicians, inquire curiously and critically into prin¬ 
ciples. They just take those principles which they find generally 
current, and work with them till they break down in their hands. 
As I have intimated, these principles had been dinned into the mind 
of Europe for half a century and had obtained a firm hold. It was 
therefore most natural that they should be applied as speculative 
principles to the interpretation of nature; and as so applied they 
seemed to possess a great show of plausibility. Thoro was tho 
nebular hypothesis first propounded by Kant, which, combined with 
(he geological principles firmly established by Lyall, seemed to give 
the semblance of an evolution in nature. Whether it was really an 
evolution or not men did not stop to inquire. At any rate it looked 
like one; and by means of it the solar system was traced from the 
primeval fiery cloud, through the process of differentiation into planets, 
down through tho various geological periods to the present time. 
There was only one drawback to this—the inexplicable phenomenon 
of organic life. Here was a break in the stream of evolution which 
could not apparently bo bridged over. Hence we see the immense 
significance of the theory of Mr. Darwin. Up to his" timo it was 
supposed that nothing hut an interposition of Providence could account 
for organic life. Tho theoryof Darwin rendered such a supposition 
unnecessary ; it accounted for the origin of Bpecies in a natural way, 
and thus it apparently completed the chain of evolution. It is true 
there was still the perplexing point of how organic life was first 
introduced, but the votaries of evolution flattered themselves they had 
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accomplished so much that they might safely wait for the time when 
this difficulty would be solved. 

Hut if we look at the subsequent history of this evolutionary theory, 
we shall have abundant evidence of its shallowness and instability. 
Instead of growing in strength and clearness, as time went on its 
tendency has been to recede and break up. , This is not the place to 
enter into details, but I would just instance one heavy blow which, as 
a theory, it has received. When first propounded the theory assumed, 
as a principle, that outer nature is alive, or at least possesses within 
itself a principle of activity. And undoubtedly if we are to conceive 
outer naturo as in any sense an evolution we must assume such a 
principle. We must conceive some active principle which is inherent 
in nature, and which continually unfolds itsolf in new phenomena. 
Hut this conception of nature is combated, and with considerable suc¬ 
cess, by the Newtonian school of natural philosophers. They have 
set up in opposition to it the principle of inertia, or in other words, 
the passivity of nature; and combining with this view the doctrine of 
energy, its conservation and degradation, have presented to us a view 
of nattire which is the opposite of evolution. Tn that remarkable 
book, The Unseen Universe, the material world is represented a 1 : 
hastening onwards, through the degradation of its energy, to absolute 
extinction. 

So also evolution, in the Darwinian sense, has dwindled down to 
something which is very insignificant. It merely means that the 
present species inhabiting the earth are lineally descended from the 
species which preceded them—a thing which may or may not be true, 
but which, whether truo or not, has no bearing whatever upon any 
theory of evolution. It is, in fact, a doctrine which might just as well 
ho held by an opponent as by an advocate of evolution. 

But we should fall into serious error if "-'o imagined that on this 
account the danger to Christian faith from theories of evolution is 
ended. The truth is, that evolution still bears in its popular accep¬ 
tation its original sense. It means the denial of a supernatural 
world, of God, of creation, of Providence, and of a future life, and 
nothing is easier than to present it as a theory in a very plausible 
shupe. All that is needed for this purpose is simply to clothe the 
most recent results of science in the phraseology of an extinct philo¬ 
sophy. The popular mind docs not critically reflect or distinguish, 
but accepts the theory along with the facts. Hence, although in the 
higher circles of intelligence the theory of evolution is already con¬ 
demned and exploded, it still has and will continue, probably, for 
some time to have a great hold on the popular mind. To this we 
must make up our minds. And the question for us to consider is, in 
what way it will he best for us to meet, this groat evil. 

I would leave it to others who are to follow to point out the moral 
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and spiritual ways in which the evil may be combated. It will be 
more in accordance with the rough sketch I have given if I throw 
out a few.hjnts as to the intellectual attitude we should assume. 

First, then, I would suggest that we should teach, and lay great 
stress upon, the doctrine of an unseen world. In philosophical 
circles in Germany there is at present a cry for a return to Kant. 
“ Es musse auf Kant zuruckgegangen werden” So little satisfied are 
philosophers with theories of cosmical evolution, that there is a desire 
to lay again a new foundation for philosophy. It is felt that the 
whole development from Fichte onwards has been one-sided, and 
hence the crash of Hegelianism and the subsequent anarchy. In 
this desire for a return to Kant I participate ; and what I suggost is 
that we should pick up and give greater emphasis to that side of the 
Kantian system which I pointed out was neglected and cast aside. 
Let us insist upon the great truth that there is a univorse of reality 
outside us, and that we know and can knovr by the senses only a 
small part of it, certainly not so much as to be able to form a com¬ 
pleted system of things, evolutionary or otherwise. The principle 
on which I would insist stated in philosophical terms is that “ the 
sphere of being is not commensurate with the sphere of knowledge.” 

The way to put this principle popularly is to teach the reality and 
nearness of the unseen world. The philosophical premiss for this 
doctrine wc have already got to hand in the firm conviction which 
the people have of the reality of an external world. To the meta¬ 
physician the admission that a real world exists independent of our 
minds is equivalent to the admission of tire existence of a supernatural 
world, all naturalistic systems, evolutionary or otherwise, being 
grounded ou the opposite principle that the sphere of being is con¬ 
terminous with the sphere of knowledge. It is true that this infer¬ 
ence from the existence of an external world to the existence of a 
supernatural world may not be so evident to the popular mind. But 
there are ways in which I think it might be made perfectly clear 
to people. It is true that they could not understand Kant’s great 
argument, that all naturalistic systems, if only pursued far enough, 
end in contradiction and absurdity. But they would understand us 
if we said to them, We can only know as much of God's universe 
as onr senses tell us. Our senses do not tell us everything; nay, if 
you think of it, you will see that our senses only tell us one side of 
things. There is another side, of which they tell us absolutely 
nothing ; and this side, in comparison of what we sec, must, from the 
nature of the case, be almost infinite, and far more beautiful and 
glorious ; it must also bo “ full of intelligence,” thai is, of spiritual 
beings. If wc could impress upon our people that we live in the 
midst of a vast invisible world, we should thereby bring them back 
to a standpoint from which the whole Biblo revelation becomes 
von. xxxv. n.s. x x 
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natural and credible. From this standpoint we see why God should 
first have revealed himself by “ tho angel of the Lord/’ why after¬ 
wards, when culture had advanced, Ho should send inspired .prophets, 
and why, lastly, when the fulness of time was come, He should send 
Ilis only Son, the Redeemer. 

I suggest tho teaching of the unseen world, because this doctrine 
constitutes the watershed, so to speak, between two opposite philo¬ 
sophies or modes of viewing the world of things, the one of which 
issues in faith, the other in unbelief. If we believe in an unseen 
world all around us, the probability of Christianity being true is 
very great. Thero could hardly be an unseen -world of spiritual 
beings without a Supreme Being ; and if, as seems to be the case, this 
earth of ours holds the unique position of being u nursery for the 
creation and training of intelligent creatures, it is hardly conceivable 
that the Heavenly Father should havoleft us without some guidance. 

♦Secondly, I would suggest tho bringing prominently forward that 
great fact on which all evolutionary systems break down, I mean 
the fast that the process of outer nature is not an evolution but a free 
history. So patent is this fact that even extreme evolutionists have 
admitted it. The strange thing is that thoy should not have realised 
to themselves all that is involved in this tremendous admission. 
What is a history, and wherein does it differ from a process of cause 
and effect ? It is in the absence of the attribute of necessity. 
Whereas, in a process of cause and effect, the links are bound 
together by an iron necessity, in a history they follow each other 
freely. Hence a history, if we are to conceive it ordered, must be 
so by intelligence. Let any one draw in his mind a picture of the 
succession of events on our globe, as revealed by geology and 
palaeontology, and he will see at once that it is a history. Make a 
section at any point of time in the scries of events, and you will see 
that the events above the section have no necessary connection with 
those below. In fact, neither the series of geological events on our 
globe nor tbe stream of organic life was bound to follow the actual 
course which, as a matter of fact, it has followed. But it is in our 
daily life that the historical character of the course of nature is made 
perfectly clear. Take the succession of events in the history of 
nations, or in that of individuals, and you will see that only two 
suppositions are possible with regard to them—either they are un¬ 
ordered, and follow each other by the merest accident, or 'else they 
are ordered and controlled by a Higlior Intelligence. 

I select this point because we have here, as I believe, the great 
proof of the existence and work of God, I do not for a moment 
undervalue the recognised proofs of God’s existence given in books 
of theology ; but from the nature of the case, these proofs are more 
adapted to engage and edify tho theologian than for popular use. 
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The proof that comes home to the hearts of all men is derived from 
the perception that the events of the world follow each other histori¬ 
cally; and from the impossibility of believing that they do so without 
order. Men perceive instinctively that the events of the world must 
be ordered by an Intelligence, and this Intelligence they recognise 
as greater than the world which it orders. They thus come to the 
knowledge of God, and in humility and reverence thoy worship and 
pray. 

There is also another advantage in bringing forward this great 
fact of the historical character of the course of nature. We shall 
thereby break through and scatter all the sophistical objections to 
prayer which are grounded on a confusion of thought—the confu¬ 
sion between two spheres which are totally distinct, viz. the order of 
cause and effect, and the order of nature, properly so called. 1 

I venture to make these suggestions, and I would, in conclusion, 
try to obviate an objection that may be made. It may be said that 
they do not do what is most needed at the present time, that is, point 
out a mode of establishing better the truth of divine revelation. In 
reality, however, they do tend towards this. *The assault of unbelief 
in the present day is not so much upon the direct evidences of 
revelation as upon the principles of natural theology upon which 
these evidences rest. Our great care, therefore, ought to ho to 
re-establish in the popular mind these principles. Nor do I think 
there ought to be great difficulty in doing this. While all natural¬ 
istic systems break down with the weight of self-contradiction, our 
philosophy, on the other hand, is perfectly consistent and specu¬ 
latively unassailable. Then, too, it has this groat advantage, that it 
satisfies to the full all the highest hopes and aspirations of mankind. 

David Gjieig. 


(I) The relation between the order of nature and the order of cause and effect may be 
stated as follows-The course of nature flows neforc us as a history. The human 
mind in its effort to understand this history analyses it into its intelligible elements, and 
rearranges these elements in a new order. This new or intelligible order is the order of 
cause and effect. It is thus dear Unit the order of eauso and effect is something qiulo 
different from the order of nature. It is a pure creation of our intelligence ; and like 
every other product of intelligence it is endued with the attribute of necessity. It is 
abundantly clear from tko history of science that this order of cause and effect which 
wc create may or may not correspond with the order of nature which it is intended to 
explain. I believe it never can quite correspond with it, but can only approximate it. 

Wo thus see the sophistical character of the objection to prayer. It is objected that 
prayer is excluded because events follow each other necessarily. Tho answer is, that it. 
is only in the order of cause and {feet that this necessity exists ; it does not exist in the 
order of nature, to which alone prayer applies. 


x x 2 
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From the days of Lauretus Laurus, Albertus Magnus, and Roger 
Bacon, the possibility of navigating the air has occupied men’s 
minds. The last-named savant, who was born a.d. 1214, believed 
that, like the ocean, the atmosphere is a resisting body, and that 
extremely light vessels could float in it. He imagined and main¬ 
tained that a large copper globe, very thinly constructed and con¬ 
taining fire, which would be lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, 
could be directed on a principle analogous to that of steering a ship. 
This idea, however, was nothing in comparison with that which 
occurred to the King Kai-Kaoos, as related by a Persian story¬ 
teller. 1 That monarch ordered a light framework to be constructed, 
javelins were thrust into each corner, goat’s meat was bound to the 
points of the javelins, and eagles wore attached by light cords to the 
framework in such a manner that their dinner was just beyond their 
reach. Kai-Kaoos took his seat; the eagles became hungry, 
began to flap their wings; this raised the frail woodwork, and up 
went the king, soaring through the realms of space. When at last 
the eagles grew tired, the sovereign in his aerial machine tumbled 
from the sky on some desert in China, where he perished from star¬ 
vation. These two examples demonstrate that in and before the 
dark ages of the world’s history, since the mythological days of 
Daedalus, men have been dreaming how they could emulate birds. 
Nothing, however, came of their poetic conceptions till Montgolfier 
made his experiment at Annonuy in ,173d. 

A hundred years have passed since that date. It will be the 
object of this article to show whether wc arc one whit nearer the 
solution of the problem how to guide balloons than we were when 
I)c Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes made the first ascent; to 
indicate what has been, and what has yet to be, accomplished for 
science, and how movable captive balloons attached to reconnoitring 
parties of cavalry, may be of great use in war. A very few months 
after Montgolfier established his fame, M. Charles ascended in a silk 
aerostat inflated with hydrogen. r I u him we owe balloons such as 
are now employed. It was M. Charles who, one hundred years ago, 
supplied himself with ballast to be used at will, with a valve to let 
out gas when required, with netting to surround the globe, and with 
a car suspended by ropes from the hoop. In fact, with the exception 
of a grapnel, its accompanying cord, and some other apparatus which 
will bo alluded to later on, M. Charles’s balloon was almost as com¬ 
pletely fitted up as any aerostat which leaves the Crystal Palace 
grounds on a summer’s fete-day. The next year a small gas balloon 
without car or passengers was inflated at Sandwich. Threo hours 

(1) Aalra-Colra. > 
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afterwards it was found near Lisle, this being the first aerostat that 
crossed the Channel. The attention of the whole civilised world was 
called to aerial navigation. Great things were prognosticated. 
Balloons were to eclipse stage-coaches and ships. Although a 
little progress has taken place, so far none of these prophecies has 
been fulfilled. Many endeavours were made to give direction to 
balloons by the aid of oars and paddles, but these attempts, although 
the aeronauts themselves frequently claimed success for them, proved 
on investigation to be worthless. Nor is this wonderful, considering 
that an aerostat for the conveyance of even two passengers is of 
enormous size, and contains about 80,000 feet of gas. The effect of 
a pull of three or four pounds—the most that a man could obtain 
by rowing in such a thin element as the air—would bo insignificant. 
To illustrato our meaning better, let us supposo a strong man 
standing on a machino which has a dial and a hand to show to a 
nicety any momentary variation in his weight, and let him take a 
large carriage umbrella and hold it open above his head. The hand 
of the dial will mark exactly his own weight and that of the 
umbrella. Let him then pull the umbrella ith all bis force in a 
downward direction, and the diminution marked on the dial will 
be found only to amount to a few pounds. Hence every attempt 
to steer balloons by manual force proved a failure, and although 
M. Giffard claimed to have succeeded in guiding an aerostat by means 
of screws set in motion by a steam-engine in the car, there is no 
proof that this has ever been accomplished. I may say that the 
preponderance of evidence is strongly in the other direction, for 
M. Giffard’s experiment was made in 1852, and if he had been able 
to guide a balloon, his invention would certainly have been used by 
the friends of the beleaguered Parisians in 1870. One of the first 
endeavours made by aeronauts was to obviate the necessity of having 
constantly to throw out ballast. It must be remembered that, from 
tho moment a free aerostat leaves the ground, there is either a waste or 
a deterioration of the gas it contains. The neck of the balloon is left 
open; through it passes a line which is attached to the valve above. 
As a consequence, common air is constantly mixing with the hydrogen 
and destroying its buoyancy. Again, as the globe rises the pressure 
of the atmosphere diminishes. A balloon only three-parts full on 
the ground, when a mile and a half high is already filled and losing 
gas; when it passes into a cloud, condensation or gas contraction 
takes place, and the globe begins to fall, the descent being 
checked by throwing out a weight of ballast equivalent to the 
lifting power of the gas Expended. It is a very difficult thing to 
keep a balloon in the air many hours. With the action of the sun, 
which expands the gas, and with tho cold and damp which contract 
it, tho largest globe becomes speedily emptied of its original contents. 
This only applies to free aerostats. With a captive balloon it is 
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different. The latter has no orifice or open neck, and’ there is 
sufficient space in its interior to allow for the expansion of hydrogen. 
It was determined to prevent, if possible, the constant loss of gas in 
a free balloon by a combination of the two systems, the Montgolfier 
and tho Charles. The gas balloon was to have a small Montgolfier 
attached to it; when they bogan to descend, a fire in the furnace of 
the Montgolfier was to bo lighted; the under globe would bocome 
inflated and relieve the upper aerostat of its weight. It was a very 
nice scheme on paper, but a highly hazardous one in practice, as 
it subsequently proved. Tho inventors gave no thought to the 
danger of allowing gas and fire to be in such close proximity. A 
spark from the furnace of the Montgolfier set alight to the inflam¬ 
mable air in the upper balloon, and the unfortunate aeronauts who 
made the first experiment perished. 

Parachutes, now seldom used, wore next invented. Garner in, 
a Frenchman, had tho courage to cut himself away from., a balloon 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. Ilis parachute oscillated violently, 
but reached terra finna in safety. Parachutes turned out to be of 
little benefit to aerontiuts. To support a man t.hey must be of con¬ 
siderable size and weight. If one of a party of aeronauts wished to 
descend from a balloon, there would be loss gas expended in opening 
the valve of the globe and lowering the balloon to tho earth than in 
lifting tho parachute from the ground and in its subsequent release. 
Balloons, it may bo mentioned, wore used at Maubeuge and Fleurus 
with great success by the French Republican army, and in our own 
time at the siege of Richmond by tho army of tho North, whilst 
they wore the only means by which the besieged Parisians could 
communicate with tho outer world. 

No improvements were made in aerostats tor many years after the 
first ascent of M. Charles, not in fact tmtil Mr. Green made his 
celobrated journey to AVeilbcrg. His balloon would hold 85,000 
feet of gas and raise about 1 ,000 pounds, including its own weight 
and that of its accessories, which may be reckoned at one-fourth. 
Air. Green conceived the idea of fastening a very long guide-ropo 
round a windlass in his car. At night tho aeronaut has no moans of 
knowing his elevation save by an aneroid barometer, and if he were 
passing over a mountainous district ho might, whilst believing him¬ 
self to be several thousand feet above the ground, strike against a peak. 
The guide or trail rope, to which a small miner’s lamp can be attached, 
points out this danger, for instead of ‘hanging perpendicularly 
under the car, it appears at an angle caused by its dragging on 
tho ground. Floating ballast, was also*-taken, to be used when 
passing over water, thus avoiding loss of sand. A machine 
was invented by Air. Green for warming coffee and other 
liquors, heat being developed by slaked lime, thus doing away with 
the risk incurred by lighting a fire in the car. Tho journey across 
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tho sea was’performed satisfactorily, and after a voyage of about 
eighteen hours’ duration—the longest time a balloon with passengers 
has ever been kept in the air—a safe descent was accomplished } the 
total distance travelled being about -500 miles. Subsequent to this 
aerial journey thoro is little to note in the history of aeronautics 
until we come to the very remarkable ascents of Mr. Coxwell and 
Mr. Glaisher. * They were the most interesting and useful that have 
ever been made, and proved of considerable value to the scientific 
world. Mr. Glaisher had long wished to ascertain the nature of the 
air at a great elevation. Many accounts have been penned by aero¬ 
nauts of the extraordinary altitude they had attained, but little 
credence was given to their reports by men practically acquainted 
with the subject; for, to reach a high elevation, the balloon 
employed must be a very large one. 

Mr. Coxwell, eager to facilitate tho meteorological observations of 
Mr. Glaisher, constructed a balloon which would hold 100,000 feet 
of gas, or 15,000 feet more than the one with which Mr. Green had 
crossed the Channel. The leading objects to be gained were—first, a 
knowledge of tho law of the decrease of tho temperature in propor¬ 
tion to the elevation, and, secondly, of the distribution of moisture 
throughout the atmosphere. A start was made from Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, the balloon only containing 66,000 feet of gas. An altitude 
was reached of nearly five miles; the temperature being 16 degrees, 
the air very dry, and electricity positive. Another ascent was 
made in September the same year. At an elevation of one mile 
and three-quarters the aerostat, which was only two-thirds full 
of gas at starting, was quite filled. At three miles a pigeon was 
thrown out of the car; the air was so light that the bird could not 
fly, but fell like a stone. A second and third experiment of a 
similar kind were tried, but with the same result. Two other pigeons 
were in the car; one died, the other nearly so. When five miles 
high, symptoms of blindness were felt by Mr. Glaisher, whose last 
entry was 37 degrees below freezing-point; he subsequently saw, 
but was unable to register, the barometer at 10 inches, which 
would indicate a height of five and a quarter miles. Mr. Glaisher 
then became unconscious; the balloon continued rising rapidly, and 
Mr. Coxwell’s reading, subsequently calculated by Mr. Glaisher’s 
aneroid barometer, gave a height of six miles. Mr. Coxwell now felt 
faint, and on attempting to open tho valve found that his hands were 
paralyzed, and had to pull• tho string with his teeth. Terrestrial 
sounds were heard at an altitude of three miles. Wo thus see that 
Mr, Coxwell has demonstrated that it is possible to exist up to the 
height of six miles. At the same time it must be remembered that 
both h© and his companion had previously made somewhat similar 
ascents, and had accustomed themselves to the rarefaction of air 
met with at such tin altitude. It must also be considered whether 
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Mr. Glaisher’s fainting fit was caused by the attenuation of the 
atmosphere he was inhaling, or by the diminished pressure of the 
air upon his body. 

Thirteen years after this ascent, MM. Tissandier, Spinelli, and 
Sivel started from La Villette to make similar experiments. The 
aeronauts carried with them three small bags filled with oxygen 
and air to inhale, so as to sustain life at high altitudes, whilst an 
aspirator, filled with essence of petroleum, which would not solidify 
owing, to the fall of temperature, was suspended outside the car. 
This was to be set up vertically at an height of about 10,000 feet, 
for the purpose of injecting air into tubes of potassium intended 
for tlie determination of carbonic acid. Spinelli took with him his 
spectroscope, and in a scaled box, carefully packed in sawdust, were 
eight barometric test tubes to record the greatest height attained. A 
mistake was committed iu filling the aerostat too full at starting, 
the result being that at an elevation of 10,500 feet gas escaped with 
force from its neck. At a hoight of 23,000 feet Sivel felt oppressed, 
and inhaled a moisture of air and oxygen. More ballast was thrown 
out. The aeronauts, soaring higher, gradually became drowsy. At 
25,000 feet, M. Tissandier says, the condition of stupefaction which 
ensues is extraordinary ; the mind and body weaken by degrees and 
imperceptibly ; although conscious of it, no suffering is experienced. 
The vertigo of the upper regions is not an idle word ; vertigo appears, 
and at the last moment annihilation. Suddenly the three aeronauts 
became insensible; a few minutes later M. Tissandier partly recovered, 
and found his two companions dead in the bottom of the car. Sivcl’s 
face was black, his eyes dull, his mouth open and full of blood; 
Spinelli’s eyes were half closed, and his mouth was also bleeding. 
The question that now arises is, what caused the death of these two 
men ? Did they x>erish owing to not being able to breathe the 
rarefied air, or owing to the diminished pressure on their bodies at so 
great an elevation ? Was their death the result of a combination of 
these causes, or effected by their inhaling the gus which constantly 
streamed from the neck of the balloon ? As to which hypothesis is 
correct it is impossible to say; but, judging from the experience gained 
by old and practical aeronauts, we are inclined to believe that the 
inhalation of gas which escaped from the balloon was the chief cause 
of the disaster. Anyhow, the question is undecided, and although the 
air has been explored up to an elevation of six miles, it appears 
to us that, with the aid of modern science, an ascent might be made 
to a much greater altitude and meteorological experiments conducted, 
with comparative safety to the aeronauts. A short time ago a helmet 
was invented by M. Ficuss containing oxygen and some purifying 
substances; with this helmet he can remuin several hours under 
water without having communication w ith the air. This invention 
would settle the question as to respiration at high altitudes. The 
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diminution of pressure on the body would be another difficulty, but 
that might be obviated by a dreSs containing air impervious to the 
atmosphere, and which could be contracted at the will of the wearer, 
so as to make up for the diminution of atmospherical pressure. 
(Should such appliances be used, we firmly believe that, with a very 
large balloon having a capacity of 200,000 feet of gas, and which 
would be only a quarter full when leaving tbo ground, an altitude 
of from ten to twclvo miles might be gained. The experiment needs 
a cortain outlay. The balloon and apparatus would cost at least 
£1,500. In these days of enterprise and thirst for knowledge, liow 
long will it be before ono of our great scientific associations deter¬ 
mines to make the trial ? 

It has been mentioned that aerostats have been frequently used in 
time of war. Up to the present, stationary captive balloons have 
been employed for this purpose, chiefly at the siege of Jliehmond, 
when a telegraph-wire was connected with the car, and the Presi¬ 
dent, although many miles distant, knew what was going on at the 
scene of operations at the same moment, as his general on the field 
of battle. In the last century it was shown*that a captive balloon 
could bo easily transported from place to place by means of ropes 
attached to infantry soldiers who marched on each side of the road 
towing the aerostat, which was suspended at an altitude of a few 
hundred feet. This mode of moving captive balloons might, we 
believe, be still further developed, particularly in unenclosed coun¬ 
tries, and where there is little wind. Twelve well-trained horsemen 
could easily convey a balloon bolding 25,000 feet of pure hydrogen, 
and floating at a considerable altitude above them, at a rate of from 
Beven to eight miles an hour. A staff officer in tho car could sweep 
the horizon with his field-glass for many miles, and obtain much 
important information in the shortest space of time. Had such a 
machine been employed at Tel-el-Kebir, the general in command 
would have known that there was a detached fort some distance in 
front of the enemy’s lines, and tho mistake made by the officer who 
surveyed the position a few days before the battle could not have 
occurred. Again at Tcb, only the other day, a balloon reconnais¬ 
sance would have been very useful. It was important to know 
whether the Arabs bad entrenched themselves, mounted the guns 
taken from the Egyptians. This could easily have been ascertained 
by an aeronaut at an elevation of 700 feet above Fort Baker or even 
Trinkitat. At the same*time he would have informed his general 
that rifle pits bad been constructed by the enemy, and could have 
told him their exact position. (Since writing these lines we are glad 
to learn that owing to tho exertions of Captain Templar and Major 
Elsdale tho Woolwich authorities have determined to establish, a 
balloon corps. Better late than never, and should an autuma?expo- 
dition leave these shores to relieve Gordon, a captive balloon 
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manoeuvred from the bank, or from a flat-bottomod boat, on the low- 
lying- region along the valley of -the Nile between Korpsko and 
Khartoum, would enable an officer to scan the horizon for a consider¬ 
able distance, to signal to stations in the rear, and would also diminish 
the employment of cavalry. In still weather a light Gardner gun 
might be used with effect from the car. It may he said that the 
position of the men directing the piece would be somewhat precarious, 
hut it must always he remembered that a balloon is a very difficult 
object to hit, owing to the aeronaut who manipulates it being able at 
any moment to increase or diminish his distance from the earth. At 
the bombardment of Alexandria an aerostat might have been the 
means of the admiral learning the movement of tho enemy’s troops 
from the forts. This would at once have been detected by an officer 
in the car, whilst on a calm day it would bo as easy to manage a 
captive aerostat from the dock of an ironclad as on land. 

Much has been said as to tho possibility of reaching the North 
Pole in a balloon, and the present writer has received numerous 
loiters from people who declare that they can direct an aerostat. 
His reply to such communications is, that lie will .be very glad to 
make the gentlemen in question a present of £100 if they will select 
two places, twenty miles apart, go in a free aerostat from one spot to 
the other and return without anchoring the balloon or recharging it 
with gas, provided that they, on failing to do this, will give him £5 
to assist a charity. Any person who subscribes to a scheme for 
reaching the North Pole in a balloon, with our present knowledge 
of aerostatics, cannot be practically acquainted with the matter. 

So far as the solution of tho problem how to navigate the air is 
concerned, we believe that balloons have done more harm than good. 
The attention of inventors has been diverted fi m what is probably 
the only feasible way to obtain the desired end—namely, the con¬ 
struction of a machine which, itself heavier than the atmosphere, 
will be able to strike a blow on tine air in excess of its own weight. 
Machinery worked by steam is much too heavy for this purpose; 
electricity some day, perhaps, will be available. An engineer who 
has made electricity his study recently informed an assembly of 
gentlemen that, in the course of the next ten years, he believed it 
would be possible to compress enough electricity in a substance the 
size of an eggshell to drive an express train from London to Liver¬ 
pool. Science has not arrived at this point yet, but who can tell, 
after the telephone, the phonograph, and the other marvellous dis¬ 
coveries of Edison, what it may do in the future ? Inventors should 
never forget that, n bird is heavier than‘the air, and that the bird 
flies becausb its strength enables it to overcome the (lifteronce between 
its weight and that of the atmosphere it displaces. To put the case 
in a nutshell, aerial navigation is a mere question of lightness and 
force. s Fred. Burnajby. 
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Oxford, feverishly anxious to reform herself, has lately been direct¬ 
ing her attention to her examination system. The object of her 
reformers has been twofold, to improve the present system as well as 
to extend its benefits to a wider rango of candidates. In pursuit of 
the latter object Oxford has been treading in the steps of the sister 
University, and endeavouring to open the class lists to women, a 
proposal concerning which there has been a great deal of discussion, 
conducted by a few women who know the facts, and by many 
members of the University who apparently do not. The internal 
reform of the examination system itself has, however, been discussed 
for a much longer period than the mere extension of its area. For 
some years past there has been growing a steady dissatisfaction with 
the details of the two chief Classical Examinations, the First Public 
Examination, usually known as “Moderations,” and tbo Second, 
which goes by the name of “ Greats.” During tho Lent term of this 
year the zeal of the reformers culminated in an attack on “ Modera¬ 
tions” as at present conducted, and succeeded in carrying one or 
two improvements in details. But the examination system for at 
least ton or twelve years has been subject to the friction of constant 
small changes, which have not always lightened the task of those 
who, like the present writer, have been for some time engaged in 
either examining or teaching the candidates for “honours ” in the 
University. For tho mischief of all reforms conducted by those who 
ore very near to the objects of their solicitude is that the question 
is attacked piecemeal in u number of isolated cases, instead of being 
viewed in a large and comprehensive manner in connection with the 
whole moaning and intention of education and culture. Of all 
the questions which have been successively discussed, it might 
reasonably bo asserted that there are only two, the extont and practi¬ 
cability of viva voce, and tho satisfaction of the wants and claims of 
new classes of students seeking admission to the University, which 
have a distinct and obvious bearing on a general theory of education. 

There can he no doubt that it is a grave question whether we 
ought to abolish or encourage viva voce, for the issue is ultimately 
raised whether education is a living, progressive intercourse between 
mind and mind, or a literacy acquaintance with all that has been 
written on a given subject. Tho tendency of the moment is, un¬ 
doubtedly, to get rid of fir A voce altogether, which means a serious 
break with the views of some of the most distinguished teachers of the 
past. The question as to its retention in academic examinations is not 
one which can be dogmatically answered off-hand, for, unfortunately, 
the theoretical advantages lie on ono side of the argument, while tho 
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practical necessities are found on tlic other. There can ho no doubt 
that as the better teacher is the one who approximates naore nearly 
to the Socratic, or, let us say, the Arnoldian type, so the more ideal 
examiner will avail himself more largely of the opportunities afforded 
by a series of vivd voce questions and answers. He will, in proportion 
to his ability for the special task in hand, rely more on a thirty 
minutes’ conversation with a man, with a view to discover what he 
knows, than on thirty pages of close writing in the best of copper¬ 
plate neatness and orderly arrangement. For a man is, as a rule, 
more off his guard when he talks ; he speaks more from the abiding 
convictions of his mind, and is less of a conscious actor, than when 
ho has time enough to marshal his arguments so as to cover the 
greatest extent of ground with the least apparent superficiality, and, 
with a great show of sincerity, make the worse cause appear the 
better. “ I cannot help feeling,” says Socrates, in a significant pas¬ 
sage of Plato’s Piurtlrns, “that writing is, unfortunately, like paint¬ 
ing ; for the creations of the painter have the attitude of life, and 
yet, if you ask them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. And 
the same may be said of speeches. May we not imagine another 
kind of intellectual exercise far better than this, which is graven in 
the soul of him who has learned, and can defend itself, and knows 
to whom to speak and to whom to be silent, the word of him who 
knows, which has a living soul, and of which the written word is 
properly no more than an image ? Nobler far is the zeal of him 
who uses the dialectician’s craft; who finds a congenial soul, and 
there engrafts and sows words with understanding.” 

This is the unassailable basis on which rests the superiority of a 
viva I'oce examination to one conducted by papers only. But two in¬ 
dispensable conditions are pre-supposeil. The respondent must have 
self-mastery and coolness enough to give a reason for the faith which 
is in him, and the examiner must be a born teacher. Neither of 
these conditions is so common as to make viva voce a thoroughly 
practicable and successful test. As practised in the Oxford Exami¬ 
nations viva voce is constantly a failure. In the First. Public Exami¬ 
nation it is so short ns to be completely nugatory ; in the Final it is 
so difficult to work properly that, in nine cases out of ten, it either 
adds nothing to what was known before, or else confuses and oblite¬ 
rates a previously clear impression. Nothing is more amusing than 
to see a clever candidate leading a conscientious but nervous examiner 
from subjects of which he is ignorant t6‘ those where he feels himself 
at home. In the pass subjects tins is almost impossible, and here 
vivd voce may he used witli great success either as a help or as a hin¬ 
drance to the examinee; in the honour subjects of “ Greats ” not only 
is it possible, but, in the experience of the present writer it fre¬ 
quently occurs, just as a clever examiner will, almost unconsciously, 
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make his victim answer up or down to the standard which he has 
previously determined as the just and proper one after a perusal of 
the written papers. In the Final School no attack has yet beon 
made on vivd voce, though it will undoubtedly be made in time; in 
" Moderations ” the proposal to abolish it altogether has recently been 
carried with an ease which surprised oven the most ardent reformers. 

The numerous petty changes which have been made and proposed 
both in the First and Second Public Examinations within recent 
years, indicate not only the growing dissatisfaction in Oxford, but also 
illustrate the tendency to alter without any reference to large principles 
of education. The idea of a dozen years ago was that an undergraduate 
after some two years of academical life should bp examined, with a 
view to test his Latin and Greek scholarship; and, after two more 
years, should master some of the outlines of philosophy and ancient 
history in order to understand both the matter and form of certain 
Latin and Greek philosophical and historical writers. The system 
worked successfully enough on the whole, and while schoolmastors 
looked to first classes in " Moderations ” in order to fill up vacancies 
in their teaching staff, those who had obtained thq,highest distinction 
in " Greats" were found to be not badly fitted to adopt, with fair 
chances in the future, any literary or professional line which recom¬ 
mended itself to their discretion. Within recent years the meaning 
of "scholarship ” and “ history ” has changed, and "specialism ” in 
intellectual work has almost revolutionised the conception of culture. 
To be a scholar in the old days was to be able to speak ami think in 
Latin and Greek, and to be keenly and sympathetically alive to the 
most delicate shades of meaning in the thought and speech of Romans 
and Hellenes. To be a scholar now demands a wider training and a 
much more special acquaintance with difierent branches of know¬ 
ledge. A scholar is one who deems philology to bo a science capable 
of being studied by the same methods as physics and biology; 
who knows Sanskrit; and who has travelled at least in Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Similarly, a historian is now one who is versed in 
ancient inscriptions, who is an archaeologist, and who has a fine 
eontemp’t for Herodotus and Livy, and all born before the rise of the 
critical spirit. 

So far as “ Moderations ” are concerned, tho cry is now to make 
it something more than a mere schoolboy test. Hemje tho intro¬ 
duction of scientific philology, and the demand for a greater use of 
“ unprepared translations,” because the mere acquaintance with a set 
of diligently-perused texts may be a test of industry but can hardly bo 
called a criterion of classical knowledge. There is no doubt that these 
reforms have been imperatively noeded. A "first” in Moderations 
is no very arduous feat at present; indeed it ought to be considered 
disgraceful if any scholar of a College, with such excellont pnd minute 
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instruction us is now attainable, fails to obtain so inconsiderablo a 
success. Other small reforms are also, no doubt, advisable; it would 
perhaps be an advantage to add a fourth class, to break up the- some¬ 
what unwieldy proportions of the present second class, to hold the 
examination once in the year, and, if possible, to get rid of the logic 
paper, which is now so often an irritating and badly arranged set of 
questions on a subject of which the examiners seem profoundly 
ignorant. 1 But before we can decide on isolated reforms, it would be 
better to settle the much more important question as to the relation 
which the first examination is supposed to hold to the second. Only 
if the two examinations are viewed together as different steps in the 
education of the undergraduate, can we ever hope to obtain a satis¬ 
factory solution of the problems which now beset the Academic mind. 

The changes carried out in the Final Ilonour Examination 
have been almost as numerous and as minute as those in Classical 
Moderations. A few years ago there were a series of general 
papers on the following subjects: History of Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Philosophy, Logic, Plato’s Republic, Aris¬ 
totle’s Ethics, an$ the Greek and Roman historians, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus. It was then' found that the number 
of general papers was in excess of the mere translation and scholar¬ 
ship work, and that tho paper on the History of Philosophy covered 
so much ground and meant so little that it would be better to dispense 
with it altogether. The number of papers was consequently curtailed, 
Political Philosophy and Moral Philosophy being merged into one 
paper, and a series of general questions being asked on tho subject 
of Ancient History. Tho abolition of the paper on the History of 
Philosophy proved a somewhat doubtful advantage, for even though 
the answers in the majority of cases consisted very largely of extracts 
from well-known text books on the subject, tne examinee derived all 
the benefit of a connected historical framework in which to set his 
knowledge on any particular philosophical problem. Difficulties 
were also felt about tho Logic paper, for in the statute on the subject 
candidates were recommended to studv such wide und fur-reaching- 
topics as “tho nature and origin of knowledge,” and “the relation of 
language to thought.” It was impossible to prescribe any convenient 
handbooks for the study of such questions as these, and if the 
examiner happened to have a turn for metaphysics, he was apt to 
introduce into tho paper questions savouring of transcendentalism 
and modern German philosophy. The controversy as to the proper 
contents of the Logic paper remains undecided up to the present day, 
the efforts of the reformers being directed to secure a greater “pre- 

(1) Congregation lias now decided to have only an annual examination, .and to hold 
it at the end of the Lent term, thus securing a term’s instruction before the long vaca¬ 
tion for those who intend to read for “ Greats.” 
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cision ” in the philosophical questions. But the work of compression 
in the general papers has been continued without intermission. The 
latest change has been the abolition of the general paper on the 
Ethics and the Republic, and Political Philosophy has had to find 
room for itself side by side with questions on Ancient History. Thero 
have, however, boon rumours .of more vital changes than those. On 
the one hand scholars have contouded that not sufficient weight has 
been given in the Final Examination to purely classical knowledge, 
and that if scholarship is practically ousted, the School of Literal 
Humaniores obviously belies its name. On the other hand, the 
“ specialists ” have urged that some chance should be given to those 
who have pursued one particular study, and that candidates might 
be allowed to offer not only the prescribed authors on Philosophy or 
History, but also Comparative Philology, Numismatics, and the History 
of Greek and Roman Art. It is true that provision is made by tho 
existing regulations for those who desire to take up special subjects, 
but it has been found, as a matter of experience, that not only 
have tutors discouraged their pupils in these matters, but also 
that it does not pay well with the examiners to offer recondite 
subjects for examination. The historians also arc inclined to 
claim for their now most special and technical pursuit a com¬ 
plete emancipation from the alliance with Philosophy in the 
Final School. The general effect of these movements has had two 
distinct tendencies. It has sometimes been proposed to divide the 
school, so as to allow men to win a class either in Ancient History 
or Philosophy. Another suggestion has been to make part of tho 
examination incumbent as a sort of pass-test on every candidate, 
while some of the higher portions should be taken up by only those 
who desire the highest honours. Both proposals would make a vital 
change in the character of the examination, which would thus cease 
to be such a comprehensive test in tlie history of ancient civilisation 
as it has been hitherto. To divide the school into the two separate 
branches of History and Philosophy appears to be a perfectly gra¬ 
tuitous interference with the present system. Most examiners have 
found that the same candidates do equally well or badly in both 
subjects. And even if a man shows an obvious preference for one 
as compared with the other, a judicious application of tho principle 
of compensation is quite sufficient to meet the difficulty. The 
other proposal has more grounds to go upon, for tutors have 
long found it an arduous task to instruct, by means of the same 
lecture, a first-class mail* and a third-class man, and if a certain 
modicum of attainment was rendered absolutely necessary, while 
more difficult questions tfere mado optional, there would be more 
chance of satisfying the requirements of pupils of different mental 
oalibre. Thero is no doubt, moreover, that the claims of the 
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must bo met in some fashion or other in ail future changes. 
*e only adequate system of reforms is clearly one which 
i>T 0 poses changes in pursuance of a’connected and consistent, theory 
of education, the points to insist on being the necessity of viewing 
the three formal Examinations, Responsions, Moderations, and 
Second Public Examinations together, as forming one system of 
education, and the decision, once and for all, as to the relation 
which the final test of a pupil’s progress is supposed to bear to the 
intermediate test furnished by Classical Moderations. 

Lot u» suppose, then, that a young man of some promise and 
intellectual grasp has, after the usual term of eighteen months, 
gained high honours in Classical Moderations. Ifo has shown con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the orthodox authors, Virgil, Cicero, Demos¬ 
thenes, and Homer, and gained a fair acquaintance with tbo style 
and subjects of one or two of the Greek dramatists, and of parts of 
Thucydides and (as Horace is now withering in the cold shade of 
neglect at Oxford) let us say of Juvenal and Plautus. Ho has, 
besides, graduated in such of the elements of Comparative Philology 
as servo to illustrate Greek and Latin inflexions, and he has done 
himself credit in his prose compositions. He has now some twenty- 
four months to spend in preparation for a second or Final Honour 
Examination, which will enable him to take his degree. What 
should bo the character of this final test, and what relation should it 
bear to the examination which he has just completed P There arc two 
alternative schemes, one of which may be called tbo conservative 
system of the present, and the other the liberal and progressivist 
scheme of the future. 

According to the first of these, he will now commence a study of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon, together with an initiation in such parts 
of modern logic as may be read in the pages o.' Mill; and he will, 
side by side with these, begin a scientific study of Greek and Roman 
History as illustrated by Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Cicero, 
and Tacitus. The object of the examination for which he is pre¬ 
paring appears to be twofold : in the first place it is a training in the 
history of ancient civilisation, as the starting point and fountain-head 
of modern culture; in the second place, it is intended as a training in 
criticism in the widest sense of the term, that is, the possession of 
certain well-defined principles and formulae, applicable to different 
fields of subsequent inquiry. The man is supposed to be “turned 
out,” as the saying is, either as an accomplished litterateur, or as a 
promising lawyer, or what not; at all events, as able with certain 
acquired habits of industry and much facility in the expression of 
his thoughts (and perhaps a plentiful lack of modesty) to hold his 
own in the controversial arena of modern life. If he has any par¬ 
ticular taste for one department of study, or if he is bitten with the 
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fashionable shibboleth of the “ specialists,” let him hy 
throw himself into his favourite pursuit, after he has 
degree; • Let him, till this dosirablo consummation he attained 
learn to think accurately, reason closely, and write fluently.* 

This is one alternative. And now let us look at another. Let 
us suppose that our young man of considerable native acumen, has 
a natural taste for scholarship. He has only tasted blood in the 
First Public Examination and he is desirous tt. extend his acquaint¬ 
ance with grammar by a serious study of Philology according to the 
most approved modern (which means German) methods. It is quite 
clear that he will, in proportion as his inclinations are strong and 
intense, neglect his philosophical and historical study, or else take 
the Ireland Scholarship by the way, at the risk of leaving too 
little time for the recognised subjects of the Final Examination. 
The case is the same, if his tastes lie in the direction of modern 
philosophy. He is not content with reading tho Prolegomena to 
Kant’s Critiques, but he works at Hegel’s Logic, or dips into Lotze’s 
Mikrokosmus, or finishes Schopenhauer’s Writ ate Wille nnd 
Vorstelluny, in one or two midnight sittings.* He is only develop¬ 
ing his instincts according to the most approved modern (which 
again means German) methods, but he is certainly imperilling his 
chances in “Greats,” for there liis one congenial topic is confined 
to tho surreptitious questions introduced hy some metaphysical 
examiner into a paper called “ Logic.” What can wc do with 
these recalcitrants and their brother sinners in tho ficid of special 
study ? It is true that they are but few in number compared 
with the general body of examinees, but, on the other hand, 
they arc exactly those few righteous men whom a great examining 
institution cannot afford to discourage. Are thoy to be allowed to 
get a Second or a Third Class because they have not gone through 
the usual and orthodox curriculum ? Or are they to bo permitted 
to have all the advantage which an unusual knowledge in an unusual 
department of general culture undoubtedly gives them ? If their 
tastes are genuine, and if their industry is in proportion to their 
instincts, they will probably win a distinct niche in the temple of future 
fame. Is that sufficient reward for them, or is it not rather an 
examination ' system intrinsically faulty, which fails to recognise 
their claims to distinction ? 

The second alternative, then, which is mistily looming in tho minds 
of Oxford reformers, is framed to meet the possible requirements 
of these exemplary students. If the object of an intermediate exami¬ 
nation be to encourage ngw subjects of interest, or a new treat¬ 
ment of old subjects, the object of tho Final should be greater 
speciality. Let there be a settled number of papers in tho Filial 
Examination, which shall serve to carry on the studies requisite 
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for obtaining a good class. Let the acquaintance with a.few of the 
recognised classical authors be deepened and intensified by a study 
of fresh parts of Plato, Aristotle and Bacon, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Cicero. Let the pupil learn to know ancient history in a more 
thorough fashion by reading the critical reconstructions of modern 
theorists. Lot a man add to a smattering of Logic some study of 
the methods of science; and let ull this be incumbent on every candi¬ 
date who presents himself for “Honours” in the Final Examination. 
Then let there be also every chance accorded for the taking up of 
one or more special subjects, which, while perfectly voluntary, shall 
bo largely instrumental for the acquisition of tho highest Honours, 
so that every tutor or examiner shall encourage pupils of high in¬ 
dustry and capucity to take up one such subject as a matter of course. 
There exists all the machinery in the present statutes for such a 
scheme; it only needs to bo applied and systematised. Under the head 
of “ special subjects ” is a large variety of choice—Philology, Greek 
Art, Roman Architecture, Modern Philosophy, Political Economy, 
and if these are not enough, more might be added. But it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that there should be direct encouragemont, both on 
tho part of tutors and examiners, as well as professors. And it is 
equally necessary that tho present papers on Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
and Ancient History should be made as definite and as precise in tho 
ground covered by the questions as they can possibly be made. 

Perhaps tho arguments against the second alternative lie on the 
surface ; yet there is no doubt that this is the direction in which 
matters are tending. Already there is a feeling that pure scholar¬ 
ship is too much neglected in tho present system of “ Greats,” and 
the recent appointment as examiner of a tutor, who is better known 
in the sphere of classics than in those of history and philosophy, is a 
clear indication of the recognised deficiency. There is also a com¬ 
mittee organized for the express purpose of considering “ whether 
the examination in the philosophical subjects in the School of Lit era; 
Hurnaniores should he rendered more precise,” which has recently 
issued recommendations to this effect. And it is known that the 
Council of tho University are debating an attempted reconstruction 
of the wholo Examination system. But tho main point which this 
article has been intended to enforce is tbe principle that all proposed 
changes should bo viewed in connection with the general course of 
education to he pursued in the University, and that reformer's should 
make up their mind what character they desire the Final Examina¬ 
tion to assume. Is it to be the natural and consistent sequel to the 
First Public Examination, with due provision for special studies; or 
is it to be an examination, wholly different in kind, intended as a 
test of general culture and tbe development of tho critical faculty ? 

\ W. L. Courtney. 
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In a letter which The Timex honoured me by publishing (April IG), 
I ventured to question whether Lord Salisbury’s visit to Manchester 
had been an unqualified success, and to hint that “ we Conservatives 
on the north of the Trent have not much confidence in, or regard for, 
the inelastic agency of a bureaucratic control.” The same number of 
the newspaper as that in which my remarks appeared contained a 
leading article, whose writer observed that the Tory leader, in recog¬ 
nising the value of the Lancashire Union of Conservative and Consti¬ 
tutional Associations, had by anticipation answered my bum We 
criticisms. I fail to see that he did anythiug of the sore. Man¬ 
chester Conservatives kuow very well that the Lancashire Union is 
an ornamental rather than a practical body, that it gives no effective 
help to the Conservative associations of the country, and that it exists 
mainly for the purpose of securing the presence upon great occasions 
of Conservative stars. Lord Salisbury paid the usual compliments to 
Lancashire Conservatism. I am afraid they will not be very deeply 
or generally appreciated. The two speeches be has recently delivered 
altogether lack that glow of popular sympathy without which Con¬ 
servatism in the North of England can never hope to command a 
majority in the constituencies. “Trust the people,” was the Prime 
Minister’s recent injunction to tho House of Commons. Is Lord 
Salisbury prepared to trust the people P If so, how did he show it ? 
By insisting upon the sanctity of manorial rights as against the poor, 
and by asking, with frigid hauteur, the question, May not I do 
as I like with my own? On the subject of the Reform Bill he 
showed equally little confidence in the people of this count ry. He 
hesitated to saj’ he would throw out the measure. He was content 
to assert that it would make the newly emancipated electors the “prey 
to the deceptions of any agitator who may be about.” He insinuated 
that it would he the duty of the House of Lords to insist that the 
House of Commons should wait till the will of tho nation has been 
declared. This language has already been interpreted by Radical 
speakers and writers as meaning that Loi*d Salisbury will, if he can 
find any decent pretext, endeavour to induce tho Peers to throw 
out tho Reform Bill. Hoe Ithaeus velii ct magno ninraitur At rube. 
Advanced Liberalism desires nothing more than this. A reform 
agitation by itself would dxcito little interest in the country ; but a 
reform agitation having for its real objective the House of Lords 
would, it is believed, set the democratic feeling of tho country in a 
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flame.’ (Sooner or Infer the extension of household suffrage to counties 
is certain. If the Liberals cannot carry such a measure the Conser¬ 
vatives will. Why, therefore, is the House of Lords to be eYnbroiled 
with the country, and to bo brought into jeopardy in order that a 
measure, which I venture to believe will prove harmless in itself, 
if not advantageous to the Conservative party, should be slightly 
postponed ? 

In the interests of true Conservatism I desire briefly to state what 
I» and many others in the county Palatine and elsewhere, think of 
Lord Salisbury’s plan. I wish to place bofore the Peers some of the 
consequences of the course they are invited to pursue by the states¬ 
man who appeals to, and is representative of, whatever is reactionary 
or exclusive in their prejudices and traditions. “ I will,” says Lord 
(Salisbury in effect, “provoke if I can a collision between the popular 
and antj-popular Chambers of the legislature. I will do this, avowedly 
in the interests of the Conservative party, but really because I detest 
and distrust the democracy as much in 1884 as I did in 1867. I 
know that a Reform Bill is inevitable, and that the longer it is 
delayed the more sweeping it will bo. Never mind what is coming. 
For me at least will be the satisfaction of having thwarted, with 
results however transitory, the popular will.” This is the sum of 
Lord Salisbury’s argument. In such language might he soliloquise; 
such words might he actually use. It is easy to imagine the con¬ 
siderations which, ho will tell the Peers, should determine them to 
reject the Bill. lie will say, almost in the precise phrase used, by 
Mrs. Dombey’s sister-in-law, that they “ must make a very great and 
painful effort,” that this is “ a world of effort and that they must 
never yield when so much depends upon them.” The Radicals could 
pray for nothing more than a favourable respoi ^e to such an entreaty. 
It is because I, and others who think with me, know, if the Peers 
were to adopt Lord Salisbury’s advice, they would be playing the 
Radical game, that we deprecate, with all the earnestness of which 
wo are capable, so ill-advised a course. 

If the spirit of democracy is as powerful as is represented; if 
there exists as strong a feeling as we are sometimes told against 
privilege of any sort, is it wise violently to thrust forward the 
living embodiments of privilege into prominent relief, and to compel 
them to assume a position as invidious and therefore perilous, as it is 
gratuitous and unavailing? The first question which tae defeat of 
the Reform Bill in the Second Chamber would inevitably raise is, 
Who are the Peers ¥ Now what would assuredly be the Radical 
answer, and with what malignant and perhaps disastrous persistency 
would it not be urged ¥ The Peers, the country would, however 
inaccurately, be told, are an assembly of o(J0 men invested with 
extraordinary privileges, which they uphold against Grown and 
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people. But who, it would be further inquired, are they in relation 
to the House of Commons ? Not merely, the Radicals would allege, 
aro they a minority as against a majority—500, that is to say, in com¬ 
parison to C52, or at the present moment 640 ;—they are men who 
represent little or nothing save themselves, their own interests, their 
own prejudices, in contrast with an assembly that is the representative 
of a population of nearly 35,000,000, and of an electorate of more, 
than 3,000,000, which, by the Bill before Parliament, is to be 
increased to 5,000,000. “ We see, therefore,” to imagine, as we 

readily raav, the manner in which the Radical case would be summed 
up, “ that what Lord Salisbury demands is that a close corporation 
of 500 should obstruct the will of 5,000,000 of their less highly- 
placed fellow-citizens. So much for the numbers concerned on both 
sides. Let us,”.aye should next be invited, “now look at the 
interests and the property represented in the two Chambers of the 
Legislature respectively. Assume that the 500 hereditary legislators 
have an average incomo of £20,000 a piece; that would give them 
collectively an aggregate revenue of £10,000,000. Now the total 
assessments of the United Kingdom amount to £521,860,014. Divid¬ 
ing these figures by 640, the quotient shows that every member of 
the House of Commons represents £815,406 of assessment. If from 
the total of assessments £10,000,000, being the income of the peers, 
is deducted, the representative value of each member of the House 
of Commons will be a trifle over £700,781. When, therefore, Lord 
Salisbury claims for tin; House of Lords the right to throw out any 
Reform Bill that the House of Commons may pass, he practically 
contends that a Chamber which exists independently of the popular 
vote, which both as regards numbers and property falls immeasurably 
below the House of Commons in point of representative authority, 
shall, in defence of caste privilege, set at nought and overrule the 
decision of the English people.” 

But this is only a slight instalment of the criticism and attack 
which the Lords would provoke by the rejection of the measure. 
The present composition and the past history of the Peers would be 
violently compelled to serve the base uses of capital in the hands of 
the Radical agitator. Several individual noblemen, it might be 
admitted, have at different periods exhibited a genuine concern for 
the welfare of the masses, and successfully executed philanthropic 
works. But what, it would be asked, have the Peers as a legislative 
body done for the country X What measure of national usefulness, 
inscribed on the statute-book during the last fifty years, have 
they laboured to advance X What have they rather not tried to 
mutilate and spoil ¥ What sympathy have they ever displayed 
with any other forces or principles of our national life, tlym those 
which aro bound up with their own welfare ? The Irish land ques- 
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tiun, the enemies of the House of Lords would say, thfe general 
administration of Ireland, the position of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
parliamentary reform, religious equality, municipal and educational 
reform, measures brought forward for the improvement of the 
legal, social, and industrial condition of the United Kingdom— 
in each of these cases the Lords have delayed action as long as they 
can, and have consistently declined to take a step forward except 
under the pressure of personal fear. More than forty years ago 
the Lords, who have boasted themselves to be the hereditary tri¬ 
bunes of the poor, deliberately altered the Mines Regulation Bill 
to suit the colliery owners, for the colliery interest in the Upper 
House has always been powerful. Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley und a member of the House of Commons, charged the Peers 
with Laving invalidated the principle of the xneUfeure and rcndeicd 
it inoperative. Eighteen years later it was the Peers who struck 
out of Lord Palmerston’s Bill the clauses conferring on children 
employed in mines the educational opportunities at the disposal of 
children employed in factories. Later still, in 1880, they attempted, 
at the instance of Lord Brabourne, to cancel in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill the clause making employers responsible for the acts 
of persons to whom authority had been delegated. However repre¬ 
hensible statements such as these may be, no one can deny, I fear, 
that they contain much truth. With some force, too, it might bo 
argued that t the strength which the Peers upon any given occa¬ 
sions have shown is also the measure of their weakness. The Arrears 
Act and the various agricultural measures introduced within the 
lifetime of the present Parliament, furnish instances of the manner 
in which the Peers, animated in the first place by a passionate 
impulse to resist anything liko an encroachment upon their own 
privileges, have at tho lust moment, smitten with the fear of popular 
reprisals, surrendered all. Let it never bn forgotten, the Radical 
would triumphantly continue, that the history of the hereditary 
chamber is that of an anti-popular body. The Crown, on the other 
Land, has always been popular, and tho greatest victories of English 
liberty have been won by Crown and Commons combined against 
the Peers. 

I will now proceed to set forth some of the criticism which would 
infallibly lie m'ade on the position occupied and the part played by 
tlie Peers as an estate in the realm at the present moment in the 
active administration of the affairs of the empire. Take the Cabinet. 
Of the five Secretaries of State, three are earls—one is the eldest son 
of a duko; the head of the race of the fifth, Sir William Ilareourt, 
as he' himself recently reminded us, is Lord Vernon. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland], the First Lord of the Admiralty, arc all noblemen. 
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Thus, then, out of the fourteen places in the Cabinet, nine are filled 
by the representatives of 500 peers, while five only are filled by the 
representatives of the 35,000,000 which constitute the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

But we should be asked to look somewhat more closely at the 
personnel of those who are charged with administrative responsi¬ 
bilities in comparatively subordinate positions. The political Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, Lord Richard Grosvenor, is a duke’s brother. 
The Under Secretary of State for War, Lord Morley, is an 
earl. The Under Secretaries for Foreign Affair* and for Colonial 
Affairs are respectively sons of a marquis and an earl. The Sur¬ 
veyor of Ordnance is the son of a viscount; the Secretary of 
the Local Government Board is the nephew of one duke and the 
cousin of another. The Paymaster-General is Lord Wolverton, 
Lord Carington is the Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, and Lord 
Monson the Captain of the Feomcn of the Guard. Again, of the 
political officers of whom, in addition to peeresses and Ladies of 
the Bedchamber, the Queen’s household is composed, the Duke of 
Wostminstor, almost, if not quite, the wealthiest man in England, 
receives £2,500 a year as Master of the Ilorse, and the Earl of Corlc 
£1,500 a year as Master of the Buckhouiuls. Lord Kcnmarc has 
£2,000 a year as Lord Chamberlain; while Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Torrington, Lord Methuen, Lord Ribblesdalo, Lord Sudoley, Lord 
Wrottesloy, Lord Sandhurst, to say nothing of a host of intimate 
relations of peers, occupy posts of dignity and emolument. Finally 
Lord Sydney, an earl, receives £2,000 a year, and Lord Breadal- 
bane, an extremely rich man, has a salary of £900 a year. 

Nor should we be allowed to confine ourselves to the domestic 
Government of the Empire. Additional confirmation, we should bo 
told, will be found of the view here taken if wo look abroad. The 
Viceroy of India is a marquis, so is the Governor-General of Canada, 
and so, till tho other day, was the Govern or-General of Victoria, now 
replaced by tho husband of Lord Clarendon’s niece. The destinies 
of Ceylon are presided over by the son of a peer, and the Queen’s 
representative in the capital of New South Wales is Lord Augustus 
Loftus, the brother of a marquis. Of our five chief ambassadors, 
three, Lord Lyons, Lord Amptliill, and Lord Dufferin, are peers, 
while of the remaining two one is a near relation of a marquis, and 
the other a son of Lord Scarborough. Of the sixteen English 
ministers, below the ambassadorial dignity, in foreign capitals, four 
are the sons of peers. When it is necessary to dispatch a diplomatist 
to Cairo on a special mission the man we select for the post is a 
cousin of Lord Northbrook. But thero is no need to analyse the 
composition of our diplomatic corps and colonial service more closely. 
It would bo comprehensively, and not incorrectly, asserted that there 
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will be found in every part of it the same disproportion between the 
representatives of the House of Lords and of the people at large. 

I recollect that when, some years ago, Mr. Gladstone was reproached 
with having displayed an undue preference for his former private 
secretaries in filling up certain appointments, he replied that ho had 
in each instance selected his private secretary because he believed 
him to be the best man for the place. There is scarcely any act of 
nepotism or jobbery which might not be excused on an analogous 
plea, and the facts just enumerated can scarcely he disposed of by 
the remark that all these noblemen and sprigs of nobility are pre¬ 
eminently qualified for the places they fill, and that if the peers 
are inordinately represented in the administration of the country, 
it is because they make exceptionally goed adminisf rators. “ Doubt¬ 
less,” the Radical would reply ; “ wonderful, indeed, would it be if it 
■were not so. Why,” ho would continue, “from the days when Par¬ 
liamentary Government first began, the peers and their sons have 
always had a mouopoly of pluces of high trust at homo and abroad. 
They have- been born into an atmosphere of administrative respon¬ 
sibility. They have, been taught to anticipate the cares of office 
before they had attained years of discretion. For more than three 
centuries the peerage has enjoyed all the advantages in the way of 
official education denied to the representatives of the people. 
Certainly, therefore, it is little praise to admit that the spoiled 
children of political fortune can do their work nearly or quite as well 
as the men Who have been denied all the opportunities launched upon 
them. And,” the hostile critic would proceed, “ even if it is granted 
that this is a compliment to those members of the House of Lords 
to whom it applies, how absurdly circumscribed is the area of its 
application. In other words, of the five hundred men of whom 
the House of Lords consists, what a small minority is that whoso 
names are known to the great public, and what a still smaller is 
that whose members have ever taken part in the government of 
their country ! ” It would be invidious and impertinent at length 
to go through the roll-call of the peers. Tie who took the trouble 
of doing this would find some men of eminence, several of con¬ 
siderable merit, and a still larger number with whose names ho 
was only acquainted as those, of titled mediocrities. There would bo 
left a substantial residuum of peers who never mix themselves up 
with the transaction of public business, and who are without .ny sort 
of qualification to command the confidence of the people. As the 
second chamber is a close corporation, so is the governing ring inside 
it so close as to be, absolutely impervious by the outsider. Young 
noblemen who do not belong to a certain clique, or do not enjoy the 
patronage of some of the more august of their ciders, soon find, 
after a few praiseworthy efforts to render themselves useful, that 
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tiiey have engaged in a hopeless task. The consequence is that the 
work of five hundred men is done by probably less than one-fifth of 
that number. 

I believe that no reasonable Radical would deny that the second 
Chamber possesses some of the most able and best-informed men 
of the country. But when we aro told, as Lord Salisbury does 
in effect tell us, that the Peers are entitled to throw out a bill that 
may have received the nearly unanimous indorsement of the 
Commons because they aro quite as likely to interpret the feelings 
of the people, it is desirable we should be shown something 
more than this. Putting on one side their insensibility to popular 
feeling shown by their attitude to instalments of popular legislation, 
have the Lords at any time displayed that sensibility to public 
criticism which would prove them to be in harmony with the 
country. For more than a quarter of a century the expediency has 
been pressed upon them of reforming themselves. What have they 
done in this direction ? Nothing more than to abolish proxies and 
to disqualify bankrupt peers from discharging their parliamentary 
duties. After having long withstood the admission of life peers, they 
so far tolerate their presence as to allow a limited number of law 
Lords, whose title dies with them, to take their place in the assembly. 
But, true to their traditional spirit of exclusiveness, they have empha¬ 
sized the fact that these belong to an inferior caste, by not allowing 
to their sons and daughters the complimentary prefix of Honourable. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more admirable than the business-like 
qualities of the House of Lords. Apart from the celerity with which 
they can transact the business of a debate, these attributes, it might 
be observed, aro chiefly shown in tho circumstance that the Peers 
seldom sit for more than half-an-hour, and in the difficulty expe¬ 
rienced by the managers of the Government to find peers who can 
perform the only serious and most irksome duties of their body, 
namely, that of sitting on committees of private Bills. Yet the 
representatives of tho pooplc elected by the people are obliged to 
fulfil these functions and to submit to tho tedious routine of com¬ 
mittees at the risk of imprisonment. Upon all national affairs, the 
moat vehement of Tories must allow, the House of Commons speaks 
and votes with a responsibility that cannot in the nature of things be 
felt by the House of Lords. When, therefore, Lord Salisbury en¬ 
courages the Lords to throw out the Reform Bill, he asks them to 
exercise precisely the same weight in the business of national legis¬ 
lation that belongs to the members of an assembly which, grievous 
as from time to time may be,its errors, is nevertheless, on the whole, 
the approximately faithful reflection of the English people. 

Whatever one may think of the sagacity of the counsel which 
Lord Salisbury is apparently anxious to impress upon the Peers, the 
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motive with which this advice is given will certainly receive a 
sinister construction in the country. The considerations that the 
Tory leader hopes may weigh with them now, will be regarded as 
identical with those that were appealed to in the case of tho Reform 
Hill of 1832, and of every popular measure which has comoup to the 
second Chamber since that time. The extension of household fran¬ 
chise to agricultural labourers cannot fail to introduce a new type 
of county member to tho House of Commons. Now the county 
members at the present time are in many cases the near relatives of 
peers. In many more they uro practically peers’ nominees ; in many 
more still they are anxious to obey, and even to anticipate, the dictates 
and wishes of the great nobles of the district. To put it differently, 
tho county representation of the United Kingdom is, as matters are, 
extensively in the hands of the House of Lords. It is the discon¬ 
tinuance of this vltjime which the Reform Bill threatens. Neither 
Lord {Salisbury nor any other Conservative peer argues that the Bill, 
if it passes, will bring us a stage nearer to Radicalism^ to Revolu¬ 
tion, or the Red Republic. On the contrary, Lord Salisbury said the 
other day at Manchester that it might very possibly .roveal the 
existence of a new Conservative stratum. The Bill, therefore, is 
opposed not upon grounds of political peril, but because it is held to 
be a blow aimed at the social ascendency of the peers in counties, at 
their power, privileges, and property. 

It seems to mo of the utmost importance for the stability of the 
country, for the Conservative party, for the Lords themselves, that 
the Assembly in which Lord (Salisbury claims to possess a majority 
of votes should understand thoroughly and weigh well the appeal 
he has made or is likely to mako to them, and the reasons which 
underlie it. The dominant opinion on the north of the Trent is that 
the effect of the measure of enfranchisement now before Parliament 
will be favourable rather than the reverse to Conservatism of the 
new type—the popular Conservatism, that is, which Lord Beacons- 
field always advocated ; his reliance on which was expressed in the 
Reform Bill of 1807, and which is the only variety of Tory sentiment 
whose triumph is worth witnessing. The Lords will be told to 
reject the Bill, not because it is politically dangerous, but because 
it inuy operate in disparagement of their social prestige. Tho old 
Conservatism-is dead: Lord Salisbury, I fear, has slight sympathy 
with the new Conservatism which has alone in it any el* ments of 
vitality. Let not the august body to which he belongs be deceived ; 
let them not he induced to incur a perilous amount of avoidable 
odium. - . 

These are indeed mutters which, in view of the transformation 
that the political forces around us are undergoing, might advantage¬ 
ously engage the attention of the House of Lords. Instead of thwarting 
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the reforms on which the representatives of the people are bent, let 
the Lords seriously ponder the policy and the wisdom of reform¬ 
ing themselves. It is not in the nature of things that the Peers 
should ever exercise an authority co-equal with that of the popular 
chamber in the government of the realm. But they may materially 
increase their influence if they make an honest effort to assume a 
new representative character. Scotland and Ireland furnish the 
example of a representative Peor. I, for one, should liko to see 
this representative principle carried a step further. If the heredi¬ 
tary chamber is representative so far us the two sister kingdoms 
are concerned, why should it not be representative as regards 
England ? Why should we not, for instance, have a House of Lords 
partly elected by the Peers themselves and partly by constituencies 
grouped together for the purpose? Such an assemblage, it may 
be confidently said, would embrace the collective wisdom of the 
country, and its authority would constitute a guarantee against any 
grave collision with the popular chamber. A reformed House 
of Lords would not only be disposed to take the same general 
view of legislative problems as the House oi* (Jommons; but the 
House of Commons, knowing well the genuinely representative 
character of the second chamber, would submit the more readily^, 
to any reforms made in bills sent up to it. I offer this proposal for 
whatever it is worth, because I have the Conservative character of 
our constitution and our policy at heart, and I am convinced that 
the House of Lords would be far more usefully occupied m consider¬ 
ing how thoy can best, perfect their own Chamber than in considering 
how, with a minimum of risk, they can throw out or delay the 
Reform Bill, or if not that, emasculate its chief clauses. 

If the House of Lords is ever to be reformed, it is d'rom the 
Conservatives that the necessary impulso must come, and by them 
that the terms of the proposal must be drawn. The Radicals 
are above all things anxious to keep the House of Lords as 
it is. An unroformed Second Chamber, they argue, must ore 
long prove itself such an anomaly and anachronism—so voxatious 
and capricious a check upon popular legislation—that it must 
naturally disappear. A reformed House of Lords, on the other 
hand, would mean a Second Chamber invested with an enlarged 
amount of legislative authority and national confidence. ■ By broaden¬ 
ing its foundations the entire structure would be strengthened. The 
Radicals arc well aware of this, and therefore Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke may be trusted to resist to the last every suggestion 
for the reform of the hereditary chamber, with as much zeal as the 
blindest of obstructive and reactionary Tories. 

Finally, let me answer bj^ anticipation one criticism which will be 
made upon the considerations I have here ventured to submit, and 
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which is, indeed, regularly made upon every expression -of sincere 
opinion that an independent Conservative may have the audacity to 
offer. I shall be told that I am no true Tory but a Radic'al in dis¬ 
guise. Why ? For no other reason than because I presume to avow 
my belief that the Lords will not be consulting their own interests or 
those of the Conservative party if they throw out the Reform Bill. 
That is my firm conviction, and for this reason. There can be no 
greater mistake than to speak of the measure for the extension of 
household franchise outside urban areas as synonymous with a project 
for emancipating the agricultural labourer. Its scope will be far 
wider. In Lancashire, as in many other counties, it is the artisans and 
skilled labourers rather than the tillers of the soil who will profit by 
the Bill. If the Conservatives, through the instrumentality of the 
Lords, withhold from this class of men the boon now offered, I say 
without hesitation that they will alienate from themselves those 
couches societies whom it ought to be their first object to enlist on their 
side and who will be the backbone of tho Conservative party of the 
future. Tu’ke the case of Preston. Here is a manufacturing town with 
a population of a hundred thousand, where the representation is 
entirely in the hands of tho working classes, and where tho Con- 
s,«rvative succession to both scats is absolutely secure. Preston, to 
those who know it, and who know the county Palatine, is typical of 
Lancashire. Let Lord Salisbury and the official leaders of the Tory 
party rest assured that the Conservative working men of the North of 
England will not readily forgive them if in deference to the pro- 
possessions, and alarms of the IIouso of Peers the principle of the 
Reform Bill is repudiated, or the measure is shipwrecked upon any 
one of the controversial clauses which it contains. 

, • A Manchester Conservative. 
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Parliament had no sooner reassembled after the Easter recess than 
the questions upon the Egyptian policy of ministers, their intentions 
in the Soudan, and their attitude towards General Gordon, were 
renewed. Ten days ago it became known that the Government was 
anxious to call together representatives of the Powers with a view of 
deciding upon a solution of the financial difficulties which now beset 
the kingdom of the Khedive. The proposal has been on the whole 
favourably received, but the interval which must elapse betwoen the 
antecedent negotiations and to the actual opening of the conference 
may easily be exceeded by that which would elapse between its 
meeting and the imanimous arrival on the part of its members at 
any definite resolution. The preliminaries to be arranged are of the 
most difficult and complex character, and their complexity and 
difficulty arc increased by the present temper o£*the French Govern¬ 
ment and of the French people. Without giving any credence to tha 
ridiculous reports that have found their way into print as to/tlix 
immediate peril involved in our relations with France, it cannot 
be denied that the state of those relations is one of tension. This 
remark holds good quite independently of Egypt. In every quarter 
of the globe England is brought into closer contact w'ith France 
than with any other country. Of late, points of collision and 
controversy with her have increased and multiplied. The Mada¬ 
gascar business provided the materials of a casus belli which, in less 
rational times might have been tunned by England to dangerous 
account. It would not have been difficult for Great Britain to pick 
a quarrel, had she been inclined to do so, with her nearest Conti¬ 
nental neighbour, over tho Tonquin question. With even greater 
ease might she bring affairs to an abrupt issue between herself and 
the French Republic on the west coast of Africa. Now while we 
may emphatically repudiate the idea that our relations towards 
France are not and will not remain friendly, there is nothing to be 
gained by concealing tho circumstance that as France has the oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying the angularities of her temperament towards us 
in many regions of the earth, so she has apparently the will. England 
is not the only European nation which may make an identical 
complaint. There can be but little of reciprocal cordiulty at the 
present moment on the part^of France and Spain. Morocco bristles 
with controversial questions that might easily light up the flames of 
war on both sides of the Pyrenees. Much may bo pardoned to 
Franco, on the score of her exaggerated susceptibilities. She is 
painfully conscious of being placed in a false position before Europe, 
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and she illustrates this feeling in a manner that reminds us of Vivien 
as pictured by the Poet Laureate:— 

“ Hut Vivien, deeming Merlin overborne 
By instance, recommenced, and let her tonguo 
ltage like a firo among the noblest names, 

Polluting, and imputing her whole self. 

Defaming and defacing, till she loft 

Not oven Lancelot brave nor Galahad clean.” 

But while we do not anticipate any gravo international trouble 
with France, Bhe will have it in her power to interpose serious 
obstacles in the way of the meeting of a conference. Tho first ques¬ 
tion which Ihe powers, taking part in this assembly, must settle 
amongst themselves is the limits within which the discussion is to 
be confined. Now the Eastern European powers, who regard our 
ascendancy in Egypt with perfect equanimity, will allow us what 
latitude in this respect we desire. It is only from France that we 
can meet with much objection. It is conceivable that the French 
Government might insist on a consideration of the # feasibility of 
reviving the dual control as an essential condition of tho conference. 
England could not/, of course, entertain such a consideration for a 
moment, but it might tako days and weeks to impress this impossi¬ 
bility upon France after the courteous fashion of diplomacy. Again, 
supposing the Conference was already holding its sittings, there is 
still the contingency to be reckoned with, either that the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries would be hopelessly dilatory with their work, or that they 
would bo compelled to separate beforo they had done anything. 
This, it may be said, is a somewhat gloomy view of tho future. 
Tt is, however, one that, seeing the wildly sanguine anticipations to 
which the idea of a conference lias given ri «', must not bo wholly 
ignored. 

The financial settlement of Egypt and the prospective conference 
are alike eclipsed in interest by the events now passing in and around 
Khartoum, by the position of General Gordon, and by the news 
which reaches us of the other imprisoned garrisons. It is of some 
importance exactly to understand Aim declarations of tho Prime 
Minister on these matters in the House of Commons on Thursduy 
last. We will not, in effect said Mr. Gladstone, undertake to 
protect the garrisons. On the other hand, as regards Gordon, we 
will take every reasonable means to secure him from inj ry or death. 
The precautions thus infercntially indicated by the Prime Minister 
do not, it may be assumed, include the summary despatch of an 
expedition like that which was sent fifteen years ago to Abyssinia. 
The Government profess to be satisfied that Gordon, as he himself is 
understood to say, is in no immediate danger. Short of despatching 
a British force for his relief—a purely Quixotic enterprise in the 
opinion of all experienced judges—they will give him every sort 
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of help, and what they are prepared to give the documents yet 
to he published must show. If this assistance proves unavailing, 
and Gordon continues to be shut jp in Khartoum, a British forco 
may be sent to his rescue lator in tbo year. But between the 
possible despatch of this and the present moment much may 
happen. The whole aspect of affairs at Khartoum may be changed 
by disturbances within the city, and tho garrison may make 
their own terms with the besiegers. Again, Gordon may resolve, 
seeing that there is nothing more which ho can hope to do at 
K hurt ohm to penetrate to equatorial Africa, or when the Nile rises 
he may retrace his way to Cairo. Whatever he may elect to do, 
Mr. Gladstone has now explicitly said that the Government will 
not divest themselves of responsibility for his fate. As regards 
the garrisons at Berber and elsewhere, that is a different matter. 
All, indeed, which England can do for these Egyptian troops, 
up to a reasonable point, sho is bound to undertake. That duty 
is imposed upon her by considerations of ordinary humanity. 
When,,.however, it is said that England is immediately answer- 
able for the garrisons, it is well that we t ,should look at the {' 
hard facts of the case. From what is sometimes alleged, it might bj(s 
supposed that the English Ministers had planted Egyptian tr0o$s 
in the Soudan, and were now protesting that the circumstance of their 
having done so carried with it no sort of responsibility, But those 
garrisons were sent long before England had acquired any somblanco 
of exclusive authority in Egypt proper. For years the Egyptian 
Government has been prosecuting its military enterprises in the 
Soudan. We may therefore reasonably inquire whether, in the 
ordinar} r course of things, the garrisons would not huvo been in a 
position at least” as bad as they ai;e now if we had never entered 
Egypt. By not sending an expedition to Berber or elsewhere we 
are doing no wrong to the Egyptian troops themselves or to the 
Egyptian Government. They are simply faring in the same way as 
they would have fared if Alexandria had never been bombarded and 
Tel-cl-Kebir never won. It is asserted that we might have interposed 
to prevent the starting of Hicks Pasha’s expedition. Hence, it is 
argued, that as we incurred a species of moral responsibility for that 
gallant soldier’s fate, so we are incurring a similar responsibility in 
the case of the other Egyptian contingents, stationed at different 
points in the Soudan. The fact is entirely overlooked that the 
despatch of the latter was far anterior to the despatch of General 
Hicks. Even as regards General nicks himself, it is more than 
doubtful whether wc could have interfered to prevent his march into 
the interior. Apart from the circumstance thatwc ha,d no European 
commission to control the foreign policy of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment., nothing is more certain than that by not allowing Hicks Pasha 
to proceed we should have exposed ourselves to the vehement con- 
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deinnution of tho Egyptian Government. A profoun^ conviction 
existed that he would succeed. .There was no reason to suppose this 
faith rested upon insufficient ovidence. Certainly the English Govern¬ 
ment would have been held at the time to have acted most unwar¬ 
rantably if they had refused to allow Hicks to go. 

Let us notv pass on from the question of the garrisons in 
general to the mission and the position of Gordon in particular. 
His journey to Khartoum, so far as concerns the purpose for which 
it was originally stated to have been undertaken, can only be 
regarded as a failure. It was supposed that the extraordinary 
qualities with which he is endowed would enable him to exercise an 
almost supernatural power over the Mahdi and his men, that he 
would no sooner appear upon the scene than the magic of his incan¬ 
tation would compel the Arabs to drop their swords, and peace 
would follow. Tho Government are unquestionably to blame lor 
having 1 - ever appeared to acquiesce in this view. But granting that 
the original despatch of Gordon was a mistake, how are the relations 
between the Government and himself to be described, or upon what 
theory is the part which he has played, since ho was in Khartoum, to 
bo accounted for P That General Gordon has at each turn pursued 
w bgt he is honestly persuaded is the best and wisest course, none for 
on infant would doubt. Equally indubitablo is it that his own line 
of actib^i 3 not identical with that which the Ministers who origin¬ 
ally enlisted his services contemplated. The mission on which ho 
was despatched was understood to be purely pacific. lie would, it 
was expected, announco to the inhabitants of the Soudan that he 
came amongst then!, to leave them alone and to obliterate, by the 
withdrawal of the garrisons, the last traces of Egyptian interference. 
He had himself personally protested in the strongest way on behalf 
of Souttanese autonomy. He had denounced the claims of the 
Egyptians to administer the country as iniquitous. He had praised 
the valorous resolution of the Arabs to defend the region they 
inhabited against aggressors. Yet what has actually occurred P 
Since General Gordon has been in Khartoum he has, intentionally or 
unintentionally, posed as the enemy of the Soudanese. He has 
spoken of them as rebels. How is language like this to be recon¬ 
ciled with the estimate of them which he first formulated ? A 
few weeks ago Gordon described them as men striving to protect 
their country against foreign aggression. Why now, then, should 
he accuse them of rebellion ? 

Upon one assumption, and upon one only, can the seeming incon¬ 
sistency between General Gordon’s earlier professions and bis subse¬ 
quent actions be explained. He was emphatically a man with a 
mission. The end of that mission was to tranquilize tho Soudan, 
but conquest he may have conceived when he arrived upon the scene 
of his labours was the antecedent of tranquility. To pacify the 
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Houdan, he* may have oomo to the conclusion, ho must first reorganize 
it, and sot up an administration of 'which ho could conscientiously 
approve. If the Muhdi and his men bpd acquiesced in this policy 
all would have been well. But they did not. They showed them¬ 
selves distrustful of Gordon’s plans and beyond tho range of his 
personal influence. They recognised fn him, not, as it was hoped 
they would have done, a friend, hut an enemy. This perhaps is 
how it comes to pass, that Gordon has finmrt himself in a position 
essentially false, and that he has been compelled, in flat contradiction 
to tho idea with which ho originally set out, and which he was 
commissioned by the English Government to execute, to make common 
cause with tho Egyptians against the Soudanese. 

We now come to the question, what ought the Government under 
these eiieumstanees to dof Their first business is evidently to 
recognise the fact that llio pacific policy of General Go~ *J,on has 
failed. But apart from his character as a mediatory^e has no 
/<)(!(<{ standi whatever in the Soudan. Tie was sent thither, however 
impracticable the errand, to bring peace and not a sword. It may 
bo that a sword was tho onl) weapon which he or any one else could/ 
have brought. Such a circumstance, however, imposes no obligation 
upou Ministers not plainly to acquaint him with thjeir views. But this''*’ 
of itself is insufficient Mr. Gladstone has given an assurance that 
no efforts shall he wanting to protect Gordon. Concurrently with 
that a&siu.iuco, it. would bo desirable for the Government to take 
the earliest opportunity of inhuming him that since a pacific 
policy in the Soudan is impossible they have no occasion for his 
future services, and that he will bo best consulting his own interests, 
and the interests of others, by at once leaving Khartoum. Were ho 
to do this nothing worst' eoulcl happen than that things would be 
restored to their former position, while Gordon would at any rate be 
safe. The garrisons would be then thiown upon their own resources. 
They would be left to make their own terms with the so-called rebels, 
und it is probable that in tho majority of cases an understanding, 
involving no loss of blood, would be arrived at, and that; in not a 
lew instances the men who aro now besieged would be peacefully 
absorbed in the community of their besiegors. 

Let us now pass from Khartoum to Cairo; what is it that 
the Government are pressed by some of their advisers to do in 
Egypt Y The Tunes urges us to proclaim without delay a British 
protectorate o\ er the valley of the Ts T ilo. This would be to announce 
that we are tho <le ju ><, as we already aie the de facto, rulers of the 
country. No edict however fdrnr.il, no proclamation however authori¬ 
tative, could give us more of power and responsibility in Egypt than 
is at present vested in us. If therefore The Tutu s and others who 
give us tho same counsel mean that W'e should let the world know 
we are supremo in Egypt, the unswor E, this supremacy is already 
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ours, and tho world is perfectly aware of the circumstance. There 
is, however, another construction which the language employed 
by tho loading English newspaper admits. To all those* fvho are 
personally interested in the financial condition of Egypt—to the 
whole body of bondholders—there is an appreciable distinction bc- 
twoon such an ascendancy as wo now exercise in the kingdom of tho 
Khedive and a formal protectorate, and the advantages are strongly 
on the side of the latter. IX we once supersede tho Khedive there 
will remain nothing between the English Government and tho 
creditors of Egypt.. The British exchequer will ho compelled to 
pay for all. The Egyptian treasury may he bankrupt, but that will 
make no difference, and thoso to whom Egypt is indebted will look 
to recoup themselves out of the pockets of the British .taxpayer. 
Egypt from tho point of view of tho bondholders is an insolvent power; 
she may^peome solvent if England by taking the country under her 
protection guarantees her liabilities. 

The. answer to such a plea is obvious and simple. Egypt’s 
creditors command the usual processes for the recovery of debts. 
'Thore are the law courts of tho country. T-f these are rcsortod 
to without any result, there will remain the expedient of com¬ 
pelling Egypt to place herself in liquidation. {She will not be 
the first Ntato by many that has declared herself bankrupt, and she 
will not bo found destitute of assets. That these exist is largely 
duo to tho, active intervention in her affairs by England eighteen 
months ago. Our occupation of the country bus been a clear gain 
to the bondholders, and it is unreasonable of them to expect 
us to do anything more. If we had not dispatched troops to 
Alexandria, if the battle of Tel-cl-Kebir had not been fought 
and won if if—the only alternative—Egypt had been banded over 
to Arabi, everything would have been svopt away. "We should 
have witnessed a wholesale repudiation of debts, and the bond¬ 
holders would havo protested and denounced in vain. The action of 
England lias given them a reprieve of between one and two years. 
Yet now, never reflecting bow great is their obligation to England 
already, and in how much more gri.vous a plight they might have 
been, they bid us take the entire burden of the Egyptian debt 
on our shoulders. That, and that only, is the true significance of 
the daily reiterated request that, a British protectorate should be 
declared an accomplished fact. 

lu home polities enough attention lnis°becu elsewhere given to the 
proposed Reform Bill and the Budget. We may here devote a little 
space to the retrospect of 1 lie brief Easter ree.esand to the speeches 
made at Manchester and Birmingham which were its chief features. 
It is generally admitted that Lord Salisbury has missed a valuable 
opportunity. His Lancashire harangues were barren of suggestive¬ 
ness or novelty, and were signally wanting in the animation which 
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comes of .personal enthusiasm and popular sympathies. It might 
have been'thought that even the Tory leader would scarcely recog¬ 
nise in. his visit to a town like Manchester the most appropriate 
occasion for insisting on the exclusive rights of the great landlords. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech during tho debate of the second 
reading of the Reform Rill, had mentioned the fact that there is 
a tendoncy on the part of tho owners of the soil perpotually 
to encroach on the commons and open spaces which are the 
appanage of tho poor. This process ho bluntly dcJgnated a robbery. 
By whatever name it may be called tho result is the same. Tho 
successive stages in these episodes aro familiar. First, the landlord 
pushes forward his landmark, and one fine morning tho villagers 
find that a fence has been set up, and that there is only left them a 
comparatively narrow margin of green. The commoners, it may be 
said, have their remedy. Of course they have; but who is to put 
the law in operation!'' The next phenomenon is the appear¬ 
ance of a game-keeper with a gun and dog, and' thus in an 
incredibly Ciorl, time, the grout find lord in the neighbourhood has 
incorporated in his estate a substantial slice o# the soil, to which lui 
has no title, without the trouble of an Enclosure Act or any tegal 
formalities whatever. This is a cheap way of asserting -Avh^^, 
Lord (Salisbury calls manorial rights. Mr. Chamberlain might well 
write to a correspondent who addressed him upon the subject: “I 
believe the time Avill come when an account will ho demanded of . 
these proceedings, and the lapse of time will not be allowed to stand in 
the way of a full inquiry into these enclosures, and wherever it is 
found that they have been made without tangible legal authority, I 
believe they will be, and ought to be, restored to the people.” 

Lord (Salisbury, indeed, could hardly have contrived to make a more 
injudicious selection of topics than at Manchester. Having raised 
the question of manorial rights, which lie must surely now think it 
would have been well to have avoided, he proceeded to illustrato his 
absence of any regard for popular want or suffering by good round 
abuse of tbc Merchant Shipping Bill. If the experience of the 
last few weeks show anything, it shows that this measure has 
enlisted on its behalf an immense body of popular feeling. Tho 
admirable letters which the iS/iini/urd, with its characteristic impar¬ 
tiality and enterprise, has been publishing from the correspondents 
it has dispatched to the various seaport towns of the country, abun¬ 
dantly prove this to be the ease ; and the state of feeling which exists 
along the sea-coast of the United Kingdom extends far inland. 

The mistake made by L»rd Salisbury in thus opposing himself to 
the current of popular sentiment has not been committed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Lord Randolph Churchill’s visit to Birming¬ 
ham affords a marked contrast in every rospcct to that of his titular 
leader to Manchester. His speeches were characterized by moderation 
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as well as ability; he showed that he possesses the powey of being 
animated without stooping to personality. It is not' surprising 
that his audience should have cheered him to the echo.* ✓ To the 
public he is quite the most interesting figure in the whole group of 
Conservative politicians, and wherever he may go he may rely upon 
commanding a far larger and more enthusiastic assemblage than any 
of his colleagues or rivals. But while all credit is due to Lord 
Randolph Churchill tor his courage and capacity, liis independence 
and the breadth of his popular sympathies, we fail to see that his 
Birmingham discourses will yield him any large harvest of solid result. 
Ho has visited the capital of the Midlands in his capacity of 
champion of the Tory democracy. What were the charges which 
he brought aguinst the leaders of the Radical democracy ? What 
assurances could be give those who listened to him that when he 
may bo placed in a position of responsibility, bo will avoid tfxeir 
blimdcrsxuud rectify their shortcomings ? To begin with, Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Clmrbhill taunted tho Radical party with not having yet 
completely executed tho programme of Mr. Cobdcn and Mr. Bright. 
\Thcy were pledged, he said, to a policy of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform. Instead of this we have had war in Egypt, our annual 
. expenditure is steadily on the increase, and the only Reform Bill 
forthcoming is one that nobody wants. These accusations amount 
to nothing more than that the Radicals have a good deal before 
them still to accomplish. But supposing that Lord Randolph 
Churchill were directing the policy of the Government, what would he 
bo able to effect? What docs Tory democracy mean, and w'hut is 
the country justified in expecting from it ? A Tory democrat 
appears to be one who professes Radical opinions, yet gives in the 
House of‘Commons a tolerably steady Con - rvative vote. If Lord 
Randolph Churchill were prepared to translate his views into action, 
and if he had the power of giving legislative eflect to them, what 
would become of his Toryism? Is there any reason to believe 
that he will have (he power of doing anything of flic sort ? It is 
not enough that be, himself should be willing to go a long way 
in the direction of pure democracy, socialism, and other such 
goals; it remains to be seen whether he will bo able to induce 
a sufficient number of those who sit on the Conservative benches to 
follow him. -What, thebe estimable gentlemen may ask, is the 
difference between the Tory democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the Radical democracy of Mr. Chamberlain, unless it be that, 
while the former proposes to deal harshly' rather with the manu¬ 
facturers than the landlords, with city capitalists rather than the 
county magnates, the President of the Board of Trade has no sym¬ 
pathies with the social order to which Lord Randolph Churchill 
belongs ? Even Lord Randolph Churchill can scarcely believe 
that the most credulous of Conservatives will follow him when he 
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makes comjnon causo with Mr. Broadhurst in his schemo for the 
enfranchisement of urban leaseholders. His recent performances at 
Birmingham were spirited, interesting, courageous, original; but 
they were not statesmanship. He cannot seriously hope to outbid 
the Radicals, and it has yet to be proved whether the constituencies 
are much attracted to the creed of Tory democracy by reason of the 
fine and popular sentiments of which it mainly consists. On the 
whole, we may rather conjecture that if the T ngiish people are bent 
upon having Radical measures, they will prefer to have them from 
the politicians who call themselves what they arc. 

II.—FINANCE. 

A certain amount of noise has been made in the public press by 
tho issue of a new Russian loan for £15,000,000 nominal, formerly 
when tho autocratic government of that empire condescended to ask 
for money it caine to England, and for a matter of* ten or fifteen 
years this country lent all that was demanded freely and with a 
will. But limes have changed. Russia lost the confidence ol 
investing classes hero during her last slrugglo»nvith the Turks, and 
has never regained it. Wisely or unwisely, we look upon the ill- 
assorted empire of the Czar as bankrupt, and arc readier to pour our 
treasures into the hands of South American cut-throats and halt- 
breeds than to advance a stiver to an empire of 80,000,000 bipeds 
more or less alive and vigorous. The English Jews too—all honpur 
to them for it—have as a rule turned their backs upon the country 
which has perpetrated greater cruelties upon members of their race 
than any other respectable community in modern days, Russian 
loans consequently lack sponsors of a respectable sort upon the 
English market, and the need of money has driven her rulers else¬ 
where. 

This is the prosaic matter-of-fact explanation of the issue of a 
Russian loan in Germany. No other country was open to a finan¬ 
cial operation of the kind. England will not and l 4 ranee cannot 
lend Russia fifteen millions, nor half that sum. But the Ger¬ 
mans arc reported to have rather made money of late, and 
Berlin financiers of all races and creeds have a consuming ambition 
to raise that city into a centre of business that shall rival London. 
They were thus open to receive the overtures of the Russian Jinancc 
Minister, and able to secure tho privilege (?) of launching the newest 
Russian imperial loan, guaranteed by the Czar and his subjects minus 
Nihilism and anarchy. They appear to have made a very good 
bargain for themselves, too, these German Jews, that is if they can 
carry the operation to a successful conclusion—sell it freely, in other 
words, to the German investor at the 7 or 8 per cent, profit which it 
shows at contract price compared with the more recent loans issued 
in England. 
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A eomraonplaco explanation of this kind, however, docs not satisfy 
the journalistic imagination. Pounds, shillings, and pence are very 
.secondary matters in the eyes of the court hangers-on*, -'Bismarck 
worshippers, and such like who enlighten us with daily sreaps of news 
and liveried batterings from Berlin. To the “ own correspondent ” 
tribe thero is a high political significance in this business. The 
Imperial Government of Germany has condescended to allow one of 
its money-lending creatures to join in the operation, find of course 
it would never have dono so had not peace and concord roigned in the 
hearts of the sublime personages who, by existing, give form and 
substance to society and administration in both empires. Not only 
so, but peaco between Russia and Germany may mean great designs 
upon the map of Europe. France, isolated and forsuken by every 
great ally, may one day bo partitioned like Poland; and as for Turkey, 
not two emperors but three are probably at one regardingits speedy 
vivisection. 

What truth may exist in speculations of this order we cannot say, 
but of one tiling we may be sure. The men who tickle our gossip- 
loving ribs with roifianccs of this description.know just as much and 
as little of the designs of emperors as we do. Emperors, like other 
mortals in clothes, are much creatures of circumstances, and no vow of 
William, Alexander, and Joseph, to love each other and stand by 
each oilier for evermore will hinder their subjects for one hour from 
falling out if they have a mind to. The issue of a Russian loan in 
Germany fs at any rate capable ol' a very prosaic interpretation, and 
in all likelihood that is Iho only interpretation it deserves. It would 
bo quite in Prince Bismarck’s masterful style to foster the loan¬ 
jobbing business in Germany, just as he fosters native iron industries 
and poultices tax-bruised native agricuT urists and ground-down 
citizens. As an economist the Prince is one of tbe most childlike of 
rulers, and no doubt imagines that England has become rich as much 
by londiug money to foreign nations us by stealing continents aud 
swallowing up rival mercantile navies. To transfer some of this tine 
lending trade to Berlin may seem to him a splendid affair, well 
worthy of the support of " Seehandolung,” or any other state-fostered' 
institution. Besides, is not Bleichrddler the Jew, to whom the 
management of this loan issue lias fallen, the Prince’s old friend and 
backer ?—a man therefore deserving a good turn. 

Wc are the more inclined to look upon this as the plain truth 
about tho Russian loan when wo hud substantially the same group 
involved in the Turkish tobacco monopoly. Bleichrbdlcr is the 
moving spirit there also, and counts* in that operation with equal 
confidence on the support of the imperial chancellor. Hence the 
rush mado after the shares. Left without support from outside, this 
monopoly scheme would offer less chance of gain than that of 
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Jloumania, in which so many poople lost their money. The Turk 
would laugh at tho rules, restrictions, and exactions of the monopoly 
company-were there nothing behind it. But if every crime of tho 
pashas brings down the German ambassador on tho unhappy Sultan, 
tho affair will assume an entirely different appearance. The 
peasant will then be robbed by system, and on one agency’s account 
only, not by all and sundry, and the monopoly will yiold handsome 
profits, proving at. tho same time an indirect blessing to the poor. 
But if this be so, are we to imagine for one moment that the two 
emperors or their guides have at one and the samo time agreed to 
join each other in schemes of aggrandisement, and to keep alive the 
moribund power whom tho Russian at least wishes to see die? 
Hardly. 

In Homo financial affairs nothing has been doing, and it would 
bo both stale and monotonous to try to print tho despair of stock 
markets, the gloom of bankers, or the hopelessness of dealors in 
produco. All those things are abundantly displayed in the money 
market columns of the daily journals, which on the whole faith¬ 
fully reflect tho tone, of tho city. The one •question at pi’csont 
is, When will trade revive ? It. is a question no one can answer. 
At present the horizon is clouded, and until we seo how the 
United States fare through the economic crisis into which the}* - are 
plunging it is impossible to say when the clouds will break. 
India too is giving cause for anxiety, but wo must leave its 
financial straits till another opportunity, merely notilig that in 
Bombay and Calcutta the current rate of interest is 11 per cent., 
whilo the India Council is lending in London its surplus balances, 
consisting of money extracted from the foreign trade of India, at 1 \ 
per cent. 

But a time of extreme depression in the money market is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s opportunity. Eor a number of years 
now Consols havo stood at a point that caused the market to discuss 
tho expediency of reducing the interest upon the national debt. And 
now that money raaj be borrowod at 1 per cent., it is evident that a 
large conversion of tho debt might be easy. If a war does not break 
out within tho next two years, wo see no reason why Mr. Childers 
should not bo ablo 1o turn the bulk of the <£400,000,000 or so with 
which he proposes to deal into a 2j or even 2\ per cent, stock. The 
former would be the preferable security perhaps, but it is redeemable 
in 1905, and there is a penchant in tho market for an annuity which 
may remain for ever undisturbed except by redemption. Henco the 
21, per cent, stock will be popular with large numbers of investors. 

We aro not at all sure, however, that events will permit tho 
Government to proceed very far with the attractive programme of 
debt-remodelling set forth by Mr. Childers. His other project, the 
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renewal of tho gold coinage, will be easy enough to expedite, because 
it involves no call upon the public funds beyond, perhaps, some 
temporary advances, soon repaid out of the profits on th'o-9s. piece 
which is to take the place of the present half-sovereign. But money 
is a sensitive commodity, which may become dear through political 
causes. Mr. Childers, in short, set forth his plans as if there had 
been no Egypt in existence ; and yet at the present time no question 
is more threatening than that of the finances of Egypt. The bond¬ 
holders are becoming furious at the uncertain position they occupy, 
and, if wo may reason from past experience, are hound to have their 
way if they cry loud and long enough. 

A long and blood-drcnchcd road has been travelled by the English 
Government since tho day when it was insane enough to permit an 
English fleet to bombard Alexandria. One by one its pledges have 
been broken, and slowly events arc forcing it to assume control, not 
merely of Egypt, but of Egypt’s conquests. Wo are drifting with 
great rapidity into the business of establishing a new dependency in 
.North-oastem Africa larger than all Europe, aud more difficult to 
govern than Russia.' That fact alone may well cause a bou lew mo¬ 
ment in tho London money market, which would send Consols below 
pjtr, and drive all thoughts of a conversion of the debt out of men’s 
minds. 

And even if we stop short of this we must rearrange the Egyptian 
debt. From that task at least there can be no escape. Egypt, 
cannot possess tho semblance of an organized administration till this 
is done, for it has no money ; and the bondholders know this so well 
that they daily grow holder in their demands. Last year they would 
have been satisfied had England cut down the annuity paid on the 
various debts so as to give the Government means for current 
expenses, but now, if this bo attempted, the bondholders and the 
indemnity claimants, fraudulent and other, will demand an English 
guarantee or an equivalent for a reduction in their rate of interest. 
Tho most modest proposal we have seen is one involving the sur¬ 
render to the bondholders of the annuity paid by Egypt on the Suez 
Canal shares held by the English Government, but every proposal is 
based on the assumption that we rule in the Nile Valley. In all 
probability, therefore, the Government will be forced to give some 
quasi-guarantee to the entire Egyptian debt. At the very least it 
will have to pledge itself to remain in Egypt to see that any 
arrangement, agreed upon is carried out. Thus the financial question 
in Egypt means n reopened Eastern question, and unforeseen addi¬ 
tional charges on the English exchequer, Let that witches’ cauldron 
but begin to bubble, and there is an end of the pleasant schemes of 
Mr. Childers. 

April 28 , 1881 . 
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ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

Whatever may be thought of tho practical merits of such sugges¬ 
tions as I now have to offer, it is scarcely necessary to apologise for 
briefly inviting attention to the momentous subject of the foreign 
policy of England. Never at least could the time be more favour¬ 
able for such a task. The negotiations on f’ot for a conference 
of the European Powers; the closer contact into which our position 
in Egypt has brought us with continental States; the multitude of 
points at which the paths of England and France are crossing and 
recrossing each other; the issues raised, the questions opened, the 
collisions possible, though, it is earnestly to be trusted, not probable, 
between these two countries—here, surely, is a group -of circum¬ 
stances whoso cumulative force renders it not so much opportune as 
imperative that Englishmen should examine their position and sec 
the facts as they are. We have entered upon a new order of 
things. Our international relations and responsibilities; the obliga¬ 
tions imposed on us by our Empiro; the part which we ought to 
play and can play in the government of the world, have not only 
changed since Palmerston’s death, but bad undergone a material 
alteration some years before that astute statesman bad passed away. 
Traditions, to tho credit of the people which holds them, die 
hard. But sooner or later there comes in the history of every 
nation a period when fidelity to tradition must be tested by cir- 
cumstances-r-when the feasibility and reasonableness of aspirations 
must be gauged by the capacity to translate them into achieve¬ 
ment. The comity of European peoples is a hackneyed phrase. 
If it bo more than a phrase, it means the association of States 
upon terms which are honourable to each of tho peoples concerned, 
and which admit of practical observance. What is the place 
now occupied by England in that system of international inter¬ 
course ? What are the objects at which she should aim ? What is 
von. xxxv. n.s. 3 A 
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the course which it is consistent with her resources, as. compared 
with the resources of her neighbours, to adopt P To sudh inquiries 
an answer will be soon peremptorily demanded. The more democratic 
we become, the stronger and clearer will be the resolution on the 
part of' the tax-payers, who make and unmake ministries, to be 
informed of the principles on which the most costly department of 
national administration, foreign policy, is directed. It is because 
this problem has now acquired more than a speculative interest; 
because, too, as I believe, the iiues of its true solution—whatever 
the difficulties and complications which the solution itself involves— 
are simple, that I now trespass upon the patience of my readers. 

As to tho real naturo of the interests of England abroad, there is 
one definition of them which will command nearly unanimous con¬ 
sent. The vast empire which wo have created for ourselves must 
bo maintained intact. Our colonics and our Indian possessions supply 
a genuine and growing national want. In the case of other European 
countries this requirement is either unknown oris else artificially exag¬ 
gerated. With England, the existence of qualified colonists has 
always been the antecedent condition of the planting of a colony. 
Can this be affirmed of France or of any other European State ? 
Those who'think that there is something unworthy of our greatness 
and of the glory of our past annals in confining our exertions to the 
duty of protecting and strengthening our own Imperial dwelling, 
will do well to reflect how heavy, vast, and ubiquitous are tho 
responsibilities of this homely mission. Leaving China and Mada¬ 
gascar on one side, there are at issue, on the West Coast of Africa, 
questions of the highest importance to the commercial greatness of 
England, and every point of vantage is eagerly disputed by rival 
powers. .In Australasia, the Recidivist question and the intelligible 
reluctance of our Australian fellow-subjects to turn their country 
into an asylum for French convicts, has involved us in negotiations 
of the most critical importance with the Government of the French 
Republic. These are only a few specimens of the onerous functions 
with which our energies will be taxed, however much we may with¬ 
draw from the European arena where we once played a leading part. 
A European Power, indeed. We must in any case continue to be. 
Will it not be well that we should be satisfied to have our relations 
with other European Powers regulated by our Imperial necessities, 
instead of courting the complications that may arise Lom a policy of 
adventurous interference in quarters where only the shadow of 
authority remains to us ? 

“ Oh, that Palmerston were alive 1 ” is the exclamation which often 
rises to the lips of despondent, but not on that account the less 
blustering, patriots. But if a second Palmerston were come to the 
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birth, what is the state of things in Earope which he would find ? 
what, in Other words, are the materials of poiioy that would he n't 
his disposal ? The dominant characteristic of Palmerston’s policy 
was common sense—-the shrewd and practical recognition of existing 
facts. His ideas were ever regulated by experience; his ambition 
always limited by opportunity. If Palmerston were with us to-day 
he would see from his place in Downing Street Europe an armed 
camp; the great European powers equipped with a military 
machinery which it is an impossibility for England to rival; the 
practical control of European politics vested in Germany. Two 
years before he died Palmerston made a vigorous and final attempt 
to exercise the same kind of influence in the regulation of European 
affairs as England possessed in the earlier decades of tho century. 
But the action of his own supporters taught him the futility of the 
endeavour, and the minister abstained from any further intervention 
in the relations between Denmark and Germany. Ho one can pre¬ 
dict what .schemes, what commotions, what calamities may be evolved 
from the forces now at work in Europe. Whatever the sequel in 
store, is it not desirable that England should be as far as possible 
untrammelled, uncommitted, clear of all compromising entangle¬ 
ments ; that she should accept the logic of facts, and that where she 
is impotent to control she should discreetly scruple to intermeddle ? 

The German Chancellor has recently paid this country some polite 
and gratifying compliments. He has made a courteous show oil 
several occasions of following our lead, and those who havo watched 
the spectacle may be pardoned if they have involuntarily com¬ 
pared it with that of a gentleman, who, bowing to a lady, gives 
her precedence in entering a room. But no ono can have been 
deceived as to Prince Bismarck’s. motive. If England has been 
tho recipient of his ceremonious attentions, Gormany is the object 
of his first and paramount regard. When he has urbanely permitted 
us to take the initiative in a settlement of the affairs of Greece and 
Montenegro, and to follow our own course in Egypt, he has done 
so, we may bo sure, from other motives than those of mere 
civility—because, that is to say, he has been convinced that no 
supreme German interests were concerned, and because it suited his 
purpose, although his was the really determining influence in these 
questions, to leave to us the invidious solution of conflicting claims 
while ho posed to the Porto and the other powers as tho honest 
broker. To put the matter somewhat differently, the German Chan¬ 
cellor has been deferential to this country exactly iu proportion as 
he saw he could manipulate our simplicity and respect for inter¬ 
national ethics to his own advantage. He has, in faot, played upon 
our honesty with the object of making us his cat’s paw. 

3 a 2 
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Before I stale the motives that in my judgment ought,to guide 
England in her foreign policy, let me glance at our relations with 
the different great Powers of Europe. With Germany and Austria 
it cannot bo said that we have any direct interest in common save 
the maintenance of peace. For the present Germany is, as Franco 
once was, the arbiter of Europe. It would seem therefore prudent 
on our part cordially to co-operate with Germany for this object, to 
raise our voice whenever opportunity offers on the side of peace, and 
to return to all proposals or overtures made to us the same kind of 
reply that we ourselves have already on several occasions received 
from Prince Bismarck, viz., that we will be true to the principle of 
the European concert, and that when the other powers are prepared 
to move we will move also. So far as Italy is concerned, the feeling 
of Englund must be always ono of cordial good-will and attachment. 
Bui England’s interest in Italy is and must remain more or less 
sentimental. She has made great improvements, and has shown that 
she inherits from her remote ancestors the aptitude for government. 
But it would be affectation to pretend that she is a power of the first 
magnitude. There remain Franco and Russia. With each of these 
countries we Have intimate and diversified rclafions. But they are 
not European; they are mainly Asiatic and African. French and 
English interests march side by side, elbow each other, moot each 
other face to face in every part of the world, in Newfoundland and 
Madagascar, in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Our relations 
with Russia affect the future and may even touch tho very existence 
of our Indian Empire. The maintenance on a satisfactory footing 
of our relations with tho most Western and Eastern Powers of the 
European Continent should, therefore, be the main end and object of 
our foreign policy. 

The action of Russia in Central Asia is now creating one of those 
periodical scares that will be of indefinite recurrence until our 
attitude towards the Government of St. Petersburg undergoes a radical 
change. For more than forty years wo have now regarded Russia a3 
our natural enemy. Wc engaged in war against her ourselVes 
thirty years ago; we openly sympathised with her enemies in a war 
twenty-three years later, and when she proved victorious we took tho 
initiative in restricting her enjoyment of the fruits of her triumph. 
What good have we derived from either of these episodes ? The 
sequel of the Crimean war was the Indian mutiny ; tne sequel of 
the Russo-Turkish war was the Afghan war. A quarter of a 
century ago our antagonism to Russia in Eastern Europe was at 
least intelligible; many of our statesmen were firmly persuaded 
that the road to India lay through Turkey, and that tho Ottoman 
Empire was a bulwark of our Indian Empire against the aggressive 
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Muscovite. Only a few alarmists affect to-day to think that the 
advance of Russia in those quaVteta would endanger our hold of 
Hindolstan. As a matter of fact England might perhaps bettor afford 
to witness the establishment of Russia at Constantinople with equa¬ 
nimity. than could some other nations. If such a contingency 
is never fulfilled/it will be less beoause England has declared 
against it, than because the States which have the power to pre¬ 
vent it, Germany and Austria, will not allow it. As matters are, 
England habitually irritates Russia, by affecting to exercise over her 
a check which is really exercised not by England, but by the German 
Empire. It may have been the movement of England which six years 
ago stopped the Russian advance upon Stamboul, but that action 
could not have been taken without the tacit approval and concur¬ 
rence of Prince Bismarck, whcf, failing our action, would doubtless 
have found other means of preventing an accession of power to 
Russia that would have been obviously detrimental to the interests 
of Germany and Austria. 

The same considerations that should induce the English Govern¬ 
ment to disarm the hostility of Russia,* should make it un¬ 
sparing in its efforts to arrive at an amicable understanding with, 
Fiance. No doubt there is much which is antipathetic to ’the * 
English people in the French nature. The two nations are too near 
each other and see too much of each other, independently of the 
conflict of their idiosyncrasies, to feel a strong mutual attachment. 
The typical Gaul is as unlike the typical Briton as it is possible for 
the representatives of two nationalities to be. Palmerston, I may bo 
told, recognised this incompatibility of character when he treated 
France as our natural enemy, and devoted all his energios to thwart¬ 
ing the policy of France in its various developments. But, as sub¬ 
sequent experience showed, this was only because the chance of 
securing French friendship had not arrived. Palmerston no sooner 
saw this opportunity than he entirely changed his course. lie risked, 
he lost, his seat in the Cabinet; he incurred the severest reprimand 
ever administered in our time to a Statesman, by the alacrity with 
which he recognised Napoleon III. as the lawful sovereign of the 
country. The reason is not far to seek. Palmerston knew from 
experience the illimitable power which France has and must have 
of increasing the difficulties of the transaction of her Imperial 
business by England. He foresaw, too, that Napoleon was likely to 
continue on the throne ho had seized, and, therefore, reversing his 
previous tactics he became and remained to the end .of his life the 
friend of Franco. Henceforth the alliance between France and 
England was closer than had ever existed between the two countries. 
Thanks to a judicious mixture of friendliness and firmness on our 
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pnrf, tilings in the main went smoothly, and difficulties were 
minimised, because the two Governments, in spite of minor differ¬ 
ences, made the Entente Cordiale the cardinal point of their policy. 

The appearance in France, for the first time since her misfortunes, 
of a. Minister with settled and definite aims, gives an opportunity 
for the establishment of an understanding with France, like that 
which Palmerston, when the occasion came, lost not a moment in 
instituting, and which will help us as nothing else can in the 
management of our foreign relations. While defending our interests 
in Egypt, let us recollect that France too has interests in the valley 
of the Nile, which will be rendered more substantial and legitimate 
in consequence of the growth of her Colonial Empire. To the exten¬ 
sion of this empire wo need surely show no hostility, so long as it is 
not made at our expense. It is onoogh for us to be firm and deter¬ 
mined where our possessions or interests are menaced. Provided we 
can avoid misapprehension with the only two European peoples 
with whom wo are brought perpetually into close and critical 
contact, we may regard with comparative indifference the movements 
of continental diplomatists and strategists. Is there anything either 
unreasonable or unworthy in such a proposal ? Let us see exactly 
what it means. It will he found upon examination to signify nothing 
more than the practical recognition of existing facts. As a European 
power we cau scarcely take a leading part Is there not, therefore, 
an absurdity in pretending to occupy a position which does not 
and cannot belong to us? and what advantage do we gain from 
the attempts ? Wc may drag ourselves into difficulties, as we shall 
certainly incur obloquy. We may move others to indignation or 
laughter, but so far as we arc concerned, we shall have done ourselves 
only mischief. We shall ho gratuitously assuming responsibilities 
for which* wo aro unprepared and encountering perils which we might 
have just as well avoided. We shall be paying, in othor words, the 
maximum cost for a policy of intervention and scarcely securing the 
minimum of benefit. 

But if, to some extent, we abnegate our position as a European 
powor, does it therefore follow that we shall destroy our influence ? 
By-no means; and here the example of America may help us. The 
policy of the Republio on the other side of the Atlantio has always 
been one of the strictest non-intervention outside the ’units of the 
American Continent. But this does not prevent the Government 
at Washington from eagerly and persistently asserting the Munroe 
doctrine on all occasions when its principles seem likely to be 
assailed. The American Government .had no sooner intimated 
their determination that France should depart from Mexico than 
that departure was effected. The period has now arrived at which 
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England may with advantage study and even reproduce, in 
some of its most characteristic aspects, the foreign policy of the 
United'. States. . I ask, X suggest, nothing more, than that we 
should give upwhat we all know is a game of make-believe, 
and that , we should, realise the immense advantage to ourselves 
of acting on such a hint. Instead of dissipating our energy let 
us economise and concentrate our force, and instead of endeavour¬ 
ing to play a part which does not in the nature of things 
belong to. us, let us learn the possibilities of our true t6le, and act 
up to them. The attempt to fill a position whieh is as unsuitable 
to us as it is profoundly to be deprecated, is the parent of humi¬ 
liating failure, and the cause of innumerable perils. Our neigh¬ 
bours are our critics, and we may be sure that they are not slow 
to note the absurdities of our misconceptions. The path of duty 
and expediency lies clear and open before us. We are under an 
obligation to preserve our empire unimpaired, and in the foregoing 
pages I have attempted to indicate the way in whioh we can best 
perform that task. G. 
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A CAUSER! E. 

I hope it may be understood from this selection of a French title for 
an English essay that the essayist makes no pretension to he regarded 
as an authority upon style, since he thus acknowledges that on that 
subject his own language fails him at the outset. Words are as 
easily exchanged as coins; but, like coins, they bear a national 
stamp, and generally lose some fraction of their value in the course of 
the exchange. Twenty pieces of silver may be equivalent to one 
piece of gold, but thoy are not the same thing ; and, rather than 
dissipate the individuality of an original saying by divesting it of its 
original form, I am content to leave untranslated the definition of 
style which I have borrowed from Buffon only as a text for some 
desultory observations on the truth it asserts and illustrates—that 
style is untranslatable* 

Free Thought is regarded as a precious boon, even by those 
who are incapable of thinking. But tbo freest thinker cannot 
emancipate Thought from the restrictions of Language; and, in the 
pursuit of its fallacious freedom. Thought stumbles at every turn, like 
a blind man, against barriers unpereeived by it till they have 
hindered its way or forcibly altered its direction. What then 
becomes of its freedom ? As soon as it has felt these barriers its 
self-confidence deserts it, and it moves between them with awkward 
gait and hesitating step. The soaring spirit of Faust aspired to bo 
a ruler of spirits; yet his mind faltered and fell into confusion at the 
first sentence, when he tried to translate the Fourth Gospel into his 
own language. The ideal world, no doubt, is unconfined by geo¬ 
graphical boundaiics, and to Thought no sentinel cries “Who goes 
there ? ” but ideas cannot go about naked. When long settled in a 
foreign country they sometimes adopt its fashions of speech, but on 
the whole they are tenacious of their national costume, which is 
certainly the one that best becomes them. Generally, therefore, 
they carry with them, wherever they go, the whole of their apparel; 
for ideas are privileged travellers whose equipage pays n° toll at any 
custom-house, and in their service many a contraband word has safely 
crossed the most vigilantly guarded frontiers. Thus, the dissolute 
German Lansquenet has for centuries been a naturalised Frenchman, 
and the French Caporal a trusty German soldier. Even when the 
two nations quarrelled with each other,* their hostile camps gave 
reciprocal hospitality to emigrants of this sort. Throughout the last 
.b ranco-Gerinan war, Teutonic havresacs were carried upon Gallic 
backs; tho French Vegicemestre occasionally shot his German cousin. 
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the Wachmeister; the Fronch word marche set German regiments in 
movement, and the German word It alte was obeyed by French troops 
who received it as a command from the lips, of their own officers. 

E 7cea Tnepoevrdl What wonder that words have been called 
winged ? For they* flit from land to land, and build their nests.now 
here, now there, yet everywhere make themselves at home in spite of 
their foreign feathers. The swallow is not an English bird; there 
is no English bird that resembles him; and yet not one of our English 
birds is more at home in England. We do not treat him as an alien, 
not even as a distinguished guest, but as a countryman of our own 
who happens to be fond of travel. In the same way we treat, with¬ 
out reference to its national origin, any foreign word that has long 
frequented our language. But with the individual origin of universal 
sayings the case is rather different, because it is mainly to their 
individual character that such sayings owe their universal currency. 
What we relish in them is not so much their veracity, which is 
general, as their expression of a certain personal quality which is 
particular; a quality which renders their veracity more startling, or 
more persuasive, than it would otherwise b$, and without which 
many of these sayings would probably be platitudes. The world, 
therefore, is interested in tho authenticity of any saying that embodies 
a common truth in an uncommon form; for truth itself stands in 
need of attestation. We only receive a truth without mistrust when 
it is offered us by some one whose character already commands our 
confidence ; and were a multitude of rogues to assure Us that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, wo should not believe it on their 
testimony. Such a saying as VHat e’est moi derives its chief signifi¬ 
cance from our knowledge that it is the saying of Lduis Quatorze, 
who, when he said it, was exceptionally well qualified to know what 
he was saying. And so was Buffon when he said le style e'est Vhomme; 
a saying invested with a special personal authority by the personal 
dignity which specially characterises the style of its author. Its 
original form, therefore, should not bo lost sight of, although it is 
not precisely in that form that it has become proverbial. 

Buffon was not only a great naturalist, he was also a great writer; 
and this celebrated sentence belongs to the address which, in both 
capacities, ho delivered to the French Academy on the occasion 
of its reception of him. He was speaking about books, and his 
argument was that those which are well written are the only ones 
it is worth while to preserve in the interest of posterity. For 
there is a common care of common property, and all communicable 
knowledge becomes common property as soon as it has been commu¬ 
nicated ; so that, if the matter of a book be useful to the world, its 
preservation is ensured by the world’s use of it, even though the 
book itself may perish ; but there can be no such common property 
in the manner of a book, which belongs only to its author. “ Facts 
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and inventions/'said Buffon, “ can be appropriated and utilised by 
others, but style is the man himself, Le style c’est Vhomme niStne.” 

Regarded as a definition, the saying is not quite aeourate.* What 
definition is P “ All transitory things are similes," sings the Chorus 
Myslicus in Faust, and “all phenomena/' saith Philosophy, “are 
forms." To us transitory beings, who live in a world of phenomena, 
absolute truth is so inaccessible that even absolute authority must 
make shift to do without it. But this is at least one of those happy 
sayings which, instead of rudely flinging in our faces the little particle 
of truth that gives them impetus, touch us therewith caressingly 
at a nicely calculated tangent; as one billiard ball adroitly struck 
by a skilful player touches another so as to make the second ball 
unresistingly co-operate with the player's intention as it follows the 
inclination imparted to it by the first. 

What a man’s physiognomy is to the man, an author’s style is to 
tho author. It is that part of him which regulates his intercourse 
with others, and whereby ho is best known to those he addresses. 
But the wholo man it can hardly be. For in his style, and by means 
of his style, an authof decently conceals what it does riot suit him to 
display. Wo do not say, “ Tho dress-coat is the man,” although we 
know that tho cut of the coat is determined by the figure of its 
wearer, and from his way of wearing it we draw conclusions. Such 
conclusions, moreover, are particularly just when they apply to an 
intellectual individuality whose literary clothing is a gift of nature 
which may perhaps be improved, but cannot be produced, by art. 

There is, however, an important distinction to be observed between 
the style of a writor, which is always individual, and the manner of 
writing, wbifch is sometimes common to a school, a system, or a lite¬ 
rary association. Literature nowadays produces many groups of good 
writers tvlio co-operate, in a common circle of ideas, round a common 
literary centre ; as in the case of reviews or journals devoted to the 
propagation of particular opinions or tho promotion of particular 
intellectual tendencies. Such periodicals have a curious collective 
individuality of their own, Avhich imparts to the productions of their 
several writers a certain manner more or less common to the whole 
group. These writers do not lose their own individuality, which 
we often detect without difficulty under the anonymous veil that 
impartially cavers them nil ; hut they acquire, in addition*to it, tho 
manner of tho sohool that unites them, and write as members of tho 
same family talk—not all exactly alike, but all with a more or less 
noticeable family likeness. Bertin the elder (of the Journal des 
Debats) and Beloz (of the lie cue des Deyr Mondes ) were remarkablo 
instances of men who have in their way exercised a powerful influence 
upon literature and opinion without being writers themselves; for 
though neither of them, I believe, ever contributed a line to his own 
organ, each of them not only grouped around him some of the ablest 
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writers in prance, bat also guided tbe pens of thoac writers with an 
undisputed and unerring dictatorebip. In literary oiganfeations of 
this kind* we generally find a certain uniform measure of expression, 
which a olcver editor adjusts with great nicety from careful study, or 
instinctive knowledge, of the particular public whose wants and 
humours keep his oracle in request. 

“ Never say die," croaked Grip, the raven of Baraaby Budge, in 
the churchyard ; as if ho thought it indelicate to speak of dying in 
presence of the dead. And from the same point of view, I suppose, 
“ II he faut jamais dire haissable,” said M. Beloz to a friend * mine, 
who had used that objectionably sincere expression in his first con¬ 
tribution to the Revue des Bern Mondcs. The great editor was right. 
“ Hateful ” is a word which cannot be too carefully avoidecj^by those 
who venture to address the public ; for every public is a despot, and 
every despotism is hateful. One should not speak of hemp in the 
hangman’s presence. “ On ne pent gu£re parler aux tyraus qu’en 
paraboles,” says Voltaire, and he characteristically adds, “ encore ce 
detour est-il dangereux.” Truth, like dynamite and other explosive 
and destructive forces is not to be employ ed°withoufc special pre¬ 
cautions. An old French poet has sung— 

“ Verit6 est la massuo 
Qui tout lo mondo occit ot tue.” 

* 

And this is a truth about truth which, being a fabulist, I think I 
may safely employ in the form of a fable. Fable is generally the 
safest form of truth, and, as an additional “ special precaution,” my 
fable shall be in verse. 

♦ 

EST MODUS IN REBUS. 

* Qnee, in a state of old renown 

■Where freedom had been* overthrown, 

An honest patriotic youth, 

Who wprship’d liberty and truth, 

Indignant at tbe upstart power 
Of the dictator of the hour, 

Stood forth upon the public place 
To beard the tyrant to his face. 

But “ Hold! ” exclaim’d in wiso alarm 
A friend who seized bis lifted arm, 

“ What is thy weapon ?” “Truth,” he said. 

Tho friend that stopp’d him shook his head; 

“ Bash boy, beware of Truth, whose course, 

Like that of an unmasloi'd horse, 

Distresses every soul it meets 
Along the pan i#-stricken streets. 

Unloose her, and each frighten’d slave 
(Who dreads her worso than yonder knave) 

Will need no odd from his dictator 
To fall on her omancipator.” 

“ What,” cried the bravo young citizen, 

“ And would’et thou leave uupunish’d then 
The enslaver of our country ? " “ Nay,” 
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TJis friend roplied, 41 a hotter way 
To make a tyrant wince I know, 

And tbou shalt witness every blow 
I deal him. Leave the wretch to mo.” 

Then from a neighbouring temple he 
A golden censer fetch’d, and smiled 
As in its glowing cup he piled 
The costly powder’d perfumes, whence 
Rich streams of rolling frankincense 
Around its fragrant furnace swarm’d. 

With this insidious weapon arm’d, 

Uo stole among the shouting crowd 
Of sycophants who throng’d and bow'd 
About tbo throne ; whore, like a god 
Engirt with golden clouds, whoso nod 
Thrills waiting worlds, the despot stoop’d 
Abovo the slaves that round him troop’d, 

Smiling approval of their praise 

That traitor, with admiring gaze 
Fix’t on his destin'd victim, clung 
Olose to the royal chair, and swung 
His censer with a sly address 
That Simulated awkwardness. 

For, at each swing, the spice-pot hit, 

(So furiously he flourish’d it) 

The august incumbent of the throne 
Its incense circled. Bone by bone 
The poor usurper's shrinking frame 
Was bruised, as fast that censor camo 
In contact with its suffering shin ; 

Hero grazed an arm, and there a skin, 

Now struck the tibia, now tho knee; 

Wherevor mortal clay may bo 
Most sensitive to pain, in short, 

That clumsy pot, as if in sport, 

Hit hard and hot. * And all the while 
The acolyte, with crafty smile 
And flattering voice, in turn bestows 
Braises on praiseB, blows on blows. 

The object of these strange caresses, 

Tho’ wincing from thoir warm th, represses 
As best he can, the ignoble pain 
Which, if reveal’d, might shame the strain 
Of adulation loud and long 
They still elicit from the throng ; 

Nay, even the hatred whose mask’d batteries 
Heal injuries disguised as flatteries 
The pride it bids its victim fool 
Attributes to excess of zeal. r 
The sufferer, with convulsed grimace. 

On his tormentor’s smiling face 
Contrives to smile, tho’ winsing soro : 

And when tho cei-emony’s o’er 

Tho day’s account well balanced stands, 

One rubs his shins and one his hands. 

After all, we are not bound to give any reason (which is fortunate. 
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since we are not always able to give any reason) why we like one 
man and dislike another. So that, if style be the man himself, merits 
of style i»ngt to some extent be. matters of taste, about which we say 
there is no disputing; not at all because they are indisputable, but 
merely because in such matters every one is sui generis, and an 
Esquimau is under no obligation to relish oranges better than cod- 
liver oil. Here is the tangent at which we feel the touch of truth in 
Buffon's saying. For style is not au artificial garment which thought 
can put on and off at pleasure. And if Buffon’s definition of it goes 
a little too far, at least it does not fall short of the truth, like so many 
other definitions. 

Lady Blessington, who passed her life in appreciative intercourse 
with eminent writers, has observed in the Desultory Thoughts and 
Reflections with which that intercourse inspired her, that to set an 
author’s style above his thoughts is like praising a woman’s dress 
more than her beauty; style being, like dress, a secondary matter 
which should not divert attention from what it is only meant to 
adorn. But to this observation of Lady Blessington’s another, 
and more gifted, authoress objects. “ For attention,” writes the 
poetess Delphine Gay'(Madame de Girardin) in one of her letters 
from Paris, “ is not diverted from the beauty of a work by thqt 
which enhances its beauty.” And in support of her opinion 
she describes a conversation between herself and Victor Hugo on the 
subject of style. The poet had taken from hor toilet table an orna¬ 
mental pin surmounted by a jeweJ, which he continued Jo examine 
while they were talking. The jewel represented a fly, set in gold, 
and, " Here,” he said, “ you see what style is. In itself this fly is 
but an insect, in its setting it is a jewel.” Fascinated by the sparkle 
of this simile, Madame de Girardin exclaims: “ How true! and surely 
it cannot be wrong to replace an insect by a diamond.” 

If style were a sort of dress, ladies ought to be the best judgos of 
it; yet, as we see, even in matters of dress de gustibus non disputan- 
dum: which seems to be a polite way of saying that de gustibus semper 
disputatum est. I have noticed the conflicting opinions of these two 
literary ladies only because they happen to occur to my recollection. 
It would he easy to collect from more celebrated writers a multitude 
of equally conflicting opinions about style, but we should probably 
find them all more or less concentrated upon some point not quite at 
the centre of the matter. Buffon’s remains the host, and well 
deserves its popularity in spite of some cases which seem to contradict 
it. My own acquaintance With M. Villeraain, though slight, was 
quite enough to convince me that in his case there was no ground 
whatever for Heine’s spitefully clever remark that Buffon’s definition 
of style must needs be wrong because Villemain’s style is refined and 
graceful. But take the case of Rousseau. Every one admits that he 
has a beautiful style, but who can assert that he had a beautiful 
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individuality ? A man of graceful mind and manners is not always 
:i graceful writer, and the vigour of a writer’s style is sometimes out 
of all proportion to the strength of his character. If the style he the 
man himself, how are we to explain these seeming contrasts between 
them ? The explanation lies, I think, in the fact that men are not 
simplo but compound beings. A writer’s style is that expression of 
his individuality which is best known to us, and which is always the 
same. But, if our knowledge of the man’s whole nature wore equal 
to our knowledge of his style, we should probably find, in those cases 
where the man seems to be at variance with his style, that he is also 
at variance with himself. 

This sounds paradoxical. But the fact is, style has a twofold 
nature which it is difficult to understand and very difficult to describe. 
Subject to rules, and yet free ; transcending the conditions on which 
nevertheless it depends; style is an art, as language is a science : and, 
in a certain sense, both are one, though they are not tbo same. 
Thought ss exacting. From the latter it requires accuracy, and from 
the former beauty. 

To follow thought^ and to follow it faithfully in all its expeditions, 
is the function of language. And thought is a hold explorer, a rapid 
and adventurous traveller, whose ways are as wild as the wind and as 
wanton as a will o’ the wisp. Often the path of thought is rough 
hewn through the solid rock, often it quakes and shivers across a 
quicksand, and sometimes there is no path at all. From precipice 
to precipice, over cloudy summits, into bottomless abysses, along 
boundless deserts, or through impenetrable jungles, climbing, leaping, 
plodding, scrambling, wherever thought leads language must follow. 
And as new ideas spring up by the way, and insist upon joining the 
adventure, for each idea, even in .s tatu nah enti, language must be 
ready with a word: just the word that is wanted, and no other. Yet 
when languago has done what it can (unfortunately it sometimes 
does more), when it has extricated incipient ideas from their misty 
mental environment, and constructed sentences wherein thought can 
recognise accurate reflections of its own image—still the restless 
Thinking Power is unsatisfied. The body of thought is there, com¬ 
plete in all its limbs, and provided with organs suitable to all its 
functions. But the faultless frame remains frigid and rigid : form 
without soul, a body still lacking the breath of life. Thosaeyes were 
not only made to see, they wero also meant to look. But where are 
the glances which should accentuate what the lips have to say? 
Nor are the lips for speech only, but for'sighs also, and smiles, more 
expressive than speech. 

One thought differs from another. But, he it cheerful or morose, 
grand or graceful, stem or tender, tragic or comic, each thought is, 
in its relation to language, just the same as any other ; for all have 
a common right to require from language their adequate expression. 
Grammar is not cheerful (every schoolboy knows that), nor is it grand 
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or graceful. It is only accurate—and dull. What language cannot 
do for thought must bo' done for, it by style; and yet without 
language style can do nothing. A grammar perfectly correct, and a 
vocabulary perfectly pure; do not suffice to constitute a beautiful 
style; but, for all' that, there can be no bftauty of style without 
accuracy of language. For style is not an instrument outwardly 
applied to language for its embellishment. It is the inner spirit of 
all written and spoken matter; the individualising life that trans¬ 
forms mechanism, into organism, breathes out of it at every pore, and 
diffuses throughout all its movements a pervading personal quality. 
The nature of this personal quality h, however, undefinable, because 
it is indefinite. The sources of it do not lio upon the surface. They 
are not to be found in the ehoico of words or the structure of sen¬ 
tences., The effects are atmospheric. Perhaps we should not be far 
wrong if we called it sentiment. Where there is an absence of style 
there is an absence of charm; and if a writer has no style, it is not 
as a writer that he specially concerns us, though what ho writes may 
he of great value. But neither are grace, dignity, and beauty essen¬ 
tial to the nature of style. They are only thq attributes of a good 
style; and when we Say of a writer that he has a bad style, we do 
not mean-that he has no stylo at all. There is only one quality 
essential to the nature of style, and that is individuality. The 
presence of this quality sometimes makes ruggedness pleasing, and 
the absence of it always leaves symmetry insipid. 

An original writer cannot alter the language ho employs ; for it 
does not belong to him alone. Ho must use it as it is: and it is for 
him what it is for others—a property belonging no less to the ear 
that hears than to the mouth that speaks. Between these joint 
proprietors of language grammar has established a inodus vivendi by 
bringing the requirements of each into subjection to a common rule. 
But where does grammar end and style begin ? How is the author 
or the orator to find out the precise limits within which his own 
individuality is legitimately free ? Impossible to say! For there 
can be no boundaries where there is no separation. He must feel 
himself free even whilst he knows that he is under restriction, and 
in the exercise of his freedom he must still observe the laws that 
distinguish liberty from licence. These are the inexorable conditions 
of all art. They leave the artist free in his relation to his own 
nature, but restrict him in his relation to the nature of his materials. 
They are also tho conditions of style. 

Language and stylo are like two streams which not only follow the 
same course, but flow between the same banks; and our perceptions 
are so constituted that wfe can nevertheless distinguish, without 
dividing, them by the different impressions We obtain from each. 
But there our means of investigation stop short. Several currents 
of colour flow together in a single ray of white light. Thus united, 
they are undistinguishable : but, dissevered by the interposition of a 
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prism, each continues its journey along a separate path, and at a 
different pace, to the common goal where they all find plates of their 
own in the sevenfold circle of the rainbow. We have a science of 
language which is purely metaphysical; but I have sometimes amused 
myself by imagining the possibility of a physical science of language, 
a science as experimental as Optics, and pursued by the same methods. 
I f we possessed such a science, its prismatic analysis of speech would 
perhaps enable us to examine much closer into the innermost work¬ 
shop of thought; and many things might then be clear to our know¬ 
ledge which now only stimulate our wondor by the mystery that 
intervenes botween the cause and the effect of them. As, for instance, 
in the composition of light there are substances which by their effects 
we recognise us chemical, and distinguish as such from others that 
produce heat or colour, so perhaps we might then be able to detect, 
in the analysed texture of any written or spoken mattor, the spiritual 
source of those peculiar vibrations that so powerfully affect us in 
certain words, of which we say that they thrill from heart to heart. 
Perhaps, too, we should then bo bettor able to explain what we mean 
when we speak of gqnius; and only fancy the rapture of the first 
discoverer whose chance it might be to find in the speech-spectrum 
appearances corresponding to those Frauenoffer lines that indicate 
upon the colour spectrum the elements of matter in the light-springs 
of the sun—appearances enabling him to trace back to their sources 
in the life-springs of the soul, spiritual elements which reflect them¬ 
selves in speech! 

Style is pervaded by the presence of such elements ; but unfortu¬ 
nately we lose all trace of them the moment we attempt to experi¬ 
ment upon language, as we experiment on light, by passing it through 
a refracting medium. Let any. one try to translate some foreign 
work, whether of verse or prose, into his own language. He will 
find it comparatively easy to transfer the thoughts of its author with 
tolerable fidelity from one language to another, but almost impos¬ 
sible to transmit the author’s style ; for upon the style his own indi¬ 
viduality acts as a refracting medium. A bad style suffers less than 
a good one, and occasionally it even gains something from transla¬ 
tion. Kant’s Critik der reinen Vernmff is more readable in French 
than in German, beeauso the genius of the French language obliges 
the translator to break up the sprawling German sentences and 
reset their component parts in a form less intricate an 1 more attrac¬ 
tive. If some of the subtler particles of the author’s moaning evapo¬ 
rate in the process, the loss of them is at least compensated by the 
clarification of what remains. But try to translate any one of Goethe’s 
lyrics into French, nay even into English, and the wholo poem 
evaporates. Our own'language is more capable than the French of 
reproducing the sound, which is often essential to the sentiment, of 
German poetry ; and yet, although many have tried, no one has 
succeeded in translating the simplest verses of Heinrich Heine into 
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graceful, or even idiomatic, English. Of all kinda of writing, lyric 
poetry is indeed the most untranslatable, because no other kind of 
writing <ea entirely depends upon style for its effect. If style bo the 
man himself, then the style of a lyric poem is the poem itself, for the 
poem is the man. The epic and dramatic poets are tho historians of 
the human heart, but tho lyric poet is tho biographer of his own 
heart; and his song is all style becauso it is all individuality. 

The English and German havo more affinity than any other two 
languages; and, of all English poets, Shakespeare and Byron arc the 
two upon whose works the most capable German translators have 
bestowed the greatest pains. The result not only illustrates the 
untranslatable nature of style, but also throws some light upon the 
cause of it. In reading any good German translation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, you almost bear tho sound of the original words. Macbitb, 
Hamlet, Iago, Lear, Juliet, Perdita, Imogen, speak to us in German 
as they speak to us in English. EulstafFloses nothing of his humour, 
nor Hotspur of his fiery spirit; in a word, tho German translations of 
Shakespeare are thoroughly Shakespearian. But even the best. Ger¬ 
man translations of Byron’s poems (like the best English translations 
of Heine’s poems) eofivey to us no adequate idea of the poet’s style, 
and to any one familiar with the original text they are painful reading. 
Byron’s irrepressible personality saturates every other quality of bis 
genius, and monopolises the wbolo expression of it; whereas in all 
the manifestations of Shakespeare’s genius the personality of the man 
himself is so latent as to be scarcely perceptible. In this respect his 
productions bear no resemblance to those of the artist who imparts 
to bronzo or marble ideal forms created by his own fancy ; but may 
rather bo compared to the humbler work of a diamond-cutter, whose 
art is only instrumental to nature, and who does not invent, but 
merely set free, the many-coloured radiance of nature’s own pro¬ 
ductions. Manfred, Childe Harold, Don Juan, Lara, and the other 
Byronic personages, all have the same individuality, and it is 
the individuality of tho poet himself. Reckon them up arith¬ 
metically, and the sum total is Lord Byron. But the sum of 
Shakespeare’s characters is Mankind, and its separate factors arc the 
individualities of men. Buffon’s definition of style thereto exactly 
fits the'later poet, but is quite unapplicable to the earlier one. 

We must not, however, stretch this parallel too far. If Shake¬ 
speare's personality is unapparent in the productions of his genius, 
it is not because he is deficient in style, but because he is independent 
of it. Like the prince who Said that he had done with fear as soon 
as ho was frightened, Shakespeare is no longer himself as soon as he 
is entirely Shakespeare. • 

When Marcellus cries from the battlements of Elsinore, “ What, 
is Horatio there ? ” Shakespeare makes the scholar from Witten¬ 
berg, reply, “ A piece of him.” Those words are characteristic of 

vox., xxxv. n.s. 3 II 
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iheir author, whoso philosophising individuality wo recognise in his 
way of describing an individual.. This dearly loved Self (a miserable 
little prison which we cherish as the most precious of our possessions, 
making it the object of all caro though it is the cause of all our 
suffering) does not so much belong to us as we to it, nor is it ever 
completely at our service. IIow small a part of it can we bring to 
bear even upon those situations of life in which all our selfishness is 
most busily engaged! Who is wholly and solely himself at any 
moment, or in any matter Y How many parts and parcels of our¬ 
selves can wo truly call our own ? How many arc the property of 
others ? How many are merged, far beyond our reach, in that infinite 
flux of phenomena of which we ourselves aro but fleeting phases Y 
And yet we cannot extricate ourselves from the possession of what 
we so little possess ; and the tyranny of our infinitessimal identity 
pursues us over the whole field of consciousness, as that of the no less 
infinitessimal present clings to us along the whole course of time. 

Schopenhauer attributes to genius (which he idontifi.es with a 
state of pure perception unencumbered by any sense of individuality) 
the exclusive power fo set us free now and then from this bondage, 
by making us one with the universe from which wo are isolated by 
if. “ The deliverance of knowledge," he says, “ from the service ol 
the will, the forgetting of self as an individual, lifts us into a world 
from which everything is absent that influenced our will and moved 
us so violently through it. Happiness and unhappiness have disap¬ 
peared ; we are no longer individual; the individual is forgotten ; 
wo are only that one eye of the world which looks out from all 
knowing creatures, and all difference of individuality so entirely 
disappears that it is all the same whether the perceiving eye belongs 
to a mighty king or to a wretched beggar; for neither joy nor com¬ 
plaining ran pass that boundary with us. So near us lies a sphere 
in which we escape from all our misery.” But then, he adds, “ as 
soon as any single relation to our will (that is to our own personality) 
even of those objects of our pure contemplation comes again into 
consciousness, (he magic is at an end. Wo fall back into the know¬ 
ledge that is governed by the principle of sufficient reason; we no 
longer know the idea but tho particular thing, the link of a chain 
to which we also belong, and we are again abandoned to all our 
woe." " Most men," he continues, “ remain almost always at this 
standpoint, because they entirely lack objectivity, i.c genius. There¬ 
fore they have no pleasure in being alone with nature; they need 
company, or at least a book. For theib knowledge remains subject 
to their will; they seek therefore in objects only some relation to 
their will, and whenever they see anything that ha§ no such relation, 
there sounds within them, like a ground bass in music, the constant 
inconsolablo cry, ‘ It is of no use to me ! ’ " 

But after dilating on “ the blessedness of a state of pure willess 
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perception ” (that is of consciousness freed from individuality) 
Schopenhauer mournfully exclaims^ “Who has thestrengthto continue 
long in it ? ” Well, I think we may bo certain that to Shakespeare 
at least such strength was given. And hence the perfect impartiality 
with which he interests himself and us in each of his characters. 
The wise, the foolish, tho good, the evil, the victorious, and the 
defeated, all of them are the same to him, for not ono of them has 
any personal relation to himself; and in that, stato of pure perception 
“ it is all the same whether the perceiving eye belongs to a mighty 
king or to a miserable beggar.” lienee, too, I think, tho peculiar 
nature of the aesthetic pleasure we derivo from tho Shakespearian 
drama. It affects us like a reipombranco of past events and distant 
scones, in which wc ourselves have once taken an uetivc part, but 
to which we have no longer any active personal relation; so that 
when we contemplate them through the medium of memory, it is 
with a feeling that approaches to pleasure in the exact proportion oi 
its distance from the pain of subjective sensation. In the same way 
Shakespeare presents to us our own passions and their penalties, our 
wills and humours, joys and sorrows, triumph and defeats, in a form 
that enables us to see what we arc without the pain of too acutely 
feeling what we see. What gives a certain air of kinship, to 
all tho persons of the Shakespearian drama is not the individuality 
of the poet, but “ the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin.” For the Shakespearian drama is, indeed, a sort of 
epitome of that, other stupendous drama of which we are ourselves 
the authors, actors, and spectators. What does it all mean ? How 
has it come about ? And what is to come out of it ? These are 
questions which will never cease to haunt us ; and, if it be impossible* 
to answer them, it is no less impossible to suppress the desire to ask 
them. But after all, the only question that personally concerns any 
one is, “ What is his own relation to the whole ? ” And that is a 
question which every one must answer for himself. Most of us know 
what parts we have to play, and many of us know how to play them, 
although not one of us knows why he must play any part at all. 

Whatover the matter in hand, or the subject under discussion, 
Cato invariably came to tho conclusion that Carthage was to be 
destroyed. Without being Catos, wo all have our own aeterum 
censeo; and the first and last word of every man’s life is max. So, 
too, let the first word bo also the last of this rambling YflMsme; which 
has led me round in a circlo, by tempting me to consider nature as 
the Original Thought, and all creation as the Original Language. 
For, if I am asked to complete the analogy by saying what is the 
Original Style, I can only Isnd as I began, 

“ Le tiylc e'ett TS110MME." 

Lytton. 
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II. 

In looking for conspicuous examples of debt-bound communities out¬ 
side England, one naturally turns first of all to France. Two influences 
have combined to render the creation of public debts in that country 
more rapid and dangerous than anywhere else at the present time. 
In the early years of the present .century England was the one 
European nation that appeared to flourish on debts, and twenty years 
a go wo had to turn to the United (States of North America for the 
most remarkable example of what a nation could endure in the shape 
of public burdens and live. Rut both England and the American 
Union loaded themselves with obligations that were almost exclusively 
the outcome of wars. . Until recently that also was, though not to so 
marked an extent, tlics. position of France; but the consequences of 
her last great war have forced her into striking contrast to both these 
great debt-imposing nations. France, in other words, has been com¬ 
pelled by the crushing weight of her mere war debts to go on creating 
further public obligations in order to avoid collapse, whereas England 
and the United (States have been redeeming their war debts; the one 
slowly, the other with great rapidity. And wero there no other 
influence at work in them tending to bondage, these nations might 
look forward to a day when they would stand released from all such 
misery-breeding fetters. In Franco, however, the situation has become 
so strained .that we can only compare her n ■( ional finances to those of 
a country like Brazil, where bankruptcy of the most disintegrating 
kind can bo staved off by borrowing alone. Instead of being in a 
first-rate position economically, France is, in consequence of the 
necessity which has been laid upon her to persevero in debt-creating, 
under one pretence or another, a third-rate position. Her present 
debt breeds more debt. 

Without going back into the past history of French finances so far 
as to trace out the component parts of the existing debt, it may be 
said, broadly speaking, that ever since the revolution brought demo¬ 
cracy to the front, the “State,” as the governing buroauocracy is 
called, has been considered the fountain of social well-being in France. 
Her rulers, wero they kings, emperors, or presidents, have been com¬ 
pelled to tax the nation, or to borrow ou its public credit, in order to 
pacify this or that class of people. The Bourbons “compensated ” the 
etnigrd aristocrats at the cost of more than a million sterling of rente, 
or perpetual annuities, created to furnish the means ; the third Napo- 
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leon wooed the democracy by starting public works throughout France, 
by inciting municipalities to borrow, by “Haussmamsing” Paris; 
and now tho third Republic has, following perforce that pernicious 
example, become the universal foster-mother of the people. To it 
they look for prosperity, for bread to eat at least; by its energy and 
forethought work must bo provided for those who have none, and 
wages maintained at a point that enables the citizen to pay his taxes 
and exist. 

This peculiar relation of the Government in France towards the 
French people must bo borne in mind when judgment is passed upon 
tho politicians who now rule the country. It cannot affect the 
ultimate consequence of wastefulness and inconsiderate multiplication 
of liabilities, but it may excuse those who commit those mistakes. 
They have been brought up under pernicious traditions and examples. 
It, has become a necessity for whatever form of Government is cstab- 
lished in France to study what is called the happiness of the people; 
and so long as it seems to do so, it can find a ready justification for 
increasing to any extent the load of debt which the people have to 
bear. • 

While this is so, it must also be remembered that the pressure of 
circumstances has of late years been too strong in this direction* for . 
any government, however powerful, to withstand. Here, indeed, we 
find the true danger of France—the moat striking lesson which her 
multiplication of public debt can teach. Debt with her has reached 
a point which renders the course her Government pursues inevitable. 
The ship of state is, as it were, in a whirlpool, by whose convolution 
it is drawn ever nearer the all-swallowing vortex of bankruptcy. 
When the war of 1870 broke out France lay under no such curse of 
fate. The extravagances, wars, and precarious position of the third 
Napoleon had compelled him, it is true, nearly to double tlie burden 
of the national debt, lie had found its charges under ten millions 
sterling, and he left them over sixteen; but the higher total was 
well within what tho people could stand, for they had made un¬ 
deniable progress under tho Empire in many industries and in 
national prosperity. Had his career stopped ut the end of 18G0, wo 
may say that tho reign of Napoleon would have proved more a 
blessing than curse to France—corrupt and despicable in many ways 
though his surroundings were. But the tragedy, with which it 
closed far out-weighed all the good he ever did or meant to do, and 
at once flung the nation injto a deadly struggle against insolvency. 

The war with Germany resulted in an immediate augmentation of 
the burdens of the national debt from about £1(5,000,000 to very 
nearly £30,000,000. From boing in an enviable position compared 
with England France at once fell to the condition of tho most 
debt-enchained nation in Europe, nor was the mere immediate 
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addition to the debt the worst of the evils which followed the war. 
There was universal congratulation over the celerity with which 
France raised the money to pay out the Germans and liberate her 
territories held in pledge. All men wero carried away by the spectacle, 
and dwelt admiringly on the wonderful wealth of Franco. An 
attitude of this kind would have been comprehensible and praise¬ 
worthy had the French people poured their vaunted wealth into the 
ramp of the Finance Minister, saying, “ Here, take this as a gift and 
pay our debts.” That would have been sublime. Hut where was'the 
room for admiration, when the French people merely subscribed for 
■> per cent, loans, issued through the agencies of foreign bankers in 
some cases and manipulated by cosmopolitan Jows upon the Bourse ? 
The subscription of the loans was, in point of fact, a mere display 
of selfishness which did not pay debt at all, but created it, and that 
iu the most onerous form possible—the form of perpetual rente, 
whoso dead weight upon the community might in time bo alleviated 
through the reduction in the rate of interest, but never removed. 

In consequence of the prodigious increase in the public burdens, 
produced by this wonuerful “ payment of debt,” the country was 
compelled to launch into other outlays which arose indirectly out of 
the national disasters. Its naval and military budgets were also 
augmented under the sting of defeat, and money had to be wasted in 
fortifications, with the result that every year the mountain of debt 
grew larger. The load put upon the back of the people soon began 
to tell. A series of bad harvests followed hard upon the world- 
astounding displays of wealth, and in 1878 the safety of republican 
institutions made it necessary to start a gigantic system of “relief 
works,” to borrow an Indian term, in order to keep the peoplo em¬ 
ployed and "quiet.. Making all allowance .'or the French traditions 
of democracy, there can, I think, be no question that M. de Frey- 
cinet’s sehemo for spending £20,000,000 per annum of borrowed 
money on public works, over and above the naval and military extra- 
vagances, was neither more nor less than a confession that Franco 
was over-burdened. Left alone the people would have revolted or 
sturved, or both. Wages must have fallen, and the minutely rami¬ 
fying taxation devised to sustain public credit would have become 
unbearable. Be Freycinet’s scheme, in a word, was an intimation 
patent to all the world that France was poor and not rich. 

It soon bore its legitimate fruits. The load of tno nation was 
excessive before. The public expenditure had advanced from about 
£80,000.000 all told in I8M> to £120,000,000 in 1877, and by 1881 
it had come to exceed £100,000,000. For several years, by relega¬ 
ting part of the expense., incurred in military waste and reorganisa¬ 
tion to the “extraordinary ” budget, for whose service money had to 
be borrowed, it was made to appear that Franco was bearing her load 
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find, yielding a surplus to the Treasury, and all men were called upon 
to admire this astonishing elasticity, the ever abounding wealth of 
the people. In 1882, however, the tone changed. M. do Freycinet’s 
scheme had proved to bo much too crushing; it was also running 
beyond the control of those who started it; money was urgently 
required in ever increasing amounts, but the market, was already 
gorged with undigested state loans, and the unsecured note circula¬ 
tion of the Bank of France had become a dangerous agent of inflation. 
Then amid gloomy forebodings the nation entered upon a period of 
acknowledged deficits. It became necessary to put some chock upon 
the extravagant expenditure, hut it had likewise bccorno impossible to 
stop short altogether. As the State could not borrow fast enough any 
longer, it was decided to throw part of the public works outlay on 
to the railway companies. It is not within the scope of these essays 
to describe minutely how this shifting of the load was carried out. 
The companies are leaseholders of their properties, and, in fact, quasi¬ 
state concerns enjoying Government guarantee upon their capital 
under certain conditions. By modifying these conditions, so as to 
release the companies from part of their obligations to the nation, 
they were persuaded to take over the work of constructing the 
provincial non-renmnerative railways embraced in Do Froycinpt’s 
“relief” works project, aud their own bonds were to be issued in 
payment for the works instead of those of the nation. 

But obviously this readjustment has brought no solid alleviation to 
the difficulties 6f the State. Bather has its task been aggravated, for 
it has sent the railway companies into the market as competitors for 
the small and rapidly diminishing amount of free capital which France 
has left, and has thereby increased the difficulty of providing for the 
still growing deficits of the annual budgets. The fiasco of the State 
loan for £14,000,000 nominal issued in the middle of February last., 
indicates but too accurately how deep the slough is into which Francois 
falling just as the grumblings of popular discontent, and the clamours 
for further assistance from the State to distressed industries, displays 
the true character of tho powers by which the administration is 
guided. And with all the subterfuges that the deft brains of finan¬ 
ciers can devise the budget, of France continues to bo the most, 
formidable in the world. The expenditure estimated under the head 
of “ ordinary ” for the year 1884 exceeds £120,000,000, of which 
nearly £02,000,000 stands for debt annuities and expenses of the 
Chambers of Deputies. Upwards of £44,000,000 are required for tho 
interest and amortisation o*f the inscribed debt alone—so far have the 
nation’s burdens mounted since 1872. An additional £30,000,000 is 
absorbed by the ministries of war and marine and by the colonial 
establishments’ excessive votes of credit. And beyond these dead 
weights which arc in themselves, roughl) 1 ' speaking, equivalent to a 
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tax of ?38.v. per bead upon the population, there is tbe “ extra¬ 
ordinary ” budget, estimated to reach an outlay of £10,280,000 after 
fJ jo railway construction expenditure has been deducted.* -‘Franco 
must therefore raise at least £130,000,000 this year, and when the 
"supplementary credits” havo been voted the total must be several 
millions more. The preliminary estimates for 1885 tell the same sad 
story. Let us therefore now try to ascertain to what all this is tending. 

From the brief history here given it will bo gathered that the mere 
debt load of the French people has increased nearly threefold within 
the last fifteen years. But there may have been compensating advan¬ 
tages. Wages, for example, havo undoubtedly risen from 75 to 100 
per cent, in the course of the present generation and almost through¬ 
out Franco. At first sight, therefore, the working classes seem well 
able to bear the additional dead weight thrown upon them. They 
would undoubtedly bo so had the rise in wages been the result of 
genuine expansion of trade, had prosperity at homo and abroad 
marked the progress upwards. 1 have, however, just pointed out 
that the Government itself has in recent years been the main instru¬ 
ment in keeping wag'S high. Its relief works employed multi¬ 
tudes of pooplo who would otherwise have either got no work at all, 
or have been forced to compete with each other in the open market 
and send wages down. Other debt-creating agencies—some, like 
the Credit Foncier with its £95,000,000 of mortgage bonds afloat in 
the market, quasi-state institutions—have followed tho example of 
the supremo Government and fostered prosperity by means of debt. 
They and the Government together have been helped to do so by 
judicious use of the State-controlled Bank of France. This institution 
has endeavoured to keep money cheap and credit on its legs by u 
steady inerpaso of its noto circulation. In 1809 the bullion held by 
the Bank equalled the notes in circulation, and silver had not depre¬ 
ciated. In L884 the note circulation, which in the interval has risen 
from about £40,000,000 to between £118,000,000 and £120,000,000 
has still only about £40,000,000 in gokl, and an equal amount in 
depreciated silver behind it. Tho notes have therefore been used to 
inflate prices and wages, and consequently living has become dearer 
for all classes of the community than it was before tho war. The addi¬ 
tional taxes arc therefore not more easily borne than the lighter 
burden of twenty years ago. 

Nor has any compensating advantage accrued from increase of 
population. At best the population of France grows in numbers very 
slowly. Allowing for the million and a half taken away by Germany 
tho population of France has, wo may say, made no progress at all 
since 18G0. Its numbers arc smaller now than they were fifteen 
years ago, while the load of taxation has almost doubled—in mere debt 
charges it has much more than doubled. Equally stationary has been 
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the export trade of France. The average of recent years has indeed 
been lower'than for the years immediately succeeding the war. Im¬ 
ports have, on the other hand, augmented much, but not because the 
country has been internally prosperous. The increase is the conso- 
quence of bad harvests, and indicates a further denudation of tho 
wealth of the people. 

France may, therefore, be considered to exist under conditions that 
have not materially changed within the past ten years, so far as new 
developments of its resources are concerned. The higher wages of 
its population, therefore, represent little more than an artificial state- 
induced prosperity born of augmented debt and an inflated paper 
currenoy. The statements constantly made before the parliamentary 
commission lately established in France to examine the position of 
the working classes proves this. Tho representative, for example, 
of the carpentry trade stated that men’s wages had doubled since 
1845, but 10,000 men out of tho 20,000 comprising his guild were 
out of work in Paris alone. 

Ilerc, therefore, we have a purely artificial industrial condition, 
and upon this unnatural structure the French Government has built 
a pile of debt which demands about £0 per annum per family for its 
service. This is reckoning the family at five, as in England, although 
that is probably too high. Putting Paris alongside London for tho 
sake of comparison with the preceding essay, 1 find that in addition 
to his payment of £6 to the State Treasury for debt charges, tho 
head of a family of five in that city must find £7 10s. towards the 
charges of the debt of Paris, lteckoning per head, imperial debt 
takes 23s. from the workman per annum, and Parisian debt 34s.; 
or together, £2 17s. The rest of France, of course, lias no such load 
to endure, and that of Paris is mitigated by its being the greatest 
resort of tho wealthy in Europe next to London, and by the fact that 
it owns the water supply. Still, hero we have the weakest spot, and 
those figures tell us in a general way the secret of that Parisian 
unrest and discontent which ever and anon threatens France. Add¬ 
ing together all tho charges paid out of taxes, local and imperial, tho 
Parisian ceuvrier has to find on the average about £7 7s. per annum 
out of his earnings. How, assuming that ho is fully employed, the 
average earnings of the Parisian artisan is under rather than above 
30s. per week, or £75 per annum. Debt, charges alone .consequently 
cost the Parisian workman about a fortnight’s income, and his entire 
share of the public burdens, if he he unencumbered with wife and 
family, represents about five weeks’ earnings. In proportion as his 
family increases the power of the workman to live under his load becomes 
less. Even if his wife works she can do comparatively little to help 
him, for the average earnings of females is not above half-a-orown a 
day, or 15s. per week. Outside Paris if the burdens arc less the wages 
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are likewise much smaller, so that the condition of the rural labourer, 
for example, with his eighteenpence a day and his food, is not a 
whit better than that of tho workman of the capital, ' •" 

A nation in sueh a position must be miserable and restless. How¬ 
ever much their enlightened guides tell them that they ought to be 
satisfied with poverty and hunger, they will not become so. Those 
who speak in such fashion, whether moved by hypocrisy or an 
unctuous ignorance, ought to struggle against the spread of the art 
of reading, which is an insuperable obstacle at present in tho way of 
the spread of their doctrine of the comfortable. Tho poor learn 
nowadays even in France, and the poor think and comparo notes. 
As yet they content themselves with pressure for State aid, look to 
their rulers to make life bearable, and change Ministries in the hope 
that the load will thereby bo eased. By-und-by they will in all pro¬ 
bability take the law into their own hands, and seek relief once more 
by way of revolution. Bankruptcy and revolution are, in a word, 
the ultimate solution of the economic problem which is now working 
itself out in France. Expedients, accidents may stavo off the evil 
day, but it is coming, and an accident may hasten it. In vain do 
her rulers try to divert the popular mind by little wars and filibuster¬ 
ing expeditions, imitative of England. Hunger only mounts higher 
among the ranks of the community; the paralysis of trade grows, 
and discontent ripens towards rebellion. 

It therefore appears to me to be useless to discuss palliatives and 
expedients in the ease of France. Her position is one where the 
mischief has developed past efficient remedy. To say to her rulers, 
“cease to contract debt ” is to mock them. They must borrow or 
perish. Here and there, pei*haps, expenditure might Be 'reduced, 
but not to an extent, that could do permnii nt good. The corruption 
must wbrk itself out in the way familiar to France, and before many 
years are over, it seems probable that she will afford the world the 
most startling example it has ever seen of the'blessednoss of living 
and prospering by the multiplication of public debts. For her at all 
events debt is the mother of chaos. 

The dangers so rampant in France, however, exist elsewhere in a 
state of development not yet pa4 hope. In the United States the 
mortgaging of human labour through the reckless construction of 
railways is undoubtedly menacing to the well-being of the com¬ 
munity. Misery is on the increase among the wording classes in 
her mushroom cities; her miners and workers in iron and steel live, 
for the most part, u life more degraded than that of a beast of 
burden. Throughout her vast territories, the speculator in lands, in 
railroads, in manufactories lays his hand heavily on the people, 
levying tolls upon the products of industry usually far beyond the 
value of the benefits that may arise from his usually corrupt and 
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always self-seeking activity. Many of our colonies are likewise 
over-weighted by debts piled up under the specious name of pro¬ 
gress; and it is to be noted that in all these countries, as in 
France, in the older nations of Europe and at home, one con¬ 
sequence has followed this system. The State, the bureaucratic 
entity, has become more and more tbe only God of society. To 
the “Sta,to” all men look for the assistance they require to enable 
them to bear the load they must perforce » <,rry. The “ State ” 
is the universal father, the producer of good fortune, the redresser 
of social inequalities, the source of material well-being. In the 
North American communities this is as conspicuously true as in 
Europe, and to this habit of dependence upon an earthly pro¬ 
vidence wo owe the retrogressive fiscal policy of Canada, as well 
as the crushing tariff of the Union. Nations are no longer free, in 
short-, but they seek to disguise their slavery by persuading 
themselves that the bureaucrats and elected representatives who 
exploit them are merely ihe executors of the popular will. This 
habit of legalising despotism by so called constitutional methods is, 
I tako it, the worst effect that has yet fhnvBd from the modern 
passion for public debt, for corporate liabilities of some kind. It 
will break more than one promising community in pieces before it is 
destroyed, and everywhere it retards tho progress of true freedom. 
Its subservience to this corruption-breeding habit makes me distrust 
the tendency of much of our modern so-called English jladicalism 
nearly as fully as the moulhings of the job-loving AVnerican or 
A ustralian professional politicians. All are alike blind leaders of the 
blind. 

A great deal might be said upon tin's side of the question under 
discussion, as well as upon the indications of bondage and decay 
peculiar to different communities, but on neither of these'points 
have I space to enlarge. I must, therefore, devote tho remainder 
of this essay to a brief indication of the remedies, palliatives, or 
cures for the debt-curse from which nations suffer. Is it possible 
to utilize in any way for the permanent good of the community 
this system of laying mortgages on future generations. To some 
extent I trust it may be. To mo it becomes more and more a. 
conviction that the only efficient counteractive to tho slave-creating 
tendencies of this generation is the elevation of the. wealth pro¬ 
ducer. We have in this country degreed that the wurking man 
shall be educated—though tfye decree is marred by the customary 
excessive interference of the bureaucracy,— and if educated he 
must likewise have fair play in the struggle for existence. It 
will not do much longer for the wealthy lew to say to the men by 
whose labour they live at ease—we have decided to lay this and 
that additional load upon you. Tho workers must, in short, be 
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taken into partnership. The capitalist will have to learn to limit 
his desires and surrender part of his gains to those by whose toil 
they become possible. ' • 

This has begun to bo dimly recognised. We have in this country 
more than one important industry where the wages of the workers 
are regulated in rough fashion by the gains of the capitalist, and 
there is not the least doubt that it would be for the latter’s interest 
to carry this principle further. As matters now stand the capitalist 
is positively injured by a prominent increase, in his gains. On the 
one hand, his apparent good fortune is the signal for a fight between 
him and his workmen. They are keen enough to see that he is 
making more money that usual, and they—actuated by the same 
motives as his own—determine to secure a portion of this increased 
gain, lienee come strikes, the disorganization Of industries, and the 
demoralization of both employers and employed. But that is not all. 
The augmented profits of the capitalist in a particular industry or 
trade excites the greed of other capitalists, who immediately set about 
to organize competition, in order to obtain a chance of making for¬ 
tunes at the same rate. No sooner is this done than the market 
becomes glutted with tho products of all these competitors, and after 
a* little time losses take the place of profits. 

We have a most signal example of this disastrous see-saw in the 
existing state of our coed and iron industries. These have never 
recovered from the excessive powers of production created under tho 
stimulus of the period 1870 to 1872. Pits were opened, furnaces and 
works erected, under the excitement of the great gains of these years, 
and the consequence has been a chronic over-supply ever since. Tho 
struggle might have lasted a much shorter time had the stimulus not 
been universal, applying with nearly equal force in every coal im d 
iron producing country; or had the limited liability system not been 
the one generally adopted hero in the creation of competing works. 
But the causes that may have prolonged the depression are 0 f ] css j m _ 
portancc than the fact that it would never have exited to a ruinous 
extent at all bad the workmen been permitted to share the profits of 
their employers during prosperity, because these profits would then 
have been kept down to such a point as must have removed mueh of flu • 
temptation to outside capitalists. A groat man)’ sueers were levelled 
at the miners and iron workers of thoso days. The newspapers w T ere 
never tired of twilling them about their dog-fancying and champagne¬ 
drinking propensities. To twit them of these, whether the accusation 
was just or not, was esteemed sufficient answer to their demands for 
an increased wage. “ They will only waste the money,” it was said 
—as if their masters did aught else—and their claims were resisted 
on “high moral grounds,” forsooth. Prom an economic point of view, 
leaving morals alone, this was the greatest possible mistake. Had the 
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workmen been given a fair proportion of the profits resulting from 
their industry, ruinous competition would have been checked, and the 
whole trade of the world would not now be dragging in the mire in a 
perpetual conflict against insolvency. 

Apply this principle universally to all organised industries, and 
a counterpoise would be given to the inordinate demands of the 
capitalist. At the same time a community of'interests would be 
established, tending to prevent these violent oscillations Between 
poverty and profusion to which modern trade is so subject. Look, 
for instance, at our own great railway corporations. The capitalist 
there is everything, the thirty thousand men or more who do the work 
of these railways are nothing. In order to make good dividends, the 
sole aim of the directors and their few highly paid leading officials is 
to “keep down expenses,” and above all wages. There are no large 
funds set aside to pension worn-out servants. The men have no hold 
at all upon the great soulless organisations for which they toil beyond 
tlieir weekly pay. And that pay is universally poor for all but a 
mere handful of upper officials. I am credibly informed, for instance, 
that the actually responsible manager of the^*ods station at Euston 
—which is a huge vortex of business—receives less than £150 
per annum. So powerful are those corporations that they manage 
effectually to crush attempts on the part of tlieir men to organise 
themselves. A railway strike has little or no chance of success. 

Some day or other this position of antagonism between holders of 
parchments and living souls must everywhere issue in disorganisation 
and conflict. The world has undergone a process of emancipation for 
two generations now, the like of which has never been seen before. 
At all points the labour of man has been relieved, supplemented, 
assisted by tho inventions of science, Alongside this emancipation, 
however, wc see a process of enslavement in existence whereby tho 
benefits of the changes that havo taken placo flow directly towards 
the possessors of money, and only indirectly and in a lessening rather 
than increasing degree to the possessors of mere bone and sinew. The 
world will never make true progress on that footing. Tho self- 
seeking instincts of the masses, the great majority, must be con¬ 
sidered as well as those of the rich minority. It is no use in one and 
the same breath telling tho educated workman that he has the samo 
birthright as the highest noble in the land, and that he must be con¬ 
tented with whatever wages it pleases organised capital to give him. 

But the admission of the toiler into partnership with the “ cap¬ 
tains of industry,” or with the powerful organized companies of 
lenders of money, while it might lighten the loads of the mass of 
mankind and elevate their moral and social position would palliate 
only one of the evils from which the body politic now so universally 
suffers. It might distribute wealth more widely and check tho 
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tendency of capital to accumulate more and more in the hands of the 
few, but it would do nothing whatever to stop debt expansion like 
that of France, or such as we see in our boroughs and in .most Eng¬ 
lish colonics. To do that other influences must come into play, and 
the most powerful of thcso is without doubt a readjustment of taxa¬ 
tion in such a manner that those who vote increases of debt will be 
the men who have the most direct interest in keeping down public 
burdertfi. In this country, I may say in all civilised countries, this 
is not the case. The “ log rolling ” member of the United States 
Congress equally with the “ jobbing ” member of a colonial Assembly, 
or a French Chamber of Deputies, or an English Parliament, arc all 
alike, men to whom the weight of taxation is a most secondary 
matter. They talk of economy when on the stump among their con¬ 
stituencies, and mostly forget all about it when elections are over 
and the power to tax is remitted to their hands. England suffers less, 
perhaps, in this respect than some other countries, j ust because the 
basis of her taxation has been reduced down to an extent that makes 
every addition to the public burdens felt in some degree by the 
wealthy, and because sflio is a great tribute-receiving nation. One 
might indeed say that tho more domocratic the institutions of 
!> nation were tho more completely freo are its representatives in 
Parliament to load the people with debt. But that would not be 
accurate, though superficially it has a groat appearance of truth. 
The real secret of the recklessness of nations in contracting debts is 
the character of their taxation. In France tho burdens arc mainly 
indirect. In tho United States they are nearly all so, though not 
in the individual states of the union, and in tho majority of our 
colonies tho weight of debt upon tho people is hid beneath the proceds 
of land sale, the revenues from public works, or in Canada and 
Victoria by the revenuo from a protective tariff. The people conse¬ 
quently fail to realise what their elected guides are doing when they 
voto new loans, and will probably continue to sleep unsuspecting of 
danger until this or that prop fails, and the whole dead weight sud¬ 
denly fulls on their backs. Then when they have to tax themselves, 
when the wealthy must pay or perish, members of Parliament will 
cry out, perhaps repudiate the acts of their predecessors, to the great 
loss of the public creditor. 

The same, observation applies to borough taxation in England, 
though here likewise not universally and to the extent it does in 
Paris. Our local rates do not fall most severely upon the classes most 
able to bear them. The ground landlords in all our English boroughs, 
who let out their hind in plots on eighty or ninety years’ leases, 
escape the weight of the rates that menace to a crushing extent the 
occupier and tenant at will. Unquestionably in the not distant 
future this inequality must be put right. A taxation of rent in all 
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forms is, in fact, the best check possible on the tendency to corporate 
recklessness. If half the borough improvement and other rates were 
laid uptya, the ground landlords wo should have a much less rapid 
enslavement of the masses, and the health of the body politic would 
be. sounder throughout than it now is. 

These are but hints and outlines. The subject is capable of far 
more extended treatment; but I have already outrun the space so 
kindly placed at my disposal, and must not further enlarge. The 
great point I wish to insist upon is, that the questions started in 
these essays are urgent ones, far more so than the generality of 
people are willing to believe. Prosperity by debt is an anomaly 
that cannot exist long anywhere. It must be followed by the usual 
adversity that borrowing involves even to the riches of communities. 
Nay, the nations that lend are, at bottom, worse off than thoso that 
borrow, because they become extravagant upon their usury; and 
when their debtors plunge into bankruptcy, have themselves furthest 
to fall. The miserable debt-bound people who, finding their bonds 
unbearable, in time throw them off, have, us if were, the world before 
them. For England, then, the debt question is nearly as important 
in many respects as for France. Where should w'e stand were India 
to stop payment, as she must one day, lend to her as wc may ? .By 
very dint of lending, indeed, wc must ultimately bring that unhappy 
country to ruin. I might ask the same question about some at least 
of our colonics, but that also would create a fresh field of discussion. 
I therefore beg the reader, in conclusion, to ask questions of this order 
for himself, and to try to answer them, not by quibbles or the easy 
sneers of pious paganism, but by an honest examination of the facts. 
Whither is the universal bonding of men’s labour carrying us all? 

A. J. Wilson. 
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February Wh, 1881. 

It was not, to restore thy flickering breath, 

Or hold thee back, just nearing towards the Light, 

Hut—whilst that Sun of Life, whom we name Death, , 

Rose vit thy closing, or thy opening sight — 

To catch sonic whisper of thy new delight, 

Some earnest of thy fainting soul’s surprise, 

Find see the radiance guickening through the veil 
Of palsied sjirtefi and feadrn-hdded eyes ,— 

That in, blight Spmt I who stood and watched thee fail 
And sod, and puss through gloom and utter night, 

One instant, and no moiv.twould fain hare stayed thy flight ' 

I. 

Scarcely had the grave closed over the head of Charles Stuart 
Calverley, when those; v;lio had known him expressed a desire that 
some brief account of his character and career should be given to 
the world. It was thought, we may suppose, that the memory of 
one whose natural powers had made so extraordinary an impression 
upon his contemporaries, and whose published writings had given 
evidence, if not of commanding genius, yet certainly of a very 
distinct and striking individuality, should not be suffered to pass 
into oblivion without some more enduring record than a paragraph 
in the newspapers. It is in the belief that this was a well-grounded 
sentiment, and that those who have hitherto known C. S. C. only 
as a writer of polished and epigrammatical vese, would be glad, now 
that ho is gono, to learn something of the personality which lay 
behind those familiar letters, that the present task has been under¬ 
taken ; and it may be permitted here to oxpross a wish that the 
work of delineating a character so unique—though truly in this 
case a labour of love—could nevertheless have been committed into 
hands more practised than thoso of one, whom circumstances have 
long since consigned to the pursuit of avocations quite other than 
literary. It- must bo added that the uneventful record of Calverley’s 
life contains no materials for a full and lengthened biography; 
all that can be attempted is to place before the reader's mind some 
slight sketch of the man, as he appeared in the eyes of his familiar 
friends. 

A bright, sunny boyhood, fearless and careless ; a youth full of 
brilliant promise, and studded with intellectual triumphs; a man¬ 
hood marked by no stirring incidents, no ambitious struggles, no 
alternations of failure and success—darkened, alas! in later years, 
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and brought to an untimely close by the ravages of a fatal and 
insidious malady—suoh are, in brief, the outlines of a career which 
in itself* would seem to possess but scanty claims upon the attention 
of the general observer. But if the incidents of Calverley’a life were 
thus trite even to commonplace, yet his own bearing amongst them, 
and the physical and intellectual personality which markod eaoli suc¬ 
cessive stage, would be found, if accurately and adequately portrayed, 
to present a striking and an interesting picture From childhood up 
there never was a time when he failed to impress in some enduring 
manner those amongst whom he moved. His boyhood was dis¬ 
tinguished by feats of physical activity and daring, which almost 
eclipsed his marvellous precocity of mind, and some of which have 
already passed into the region of myth and tradition. 

At a later period, though he was still remarkable for bodily 
strength and agility, it was the exceptional quality of his intellect 
which fascinated and enchained his associates. And as to this, there 
can be but one verdict amongst all who were even slightly acquainted 
with him. As an intellectual organism of the rarest and subtlest 
fibre, ho stood altogether apart from Hfs*contemporaries. And 
this not by virtue of any predominant excellence in one or other 
of the acknowledged lines in which ijien of talent or of genius show . 
themselves above their fellows. Brilliant and incisive in speocli, ‘ 
sparkling with epigrams, he was still neither a great talker nor a 
professed wit; capable of reasoning closely, ho neither sought nor 
achieved reputation in debate; nor could he at any time have 
claimed precedence upon the score of acquired knowledge. Yet 
those who consorted with him derived from his conversation an 
impression which the most accomplished and encyclopaedic of talkers 
might fail to produce. I do not. know how better to express this 
phenomenon than by describing it as due to the spontaneous action 
of pure intellect. Without conscious effort, without the semblance 
of a desire for display, his mind appeared to act upon the matter 
in hand like a solvent upon a substance. The effect of this was 
often as the revelation of an unknown force. A few words casually 
spoken became, as it were, a fiat lux, an act of creation. Let those 
who knew him at his best endeavour to account to themselves for 
the sense of power with which his conversation affected them, and 
they will, I think, be compelled to admit, that though his talk was 
often witty, always scholarly, and not seldom wise, yet what they 
marvelled at in him was neither the wit, nor the wisdom, nor the 
scholarship, but tbe exhibition of sheer native mind. 

And herein, I think, to those who really knew him, will be found 
the all-sufficient explanation of that nameless excellence which all 
agree to discover in his writings, and which constitutes the key-stone 
of his reputation. About his most trifling, as about his most serious 
von. xxxv. n.s. 3 o 
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work, there is an inimitable and indescribable quality, which is 
neither gracefulness only, nor is it merely finisher polish, or refine¬ 
ment, while at tho same time it is each and all of these,’and still 
defies analysis, as securely as the scent and hue of a flower, 

15ut whatever theory be accepted as true respecting the intellectual 
side of Calverley’s character, this view of him alone will not suffi¬ 
ciently account for his personal ascendency, nor for the unique place 
which he occupied in the estimation and in the affectipns of his 
lriends. For lie was fully as much and as deservedly loved as he 
was admired ; and if ho owed the ono distinction to his natural gifts 
<d' reason unalloyed, ho was indebted for the other, in no less degree, 
(o that singleness and sincerity which were his most conspicuous 
characteristics upon tho ethical side. That ho was absolutely free 
from all taint of littleness or double-mindedness, was manifest, it 
may be assumed, to tho most careless observer; that ho was a sincere 
lover of and seeker after truth for its own sake, was discernible by 
whosoever had eyes to see bohind the vory ill-fitting mask of seem¬ 
ing recklessness and indifference with which it sometimes pleased 
him to disguise himself iitr the mystification of tho ovorwise. There 
was yet more in him than this, and to the few who penetrated into 
the inmost recesses of his injure, there was revealed a depth of 
tenderness, humility, and trust, the existence of which, even those 
who had a right to think they know him well, might be pardoned if 
they never had suspected. Endowed, however, as he was, with, 
infinite capacities of faith, in the matter of beliefs ho was an incar¬ 
nation of the principle of private judgment; and to rncro dog¬ 
matic teaching, always and for ever impervious. “ Unsanctified in¬ 
tellect,” was, I believe, the term applied to him by a certain school 
at the University; unsophisticated intellect, would, I think, more 
fitly have expressed the fact, if it wanted to be expressed by an 
epithet. 

An extraordinary carefulness and consideration for others was 
always a conspicuous characteristic in Calverlcy; and he endeared 
himself, particularly amongst his poorer friends and neighbours by 
a hundred acts of unaffected kindness. In the Somersetshire village 
in which, previous to lu's murriugc, his home life was chiefly spent, 
many stories are current illustrating his active and sympathetic 
good-nature ; .and when the news of his untimely dea f h passed like 
an electric shock through the circle of his acquaintance, nowhere was 
there awakened a feeling of sorrow more deep ami true than amongst 
t he cottages of his old homo. 

bet it not be for a moment supposed that by these imperfect touches 
1 am picturing to invsclf, or attempting to convey to the reader, the 
outlines of a faultless character. Calverley had important defects, 
if width no ono was more sensible than himself; and amongst these 
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was an infirmity of will* It is true that he was never subjected 
to the bracing stimulus of poverty, and'that he was without those 
promptings of personal ambition which might have supplied its 
place ; still some natural deficiency must be recognised here, and it 
must be confessed that had he been endowed with a strength of 
purpose at all commensurate with his intellectual gifts, he would 
certainly have achieved work more truly worthy of bis gonius, 
Tu his undergraduate days, though capable the intensest appli¬ 
cation, be was somewhat prone to self-indulgence, and was at that 
time, though in after life he entirely overcame the habit, a grievous 
dinner in the matter of lying late in bed. During tho months 
when ho wns (or ought to have been) reading for his degree, 
it became the daily task of one or two faithful friends to effect 
his dislodgment from his couch before the precious morning hours 
should bo wholly lost. Upon these occasions his chamber became 
the seeno of a conflict which reduced it to a condition resembling 
that of a ship’s cabin at sea in a hurricane. lie, with his sturdy 
frame and resolute countenance, clinging, like “ Barbary's nimble 
son ”— 

By the teeth, or tail, or eyelid, 

to each successive cocring, as one by one they were ruthlessly torn 
from him, amid volleys of good-humoured objurgation—so the battle 
raged, until, having conscientiously removed every portable article 
of bed-clothing, his assailants retired \ictorious, only to return in half 
an hour and find him peacefully sleeping between tho mattresses. 

IT. 

(J. S. C. came of a good old English stock. He was horn at 
Hartley, in Worcestershire, on the 22nd December, 1831; his father, 
then known as tho Rev. Henry Blayds, removing afterwuids to the 
Vicarage of South Stoke, near Bath. The family, who had borne 
the name of Blayds from the beginning of the century, in 1832 
resumed their proper name of Calverley, under which they had 
flourished for many generations in their native county of York— 
being indeed lineally descended from that Walter Calverley, the 
story of whose ferocious deeds, and still more ferocious punishment, 
is preserved in tho pages of A Yorkshire Tragedy, one of the many 
spurious plays attributed in an uncritical age to Shakespeare, and 
included in some of the earliest editions of his works. It was us 
Blayds that Charles Stuart won his reputation at Harrow and 
()xford; at Cambridge he was known as Calverley. 

He entered Harrow in the summer of 1840, and from that time 
torward novor ceased to be an object of interest and attention to a 
widening circle of friends and acquaintances. He is described as a 

3 c 2 
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curly-haired, bright-oyed boy, with a sunny smile and a frank, open 
countenance; a general favourite for his manliness and inexhaustible 
gpod-nature, though already, it is said, distinguished for a certain 
self-sufficing independence of character which remained with him 
through life, keeping him always somewhat apart from his fellows, 
and inducing him, even at this early age, to stand aloof from the 
little cliques and coteries into which the world of school divides itself 
as readily and naturally as the world at large. 

I could wish that I had it in my power to dwell more at length 
upon this most interesting period in the life of one upon whom public 
attention has been fixed in so marked a manner; and I still indulge 
the hope of being able hereafter to enlarge, from contemporary 
evidence, upon the story of Calverley's school days. Ho exhibited 
in an unique degree just that mixture of insouciance , reckless daring, 
and brilliancy, which never fails to win the unbounded applause and 
admiration of every genuine schoolboy. The place is still pointed 
out where he once leaped down tho entire flight of what are known 
as the school steps, being a clear spring of seventeen feet with a drop 
of nearly nine, on to hard gravel; and having been unsuccessful in 
this attempt to break his leg or his neck, he on another occasion 
sprang over the wall separating the school yard from the “milling 
ground,” an ugly enough fall of some nine or ten feet, accomplishing 
this latter exploit with his hands in his pockets, and alighting (so 
tho story goes) squarely on to the top of his head; a result with which 
he was so little satisfied that he at once returnod and repeated the 
jump, reaching ground this time, normally, upon his feet. 

Theso and other similar anecdotes, illustrative of his physical 
daring, have already been given to the puMic in various forms; the 
following*, which bears witness* to bis extraordinary readiness and 
aptitude in classical composition, is, I think, now, and rests upon 
unimpeachable authority. He was out walking with a lad who had 
upon his mind, as a school exorcise, a certain passage from The 
Prophecy of Capys, to be dono into longs and shorts, and who pro¬ 
pounded to his companion the following couplet, asking him how 
he would do it into Latin :— 

Raging beast and raging flood, 

Alike have spared their prey. 1 

Ctilverley appeared to take no notice, and continued for several 
minutes talking upon indifferent subjects; when all at once lie 
stopped, and said, “ ITow would this do P ”— 

Sospos utorquo raauot, tulem quia luesdoro prsodam 
Nec furor tequorcus nec valet ira forte. 

It may be admitted that many a ripe and practised scholar has 
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spent hours in turning out less satisfactory work than this, tho 
impromptu of a sixth-form boy. Calverley's career at Oxford, though 
a failure‘for academic purposes, was distinguished by a series of 
tour* deforce, intellectual and physical, sufficient to have furnished 
forth a dozen ordinary reputations. He won the Balliol scholar¬ 
ship by a marvellous copy of Jjatin verses, written, off with such 
rapidity aa to be almost an improvisation. His exploits in tho way 
of daring and impossible jumps wero. long talked of and pointed out, 
and their memory may perhaps still linger amongst the traditions of 
the place. Having, in common with the other students, to prepare 
a Latin theme, to bo submitted on a given day at a rim voce lecture, 
(’alverley appeared in the lecture-room provided like the rest with 
a neat manuscript book, the pages of which were, however, entirely 
blank. He had trusted to luck, and hoped that he might escape 
being “ put on.” Luck failed him, and in due course tho examiner 
called upon “Mr. Blayds.” Whereupon he stood up and, to tho 
amazement, of those who knew tho real state of tho cuse, proceeded 
without the least hesitation, and in culm, fiuegt tones, to read from 
his book the exercise which he had not wnttdh, and of which not a 
word had up to that moment been composed. During his second 
year of residence his connection with Balliol and with Oxford wfts 
brought to nil abrupt termination. IHs biographer, while chronicling 
this fact, must at the same time not fail to insist that the offences 
against discipline for which he justly suffered were due to an 
exuberance of animal spirits rather than to any graver fofrn of delin¬ 
quency. Into most of his escapades, however, there entered an 
element of humour, which, while it does not redeem them from 
censure, invests them with an interest in relation to his special cast 
of mind. Of the numerous stories* current respecting his Oxford 
days, some of which went the round of the newspapers at the time 
of his death, it will be sufficient to notice one or two, the authen¬ 
ticity of which can be vouched for. 

The following incident is related rather on account of the punning 
verses to which it gave rise, than for its own intrinsic interest. The 
election to scholarships at Balliol took placo upon St. Catharino's 
•day (November 25), and on the evening of the same day the newly- 
eleeted scholars received formal admission, in the college chapel, at 
tho hands of the Master and fellows. When Calverley's turn came 
to be presented to tho Master, for the purpose of taking tho customary 
oath upon admission to the privileges of a scholar, tho fact that he 
had quite recently been indulging in a pipe forced itself upon the* 
attention of Dr. Jenkyns, wjho had the strongest dislike to tobacco. 
On withdrawing from the chapel, the Master turned to tho fellows 
who accompanied him, and said, “ Why, the young man is redolent of 
the weed, oven now ! ” It was no doubt this remark of the famous 
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old Master of lialliol which afterwards suggested to their unknown 
author the following lines, which, like the Sic von non $obin oi 
Virgil, received their first publication in tho form of a mural* inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

O freshman, rmiuing fast to seed, 

O scholar, redolent of weed, 

This motto in thy meerschaum pul, 

The sharpest Bind s will soonest cut. 

To v hich Calvcrlcy at once replied:— 

Your wit i.s tolenddc, but 

'rim case you understand ill; 

l'ov though tho Dons want Blayds to cut, ' 

They’ll never (hid a handle. 

lie enhanced at Oxford the reputation he had brought with hint 
from Harrow, of boing one of tho best writers of Latin verse of his 
time; the hexameters, with which he obtained the Chancellor's prize 
in 1851/ still remain one of the most beautiful of his many beautiful 
compositions. It is (yisisomary for these prize poems to be printed 
and published, with tho author’s name and that of his college 
attached. When Culverley's manuscript was sent to the press, it 
bore, in anticipation of bis impending doom, the following signa¬ 
ture :— 


CAROLUS STUART BLAYDS, 
o COLL. liALLJOL. 
propc ejectuii. 

It was actually so printed, and it was only through the opportune 
interference of one of the college tutors that it was not so given to 
the world. When called upon for an explanation, Culverley is said 
to havo declared that “ those tiresomo printers would do anything” 

III. 

Calverley quitted Oxford in the boginning of 1852, and in tin- 
following October was admitted us a freshman at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. It was here that the present writer first became 
acquainted with him. He was then at the zenith of his powers, 
mental and bodily. (Short of stature, with a powerful head of the 
Greek type, covered thickly with crisp, curling masses of dark brown 
hair, and closely set upon a frame whose supple joints und well- 
Tbuilt proportions betokened both speed and endurance—he presented 
a picture of health, strength, and activity. In disposition he was 
unselfish, and generous to a fault; without a trace of vanity or solf- 


(1} Subject, J’arthcnoni* ruiner. 
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esteem; somewhat reserved amongst strangers, though hearing 
himself at all times with a charming simplicity and frankness of 
demeanour; slow to form friendships, but most loyal and constant 
to them when formed; a faithful, affectionate, whole-hearted, 
thoroughly loveable human soul; with an intellect as keen, swift, 
and subtle as any that ever tonanted a human body. 

It is not at all easy, indeed it is hardly possible, to convey by 
description an adequate idea of the singular charm of his conversa¬ 
tion. It must always be understood that though be said many good 
things, ho was by no means an inventor and uttercr of bom mots. 
Instead of expending itself in a succession of flashes, his wit was, as 
it wore, a luminous glow, pervading and informing his entire speech, 
investing the thing spoken of with a novel and peculiar interest, and 
not seldom placing it in a vivid light, at once wholly unexpected and 
wholly appropriate. There was also in him a great quickness both 
of sympathy and of apprehension, enabling him to seize upon your 
point of view with rapidity and precision; and when to this is added 
a perfect honesty of intellect, free from any warpings of prejudice, 
egotism, or other pregnant source of sel^jwstificalion/tho result is 
a set of conditions for rational intercourse or a rare and very special 
kind, the pervading feature of which is a wholcsomo atmosphere of 
security, an almost physical sense of comfort and lien-fire —like the • 
feeling of warmth and good cheer—which those who have experi¬ 
enced it will acknowledge to be as attractive as it is uncommon. 

Cambridge discipline is, or is said to be, of a juore liberal and less 
coercive character than that which obtains at the sister University, 
and Calverley, who moreover had gathered wisdom from experience, 
fell readily enough into the ways of conformity and obedience to 
rules. Though not, perhaps, exactly a favourite with the older and 
severer typo of Don, who never qhite knew how to take him, he was 
cordially appreciated by tho authorities of his own college, thcmsolvcs 
mostly men of a younger generation than the academic petrifactions 
of an earlier school. At no time indeed, during the whole of his 
Cambridge course, did Calverley evince the slightest inclination to 
embroil himself with the ruling powers; and it is altogether a mis¬ 
take to suppose that, careless as he may have been of conven¬ 
tionalities, he had in his nature anything of the real Bohemian. 
Nor was he, either then or at any other period, a mere unprofit¬ 
able idler; and if not what is usually termed a reading man—that, 
namely, and nothing else—he was emphatically a man of reading; a 
genuine lover of literature, and with a considerable knowledge of 
books. 

Composition in Latin end Greek was his favourite intellectual 
exercise, or, it might rather be said recreation; the famous Carmen 
Sicculare, the translation of Milton’s Lycidas into Latin hexameters, 
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a beautiful version (unpublished) of “John Anderson” in Greek 
Anacreontics, and several other of his most successful efforts, dating 
from this period. At this time, too, he was developing that incom¬ 
parable vein of humour, that inimitable compound of serious irony 
and pure fun, blended with subtle and delicate banter, by which 
afterwards, in Verses and Translations, and still more decisively in 
Fly-leaves, he “ took the town by storm,” and affected the reading 
world with the enjoyment of a new sensation. The Byronian stanzas 
in whioh he colebratos the praises and the works of Allsopp and of 
Bass were in manuscript beforo ho had taken his degree; and it is 
curiously characteristic of his many-sided genius to note that at the 
very time when, with keen appreciative insight, he was penetrating 
the secret of Milton’s majestic verse, and was reproducing those 
mournful, tender, or triumphant strains, in diction not less stately, 
and in numbers not less harmonious than the master’s own—he 
could also let his sportive fancy play in airy raillery around the 
same pathetic theme, depicting, in a few telling strokes of mirthful 
mockery,— 

How Lycid($rwas doad, and how concerned 

Tho Nymphs were when they saw his lifeless clay, 

And how rock told to rock the dreadful story 

That poor young Lycidas was gono to glory. 

Amongst his humorous compositions of this date, the Pickwick 
Examination Paper has obtained a notoriety which entitles it to a 
passing mention. Probably no one amongst the Cambridge men 
of that day (excepting, perhaps, the late James Lempriere Ham¬ 
mond) equalled Calvorley in close and comprehensive familiarity 
with the writings of Dickens. The notion (conceived at first as a 
pure joke) of making a great living author the subject of a com¬ 
petitive examination, would suggest itself naturally enough to one 
who had all his life been winning prizes for proficioncy in the 
lore of ancient bards and sages, some of whom, perchance, held a 
far lower place in his affections than did the creator of tho immortal 
Woller. The ingenious syllabus of questions which has attracted so 
much attention, is not, however, interesting only as a measure of 
Calverley’s curiously minute acquaintance with the masterpiece of 
Dickens; it deserves also to bo noticed on account of the winners 
of tho two prizes which were offered to the successful candidates. 
Tho first prize in the. competition, which was open to all members 
of Christ’s College, was tukon by Mr. IV alter Besant, the second by 
Mr. (now Professor) Skeat. ■* 

Calverley’s appetite for humour, and his faculty of extracting it 
even from the most unpromising material,-arc oddly illustrated by 
the following “ Notes,” taken after he became a fellow of his college, 
and accidentally preserved amongst his papers:— 
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Notes taken at College Mootings. 

At Meeting, February 28th, 11 4 -»2. 

Bemarketf, by the Matter .—That no people giro you so much trouble, if you 
try to extract money from them, as solicitors. 

By the Jun. Bean,- —Except, perhaps, parsons. 

By the Senior Dean '.—The latter possibly because thoy have not got the 
money. 

By Mr. A .—That a ton weight is a great deal of l ooks. 

By Mr. 5,—That it is just one o’clock. 

By Mr. C .—That that is likely, and that in on hour it ■will be just two. 

This record of the proceedings of a learned deliberative body is 
worthy of a place besido Mr. Punch’s Essence of Parliament. 

No account of Calverley’s undergraduate life at Cambridge would 
be complete without some allusion to his musical talents. Ho had a 
remarkable oar, and possessed a voice of great purity and sweetness. 
The musical gatherings which from time to time took place in his 
rooms, are amongst tho pleasantest of the many pleasant memories 
which cluster round those cheerful and hospitable quarters. When 
in the mood, he would take his seat at tho piano and rattle off a series 
of extravaganzas, made up for tho nonce out of $he popular airs and 
operas of the day, interspersed not unfrequently with songs of his 
own composing; he also possessed the rare accomplishment of being, 
able to whistle a perfect accompaniment to the instrument. 

A General Election which took place during Oalvorley’s residence, 
and was the occasion of a memorable outbreak amongst tho younger 
members of the University, deserves mention, although he himself 
took no active part in it, on account of a stirring episode, of which 
his college became the scene, and which has never, so far as the 
present writer is aware, been chronicled in prose or verse. It would 
require the pen of a Thackeray and the pencil of a Leech —plena 
leporis Hirudo —to do justice to it, and it happened on this wise. 

Tho contest for the representation of tho University was keenly 
watched and debated in undergraduate circles, by reason chiefly of 
the extraordinary popularity enjoyed by the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
(now Mr. Justice) Denman. So groat was tho excitement, and so 
noisy were the demonstrations with which, in those days of open 
voting, the supporters of eithor party were greeted from the throng- 
ing galleries, that the Vice Chancellor (Dr. Whewell) deemed it 
prudent to order the exclusion of all undergraduates from the Senate 
House during the hours of polling. This invasion of their ancient 
privileges was indignantly and violently resented by tho youthful 
champions of Liberalism. A bonfire was made of the hustings in 
front of the schools. The intrepid and despotic Vice Chancellor was 
himself threatened, and had to be escorted to his residence in 
Trinity by a strong bodyguard composed of Masters of Arts. On 
the morning following these events a decree was issued, directing 
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that in every college the gates should be closed at an early hour, 
all persons in xlatu pupillari being required to keep themselves within. 
The effect of this sweeping and somewhat ill-advised measure was, 
that when the appointed hour arrived almost the entire under¬ 
graduate population was found to be in tho streets. Forming them¬ 
selves into a compact body, four or five abreast, they marched from 
college to college, demanding that tho gates should be thrown open. 
In not a few instances the demand, through the undisguised sympathy 
of the garrison with the cause of the besiegers, was at once complied 
with. Service was proceeding within the college chapel when the wave 
of rebellion reached the massive oaken gates of Christ’s, and thun¬ 
dered for admission. Tho sudden appearance of the college porter, 
pale and trembling, apprised the congregation, consisting of the 
follows arid a few scholars, of what was taking place. The Master 
stopped the service, and, putting himself at the head of his forces, 
marched in an imposing procession of some ten or twelve surplieed 
figures to tho scene of action. Arrived at the inner side of the 
barred and bolted gate, the Master, having obtained a brief silence, 
proceeded to remonstrate with the insurgents, desiring, in tones of 
authority, to be informed whether they knew “who he was! ” This 
display of vigour elicited a storm of uncomplimentary replies, for, to 
speak truth, the late Dr. Cartmell, though' in overy way a most 
admirable Master of his college, was not so generally popular in the 
University as he no doubt deserved to be. Meanwhilo an unexpected 
diversion wus being effected by the enemy. Flanking one side of 
the college buildings was Christ’s Lane* a private road belonging to 
the Society, into which is a side door opening from the college 
kitchens. Once in the year this road is dosed to tho public by 
means of. a strong oaken bar, wjiich at other times is hingod back 
and padlocked to u post. Whilst the main body wero parleying at 
tho gates, a strong force, guided by members of the college, hastened 
round to the lane, unshipped the bar, and employed it as a battering- 
ram against the kitchen door. Nows of this second attack was 
speedily conveyed to tho Master. Taken thus iu the rear, Dr, Cart¬ 
mell wheeled gallantly round, passed rapidly across the quadrangle, 
and, traversing the kitchens between grinning rows of scouts and 
cooks, arrived at the precise moment when, its panels battered in, 
th® door flow violently open, tbe victorious mob rushed by, bearing 
back Master, fellows, scholars, and cooks in one undistinguishable 
mass, swept irresistibly through the court, and, overwhelming the 
bewildered portor, opened the gates, Hud vanished from the citadel 
almost before its discomfited defenders bad time to realise what had 
happened. This incident brought hostilities to a close. Owing 
chiefly to tho good sense and forbearance of the several college 
authorities, the ebullition everywhere subsided as quickly as it had 
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arisen; the door in Christ’s Lane Was rebuilt more strongly, and 
the University resumed-the even tenor of its way. 

Of these great events Calverley, as has already been said, was a 
spectator only; a sufficient proof, if proof wore needed, that the 
freaks of insubordination of the Oxford days indicated a purely 
transitory and evanescent aspect of his character. Meauwhiie his 
list of University honours was not unworthy of his reputation and 
abilities. He gained the Craven Scholarship, which is the blue 
ribbon of undergraduate distinctions, in his second year; tho Camden 
medal for Latin hexameters fell to him twice, the Greek Ode 
(Browne's medals) once, and he also took the Members’ Prize for 
Latin prose. He finally came out second in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos of 1856, and within two years afterwards was elected 
fellow of his college. He continued for a year or two after this to 
reside at Cambridge, taking private pupils and sharing in tho work 
of the college ; and in 1862 he made his first appoarance in public 
with Versa.s and Translations. Three years afterwards he was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar as a member of the Inner Temple, and joined 
the Northern Circuit; having in the mdSnttmo vacated his fellow¬ 
ship by his marriage with his first cousin, Miss Culverley, of Oulton, 
in Yorkshire. IIo now took up his abode permanently in London, 
and applied himself to the work of his profession, attending circuit 
regularly until his active career was interrupted by an accident 
which, though little was thought of it at the time, was destined to 
have far-reaching consequences. 

Of this period of Calvorley’s life the writer of these pages, being 
then and for some years afterwards resident abroad, can give no 
account drawn from personal recollections. There is reason to 
believe that, brief as was the duration of his active connection with 
the bar, it was long enough to create an impression highly 
favourable to his prospects of future distinction ; it may certainly 
also bo expected that one possessed of such marked originality of 
mind would leave behind him recollections worthy of being recalled 
and recorded; and I venture here to express a hope that the kind¬ 
ness of those with whom ho at this time chiefly associated, will put. 
within my reach any materials that may exist for the purpose of 
elucidating this chapter of his history. 

(The accident of which mention has just been made occurred, in 
the winter of 1866—7, about a year and a half after his call to the 
bar. Calverley was skating at Oulton Hall, near Leeds (tho resi¬ 
dence of his father-in-law), when he tripped and was pitched heavily 
on his head, inflicting a severe blow over the right eye. Although 
the injury was sufficiently serious to need surgical treatment, no 
other attention was paid to it, and no permanent mischief was per¬ 
ceived or anticipated. When, however, he was induced, by symp- 
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toms which some time afterwards supervened to consult an eminent 
London physician, ho was declared to have sustained a concussion of 
the brain, the effects of which, though they might have been, allevi¬ 
ated, and possibly altogether counteracted, by a short period of 
absolute rest taken at the time of the accident, wero then such as to 
render it necessary for him to forogo the strain of body and mind 
inseparable from the work of his profession. 

Vrom this time it may be said that for all the active business of 
life Calvorlcy was practically laid upon the shelf. He had indeed 
still before him some years of tranquil happiness and enjoyment, in 
the society of wife, children, and friends; nor was ho debarred from 
the pursuit of his favourite studies; still he chafed under the restric¬ 
tion from active work laid upon him by his physical condition, and, 
as lias already been hinted, he was without tho all-mastering strength 
of will through which a sterner or a more ambitious nature, if gifted 
with equal intellectual endowments, might have found in a forced 
period of leisure and retirement the path to solid and enduring fume. 
Thus it has happened that although the work which he has left 
behind him is indeed exquisite of its kind, it is, as to much of it, 
unpurposed and fragmentary ; reaching nowhere to the full height 
ot his genius, and leaving almost wholly unevidenced his deeper 
qualities of mind and heart. 

IV. 

This is not the place in which to enter upon any lengthened 
examination of Calverley’s published works (though a few of them 
may bo glanced at), nor has the present writer any pretensions to 
determine the position which ho will henceforth occupy in literature. 
Satisfied as those who know hin\ may be th.it the full depth and 
extent of his powers are very imperfectly manifested in his writings, 
it is nevertheless by these that he will he chiefly judged ; and this at 
least is certain, that the world will never form an estimate of his 
merits more lgwly than was his own, who was at all times as little 
prone to see any excellence in himself, as he was prompt and eager 
upon all occasions to recognise it in others. 

Assuming that all competent judges are agreed as to the superla¬ 
tive goodness of his classical compositions and translations, I will 
only observe in this place, that in all such work his professed aim 
and object wore faithfully to represent, not the sense merely of his 
author, but also the form and expression. It is not sufficient, in his 
view, that the thoughts and ideas of the original should be reproduced, 
in language of itself however appropriate and idiomatic, by the copy; 
this is indeed indispensable, but this is not enough; there must, in 
addition to a wholly faithful scase-rendering, be also to some extent 
a /cord-rcndcring, and even if possible a /arm-rendering. Wherever 
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this path is ventured upon by an unskilful or incompetent workman, 
it is apt to lead him, down a perilous incline of merely verbal resem¬ 
blance,*ihto a bathos of doggerel and sheer nonsense; just as, on tho 
other hand, a given version may correctly enough represent the bare 
meaning of tbq original, and yet bo in itself a mere tasteless para¬ 
phrase, of the Tate and Brady order of merit. Thero*is also this 
danger—of which I am reminded by a friend and former pupil of 
Oalverley’s, himself an acute scholar and an admirable translator— 
that in working upon tho method indicated above* the ingenuity of 
the operator may be made too apparent, and the work show too 
plainly the mark of the tool. Still, I think, one sees that Calverloy's 
method is in itself the light one; it certainly increases, almost, 
indefinitely, the translator’s difficulties; and proportionately en¬ 
hances the merit of success. 

Calverley’s own measure of success in translating upon his own 
method, is, I venture to think, almost if not quite unrivalled, and 
constitutes the distinctive murk of his performances in this depart¬ 
ment. The better to illustrate my meaning, I will cite two short 
specimens of his translation, one from Lffti» into English, and one 
from English into Latin. A very few lines will suffice, and our 
first example shall be the following stanza from an odo of Horaco:— 

Audivoro, Lyco, di raea vota, di 

Audivoro, Lyco. Fis anus, el turnon 
Yis formosa videri, 

Ludisque et bibis impudons; &c. 

which Calverley thus translates:— 

Lyco, the gods havo listened to ray prayer; 

Tho gods have listened, Lyco. Thou art grey, 

And still wouldst thou seem fair; 

Still unshamod drink, and play, &c. 

Upon this translation it is to bo observed, in the first place, that it is 
pitched in the precise key of the original—neither higher, nor lower, 
nor other; and that besides adhering closely to the meaning of tho 
Latin, it also indicates with fidelity the swing and rhythm, not merely 
of the particular metre, but of the particular passage ; reproducing 
with wonderful exactness a certain effect of intensity and compressed 
denunciatory force—partly the result of a skilful arrangement of 
words—which is not more apparent in Horace’s Latin than in Cal¬ 
verley’s English. There is indeed in the latter nothing at all of the 
endeavour (ambitiously aimed at by some translators), oonjccturally 
to represent tho manner or' the phrase in which Horace, had he been 
an Englishman writing in English, might have been expected to 
satirize the modern Lyce; but it is a conscientious and supremely 
intelligent attempt to recast in English both the sense and the form 
of Horace’s Latin words. 
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For our other example, we will select a single couplet from the 

Lyciduft :— 

For wo were nursed upon tho self-same hill, 
l ( 'ed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 

There are before the world more than one Latin vorsion of these 
litios, by scholars of acknowledged reputation ; that of Calverley is 
a 8 follows:— 

Uno namquo jugo duo uutribamur, condom 

Fay it utcrrjuo gregos ad fontern et rivulum ct umbram. 

Without claiming for the latter any special superiority upon the 
ground of its perfect fidelity to the meaning, I would venture to 
assert that no other version that can bo quoted approaches it in the 
exquisite precision with which it follows tho cadence and movement 
of Milton's stately measures. 

Tho truth is that for work of this kind Calverley was magnificently 
equipped, both by nature and (so to speak) by art. He was saturated 
with Virgil before he had left school; he had a most retentive 
memory, an inexhaustiblo-command of language, and a faultless ear; 
and owning kinship, as ho did, with all forms of genius, his imagina- 
lion readily took fire at its touch, and burned with a corresponding 
flame. 

Thp qualifications needed in a translator who should follow the 
high and uncompromising standard of excellence by which Calverley 
worked, would seem, at first sight, to bo somewhat inconsistent with 
those of a successful parodist, who may he regarded as a kind of 
pseudo-translator, in so fur as what he aims at is a deliberately 
partial and one-sided representation of his original; and if, as com¬ 
mon consent appears already to have decided, Calverley is to be 
reckoned the first of English parodists, the reason spontaneously 
suggested by the view taken of him in this notice would be, that his 
natural powers were greater than those of any other modern writer 
who has cultivated this peculiar talent. And accordingly wo find, I 
think, that the clement which chiefly distinguishes his work of this 
class is tho element of mastery and strength. Lovers, and a Reflection , 
inimitable and unutterablo nonsense though it be, is an extremely 
powerful pieco of writing; while of The Cock and the Bull I venture 
to say that it will stuud for all time a monument, of vigorous, 
effective, and most justifiable satire. 

The first named of these two celebrated burlesques is, indeed, 
little else besido pure fun. It is too absufd to be satire, too ridiculous 
even to be ridicule, If it is to be taken in the light of an admoni¬ 
tion, it is truly a loving correction, so empty of censure, and so 
replete with kindly mirth, that the accomplished authoress herself, 
who is its object., may (and indeed does) enjoy it and laugh at it as 
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heartily as all the rest of the world. What moved Calverley to the 
perpetratiod of it I do notknow, hut it was probably writtea with- 
out much premeditation. Ho hua been reading (we may conjecture) 
a well-known and deservedly popular volume of poems; his sense of 
humour is tickled by certain seeming iueoheroncies of thought and 
expression, observable in the first poem of the series, called “ Divided ; ” 
he “ spots M hero and there, with the eye of experience, sharpened by 
long practice oh his own account, a too palpable sacrifice of sense to 
the exigencies of sound; and while he is musing upon these things a 
gentle afflatus steals Upon him, and the thing is done; he thought¬ 
fully takes up his pen, and in a moment— 

In mosa-prankt dells ■which the sunbeams flatter, 

and all the rest of the inspired nonsense, is rattled oft* without an 
outward symptom of emotion stronger than a pensive chuckle. 

It is pleasant to bo able to record that the cordial intercourse 
already subsisting between poetess and poet was in no way disturbed 
by the appearance of Lovers, and a Reflection; and that, to the last, 
the brilliant scholar and man of letters po»(?es®td a valued and appre¬ 
ciative friend in this variously gifted lady, with the creations of 
whose graceful and womanly fancy such liberties had been taken by 
bis audacious muse. 

Of Calvcrley’s parodies of Browning, and the so-called mystical 
school, a somewhat different uccount. must, I think, be given. Hr 
here strikes in earnest, and with a purpose. The present writer, who 
is himself a humble and sincere, though often a sorely puzzled, 
admirer of Browning, feeling at the first a little, scandalised by the 
uncompromising directness of Calverloy’s attack upon The Ring and 
the Booh, once ventured to suggest remonstrance, and, with a view of 
convincing him of the error of his way, repeated to him those noble 
lines, beginning—“0 lyric Love, half angel and half bird”—which 
form the conclusion to the opening chapter of the story. Oalvorley 
said little, but bis faco flushed,, and his eye lit up, and it was easy to 
see that no want of appreciation of the strength and beauty of 
Browning’s verse had prompted his assault upon those mannerisms 
and obscurities of style, which ho looked upon as a grave literary 
offence. His own clearness and, so to speak, point-blank directness 
of mental vision, rendered him especially impatient of all the crooked 
and nebulous antics and vagaries of thought or speech in which 
writers of the modern transcendental school aro pleased to indulge; 
and his parodies of this clas$ must bo regardod as a genuine and out¬ 
spoken expression of resentment that so much genius should seem to 
take so much pains to be unintelligible. I nra aware that to speak 
ijf this school of writers otherwise than in*terms of respectful pane¬ 
gyric will savour of profanity in the eyes of those amongst their 
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admirers who arc not so much critics as votaries. To such it may 
not be amiss to suggest, that in matters of literary taSte, as well as 
in graver matters, securus judicat terrarum orbit; and'that if the 
common sense of mankind had not long ago delivered judgment upon 
the affectations and extravagances of style against which Calverley’s 
satire is directed, the word mannerism would either not have been 
invented, or would have acquired a different connotation. 

y. 

The question has often been asked, whether Calverley has left 
behind him any posthumous writings which may hereafter be given 
to the world. To this the reply must be in the negative. A few 
humorous poems scattered about in various magazines may properly 
be collected and included in future editions of his works; to which 
may be added some beautiful versions in English of sacred Latin 
poems, executed by him at the request of the editors, for The 
Hymnary , and published in that collection of church music; but of 
original unpublished matter there is little or nothing beyond a few 
isolated fragments. .‘Fiom amongst these latter I will make no 
apology for presenting to the readers of this paper the following 
sonnet, in which the lines seem to flow with a quiet strength very 
characteristic of Calverley’s more sorious moods:— 

When o'er the world night spreads her mantle dun, 

In dreams, my love, I soo thoso stars thine eyes 
"Lighting the dark; hut when the royal sun 
Looks o’er the pines and fires tho orient skies, 

I bask no longer in thy beauty’s ray, 

And lo! my world is bankrupt of delight: 

Murk night seemed lately fair-comp! exioned day: 

. Hope-bringing day sterns now mo-t doloful night. 

End, weary day, that art no day to me! * 

Return, fair night, to me tho best of days! 

But oh, my rose, whom in my dreams I see, 

Enkindle with like bliss my waking gaze 1 
Rcpleto with thee, e’en hideous night grows fair, 

Then what would sweet morn be, if thou wort there ! 

As the reuder already knows, Calverley has been taken from us in 
*- tho very prime of his manhood. At what period were sown the 
seeds of that cruel and treacherous malady 1 which ultimately caused 
his death, can now only be matter of conjecture; all that can be 
stated with certainty is, that long before tbe end came—how long it 
is impossible to say—ho had been suffering from its unknown and 
unsuspected presence. 

For some years his health had been gradually declining; and 
though bis mental powers remained almost to the last intrinsically 

(1) Ho died of Bright’s disease. 
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bright and clear, find the charm of his society never ceased 
to delight* the few who had opportunities of enjoying it *— such 
opportunities grew yean by year rarer and rarer, giving place to 
intervals of physical uneasiness and mental depression, which slowly 
led to his more and more complete withdrawal from work and from 
the world. When at length the hopeless and incurable character of 
his disorder became fully apparent, his affectionate nature busied 
itself almost exclusively with thoughts of those whom he was leaving 
behind. A few short days before his death, in a conversation with 
the writer about the future of his boys, his mind suddenly recurring 
to those fields of classic* fore from which it was never long absent, 
he exclaimed, in tones rendered more pathetio by an increasing 
difficulty of utterance,— 

5 jrat, yivovo irarpos tvrux&rrcpos ! 1 

In their name we may accept, and reverently repeat the aspira¬ 
tion embodied in this line, but we may surely also complete the 
prayer, by adding, ra h’ dX\’ 'ofioiosl 

To pass through life, if so it may be, untouched by the shadow of 
that melancholy destiny, which cloudod his days and brought his years 
to an end, as a tale that i9 told; not hoping, for that may hardly bp, 
to rival him in powers of mind and intellect; but in other respects 
—in manliness and native worth, in truthfulness, uprightness, and 
simplicity of character—to be even such as he was! 

He died on Sunday, the 17th of February, and was biyiod in the 
cemetery at Folkestone, by the side of his infant daughter, laid there 
sixteen years before. Ho had always liked the place, with its breezy 
heights, and sunny slopes, and exhilarating air ; and on the morning 
of the Saturday following his death, we tbok him there. And there 
we left him. 

And in our ears, till hearing dies, 

One set slow bell will »eem to toll 
Tho passing of the swoeteat soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. 

Tennyson: In Memorium 

Walter J. Semjall. 

* 

( 1 ) SophocUt, Ajai, ]. 550 . 
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Tub Conservative party lias of late been subjected to a Somewhat 
unreasonable number of stabs in. tbe dark. As a rule, the object of 
such attacks is purely personal, their influence is temporary, and the 
subject matter is soon forgotten. No writer is afraid to place his 
name on record when a public end is to be served. .But there are 
some, outside the ranks of scribblers in the daily Tress, who from 
sheer vanity delight to put into the month of a great community 
opinions which emanating from the few busybodies they represent 
would appear trivial and absurd. This is the position taken up in 
tho lust number of this Review by “A Manchester Conservative.” 
Ho comes forward as a representative of the so-called “ Tory Demo¬ 
cracy ” to lecturo a class, to which he professedly belongs, onaoreed 
the elementary principles of which he has apparently yet to master. 
He proudly lifts his skirts, lest they should trail in the mire of 
antiquated Conservatism, but lifts them sufficiently high to disclose 
the cloven hoof of Radicalism beneath. The jthinnest layer of pro¬ 
fessed regard for popular opinion alone intervenes to prevent the 
indecent exposure of his evident conviction that power and place are 
the one ond of Conservatism. All principle is to be set aside; all 
traditions are to be nullified. Conservatives are to unite in the one 
grand aim of “playing a game” to outwit the Radicals. If any¬ 
thing could emphasise the rapid collapse of “ Tory Democracy ” it is 
that a man, hailing from such a city, and actuated by such motives, 
should have been its earliest exponent. 

The public lias lately been edified by a dispute between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill, from which Liberal critics 
have hastened to predict an incurable split in. the Tory party. “ A 
Manchester Conservative ” has dashed at so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity for throwing his invaluable weight on the side of the rising 
sun. With genuine Pickwickian fervour he gauges the two crowds 
and shouts with the loudest. He hastens to assist the party, for 
whose success he professes so much anxiety, to wash its dirty linen 
in public. But for his own purposes, and with his expressed prin¬ 
ciples, he should have been careful, before declaring himself, to make 
out Which side was going to win. When he wrote, Lorjl Rudolph 
Churchill, at the head of an association which may become powerful, 
and which gave him a special political status, was endeavouring to 
take out of the hands of his leaders some of tho functions they had 
hitherto exercised in the organization of tho party. But a brief 
month has changed all this. Lord Randolph Churchill has petulantly 
resigned his post, but having expressed his desire to co-operate with 
his leaders, has been reinstated by a unanimous vote. Whatever the 
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reconciliation bo worth it is clear that Lord Randolph has no time at 
present to pursue the conflict. The exigencies of the Committee on 
the Reform Bill claim his whole attention. It is infinitely more 
important to him to explain to the Rouse of Commonsjhis points of 
disagreement with Sir Stafford Northeote or Mr. Balfour, or with 
his own previous convictions, than to pursue in earnest the dull task 
of the Central Office administration. Meanwhile, the “ Manchester 
Conservativeand hie friends are left high and dry. They 
thought the <4 bureaucratic control ” of the Conservative leaders was 
to be replaced by the influence of a few meddlesome nobodies from 
the large towns. Lord Randolph was to be their leader; “ me and 
my mates ** were to be his council. With a subservient peerage, 
elastic principles, and a mongrel policy, they saw no reason why the 
Radicals should not be dished, and a certain number of nominal Tories 
entrusted with £5,000 a year to do Mr. Chamberlain’s business. 

It is unfortunate that these beneficent intentions should be baulked; 
still more so that Lord Randolph Churchill should himself be the 
means of frustrating them. In all cases it is the tendency of the 
defeated party to rush into print, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
though an exception to most rules, meets his fellow-creatures in this 
respect on a common ground. By publishing his differences with 
Lord Salisbury, he made their relative position very clear. The 
question between them was, not as to who should formulate the 
principles, but as to who should direct the tactics of the Conservative 
party. Lord Randolph, desiring to make the causo more popular, 
proposed, as a first step, to put more power into the hands of the 
Council over which he presided; but which, as circumstances subse¬ 
quently showed, he could not control in the desired direction. He 
had momentarily mistaken his mission. 

There is an undoubted desire for a change of tactics by Conserva¬ 
tives throughout tho country. But it is not in the direction of 
opposition to Lord Salisbury, or of censure on Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Still less does it demand the diversion to irresponsible hands of tho 
administration of party funds, hitherto committed to the Parliamen¬ 
tary leaders of the party. What Conservatives want is to see a more 
vigorous and particular assertion of Conservative principle on public 
platforms; they want to hear the opinions of the London clubs 
brought into harmony with tho great county centres by speeches, 
lectures, and public meetings; they ask for a decided statement of 
the policy which they are to set up in opposition to tho haphazard 
flounderings of the ministry.' And it is because they see in Lord 
Randolph Churchill the capacity to lead such a movement that they 
support Mm; desiring to adapt to these ends that recklessness of 
consequences which signalises him as the most brilliant political 
gladiator of the day. 

In brief there is a demand for a further development of tho policy 

3 d 2 
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by which the now defunct Fourth Party obtained consideration so 
disproportionate to their numerical strength. They adopted as their 
main principle of action, the notion that *' the duty of an Opposition 
was to oppose the Government.” In the entire demoralisation of 
the Conservative party in 1880, there was ample scope for their 
mission; they were practically the only force in the House of 
Commons which for two sessions intervened to break the Midlothian 
spell. But they differed from the main body of the Conservative 
party, not in their principles, but in the vigour of their action. 
When in 1882 the Fourth Party proposed to consolidate its position 
by initiating legislation, its members could not even agree upon the 
preamble of a Bill, and the redoubtable organisation broke up. What 
is now required of Lord Randolph Churchill by Conservatives is, 
that he should head a party in the country capable of restraining 
the ministerial influence as effectually as he did in the House of 
Commons. In his efforts to do this he will have the sympathy of 
all genuine Tories. But in the fulfilment of this there is no reason 
why he should become the mouthpiece of quacks and empirics who 
are airing a crude and nflvel Toryism in the provincial press. 

It is perhapB natural for pseudo-Tories to* welcome the leader of 
the “ party of action ” as the apostle of a new creed. Certain adven¬ 
turers who have been put forward for large boroughs have lately 
proclaimed themselves as belonging to the new school. They propose 
to pass the Tory party through a “ refining fire,” in order that a new 
democratic body may emerge. Their organization is not to be 
overburdened with principle; on the contrary, it will make use of 
Tory sentiment to develop popular ideas. They will not allow 
Radicals the monopoly of reform in any direction ; they will wait 
their chance and outbid them. .The Franchise, Ireland, and Foreign 
Policy will all be open questions to be treated according to the 
combinations which might he formed on them. This is tho “ Tory 
Democracy ” which Lord Randolph Churchill is asked to lead. In 


some respects ho has already gone into training for tho post. His 
attacks on the Whig landlords of London, his appeals for the 
restitution “ of an exiled Arabi,” and his rapid conversion on the 
extension of the Franchise to Ireland, savour enough of the political 
merry-andrew to satisfy the requirements of the post. Moreover, 
among the qualities which unfit him for ordinary political preferment 
are some which are absolutely priceless to a party whose first prin¬ 
ciple it. is to be unprincipled. Lord Randolph might cultivate self- 
control, seriousness, the avoidance of'exaggeration, the wholesome 
dread of extravagance. The question is, what would be left of him 
if be were to prune himself down in this way ? He cannot lead a 
Conservative party unless be does, but would he be anything at all 
if hu did ? This is doubtless the point of view on which “ Tory 
Democrats ” base their chance of securing him. 
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The means by winch. “ A Manchester Conservative ” proposes to 
accomplish this willhave shown "Lord Randolph the blunders which 
ho mayexpect froth the artaywhioh has elected him- general* “A 
Manchester Conservative “ seizes the , moment when Lord Randolph 
is at loggerheads With Lord Salisbury or the y Ter/ Democracy * * to 
lead the onslaught against the House of Peers. The eheep’s-olothing 
of Tory sentiment is momentarily forgotten. Under tho pretext of 
tendering adyiCe^ this sapient tribune of the people airs, ah irrational 
and inconsistent spite against. the aristocracy at large. He assails tho 
House of Lords for representing “ caste privilege,” and yet reviles 
those members of it who are serving their country at home and 
abroad. He argues that the Peers by their want of concern for the 
masses are driving them into the Liberal camp, and shows in sup¬ 
port of this that the Liberal Government is half manned from the 
Peerage. He pursues the remotest connection of any offices of State 
with the Peerage with a pertinacity worthy of the lady in Nicholas 
NichUhy who had “ danced with the Baronet’s nephew.” He gravely 
dilates upon the appointment to the governorship of Yietoria of “ the 
husband of Lord Clarendon’s niece;” lie Attributes Sir "William 
Harcourt’s success to the fact that the head of his race was a long- 
since defunct Lord Yernon, and presumes that Sir Evelyn Barifig 
should have been excluded from diplomatic preferment, because ho 
happens to be the cousin of Lord Northbrook. As the clitrfUx of 
Manchester logic he cites in support of “ the disproportion in high 
official posts between the representatives of the House df Lords and 
the people at large ” all those who, like Lord Selborne, have beeD 
added to the peerage, from among the people, for their eminent 
public services. If in all this the identity of this “ Tory Democrat ” 
with the most despicable form of Radical were not sufficiently estab¬ 
lished, he here ^tands revealed, for it is characteristic of those who 
thunder agaijdOTthe House of Lords on platforms and in print to 
have a well-thumbed Debrett at home. Indeed, the motive of public 
economy, so freely urged by the Radical when out of offico, is want¬ 
ing, for he objects not to tho existence of superfluous posts, but to 
the class of men who fill them. Mr. Labouchere would like to save 
the country 4110,000 a year by abolishing ornamental posts. A Man¬ 
chester Conservative’s conception of the public advantage is different. 
His scruples as to household appointments being given by a Liberal 
minister to $he Duke of Westminster and Lord Cork would be. satis¬ 
fied if Mr. Chamberlain were Master of the Hofse and Mr. Sohnad- 
horst Master of the Buckhounds. 

After this convincing siyvcy of the undue prominence given to 
Peers socially and politically, we are treated to a few reasons why 
the Upper House should subordinate its views on Reform to those of 
tho Commons. It seems that Peers, as a body, “ have been born into 
an atmosphere of administrative responsibility, and have enjoyed all 
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tho advantages in the way of official education denied to .the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. It would be wonderful if they did not 
make good administrators. 0 But the complaint is, not thdttheae 
Peers aro outvoted, by the residuum, but that the whole workofthe 
House falls into their hands. They are denounced as a close cor¬ 
poration, ready to exclude any young noblemen who desire to render 
themselves useful, from any participation in public business. - In a 
subsequent paragraph, “A Manchester Conservative” exposes his 
ignorance by expatiating on the difficulty experienced hy “the 
managers of the Government to find Peers who can perform die only 
serious and most irksome duties of their body, namely, thatof sitting 
on committees of private Bills.” It is diffioult to argue with allega¬ 
tions so puerile apd contradictory. It is notorious that Lord Gran¬ 
ville never lets an opportunity slip of bringing forward a young 
man; and that Lord Salisbury, like Lord Beaconsfield, has taken, every 
possible step in the same direction. In faot, the reproach hitherto 
brought against the managers in the Lords is of their undue haste to 
attach a young Peer to their party by giving him preferment; and 
the Carlton has often been pictured as a sink, of depravity in this 
particular. Naturally, all Peers are not geniuses; but we have yet 
to be persuaded that a titled mediocrity who holds his tongue is less 
valuable as a legislator than an untitled one who talks nonsense and 
impedes business. Doubtless the imputations on the Private Bill 
management of tho House of Lords are dictated by some private 
grievance. For while “the‘managers of the Government” have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, Lord Bedesdale finds not 
the slightest difficulty in filling up the necessary committees, and in 
the present year actually took nearly one hundred Bills, including 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, off the shoulders of the Commons. 
Add to this that the Lords* committees sit at eleven, instead of at 
twelve, as in the Commons, to the great convenience and economy 
of suitors and witnesses; and this wholly unmerited snarl against 
the business qualities of the Peers appears increasingly ill-timed. If 
“A Manchester Conservative ” were a degree less spiteful and pro¬ 
portionately more earnest; if he had given more time to the study 
of Parliamentary doings and less to the pages of Bebrett, he might 
have avoided landing himself and his friends in the position of 
drawing absurd conclusions from incorrect facts. *' 

From these Criticisms of aristocratic influence we arrive at the 
genuine Manchester Objection to any interference by the Lords with 
the Beform Bill. It appears that they do not represent the people; 
they merely represent themselves. In pj-oof of this we are asked to 
compare the incomes of the Peers with the whole assessment of the 
nation. Why should five hundred Peers with £20,000 annually apiece 
reject Bills passed by six hundred and forty commoners representing 
£800,000 apiece f This is the real bone of contention, and the true 
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measure ofthe indictment against theHouso ofLords It ia not that 
a check. on the Gommonabya bodyof rich men with 
political 'trainingis objectionable* hut that* their existence leaveeno 
scope for the elevation of richer mop without these' quaKflcatienlfi. 
If Mr. Vanderbilt, who is worth £40,000,000, and the other 
half-dozen American millionaires who jointly represent some 
£200,000,090 of capital, could bepressed. into the service, doubtless 
a House of Lords might be run , up to suit the 'views of thosewith. 
whom, the; avti saera famm U the sure test of Virtue; But it is ; her© 
worth recalling to mind the feet, of, which “ A Manchester Con¬ 
servative " appears unaware, that the whole revenues of the country 
are administered by the House of Commons and not by the House 
of Lords. Hot a farthing of expenditure can be incurred in con¬ 
sequence of any vote of the Peers without the consent of the Com¬ 
mons. Last year the Lords resolved that the Militia should be 
recruited up to' its full strength; the difficulty was only one 
of money; but the matter remains in abeyance because the 
Commons have not furnished the supplies. A more recent 
event has. emphasized.the absurd position of fhe two Houses in this 
respect. A return ordered by the House of Lords, if it involves 
expense, must go to the House of Commons for approval. In 
February last, Lord Limerick desired to know what was the status 
of the Irish peasantry whom it was proposed to enfranchise. *It is 
needless to say that Lord Carlingford opposed the introduction of 
any light omthe proposed “ leap in the dark." The returd was to cost 
£500, and the economical Radicals below hotly demurred to such an 
expenditure. But what wero the facts which this return disclosed 
when published in the month of May ? We commend them to “ A 
Manchester Conservative," who evidently knows “Bateman’s Landed 
Gentry ” by heart and gloats over large incomes. The distribution 
of votes and property in Ireland is to bo as follows:—Out of ah electo¬ 
rate of seven hundred thousand, no less than four hundred and sixty 
thousand will inhabit houses of the annual value of £1 and under, or 
a little less, than 4|d. a week. The controlling power in the returii 
of on© hundred members will therefore in every constituency be in 
the hands of paupers, the recipients of public charity in every bad 
year. * The determining influence on every division in the House of 
Commons is, through these members, to be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Parnell. This is the measure which the Peers, on account of 
their pecuniary inferiority t to the Commons; are unhesitatingly to 
accept; these are the means by which that proportion between influ¬ 
ence and Wealth so dear “A Manchester Conservative" is to 
he arrivedat. 

All this, however, we are to endure without questioning, because 
“ the history of the hereditary Chamber is that of an anti-popular 
body. The Crown, on the other hand, has always been popular, and 
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the greatest victories of English liberty have been won by Crown 
and Commons combined against the Peers.” A. grosser travesty of 
the facts has never disgraced the pages of the lowest print' in the 
Radical Sunday Press. What are the commonly quoted charters of 
English Liberty ? And on what occasions has the Peerage been 
pitted against the Crown? Who were the authors of Magna 
Oharta ? Who forwarded the Petition of Right, and carried the 
Bill of Rights? In not one of these instances was the Peerage 
arrayed against the Crown and Commons; not one of these 
triumphs over despotism could have been gained but for the exer¬ 
tions of those who are now reviled as the “ living embodiments of 
privilege.” Even the groat Reform Bill of 1832 was directed at 
least as much against the Crown, which for a century past had supplied 
money to buy corrupt boroughs, as it was «to emancipate tho Com¬ 
mons from tho influence of great nobles. Add to this that the Peerage 
has recently been heavily recruited from men who have not hitherto 
enjoyed “ caste privilege,” and the history of the hereditary Chamber 
becomes a less factor in the argument than its present composition. 
But this consideratiorf does not exonerate its detractors from the 
duty of compassing historical facts which every school-boy has at his 
cofnmand. For the anonymous invective of a self-constituted adviser 
may be rendered futile by prejudice, even when backed by ignorance. 

Radicals cannot, of course, be expected to eulogise moderation in 
the use of powers which they consider should never have been 
intrusted to*a body of Peers. But on the same principle it would 
be necessary to withhold the credit due to the Queen because she does 
not attompt to rule as George III. ruled. If the connection between 
the Lords and the people had grown more remote instead of closer, 
the Upper‘House might haveinemrred tho danger which the Crown 
lias avoided. But, on the contrary, the Peers have followed the lead 
of the Sovereign. Within the last few years they have consigned 
to their legal members their powers of appeal; they have foregone 
the right of voting by proxy, and so of deciding discussions without 
hearing them; they have also initiated many thoroughly popular 
measures. It is the House of Lords who now make all great ques¬ 
tions of Social Reform tho matter of primary concern. The report 
of their Select Committee on Intemperance, to which we owe the only 
practical suggestions as to dealing with a great national difficulty, has 
grown old while the strife of parties in the Lower House excludes 
any opportunity of settling the question. The Peers have lately taken 
the Artisans 11 Dwellings of the great towns under their special care, 
and have not been deterred by Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to work the 
question on party grounds to the detriment of landlords. At this 
moment they are endeavouring to diminish by Bill a moral evil, to 
which not five minutes’ attention would have been otherwise given 
in Ihe House of Commons. Nor among measures of more political 
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character, must Lord Cairns' Settled Land Bill and Entail Bill of 
1882, h© forgotten, by which a long standing Radical grievance was 
remedied, and large estates* have been brought into the market, and 
which passed the House of Commons with hardly a dissentient voice. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that these efforts represent merely 
the activity of the Peers during a Parliament in which the Ministry 
of the day has done its best to increase the lethargy which makes 
the House of Lords the grave of so many political reputations. 

"We may therefore contemplate .without uneasiness the query, 
whether dictated by ignorance or Insolence, “What measures of 
national usefulness have the Peers as a legislative body laboured to 
advance ? What sympathy have they ever displayed with any other 
forces or principles of our national life, than those which are bound 
up in their own welfare 1 ” But if further vindication be needed, it 
will be forthcoming to all those who are not blinded by party spirit, 
in the knowledge that statesmanship is not entirely dependent on 
legislative activity. It is the misfortune of many statesmen, that 
historians so often judge thorn by the measures they have passed arid 
not at all by the evils, they have averted. W*e have an exemplifica¬ 
tion now before us. Egypt and the Reform Bill must be sot against 
each other. The Liberal party must continue to countenance ’ a 
mistaken policy in the one, lest they cause destruction to the other. 
On this point we arc fortified by Mr. Labouchere’s opinion.’ He 
writes in the Pall Mall Gazette, March 19, 1884, with his usual frank¬ 
ness. “ The Franchise Bill is being used as a species’of bogey to 
frighten the Radicals into condoning those aggrandisements of 
empire, and those schemes of foreign meddling, which Mr. Gladstone 
so eloquently denounced in the Midlothian speeches.” This is tho 
sum of the whole matter, and none* the less it is the point at which 
a so-called Tory urges the Upper House to enter into the base contest 
of bartering away the national interest for personal gain. 

It is obvious that those who have a keen eye to the main chance, 
and can discard principle, have a motive in studying “ the popular 
will.” ,F° r there can be but little doubt that the qualities which 
have hitherto endeared a member to his constituents are undergoing 
change. The ordinary representative who attends the House regu¬ 
larly, keeps a watchful eye on expenditure and administration, and 
has gained the ear of the House upon his own subjects, is easily 
outrun in public estimation by a more* dashing politician. Every 
constituency now likes to hear its member talked about. His friends 
feel that he is doing something of which capital may be made at party 
meetings; his opponents fepl that they have given place to a man 
of action. A rattling speech, however violent in invective, counts 
for more with the public than any amount of honest work, and if his 
language Occasionally exceeds the limits of parliamentary decorum 
interest in the speaker is greatly increased. The prevalence of this 
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feeling has been, very apparent in the present Parliament. Most of 
tho ablest men on the Liberal side, except those of official rank, 
kavo been driven to the wall by their noisier and more puafiihg com¬ 
rades. Quiet and moderate politicians desirous of doing good service 
to their party have sunk proportionately in the popular esteem^ 
Brilliant and startling measures become more and more the order of 
the day. The appetite for organic change is whetted by constant 
change of pabulum and corresponding desertion of principle. In 
these circumstances thero is a great opening for new parties and an 
increasing likelihood of division in existing parties. The more able 
men there are on the Conservative side, the keener will be the race 
to reinforce a parliamentary reputation by external support. But 
hitherto no dissension has arisen between Conservatives which can 
compare with the division between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Hartington in the last Parliament. If Lord Randolph Churchill had 
established a barrier of principle between himself and Lord Salis¬ 
bury, then indeed the country might hesitate to trust a divided 
party. But Conservatives are not prepared to adopt a creed which 
would make Toryism tho synonym for everything whieh is false, and 
the resuscitation of “Tory Democracy” must depend on the willing¬ 
ness of a sufficient number of Tories to join in the race towards 
destruction. It is not to be sustained by individual declamation 
against particular institutions* or by tho timely abandonment of 
principles in order to secure votes. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
no fool ; he'has a motive in all that he does. When he voted for 
oxtending the Franchise to Ireland in May*, having convincingly 
shown it to be the greatest impendent national evil in the previous 
December, he might have been well aware that every Irish vote 
which he *might gain in Birmingham would shako the confidence 
in him of one thousand Conservatives in the country. But as he 
is not concerned to establish a creed he may hope to outlive the 
effects of this little taoticol necessity. Such impulses, though very 
natural id the present distribution of power, are not those which 
conduce to the secure government which the nation in the tnain 
desires. The insular position of England, which makes many 
political follies* that might ruin a continental country, compara¬ 
tively harmless, cannot preserve her vast Empire from consequences 
which will. Immediately follow on the lapse of political wisdom. 
Some future Ministry will endeavour to rescind the home policy, as 
the present Ministry has attempted to reverse the foreign policy, of 
its predecessors, and the sole barrier which will intervene against 
mob rule is the. existence of some forep which,.on the platform of 
principle, can guard the nation against its own impulses. Of such 
qualifications there are no evidences at present in the Tory Demo¬ 
cracy. 


W. St. John Brodrick. 



DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP DIARIES AND DIARISTS TOUCHING THE HEROINE. 

t 

Among the Dianes beginning with the second quarter of our century, 
there is frequent mention of a lady then ‘becoming famous for her 
beauty and her wit: ‘an unusual combination/ in the deliberate 
syllables of one of the writers, who is, howevef, not disposed to 
personal irony when speaking of her. It is otherwise in his caso: 
and a general fling at tho sox we may deem pardonable, for doing os 
little harm to womankind as the stone of an urchin cast upon the 
bosom of mother Earth; though men must look some day to have it 
returned to them, which is a certainty;—and indeed full surely will 
our idlerhanded youngster too, in his riper Season, be heard com¬ 
plaining of a strange assault of wanton missiles, coming on him he 
knows not whonce ; for we ore all of \is distinctly marked to get back 

what we give, even from the thing named inanimate nature. 

A witty woman is a treasure; a witty beauty is a power. Has 
fcho actual beauty, actual wit ?—not simply a tidal material beauty 
that passes current any pretty flippanoy or staggering pretentious¬ 
ness ? Grant the combination, she will appear a veritable queen of 
her period, fit for homage; at least meriting a disposition to believe 
tho best of her, in the teeth of foul rumour; because the well of true 
wit is truth itself, the gathering of the precious drops of right reason, 
wisdom’s lightning; and no soul possessing and dispensing it can 
justly he a target for the world, how,ever well-armed tho world 
confronting her. Our temporary world* that Old Credulity and 
stone-hurling urchin in one, supposes it possible for a woman to be 
mentally active up to the point of spiritual clarity and also fleshly 
vile; a guide to life and a biter at the fruits of death; both open 
mind and hypocrite. It has not yet been taught to appreciate a 
quality certifying to sound citizenship as authoritatively as acres of 
laud in fee simple, or coffers of bonds, shares and stocks, and a more 
imperishable guarantee. 

Henry Wilmers, in his Diary, is not content to quote the beautiful 
Mrs. Warwick, he attempts a portrait. Mrs/Warwick is ‘quite 
Grecian/ She might ‘ pose,, for a statue/ He presents her in car¬ 
penter’s lines, with a dab of school-box colours, effective to those 
whom the Keepsake fashion can stir. She has a straight nose, red 
lips, raven hair, black eyes, rich complexion, a remarkably fine bust. 
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and she walks well, and has an agreeable voice; likewise ‘ delicate 
extremities.’ The writer was created for popularity, had'jhe chosen 
to bring his art into our literary market. 

Perry Wilkinson is not so elaborate: he describes her 1 " in his 
‘ Recollections ’ as a splendid brune, eclipsing all the blondes coming 
near her : and ‘ what is more, the beautiful creature can talk/ He 
wondered, for she was young, new to society. Subsequently he is 
rather ashamed of his wonderment, and accounts for it by * not 
having known she was Irish/ She ‘ turns out to be Dan Morion’s 
daughter/ 

Her sounding of the letter R a trifle scrupulously is noticed by 
Lady Pennon: ‘and last, not least, the lovely Mrs. Warwick, 
twenty minutes behind the dinner-hour, r-r-reatty fearing she was 
late.’ After alluding to tho soft influence of her beauty and ingenu¬ 
ousness on the vexed hostess, the kindly old marchioness adds, that 
it was no wonder she was late, ‘ for just before starting from home 
she had broken loose from her husband for good, and she entered 
the room absolutely houseless I ’ She was not the less ‘ astonishingly 
brilliant/ Her observations were often ‘ so unexpectedly droll I 
laughed till I cried/ Lady Pennon became in consequence one of 
tKe staunch supporters of Mrs. Warwick. 

We have it from Perry Wilkinson that tho union of tho divergent 
couple was likened to another union always in a Court of Law. 
There was a distinction; most analogies will furnish ono ; and here 
wo see England and Ireland changing their parts, until later, after 
the breach, when the Englishman and Irishwoman resumed a certain 
resemblance to the yoked islands. 

Henry Wilmers, I have said, deals exclusively with the wit and 
chprm of the woman. He treats the scandal as we might do in like 
manner if her story had not to be told. But these are not reporting 
columns; very little of it shall trouble them. 

He is too copious in recording the lady’s utterances. She herself, 
quoting an obscure maxim-monger, says of these lapidary sentences, 
that they have merely ‘ the value of chalk-eggs, which lure the 
thinker to sit/ and tempt the vacuous to strain for the like, one 
might add; besides flattering the world to imagine itself richer than 
it is in eggs that are golden. Henry Wilmers notes a multitude of 
them. ‘The talk fell upon our being creatures of HaUt r and how 
far it was good / she said, ‘ It is there that we see ourselves 
orutched between love grown old and,, indifference aging to love.’ 
Critic ears not present at the conversation catch an echo of maxims 
and aphorisms over-channel, notwithstanding a feminine thrill in 
the irony of ‘ aging to love/ Tho quotation ranks rather among 
the testimonies to her charm. 

She is fresher when speaking of the war of the sexes. For ono 
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sentence out of many, though we find it to be but the olevcr literary 
clothing o£ a common accusation:— 

‘Men *qay have rounded Seraglio Point: they have Hot, yet doubled 
Gape TwV 

It is war, and on the male*side, Ottoman war: her experience 
reduced her to think so positively. Her main pergonal experience 
was of the social class which is primitively venatorial still, canine 
under its polish. 

She held a brief for her beloved Ireland. She closes a discussion 
upon Irish agitation by saying rather neatly : ‘ You have taught them 
U is English as well as common human nature to feel an interest in the 
dog that has bitten you* 

The dog periodically puts on madness to win attention; we gather 
then that England, in an angry tremour, tries him with water-gruel 
to prove him sane. 

Her saying that ‘ A woman in the pillory restores the original 
bark of brotherhood to mankind/ is no more than a cry of personal 
anguish. She has golden apples in her apron. She says of Life: 

‘ When I fail to cherish it in every fibre the fires within are leaning / 
and that drives like rain to the roots. She says of the world, 
generously, if with tapering idea : ‘From the point of vision of the 
angels, this ugly monster, only half out of slime, must appear pur 
one constant hero.’ 

It can be read maliciously, but abstain. 

She says of Romance: ‘ The young who avoid that region escape 
the title of Fool at the cost of a celestial crown.’ Of Pofetry : ‘ Those 
that have souls meet their fellows there.’ 

Touches inward are not absent: * To have the sense of the eternal 
in life is a short flight for the soul. To have had it, is the soul’s 
vitality/ 

You are entreated to repress alarm. She was by preference light- 
handed ; and her saying of Oratory, that ‘ It is always the more 
impressive for the spice of temper which renders it untrustworthy/ 
is light enough. 

On Politics, she is rhetorical and swings: she wrote to spur a 
junior, politician: ‘It is the first business of men, the school to 
mediocrity, to the covetously ambitious a sty,' to the dullard his 
amphitheatre, arms of Titans to the desperately enterprising, Olympus 
to the genius/ 

The instances of her drollery are rather hinted by the Diarists for 
the benefit of those who had met her and could inhale the atmosphere 
at a word. 

Diarists of amusing passages are under an obligation to paint us 
a realistic revival of the time, or we miss the. relish. The odour of 
the roast, and more, a slice of it is required, unless the humorous 
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thing bo prelernaturally spirited to walk the earth as one immortal 
among a number less numerous than the mythio Gods. .He gives 
good dinners/' a candid old critic said, when asked* how it was that 
he could praise a certain poet. In an island of chills and fogs, 
cmlum crebris imbribus ae nebulis faedum, the comic and other per¬ 
ceptions are dependent on tho stirring of the gastric juices., And 
such a revival by any of us would bo impolitic, were it a possible 
attempt. 


CHAPTER II. 

AN IRISH BALL. 

- 

\ 

In the Assembly Rooms of the capital city of the Sister Island there 
was a public ball, to celebrate the return to Erin of a British hero 
of Irish blood, after his victorious Indian campaign; a mighty 
struggle splendidly onded; and truly could it be said that all Erin 
danced- to meet him; but this was the pick of the dancing, past 
dispute the pick of the supping. Outside those halls tho supping 
was dono in Lazarus fashion, mainly through an excessive straining 
of the organs of hearing and vision, which imparted the readiness 
foij more, declared by physicians to be the state inducing to sound 
digestion. Some one spied the figure of the hero at the window 
and Was fed; some only to hear the tale chewed the cud of it; some 
told of having seen him mount the steps; and sure it was that at an 
hour of the night, no matter when, and never mind a drop or two of 
cloud, he would come down them again, and have an Irish oheer to 
freshen his pillow. For 'tis Ireland gives England her soldiers, her 
generals too. Farther away, over field and bogland, the whiskies 
did their excellent ancient serviee of watering the dry and drying 
the damp, to the toast of “ Lord Larrian, God bless him ! he’s an 
honour to the old country 1 ” and a bit of a sigh to follow, hints of a 
story, and loud laughter, a drink, a deeper sigh, settling into con* 
versation upon the bravo Lord Larrian's deeds, and an Irish regi¬ 
ment he favoured—had no taste for the enemy without the backing 
of his ’boys.’ Not he. Why, he'd never march to battle and they 
not handy; because when he struck ho struck hard, he said.; And 
he has a wound on the right hip and two fingers off his left hand; 
has bled for England, to show her what Irishmen ard whelt'they’re 
well treated. * ' : 

The fine old Warrior standing at tho upper end of the long saloon, 
ball, straight, greyrhaired, martial in his aspect and decorations, was 
worthy to be the flag-pole for enthusiasm. His large grey eyes 
lightened from time to time as he ranged them over the floating 
couples, and dropped a word of inquiry to his aide, Captain Sir 
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Lukin Dunstane, a good model of a cavalry officer, though some¬ 
what a giant, equally happy with his chief in passing the troops of 
animated, |adie» under review. He named as many as were knpwh 
to him.* Reviewing women exquisitely attired for inspection, all 
variously and charmingly smiling* is a relief after the monotonous 
regiments of men. .. Ireland Lad done her heat to present the herp of 
her blood , an ugreeablecfeunge; and he too expressed , a patriotic 
satisfaction on hearing that tno faces most admired hy him Were of 
the native isle. He looked’ upon one that came whirling up to him 
on a young officer's arm, and swept off into the crowd of tops, for a 
considerable while before he put his customary question. She was 
returning on the spin when he said, 

“ Who is she P ” 

Sir Lukin did not know. ‘"She’s a new bird ; she nodded to my 
wife'; I’ll ask.” 

He manoeuvred a few steps cleverly to whore his wife reposed. 
The information he gathered for tho behoof of his chief was, that 
the handsome creature answered to the name of Miss Merion; Irish; 
aged somewhere between eighteen and nineteen; a dear friend of 
his wife’s, and he ought to have remembered her; but she was a 
child when ho saw her last. 

“ D* „ Merion died*, I remember, about the day of my sailing for 
India,” said the General. “ She may be his daughter.” 

The bright cynosure rounded up to him in the web of the Waltz, 
with her dark eyes for Lady Dunstane, and vanished again among 
the twisting columns. * 

He made his way, handsomely bumped by an apologetic pair, to 
Jjady Dunstane, beside whom a seat was vacated for him; and he 
trusted she had not over-fatigued herself. 

“ Confess,” she replied; “ you jure perishing to knowonoro than 
Lukin has been able to tell you. Let me hear that you admire her: 
it pleases me; and you shall hear what will please you as much, I 
promise you, General.”- * 

“ I do. Who, wouldn’t ? ” said he frankly. 

“ She crossed the Channel expressly to dance here to-night at the 
public ball in honour pf you.” 

“ Where she appears, the first person falls to second rank, and 
accepts it humbly.” 

“ That isgrandly spoken.” 

“ She makes everything in the room dust round a blazing jewel.” 

“ She makes a poet of a soldier. Well, that you may understand 
how pleased I am, she is my deareat.friend, though she is younger 
than I# a? may he seen; she is the only friend I have. I nursed her 
when she wsis an infant, my father and Mr. Dan Merion were chums. 
Wo were parted by my marriage and the voyage to India. We 
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have not yet exchanged a syllable : she was snapped tip, of coarse, 
the moment sho entered the room. I knew she would .be a taking 
girl : how lovely, I did not guess. You arc right, she extinguishes 
the others. She used to be the sprightliest of living creatures, ind 
to judge by her letters, that has not faded. She’s in the market, 
General.” 

Lord Larrian nodded to everything he heard, concluding with a 
mock ^doleful shake of tho head. " My poorest subaltern \ ” he 
sighed, in the theatrical hut cordially melancholy style of green age 
viewing Oytherea’s market. 

Hia poorest subaltern was richer than he in the wherewithal to bid 
for such prizes. 

“ What is her name in addition to Merion ? ” 

“ Diana Antonia Merion. Tony to me, Diana to the world ,* 7 

“ She lives over there P ” 

“ In England, or anywhere; wherever she is taken in. She will 
live, J hope, chiefly with me.” 

“ And honest Irish P ” 

“ Oh, she's Irish.” 

14 Ah ! ” the General was Irish to the heels that night. 

Before further could be said, tho fair object'of the dialogue came 
darting on a trip of little runs, both hands*out, all hor face one 
tender sparkle of a smile; and her cry proved the quality of her 
bloodr: “ Emmy! Emmy! my heart! ” 

“ My dear Tony! I should not have come but for the hope of 
seeing you here.” 

Lord Larrian rose and received a hurried acknowledgment of his 
courtesy from the usurper of his place. , 

“Emmy 1 we might kiss and hug; we’*e in Ireland. I burn to! 
But you're not still ill, dearP 43ay no! That Indian fever must 
have gone. You do look a dash pale, my own ; you’re tired." 

“ One dance has tired me. Why were you so late ? ” 

“ To give tho others a chance ? To produce a greater impression 
by suspense P No and no. I wrote you I was with tho Pettigrews. 
We caught the coach, we caught the boat, wo wore only two hours 
late>fbr the Ball ; so we did wonders. And good Mrs. Pettigrew is 
pinning somewhere to complete her adornment. I was in the crush, i 
spying for Emmy, when Mr. Mayor informed me it wa^the duty of 
every Irishwoman, to dance her toes off, if she’d be known for what 
she is. And twirl! a man had me by the waist, and I dying to find 
you.” 

“ Who was the man ? ” 

“Not to save these limbs from the flighted stake could I tell 
you 1 

‘ You are to perform a ceremonious bow to Lord Larrian.” 
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u Chatter first! a little I ” 

plea ’|p r chatter was disregarded. It was visible that the hero 
of |he fight hung listening and & expectation. Me and the Be«futy 
we^itamed to" one another, abd. they chatted through a quadrille. 
Sir Lukin introduced a fellow Harrovian of old days, Mr. Thomas 
Bedworth, to his wife. 

“ Our weft^pr+prophet, meteorologist,” he remarked, to set them 
going f ^ yqu/iememhef, India, my pointing to you, his name in a 
now^ap^ietter out* the subject. He was generally safe for the 
cricketing days,” •* 

Lady Dunstane kindly appeared to call it to mind, and she led 
upon the theme, queried at times by an abrupt “ Eh P ” and ” I beg 
pardon,” for manifestly Ms gaze and one of his ears, if not the pair, 
were given to the young lady discoursing with Lord Larrian. Beauty 
is rare; luckily is it rare, or, judging from its effect on men, and the 
very stoutest of them, our world would be internally a more dis¬ 
tracted planet than we see, to the perversion of business, courtesy, 
rights of property, and tbo rest. She perceived an incipient victim, 
of tho hundreds anticipated, and she tery tolerantly talked on: 
“ The weather and women have some resemblance, they say. Is it 
true that he who reads the one can read the other ? ” 

Lord Larrian here burst into a bravo old laugh, exclaiming, “ Ob! 
good! ” * 

Mr. Bedworth knitted his thick brows. “ I beg pardon P Ah ! 
women \ Weather and women ? No; the one point more variable 
in women makes all the difference.” 

“ Can you tell me what the General laughed at P ” 

* The honest Englishman entorod the trap with promptitude. “ She 
said:—who is she, may I ask you ? ” 

Lady Dunstane mentioned her name. 

Daughter of the famous Dan Merion P The young lady merited 
examination for her father’s sake. But when reminded of her 
laughter-moving speech, Mr. Bedworth bungled it; he owned he 
spoilt it, and Canmdly stated Ms inability to see the fun. “She 
said, St George’s Channel in a gale aught to be called St Patrick’s 
— something—'I missed some point. That quadrille*tune, the 
Pastourelle, or something . . 

“ She bad experience of the Channel last night,” Lady Dunstane 
pursued* and they both, while in seeming converse, caught snatches 
from their neighbours, during a pause of the dance. 

The sparkling Diana said to Lord Larrian, “ You really decline to 
make my of US proud women by dancing to-night ? ” 

The General answered: “ I might do it on two stilts; I can’t on 
one.” He touched Ms veteran leg. 

“ But surely,” said she, “ there’s always an inspiration coming 
VOL. xxxv. N.S. 3 E 
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to it from its partner in motion, ; if . One of 




>> r • '*V>\ s \ * "V 4 eVjcK' ^ 


step. /, ;•• r ;<»• 

He signified,A .woeful- ... 

dark things to gray hairs 1” ./ .”• ^ [<"). 

fjhe rqjoined s *“ If. we were .over 
metbejtfgni* of. Haying dark’ things, I should, 
boing^tteght obscure.” " ■■. . : • •••1 '' ’ ” 

A It?s because you flash too brightly for thet%” .,, , „ ^, 

■.. '■■’** Y ; .i&ihkdt:.i» rsther -.the 

received a stone when it expected.,cjtody.”^/;-''' 

Again the General laughed; he looked pleased anflvwayinod. 
“Yes, that’s their way, that’s their way I” and he repeated the 
words;to himself, diminishing their importabce AS Jtpthem 
on hie memory, but so heartily admiring the Ipvely sptokei^^iut Jie 
considered her wit an honour to the;old- 
Irish prevailed up to boiling-point. • -<• 

Lady Dunstane, not less gratified, glanced up at Mr, Redworth, 
t whose brows bore the knot of perplexity over a strong, sts^®- : P e » 

tly ^whether 

* 1 *V . 1 , 


too. stamped the words oh his memory, to see sui 
they had a vestige of meaning. Terrifically precocious, he. thought 
lfer., Lady Dunstane, in, her quick sympathy with her friend,, read 
the adverse mind in his face. And her reading of tho mind was 
right, wrong altogether her deduction of the corresponding,sentiment. 

Music was resumed to confuse the hearing of the eavesdroppers- 

They beheld; a quaint spectacle; a gentleman, pbyioiisly an 
JSnglishPJCifit .approached, with the ,eyident ; intention ■ of; ^r^inding 
the Bedutyof the night of her 

her, as.it were, in the lion’s jaws. He advanced,a,fo,^ withdrew ft, 
advanced# withdrew •; eager for, hJs priso, pot over enterprising! in 
awe of thq.illustrious General she entertoluedr^inoeWnhly quite 
unaware of, the pretender’s presence j whereupon, g yome^asihf^d: 
“ Oh t if it: was minuetting you meant before the lady^I^dbver 
have d^pdtedyour light.to perform, sir.” Fof'jt 
;Wi^-l^bjlahuuutc in the. field, an Irishman .and 
having ia:hveher;^to^/' t, ‘ J1 





^^^^^sConBcious- of awkwardntoAOhd^n't,, w ^ P , v ,. 
extricattonS/Se began to blink.horrib^^ndervt^^^^^^is 
rivat./, Thejllleo^ral observed hup,shut 
minute, a fiydr ghat. The, face of the brilliant 
devoted to him she, amused. (< ?>•/* ‘ 

Lady Dunstane had the faint lines of a deC<uouH;ilni^^]^ hp 3 > 
a« she said : “ How odd it is that our men showtosubh disadvantage 
in a Ball-room. I have seen them in danger, and there they shine 



n«^efc||dryjardy»;‘ to'',the ; ftuS Mr.’SBfli^a 

SmitS-l^riiJr founded hi^profejpliB%fcli|im on he* Irish deScedi and 
dftI;W^-^daihtattco'’. ^emfpeni d«duU0t ffa^ef-^w^e Of jfw 

ej^i^diiiitidg stats ^ r '/;;?■■ - 1 

d4dy jWsfcane sympathised with, "Wt& h* 8 n^intr^ing his 

claim hdtea the youn^ kdyetoadin humorous 


“ There will bo dancing enough after,supper,” she said/ * 

“ If J could-score one dance with her, Fd go home? supperless and 
feasted/? Said he. “ And that’s notsaying much among the hordes 
of hungty troopers tip-toe fo* the Signal to the buffeh See, my lady, 
; aS' : yo; ; ostlI;' hiid'’|'v,there*'-he^iS’; ^ofhing:'hfo;' gamut 
capo. Oh! but ife a Sheep trying to be wolf ; 
he’SahefeE»'*-Oved andhe , s wolf'fahued. nathetio and laroenouS f Oh. 


• breaching 

: tO'?X^a-, ; Meindn : v’h^ h t imo, on his 
'- h»^^%»Uection 


y:rrecoiiection 
re,V “ As if all 
!^!||r:'Suliivan 


rPytWVv** *., as 


fNd his 

f.SI mL^ S wtt jrj^| bo&stod of 


fof^^^^P^^ifiilp^^hono^d^^f^^lhe^hidiN^duai blackened 




aim« 


was Ojjmdwsd ■' in the individual.' •' But 
hiS;'f||^^||^.: < h^nem7as'vehehienl > ';and would' have extended 


> Ss,were of the antecedent* oehthry, 

iOi^o^^efahle;' ; <■' ^ \ : -j •' : ‘ ■■* ■ 

Diana turned from her pursuer with a comic woeful lifting of the 
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brows at ber friend. Lady Dunstane motioned her fan, and Dh»na 
came, bending head, 

“ Are yon bound in honour ? ** 

“I don’t think I am. And X do want to go on talking,with the 
General. He is so delightful and modest—my drefcm*of tf'Wa 
soldier I-**4eIBng me of his last big battle, bit by bit, to my fishing.” 

“ Put off the man for a square dance down the list, had take out 
Mr. BedwOrth—Miss Diana Morion, Mr. Redwarthi—he willbring 
you batik to' the General, who must not totally absorb you*bthe 
will forfeit Hs popularity.” * > - <. 1 

Diana instantly struck a treaty with the pertinacious advocate of 
his claims, to whom, on his relinquishing her, Mr. Sullivan Smith 
remarked; “ Oh l sir, the law of it, where a lady f s concerned! 
You’re one for evictions, I should guess, and the anti-human process. 
It’s that letter of the law that stands between you and mo and mine 
and yours. But you’ve got your congee, and my blessing bn ye t ” 
“It was a positive engagement/’ said the enemy. 

, Mr. Sullivan Smith derided him. “And a pretty partner 
you’ve pickled for yourstilf when she keeps her positive engage¬ 
ment ! ” 

•Lady Dunstane expressed hor opinion that her couple danced 
excellently together. 

“ It’d be a bitter thing to See, if the fellow couldn’t dance, after 
leading her out!" sighed Mr. Sullivan Smith. “I heard of her 
over there. <They call her the Black Pearl, and the Irish Lily— 
because she's dark. ‘They rack their poor brains to get the laugh 
of us." 

“ And 1 listen to you," said Lady Dufistane, 

“ Ah! if all England, half, a .quarter, the smallest/ piece of the 
land were like you, my lady, I’d be loyal to tho finger-nails. Now, 
is she engaged P—when I get a word with her P" 

“ She is nineteen, or nearly, and she ought to have five good 
years of freedom, I think." i ,* 

“ And five good years of serfdom Pd serve to win her P' % * 

Dp hp sprang. Diana was on Mr. RedworiVs am. “ No refresh¬ 
ments," she S#i; and “this is my refreshment," tuking the <s^titof 
Mr. Sullivan "Smith, who ejaculated, . ^ ' 4 * 

“ I must go and have that gentleman’s name," dL* wanted a’foe. 

“ You know you are ready to coquette with the General at any 
moment, Tony/' said her friend. ; f { } t* T , 

“ Yes, with the General V f i ‘ 

“ He is a noble old man.” , 1 > 

“ Superb. And don’t say 1 old man.* With his untibrtiiand his 
height and his grey head, he is like a glorious October day just 
before the brown leaves fall.” 
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vavv«nii«^H|i v *•' t • • w «i * » ' ' {"* 1 iC * 4 , * *' ‘ , • ,' * ,» j /i ,;» v , 

^3$^ house, you ki^^ls teike. v^Ad-ik'# «U, I%eveL ten, acres 
and the Bouse, furnished; and let for less thari two hundred, a year. 
OB I> : Bov ‘I long to ev|ot the tenants’! Sheyean't have; jny feeling 
for the place where! yr« 8 Bora. The^*tepeople of^lerably^ood 
connections, middling wealthy, I suppose, of the name of Warwick, 
and, as far as t can understand, they, stick there .to, be near the 
Sussex. Downs, for a nephew, who likes; to ride on theav I’ve.it half 
engagement, barely legible, to visit them on an indefinite day, and 
can't bear the idea of strangers masters in the old house. : I must bo 
driven there for shelter, for a Jroof, some month, *And I could 
makea pilgrimage in rain or snow just to dote on - the outside of it. 
That's yoiir Tony.” ■' ’ ' 4 . *'•; . ! - * . , 

^She’smy darling/’ - * - v . ., /.,. 

• ■, 1. ysjir voice or mine, tnadrei itfa pno 

soul;,: * Ife;;tore\|iim'’giving;,,up the ghosfc when , I .cease to ho one 
so^^with^yh^'d^ir ;abd r dearest) h Bio secret^ never ,a shadow of 

ant not fit to live, bad 

yi»u:VjBre-• inF’v • *A> ,. #i. % 


yen! another, 


: deeds in 
■; ^ en are 

.tone .had a Struggle 

such pride fnVh^ing^always myself I” 
T$j$ staring Serai-circle8 f had formed, one to front the Hero, the 
^BOso; half moons, imperceptibly dissolved to 
replenish, aid Became a fixed obstruction. 

“ Yes, they look,” Diana made answer to Lady Duustane’s com- 
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ment on the eurious impertinence. 'She was getting used itijfywwjfk 
W friend had a gratification in seeing how little this 
pci feet naturalness; ' „ ’ v 1 r > M 

“ You are often in the world—^dinners, dances ?*? ale 
“ People are kind.** 

“ Any proposals?” 

“ Kibbles.” 

“ Quite ieart^ftee?” 

“Absolutely.*’ * t , r ^. 

Biatih’# Unshadowed bright face defied all menace of an debate.., ,f 
The block of sturdy gazers began to melt. - The General had/die 1 
persod his group of satellites by a movement with th# Mayoress on 
his arm, construed as the signal for procession to the supper £ &thl& ‘ 


Chapter III. 

♦ 


'ran INTERIOR op MB. RE J) WORTH AND TUB EXTERIOR Op 

« t HR* eUIl.IVAN SMITH. 

^ * * 

“ It may be as Well to fake Mr. Redworth’s arm'; you will escape the 
crujsh for you,” said Lady Bunstane to Diana, “I don’t sup. Yes I 
go ! You must eat, and he is handiest to conduct you.” 

Biana thought of her chaperone and the lateness of the hour. 
She murmured, to soften her conscience, “ Poor Mrs. Pettigrew I ” 

And once.moro Mr. Redworth, outwardly imperturbable, Was in 
the maelstrom of a happiness resembling tempest. He talked; and 
knew ndt what he Uttered. To give fbii matchless girl the* best to 
eat and drink was his business, and ho performed it. Oddly, for 
a man who had no loaded design, marshalling the troops in his 
aotive and capacious cranium, he tell upon Calculations of his income, 
present and prospective, while she sat at -the table, and hetsfood 
behind her. Others were wrangling for places, chairs* pla^ghtstes, 
game*pie, champagne: she had them; the lady under hid charge 
to R certainty would have them; so far good; and hc^hfitb’&eVien 


hundred pounds per annum—wen,hundred and fifty, in » fi^urable 
aspect,,i^ilfjtiiretch. • • • *' ** k 'Wf^vV ^ 

“ Yes^thp ‘pleasantest thing to me after working aH flay lseun 
opera of $&}$%*’ he said, in fuR accord with her t$ete, a^d^edto 
for tenor, oe^dnly." s 

—A fair enough sum for a bachelor; four huUdred^^senal 
income, and a prospect of higher dividends to iporp^'ft^ ?three 
hundred odd ftfltiU ’his office, and no immediate - pjMsyfete of .an 
inorease there; no one died there, do jelderly;ifitfttfe^r A tho 
advancement of his juniors could be persuaded to die j they were too 
tough to think of lotiring Say, seven, hundred and fifty .,. . eight 




'Ottl 4 


oCuOciety gives/’ . * „ , 

- ’ $^&rfckble fta^ug^' Jor a" mail in 
chambers,' TA dreamtof entering aa a, householder on that sum, in 
these dftya, ( 'would he stark, aqnsenaej and a man two removes from 
a baronetcy' has no right to set his reckoning on deaths:~—if he does, 
he beConiek assort of meditative assassin. But what were the* Fates 
about whet they planted a man of the ability of Tom Redworth in 
o Government office! Clearly they intended him to remain a 
bachelor for life. And they sent him over to Ireland on inspection 
duty for a month to have sight of an Irish Beauty. . . . 

“ Think war the finest subject for poets g ” Jie exclaimed. “ Flatly 
no: I don’t think it! I think exaotly the revexse. It brings out 
the nobleat traits in human character P T won’t own that even. . It 
brings out some: but under excitement, when you have not always 
the real man.—Fray don't sneer at domestic life. Well, there was a 
suspicion of disdain,—Yos, I can respect the hero, military or 
civil j with this distinction, that the military hero aims at personal 
reward-—*” 

“ S© braves wounds and death,” interposed Diana. 
lt "Whereas the civilian-hero—” 

“ Pardon me, let me deny that the soldier-hero aims at a personal 
reward/ 4 she again interposed. * * 

"He gets it,” * t 

* If he 14 not beaten.” 

"’.And j&enhn fs no longer a hero.” 

"Heinto me.” 


Bhe bed a womah’s.inveterate admiration of the profession of arm*. 
Hr. R^Worth*en4eavoured: to render practicable an opening in her 
mind to reason. He admitted the grandeur of the poetry of Homer 
We are •, a ’few centuries in advance of Honker. We do not s1»a 
damsels $0 a sacrifice to propitiate celestial wrath j nor do we reVel 
in details v of;'skughter» He reasoned with her; he repeated stories 
known to bite Of civilian heroes, and? won her assent to the heroieal 
titled their deeds# hut it was languid, or not so bright as the deeds 
desexVed*r‘$? US the young* lady could look; and he insisted on the 
civilian hero, impelled by some unconscious motive to make her Bee 
the thing he thought, also the thing he was—his plain mind and 
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matter-of-fact nature. Possibly she caught a glimpse of that.Aiter 
a turn of fenoing, in which be was impre 



tones when speaking of military heroes* sbb c 
“ An argument, between one at snpper an# anothefrhkadi 
is rather upeqtoal if eloquence it needed. As Pat ^ 

atable when his bands were tied, You beat me;witb' 
spirit is towering apd kicks freely.!’ , '■ J ‘.K U, 

-r-Big^it hundred? a -thousand aVyeii*, 
nothing in '/the. ca&qlatibn of a householder- 'Wih© 
mistress of the house sh all have the choicest Of the frUits aiid, flowers 
of the Your Quarters; and Thomas Redworth had vowed at his first 
outlook on the world of women, that never should one of the aster- 
hood coming under his charge complain of not having them in-pro¬ 
fusion. Consequently he was a settled bachelor. In the Oharactnv 
of disengaged and unaspiring, philosophical baohelor* hd ;reyidWed 
the revelations of her character betrayed by the beautiful virgin 
devoted to the sanguine coat. The thrill of her voice in speaking of 
soldier-heroes shot him to the yonder side of a gulf. Not*, knowing 
Why , for he had no Schema desperate or other, in bis head, the least 
affrighted of. men was frightened by her taste,* and by ter aplomb, 
her inoffensiveness in freedom of manner and self- sufficiency-sign 
of purest breeding: and by her easy, peerless vivacity, ! her proofs-of 
descent from the blood of Dan Merion—a wildish blood. The can¬ 
dour o*f the look of her eyes in speaking, her power of looking forth- 
right at men, and looking the thing she spoke, and the play of her 
voluble lips, the significant repose of her lips , in silence, her, weigh¬ 
ing of the words he uttered, for a moment;befpre the prompt apposite 
reply, down to her simple quotation of Fat, alarmed him ; be did 
not ask himself why. A war would offer her the /decorated soldier 
she wanted." A war! Such are women of this kind 1 The. thought 
revolted 'him,»and pricked his appetite for supper. He did service 
by Mrs. Pettigrew, to which lady Miss Merion, as she said, promoted 
him, at the table, and then began to refresh in person, standing* 
Malkin 1 that’s the fellow’s name.; *[ he heard'-^o^'hC'hiS'^aiP.!. 
Mi* - Sullivan Smith had drained a champagner glass, bottle in 
baa#*. sptticjrAa. .priming- the successor tp it.! Me,qpekw;bik;iye',ht 
quick stare. *'Malkito 1 And now |;0Tl.^e Whether, 
the iaUrmk « g*®y, or blaok, or tabby, brrtbrtjai^ih^ 

any othek:hc#^fe^. the Malkin breed.” *' ’.V v : f %h 

He explamod|cMr.'Eedworth'that'hehad 
to answer tp himi; as a gentleman for 'calling^A^-dtt^^,V%.jHt. 
“ The man, sir, ski# in my hearing she jilted him,|a^^ft^k;to:. : 'ckU 
the lady a jilt. There’s not a point of ' I 

overheard him. I happened, by the blessing of Providence, to be 
by when, he named her publicly jilt. And its enough that she’s a 
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at tar supper. • .1 m swum*, * «<**«»* ■ * tv . 

iS&wibr^kew, Here^’ said Mr; Redworth, better inspired 

as to theway of treating- an ultra of the isle; <r toucb 
you’re a gentleman, and won't disturb good company. By-and-by, 
Tbe "pleasing? prospect of by-and-by renewed in Mr. Sullivan 
Smith bis composure. They toutebed the .foaming glasses: upon 
which, in a friendly manner, Mr. Sullivan Smith proposed that they 
should go outside as soon as Mr, Redworth, had finished S,1 PP*^~ 
fft/iYa finished supper*: for the reason that the term Monkey aflixed 
to him was like a minster cap of schooldays, ringing bells on Ons 
top-knot, and also that it stuck in his gizzard. . . . It r . 

Mr. Redworth declared the term to be simply hypothetical^ lj 
you fight, you’re a donkey for doing it. But you won’t fight. 

« But I will fight.” * 

u He won’t fight.” „, , 

“ Then for the honour of your country you must. Rut 1 d rather 

have him first, for I haven’t drunk with him, and it should be a 
case of necessity to put a bullet or a couple of inches of steel into 
the man ybit’ve drunk with. And what’s in your fevour, she danced 
with ye* She seemed to take to ye, and the man she has the smallest 
sugar-ihb|ting for is sacred if he's not sweet to me. retracts! 

\ •••; VV y v' ; 

V,'. V‘.‘ 

w^eU^c gmap;'hands on it. ' It’s Malkin ©r nothing!’ said 
Mft ^iiRivan Smith, swinginghie h^l mpod% to winder in search 
tfc&'i&e^-Hdw r oie 'jwtab na*hb another a donkey lor 

clear an innocept ^ou%:h*^y’n reputation, passed his 

• ‘•t6 Mr.* Redw^th to have a talk over old 

whkfcJ* aafd the civilian, “there are Irishmen ahd 
Irishinen. ^ l’Ve met cool heads and long heads among them, and 
you and I knew Jack Derry, who was good at most things. Rut the 
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. t • . ** «t * 

burlesque I^ishAut^i caricatured* Mature strained herself in 

a 04 of altewlity to jaroduce him, mid &R that aft baa dgto%«W&*" 
‘TbieWs his prelude to an account of Mr. BmUtAfy Bmith ) ,hmta^ 
ns a.$pecimen, he rejoiced to bhvemet. *t } * P n «‘ ,J 

1 “ Therms a Chahto of nnsphief,” said Sir Lukin. i( I hum* 
noting*of tinman he calls Malkin. FU inquire presently,” > </' 
He talked, of hie prospects, and of the women. Fair ones,in his 
opinion* heiddea Miss Mepton were parading} he sketched We" or 
three of his partners with a broad brush of epithets. 

“ It wito’t do for Miss Merton’s name to be mixed .tip ip, <t ddel,” 
said Redworth. » 1 r . 

“ Itot if she’s to make her fortune in England/” Afdd Bir Lukin. 
"R’s probably, all smoke.” *< " ^ 

*Tbe remark had hardly * escaped him when a wreath of meta^ 
phorical smoke, and dre,« and no -mean report, startled the company 
of supping gentlemen. At the pitch of bis voice* Mr. Sullivan 
Smith ^denounced Mr. Malkin in presence tor a car" masquerading 
as a eat ’ * * » 

v AAnd that is not tho scoundrel’s prime offenoo. For what d’ye 
think P He trumps up an engagement to dahee with a beautiful 
lady, and because abe can’t remember, binds her to an oath for a 
dance t to come, and'then, holding her prisoner to'm, he sulks, the 
dirty dog-cat goes and sulks, and he won’t dance and won’t do any¬ 
thing but screech up v in corners that he’s jilted. He said the word. 
Dozens of geptlemen heard the word. And I demand an apology 
of Misterr Malkin—or . . / * And none of your guerrior nodding 
and bravado, Misterr Malkin, at me, if you please. The case is for 
settlement between gentlemen.” 

The harassed gentleman of the name of Malkin, driven to extremity 
by the worrying, stood in braced preparation for the English attitude 
of defence.^ His tormentor drew closer to him. 

“ Mind, I give you warning, if you lay a finger on me, I’ll knock 
you down,” said he. , 

Most joyfully Mr, Sullivan Smith uttered a low melodious crow. 
“For fjSpWtoen of manners, in an assembly of ladies and gentle¬ 
men A $ *ask ye! ” be addressed the ring about him, to put his 
adversary W$* e ty to the wrong before provoking the agfc of war. 
And 4het4.aa pne intending gently to remonstrate, be w$s on toe 
point of stretching out his finger to the shoulder of Mp. ^Maikim 
when Redworth Wised his arm, saying, u I’m yofir man i tojpfiTref: 
you’re due to me.” * *- 4 }m' 

Mr. Sullivan Smith beheld the vanishing of his toe ito U'Cloud of 
faces. Now was he wroth on patently 'reasonable^gtounds. *" He 
threatened Saxondom. Man up, man down, he challenged toe race 
of short-legged, thickset, wooden-pated curmudgeons : and let it he 



a blow oCtfcpahy^ f /?*' v * •’>;/ " ~ v / 

t ^^|rt#it\4S»|6g* I «$$r w^se^ifJiW^ oefcae 

dio«4^i%>ltai##^9> couple nf friends.- ^|he thiU|> kaa been done 


* * ’* 
nH _ * 


A Wy Vfc$ oi^p^S ^aif tWn, $tr Xiufeta bturj^^up $<j Kfc&wortli, 

*WJ% to manage Mr.‘ ?l%vaa Smith 1 
1 fie manage# that fine-hearted but purely tgsnsaiionul felloe bo 
• well that LMy;J)unstane and Diana, after hearing in some anxiety 
of the hubbub below,-beheld them i^|cififi^4bedoog saloon amicably, 
with tbe%ods and looks of gentlenaeif^uiefly accordant, 

A httlp later, lady "Qumiano ^aestiohed Refiworfcb, and he 
smoothed her apprehensions, delivering himself/finich to her com¬ 
fort, thus: “ In no case would any* ladyia name have been raittSfl. 
The whole affair was‘nonsensical, He's a capital fellow of a kind, 
capable of behaving like a man of the world and a gentleman. Only 
he has, or thinks he has, like lots of his countrymen, a raw wound— 
something that itches to be grassed. Champagne on that,! . . . 
Irishmen, as far as I have seen of them, are, like horses, bundles of 


nerves; and you must manage them, as you do with all nervous 
creatures, with'firmness but good temper. You must never get into 
a fury of the nerves yourself with them. Spur and* whip they don't 
want j they'll be off with you in a jiffy if you try it. They want 
the bridle-rein. That seems to me the secret of Irish character. 
We English are not had horsemen' It's a wonder Wo blunder so m 


our management of such a people." 

** I wish you were in a position to put your method to the proof," 
said she. 


He Atemgged. « ** There's little chance of it!" 

To reward hhn for his practical discretion, she contrived that 
Diana should give him a final 1 dance; end the beautiful giil smiled 
quickly responsive to his appeal. He was, moreover, sensible in her 
looks and Speech that he bid advanced in her-consideration to be no 
longer the mere spinning stick, h young lady’s partner. By which 
h#dmnddy understood that hen friend Approved him: A gentle 
deliriu-Ety/enfolded his brain* A* householder’s life is often begun on 
eight hundred ayear—-on less, on hutch lesssometimes on nothing 
but resolution to make a* fitting income, oarving out a fortune. 
Eight hundred may stand as a superior basis . . . 

" Yes/' he replied to her, “ I like my experience of Ireland and 
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the lush , and better than I thought I should. St. George’s Channel 
ought to be crossed oftener by both of us.” 

“ I’m always glad of the signal,” said Diana. 

He allowed her interpretation to remain personal, loir the 1 sake of 
a creeping delioiousness that it carried through his blood. 

“'Shall yon soon be returning to England ?” he ventured to ask. 

“ I am Lady Dunstane’s guest for some months.” 1 ‘ 

“ Then you will. Sir iiukin has an estate in Surrey. , He talks 
of quitting the Service.” 1 ’ 

“ I can't believe it! ” 

His thrilled bippd was chilled. She entertained a sentiment 
amounting to adoration for the profession of arms! * ' - >-< 

Gallantly had the veteran General and Hero hold on into the 
night, that the festivity might not be dashed by his departure; 
perhaps, to a certain degree, to prolong his enjoyment of a flattering 
scene. At last Sir Lukin had the word from him, and came to his 
wife, biana slipped across the floor to her accommodating chaperone, 
whom, for the sake of another five minutes with her beloved Emma, 
sfife*very agreeably persuaded to walk in the train of Lord Latvian; 
and forth thoy trooped down a pathway of nodding heads and 
curtsies, resembling oak and birch-trees under a tempered gale, even 
to the shedding of leaves, for here a turban Was picked up by Sir 
Lukin* there a jewelled ear-ring by the self-constituted attendant, 
Mr. Thomas Redworth. At the portico rang a wakening cheer, 
really worth .hearing. The rain it rained, and hats were formless, 
as in the first conception of the edifice, backs were damp, boots 
liquidly musical, the pipe Of consolation smoked with difficulty, with 
much pulling at the stem ; hut the cheer arose magnificently, and 
multiplied itself, touching at the same moment the heavens and 
Diana’s heart--—at least, drawing them together; for she feh^exalted, 
enraptured, as proud of her oountrymen as of their hero. 

“That’s the natural shamrock, after the artificial{“ she heard 
Mr. Redworth say f behind her. 

She turned and sent one of her brilliant glances flying over him, 
in gratitude for a timely word well said. And she neyet forgot the 
remarfcf her he the look. 



THE BEMSKWS QUESTION IS FRANCE. 

' t ' % ' i 5 ^ 'ft » < j * f 1 

Ttm French* Chdmbkr oI Deputes has before’it 4 nutabec ofiegisla- 
tivw proposals, which seefebto modify in a greater or less degree the 
existing relations between the Various Churches and the Btate, The 
QathoKo-Cbuirch k partjbuJorXjr aimed akby these measures, and it is 
the poRffcaf attitude of this Chttroh whieh^hap rodted the spirit of 
refold that'how menaces, logically enough, the other Churches 
reeOgttised and subsidised by the budget of Public Worship. This 
direct attack, liovrever, is only the dual phase of m contest which has 
booh carried on-for many years. The Church has always maintained 
a violent opposition to the passing and the execution of certain laws, 
which, in its opinion, 'Violated its legitimate rights. Especially has 
this been the case With respect to the lews dealing with public aud 
private education. It viewed with favour, if it did not stimulate, 
the rash attempts of May, 187.3, and May, 1877,40 overthrow the 
Republic; and generally it has, for politfcaWnds, abused the legWi- 
mate authority it wields over the souls of its followers, and also the 
temporal power conceded to it. ileneq throughout France, even in 
those districts whose inhabitants have preserved the strongest religious 
sentiments, a feeling of indignation and even anger lias been aroused 
against the Church; and since it is on tho Concordat concluded m 
1802 between the Pope and tho First Consul that tlm existence of 
the Budget of Public Worship and tho privileged position of tbe 
Church both rest, electors in great numbers have been heard demand¬ 
ing, and. candidates promising, the abrogation of tho Concordat, and 
the suppression of the Budget. 

This ^agitation, born in a grave state of political affairs, and 
nourished by frequent irritating incidents, has furnished a welcome 
point d’appui for those philosophers who uphold, not without excellent 
theoretic reasons, the dootrine of the separation of Church and State, 
and for the politicians who see in that separation the most efficacious 
means of resisting an influence which they justly consider dangerous 
to the Republic and to liberty. The popularity which all proposals 
for the abrogation of the Concordat appear to enjoy with the mobt 
advanced section of the Republican party is apparent only, because 
philosophical arguments weigh but little with the people, who merely 
demand on the one hand the abolition of the excessive privileges of 
the Church, and cm the other hand the determination of the occa¬ 
sionally violent contests of priests against the State which houses and 

»y •» 

This desire of the people has suggested to certain other politicians 
a different line of conduct. They think that, for reasons which I 
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will give later, the immediate separation of Church and State Would 
be dangerous, and would produce results entity opposed.% tile 
expectations of its supporters. They believe it better to pr$^t$fdr 
that step by suppressing all that is factions and purely pdlMd In 
the present authority of the Ohuroh. Fat firom falling foul bf the 
Concordat, and charging it with all the difficulties of tb-day, they 
consider that these difficulties are due to deviations from itC They 
ask for 6, return toite strict'application, a limitation to theoonditiCne 
which iA 180? were stipulated for, ill the name of an immutable 
Church, by its infalliable head, and Which be then in his quasi-divine 
wisdom and foresight thonght necessary and sufficient for the liberty 
of the Church. * ' * ‘ 1 

It is this policy that I maintain, and ft Is also that advocated by 
my illustrious and lamented friend, Gfumbetta. During Our period 
of power, I formulated a bill which has been adopted by a special 
committee of the Chamber, and Which has, I hope, the greatest 
chance of being accepted by Parliament. Before, however, describing 
the nature of thfit bill, and the modifications it will make in the 
la^/it will be useful to giee some account of the principal traits of 
our present legislation. 

v 

I. —The Concordat. 

Thu piece of legislation is, in its fundamental lines, governed by a 
convention made at Paris on the 15th of July,*1801, between the 
Pope and the First Consul. In presenting it to the Chambers, 
Bonaparte annexed to it an ordinance drawn up by him end entitled 
u Articles Crganiques dc la Convention du 26 Mirsidor, an tx., n and 
the whole Was adopted at one sitting and as one single law on the 
8th of April, 1802, or, according tp the revolutionary calendar, on the 
18th Germinal of the year x. 

By the Concordat the French Government engaged itself to protect 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion in respect of public Worship, 
“ so long as it conformed to such police regulations as the Govern¬ 
ment should deem necessary for the public peace," It assured proper 
support fbr the bishops and curbs, and placed at the disposal of the 
former all the Churches not alienated during the r evolutionary 
period aAtl required for worship. * i $ 

The Holy Father on his side declared that he would net ra f juiy way 
disturb the purchases of alienated Church'property. In concert With 
the Government he made a new delimitation of the Frenchydioosses, 
and compelled the resignation, of every bishejj whose' see'Vras thus 
suppressed. He conceded to the First Consul the right of nominating 
bishops, only reserving to himself their canonical installation} the 
curbs were to be nominated by the bishops and approved by the 
Government Lastly, the Pope acknowledged the title of the First 
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Consul of the French Rcpubliefo the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by the preceding Government i and more than that, he enjoined 
upoijj,., ail* bijkppi and cmr&v ^npon their, antry into office, to take 
an oath ofaUegiauoe which nowadays 6mm ad curious that we here 
append §f, ( ‘ll-wyeal and p^wfepa fo G<4> up m the holy evangelists, 
tp maintain obedience and fidelity to, the Government established by 
the constitution of the French Republic. i I promise also to hold no 
intercourse, to share in ho counsel, to amnO league, either within or 
Mrithod^ whioh\may be pSblf# peace; and if, in my 

diopese or $ketpfiire t I hear of any plot againstybe State, I will make 
known the same to the Government’* 

To appreciate fully the importance of these mutual concessions. 
We must carry our minds back tq the moment when the Con¬ 
cordat was signed* On this subject, even in France, some totally 
erroneous ideas prevailed. It is supposed that m 1801, after the 
revolutionary laws which had reunited the goods of the Church to 
the domain of the State, after the edicts of proscription against the 
priests who had not taken the very harmless oath 1 required by the 
Act of 1700, and after the violent outbroaks # in which oonventsjiv^o 
confiscated, churches* destroyed, and ecclesiastics put to death, thero 
was no place for the exercise of the Catholic religion, save in Jfche 
forests, or lonely spots, or secret retreats. The name of “ Restorer 
of Altars,” given to Bonaparte by his flatterers and the priests, has 
contributed to this error. 

In reality, after the decree of the 4th Prairial of year iii. (June 1, 
1706) which granted the free use of the sacred buddings to any 
citizens who should demand it, and authorised the celebration of 
various forms of worship therein, a very great number of churches 
had reopened their doors. The decree of the 0th Yendemiaire ol 
year iv. (September 27, 1796), by subjecting the assembly of citizens 
for any religious rites to the surveillance of the constituted authori¬ 
ties, guaranteed liberty of worship, and protected it by severe penal¬ 
ties against any who should attempt to interfere with it. Lastly, tho 
Convention, which had already by the famous law of the 3rd Ventose 
of year iii (February 21, 1796) proclaimed religious liberty and 
abolished the civil status of the clergy, formally declared by the 
constitution of year iii., promulgated ou September 23,1796, that 
“no man can be hindered from practising* in conformity with the 
laws; that form of worship which he chooses (Art. 394).” 

/It 18 true that the “ refractory” priests-^thatis, thosewho had not 
taken ih® oath—bad* been* through the whole course of the revolu¬ 
tionary period tho object of violent measures, which the Convention, 

(l) “T^e peiwja elected shall take a solemn oath to carefully watch over the congre¬ 
gations of the diocese entrusted to him, to he loyal to tho nation, the law, and the king, 
and to uphold with all his might tho i onstitutioa decreed ky the National Assembly 
aud accepted by the king "—Law of 1790, Art. 21. 
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on the very eve of its separation (October 25, 1795), ordered to be 
carried out within four-and-twenty hours. The Directory over¬ 
whelmed them with vexatious proceedings, which indeed* explains 
their connivance with royalist conspirators and foreigners. Never* 
theless, such was tho power of the principle of liberty proclaimed by 
the law of Ventose, that the clergy who remained faithful to Borne 
began again to exercise religious direction in a large number of 
parishes. At Troyes, the ^conformist bishops officiated publicly 
from the year 1796. On the other hand, the clergy of the constitu¬ 
tional Church, as it was called, who had taken the oath, had 
obtained a fast increasing authority over tho Catholics. Their 
principal leader. Bishop Gregory, a man venerable for his courage, 
his virtues, and his patriotism, who had always, at the peril of his 
life, protested against measures of persecution, on August 15, 1797, 
assembled a First National Council, in which a hundred constitu¬ 
tional bishops took part. At this time religious worship was 
re-established in 85,000 parishes, and the movement grew in forco 
during the following years; so that at tho beginning of the negotia¬ 
tions Jot the Concordat, thc.Catholics could devote themselves freely 
to the practice of a religion of which they themselves paid the 
ministers. But—and this is the moat important point—these congre¬ 
gations were divided almost equally between the priests who had con¬ 
sented to take the oath, and those who, following the Pope, had 
rejected with horror the civil constitution of the clergy. There were 
thus two Churches in France, both claiming the title of Catholic, 
the Constitutional Church, and the Boman Church. Both possessed 
regular hierarchies, cur^s, bishops, and archbishops; and both 
acknowledged the authority of the Bishop of Borne. But the Con¬ 
stitutional Church contended that in condemning the conforming 
priests ho bad exceeded his rights, fyhilo the Boman Church, on tho 
other hand, held these rights to be unlimited in the domain of faith 
and morals. * 

It may be imagined that this schism, for schism it must be called, 
notwithstanding its protestations of respect for the Papal authority, 
caused great alarm in tho court at Borne. If the latter refused to 
sign the Concordat, the First Consul had a solid point d’appui in the 
Constitutional Churoh. Without offending the religious sentiments 
of the nation, he would find no difficulty in constituting a National 
Catholic,* or, to use a phrase dear to many congregations, a Galilean 
Church. He would thus have realised the dream of the old kings of 
France, and have escaped from the’influence and encroachments of 
Rome. 

But this Church, directed by liberal minds and energetio and in¬ 
dependent men, was viewed with suspicion by Bonaparte, who feared 
that ho would not find its members sufficiently docile instruments 
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of ilia designs. Ho was not yet oonsul for life, and he was* 
already scheming for the Empire of 1804. Who knows if these 
priests, imbued with the principles of the Revolution, would have 
properly prepared the people for the projeoted usurpation? Who 
knows whether the famous Imperial Catechism would have been 
accepted by them? With Rome things seemed more easy; the Pope, 
as a temporal prince, was under his thumb, and ho could expect to 
obtain from the Holy Father all the instructions, needed to make 
the obedient priests load their feithfal flocks in their train. "The 
Pope,” said the First Consul to his confidant, Bourrienne, "will 
do what I desire.*’ 

The new arrangement of dioceses, and the conditions of nomination 
of bishops and curds were clauses that the First Consul could reckon 
as great advantages. The number of episcopal claims became 
reduced to forty *two bishoprics and nine archbishoprics for the whole 
of ancient France, that is, about half of the old number. The recog¬ 
nised direct authority of the chief of the state in the nomination of 
the bishops, and his indirect influence in that of the cures, ought in a 
short time, if resolutely taken advantage o£ to # put the whole ecclpsi* 
astical staff at the service of tho secular power. As Bonaparte suid, 

" The people must have a religion, but that religion must be in tlje 
hands of the Government.” 

Such are the principal political reasons—to put aside sentimental or 
religious motives, which weighed little with Bonaparte, in spite of the 
superstitious turn of his mind—which determined the First Consul 
to side with the Roman Church, and brusquely to dissolvo both tho 
National Council and the Constitutional Church. Ip reality his chief 
desire was to end the struggle between the two Churches; his despotic 
instinct warned, him that religious discussions were a bad preparation 
for passive obedience. He hoped*to reverse the formula of the 
middle ages, and to bring the priest to bear upon the soldier; and in 
any case Rome was his natural ally, for her interest, like his, lay 
in the silent sleep of conscience. 

In return for those concessions and advantages it seems that the 
Pope gained but little. He already enjoyed the right of public 
worship Free exercise of religion existed dc facto und de jure. 
Proper support of bishops and cur£s was a small matter, sinoe 
the first grant for Catholic worship, made in strict execution of the 
Concordat, did not reach two million francs. All this, in fact, was 
of little importance. But in reality the Church recovered a hold 
upon her " eldest daughter,”.France, the only nation which could be 
at onoe her treasure-house and her sword. The threatening and 
growing, schism whose victofy could be assured by the favour of the 
First Consul, would definitely disappear. What mattered the rest ? 
Her empire over souls, compromised for a moment, would be regained. 

vol. xxxv. sr.s. 3 f 
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. Further, everything could be expected from the goodwill of the 
master, the “New Cyrus,” the “New Constantine,” from political 
events, and, above all, from time. We shall soon see lyow far this 
calculation was justified, and how time was on the side of the Pope 
against the First Consul, who fancied nevertheless, as he himself 
said at a State council, that he had dealt the Papacy a mortal wound. 

II.—The Organic Articles. 

The agreement so ra-ucK desired, and for such different motives, by 
the two contracting parties, took, however, long to arrive at, and was 
in danger of being broken off at the last moment. The Roman 
plenipotentiaries could not make up their minds to accept that part 
of Article 1 which subjects tlio exercise of religion to “ tho police 
regulations which the Government might deem necessary for the 
public peace.” They saw that the vagueness of this phrase would 
allow the First Consul, under pretext of “public peace,” to encroach 
upon the domain of religious discipline, and that with the apparent 
consent of the Pope. But Bonaparte held firm, and hia opponents 
d»ad to give way. The presentiment, however, was justified, for when 
Bonaparte obtained life vote of the Chamber upon the Treaty of tho 
Concordat, he annexed to it, as I have said, the “ Organic Articles,” 
which had not been approved by the Pope. 

These articles, which numbered seventy-seven, were of various 
kinds. Some were merely transitory, and possess no interest now; 
others were not always enforced by Bonaparte, and have since fallen 
into complete disuse. Article 24 ordained that the high semi¬ 
naries for training recruits for the clergy should adopt as the basis 
of their system of education the famous declaration of the French 
clergy of 1082, which proclaimed what was called the “liberties of 
the Gallican Church.” This haidjiever been accepted by Rome, and 
to demand its introduction into the seminaries was to take up an 
attitude of flagrant opposition to the Papacy. Nevertheless tho 
spirit of the majority of tho French clergy was so favourable to it 
that no difficulty upon this point arose between the Government and 
the bishops until the year 1830, when, after a struggle of short dura¬ 
tion, tho latter ceased to obey the article; and the ultramontane 
system, which was to prepare the French clergy to accept without 
discussion the declaration of Papal infallibility, was everywhere sub¬ 
stituted for the Gallicun doctrines. 

Articles £2 and 53 forbade the priests to indulge in any accusa- . 
tions, direct or indirect, either against individuals or against the 
other religions supported by the Stato .... or to publish any¬ 
thing unconnected with the exercise* of their religion. Another 
series of articles regulated the meaning of the expression in the Con¬ 
cordat, “ a proper support,” by fixing the amount of this support, 
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deciding that presbyteries and churches should be appropriated to 
the cur6s, ahd authorising the Departments to provide houses for the 
bishops. • 'Lastly, disobedience to the various articles was to be 
puriished by a declaration (Tabus, a phrase borrowed from the ancient 
regime, and the offending ecclesiastic was to be solemnly censured by 
an order of the Council of State. 

The Curia protested against the Organic Articles. It argued, 
not without reason, that the prohibition,^to publish any decree of 
the Holy Father without the authority Of the Government, the 
regulation of the education of' the high seminaries, the exami¬ 
nation of candidates for the episcopacy by a commission nomi¬ 
nated by the First Consul, and divers other provisions, were 
matters of discipline, and even of faith, of which the Pope ought 
to be sole judge and master. But theso protestations only obtained 
amendments in detail, and Rome dared not insist upon more. If, as 
is boldly claimed nowadays, the Organic Articles had been a 
flagrant violation of the Concordat, she ought not to have limited 
herself to a platonic remonstrance. The denunciation of the Con¬ 
cordat ought logically to have followed its violation by the other Con¬ 
tracting party. Rome, however, held her peace, and, according to 
her wont, endured wrong with patience, and hoping for better days. 
Meanwhile, she took care to secure without protest this time all that 
was advantageous, materially or otherwise, in the Articles sha con¬ 
demned. 

I have spoken above of the cur 6b, and the position they held under 
the Concordat and the Articles; a proper sustenance was assured them, 
and, once nominated by the bishops and approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, they could not be dismissed, save in accordance with the rules 
established by the holy canons. These cur^s, however, ar<? very few 
in number; they exist only in the chief places of a district, and 
number about 2,500 in all France. Below them come the priests of 
the rural parishes, whom, like the former, the canon law calls parochi, 
but the articles designate them incumbents ( dessermnts ). These in¬ 
cumbents are licensed by the bishop, and are* subject to dismissal 
by him. Every protection for them has been abolished; tho 
ancient ecclesiastical court exists only in name* and the bishop can, 
without giving the slightest reason, change their place of residence, 
or suspend, or even dismiss them from their posts, thus condemning 
them at once to dishonour and destitution. 

The Church has never raised any objection to this state of things, con¬ 
trary though it is to its own ordinances; and the result is a reign of 
tyranny and terror, which has subjected the trembling herd of incum¬ 
bents to the episcopal yoke, and has been followed, as in all tyrannies, 
by a debasement of intelligence and of character. The inferior clergy 
of France, irreproachable in honesty, and, generally speaking, highly 

3 f 2 
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honourable in respect of morals, are ignorant and unpolished, arro¬ 
gant towards the secular authorities, and, at the same tirhe, insuffer¬ 
ably abject in the presence of Monseigneur the bishop. 'Bonaparte 
was tlie author of this infringement of the canons. Having the 
direct nomination of the bishops and the indirect appointment of the 
cures, and thinking to find docile instruments in them, he was 
pleased to leave the choice of the country priests in their hands. 
Fear, he thought, would assure him the devoted co-operation of these 
unfortunates. “With my prefects, my gendarmes, and my priests,” 
said he, “ I shall do what I will.” 

The event proved that here also he deceived himself. In his first 
defeats the bishops saw the sign of a Divine abandonment of his 
cause, and they abandoned him in their turn. At a later period, the 
Popo reassumed the practical nomination of the bishops, and the 
latter, especially after the Devolution of 1830, displayed more and 
more enmity against the Government. In our days the clergy arc, 
almost to a man, hostile to the Republic and the democracy; the 
sons of the peasants, whence their recruits are drawn, become aristo¬ 
crats and Legitimists, ^nd«in the elections work zealously in favour of 
the reactionary candidates. Similarly, the lower clergy have, in 
imitation of their bishops, become ultramontane and hostile, precisely 
by reason of that abolition of canonical protection which ought, 
according to Bonaparte, to have rendered them Gallican and favour¬ 
able to the Government. As the wretched priest has no appeal' 
against the, tyranny of his bishop, save to Romo herself, it is to 
Rome that ho turns his eyes, and his interests, as well as his educa¬ 
tion, make him ultramontane. Thus Romish policy has managed to 
gain a triumph from the very measure which Bonaparte considered 
would be most likely to support his authority. 

III.— Since hie Concordat. 

The victories of Rome, however, were not limited to the direct 
consequences of the law of Germinal ; the Pope had the art to extract 
new advantages from every successive Government in exchange for 
the promise of his sftpport. Napoleon himself, when he launched 
forth upon his mighty enterprises, led the way in concessions. He 
perceived the necessity of living at peace with that Church whose 
re-establishracnt he had assisted, and the utility of finding in all its 
members dovoted agents charged to defend his policy, to praise his 
dynasty, and to warn him of the slightest discontent. Thus, in spite 
of his violent acts and language, in spite of bishops confined at 
Vincennes, priests consigned by hundreds to the State prisons, and 
the Popo dragged from Rome to Fontainebleau, he allowed those 
Organic Articles which gave umbrage to the clergy to fall inip disuse, 
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and granted them many favours which were not contained in the 
Act itself, and were even entirely contrary to its spirit. 

'This example was imitated by every successive Government, with 
the result that the Church, utilising with wonderful ability the 
woakness of the new regimes and the national disasters, has regained 
her official privileges, together with a wealth and authority exceed¬ 
ing that she possessed before the Revolution. Thus, in 1815, the 
Church obtained almost all her demands; in 1848 the Republic 
asked her blessing upon, the trees of liberty, and she took the oppor¬ 
tunity to extract the law of 1850 concerning liberty of instruction. 
The Empire in its bloodstained birth prayed, in Yictor Hugo’s words, 
“ laver son linge dans le benitier,” and the Church made it pay 
dearly for this sinister service at the expense of liberty. Lastly, the 
invasion of 1870 produced an Assembly which would spare nothing, 
indeed would even risk a civil war, in order to please her. Thus 
the Church marches onward without rest, never abandoning one of 
her conquests or one of her servants; and the result is that the pre¬ 
sent conditions of her existence and her relations with the State 
arc very different to what they ought to be after the pact of 1802,* 

It is necessary to give here a short account of tboso conditions, 
because the policy of Gambetta’s Cabinet, namely, the strict execu¬ 
tion of the Concordat, consists partly in the abolition of some of 
them. A law of 1821, passed with the consent of the Pope and con¬ 
stituting an annex to the Concordat, considerably increased the 
number of episcopal sees in France ; we have now, including Alsace 
and Lorraine, not fifty-one but eighty-seven. The Concordat, as we 
have seen, accorded a " proper support ” to the bishops and cures; 
no mention was made in it of the incumbents, but for these the 
Organic Articles expressly declared that “ the oblations,” that is, 
the sums paid for religious rites, should form their support. This, 
however, did not last long, and from the time of the Empire a 
State salary was allotted to this class also, the grant for the Catholic 
religion being thus raised at a bound from 2,000,000 franca in 1803 
to 17,000,000 francs in 1811, Similarly the cardinals, vicars-general, 
and canons, of whom no mention is made in the law of Germinal, also 

r 

received an allowance. Article 11 of the Concordat says that the 
bishops may maintain a high seminary in their dioceses, without any 
pledge on. the part of the Government to endow the same ; but in 
1807 “ bourses ” for the seminarists were inserted in the budget, and 
their sum in 1877 exceeded a million. Thus the grant for the 
Cathplic religion in the lattfer year amounted to 52,000,000 francs. 

This moreover does not include the salaries of the vicars charged 
upon the communal budgets, which have also been heavily burdened 
by the building of parsonages, made obligatory in direct contradic¬ 
tion to Article 72. Nor does it include the considerable letting 
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value of the houses occupied, beyond the requirements of the Con¬ 
cordat, by the high and small seminaries and the bishops and, arch¬ 
bishops. The larger number of these houses belong to'the State, 
their value, according to a complete list which I laid on the table of 
the Chamber of Deputies in June, 1881, being set down at 100,000,000 
frahes while the use of others was granted, principally under the 
Restoration, by the municipal and departmental councils. We must 
also add allowances for supflbrt of the fabric of ancient Church pro¬ 
perty, and several other sources of wealth granted to the Church, 
such as the monopoly of funeral rites. So much for the material 
benefits which the Pope in 1801 did not deem necessary for the 
exist on co of the Catholic Church, and which have been Successively 
conceded by the goodwill or weakness of our Governments. 

But there are many other advantages, and of a higher order. The 
decrees of the 24th Messidor of year ix. and of 1866, conferred 
honours on the clergy by which bishops and archbishops rank with 
princes of the blood. Their first entry into their sees is saluted with 
the thunder of cannon from the fortresses; they occupy the ohief 
planes at public ceretqpnies; and the title of monseigneur is humbly 
given them by the highest dignitaries of the nation. Again, the 
exemption of young ecclesiastics from military service was conceded 
by Bonaparte himself, but was not among the conditions demanded 
by Pius VII. The point is not dealt with in the Concordat, and 
accordingly no change from the then existing law is now necessary 
in order to re-establish equality among all young citizens in respect 
of this, the first of public duties. 

Tho growth of the privileges of the Catholic Church is seen in 
every branch of legislation and administration. Laws but lately 
partially repealed insured it the control over cemeteries and burials; 
the ordinances of 1809 and 18$5 gave it the upper hand, if not 
absolute authority, in tho councils for protecting buildings; while the 
municipal law of 1837 charged the communes with the expenses of 
providing lodgings, and funds for repairs, which are nowhere men- 
tioned^ in the Concordat. The Church has erected its emblems in 
the place of honour in the tribunals of justice, in the wards of 
hospitals and asylums, and in the establishments of publio education, 
and simultaneously thrust its chaplains into the barracks, the tyctes, 
the normal schools, and the hospitals. It has managed to become 
the State religion in the bosom of the university; the preceptors are 
charged to act as ushers to its priests, who have logically enough 
assumed a right of inspection over them,*and have established a claim 
to take part in the councils of education and tho examining boards, 
thus obtaining a double authority over the minds of the pupils in the 
name of the Church and the name of the school. More than this, 
certain laws which it has astutely contrived to get passed under 
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shelter of the grand name of Liberty, have enabled it to set up 
schools where it has full power to work upon the minds of youthful 
citizens, and educate partisans ready to do anything for it and at its 
bidding. Suoh liberty of instruction as this was far distant from 
the thoughts of the signatories of the Concordat. 

Lastly, and this is the most important and most disquieting con¬ 
quest, the Church has succeeded in re-establishing religious societies, 
which have been forbidden since 1792, onf^hich the Concordat makes 
no mention, and which the legislation of 1802 definitely suppressed. 
Not only have a great number of these been formally recognised by 
legislative and administrative ordinances, but the culpable weakness 
of the Government has permitted many others to establish them¬ 
selves openly, acting in fact in flagrant opposition even to the laws 
which the State has allowed to be extorted from her. At the present 
moment these societies are counted by thousands, their members by 
hundreds of thousands, and their wealth by hundreds of millions. 
Their personal proporty is immense, and as if this were not enough, 
their monks and nuns were made State functionaries, and even in the 
domain of public education were granted most unjustifiable privileges* 
which have only recently been abolished. In 1881, out of G3,0()0 
public primary schools, 13,000 were under the direction of members 
of these societies. This state of things has, however, somewhat changed 
since. Up to that time, although a certificate of capacity was 
demanded from secular schoolmasters, these men taught in private, 
and even in public schools, by virtue .of a simple license from the 
bishop, called a “ letter of obedience.” 

The concessions of the State have been naturally and more or less 
freely imitated by the departments, the communes, and all the great 
public administrative bodies. Whenever the State has approved of 
any agreements with the great industries, such as railways or navi¬ 
gation companies, it has stipulated for important favours for the 
clergy. In our colonies, to which the Concordat does not apply, the 
material position of the Catholic priests, both secular and regular, is 
still more advantageous than in the mother country, and their 
authority greater. One could say a good deal about a system which 
has so often entangled and compromised our interests and prestige in 
distant lands, to support the agents of a religious propaganda. 

While so many advantages, that the Concordat had neither 
demanded nor thought of, were conceded to the Catholic Church, the 
obligations which she undertook to fulfil have remained a dead letter, 
and the State voluntarily abandoned the arms it held in its hand. 
Rarely, indeed, has the State really chosen a bishop or refused to 
approve a curd; almost invariably the representative of Rome has 
been consulted upon the choice of bishops, and the Government has 
recoiled before the threat of his veto. Infractions of polico regula- 
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lion's, foibidden by the Organic Articles, have not been punished, or 
when they have benn, only by the ludicrous declaration d’abus, which 
the culprits quietly laugh at. Tho Penal Code, indeed,.contains 
clauses visiting political harangues by priests with extremely rigor¬ 
ous penalties, but those clauses have mover been applied. On the 
other hand, the Penal Code and press laws havo prescribed special 
puniehments for every attack upon the principles taught by the 
Church; and threats of^conviction for ‘outrages to religious 
morality ” havo protected religion not only from all insult, but also, 
little as the Government intended it, from all discussion. 

Under those conditions, oven the agents of the State have learnt 
to fear and to pay court to the Church against whose encroachments 
they were charged to watch. Ministries and Governments pass 
away ; tho Church remains, preserving her ubiquitous privileges, 
and proving herself aliko grateful to those who have served her and 
implacable to those who have opposed her. The innumerable army 
of >Sfalo functionaries has found by experience that all self-defensive 
jevivals of secularism have, up to tho present, been followed by 
ffcaations, in whieh thq^o who upheld the interests of tho State have 
too often paid dearly for their devotion. Consequently the Church 
has gradually gained an overwhelming influence in all tho public 
services, and has ended by reducing to submissiveness even the 
suprejne arbiter of the destinies of a free country, the magistracy. 
It is, indeed, no cause of wonder that the Catholic Church, roceiving 
without &tli\t money, honour, authority, and special protection from 
a State which in other respects disarms itself before her, should 
obtain the formidable influence which so many patriots bowail. 

This influence is particularly exercised over the middle classes of 
the nation, the bourgeoisie, the majority of whom, to use the usual 
phrase, have become “ clerical.” ’ Tho people, on the contrary—that 
is to say, the working men and peasants—have not allowed any 
increase of the authority of tho Church over them, but daily escape 
farther from it. From the bourgeoisie, however, the huge crowd of 
public functionaries is ’recruited, while, on the other hand, it is tho 
people who, by means of universal suffrage, nominate the members 
of Parliament, make the laws, and raise up or cast down our Govern¬ 
ments. Henco there has arisen between the political direction, of 
tho country and the executive, between the law and those who are 
charged to apply it, interpret it, and make it respectable, a strange 
antagonism, which is not one of the least dangers inflicted upon our 
country in late years by the Church. * 

I referred, at the beginning of this article, to the considerable 
part assumed by the Church in recent political struggles. She has 
opposed the progress, not only of liberty of thought—that is within 
her r6lr —but also of popular education, of which she seems to fear 
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the consequences above everything. She has become aristocratic 
and Royalist, identifying her cause with that of the ancien regime, 
and considering the Prince who has just died at FrohsdorfF as the 
sole legitimate authority. She has again, and again threatened tho 
existence of the Republic; and has taken partin the elections ugainst 
all candidates who represent liberal and democratic ideas. ’ The 
charges of her bishops and the sermons of he’- cures have too often 
been filled with protestations against ^he. state of society that has 
sprung from the French Revolution, with' attacks upon the Govern¬ 
ment which Franco has freely chosen, and with insults against the 
representatives of the country. And, moreover, in aid of its bellicose 
propensities, the Churoh employs not only tho powerful influence 
which it wields over the souls of its believers, but also that which the 
civil power has given, either by the Concordat or subsequent laws, 
or by its weakness and concessions in practice.* 

Such a stato of things cannot last. If, as many enlightened minds 
think, there is an absolute antagonism between the tendencies of the 
Church—which has not abandoned, at least in France, its dreams of 
universal domination—and tho Republic) which means to he ma*te*in 
its own house, and whoso fundamental principle, liberty of conscience, 
has been formally condemned by the two last Popes, how can we admit 
that civil society should continue to augment the power of its would-In* 
luler? Measures of persecution have had their day, and, .hesidi *>, 
experience has shown that iu religious matters they always turn 
against those who resort to them. The intermeddling of the State 
in the domain oi ecclesiastical discipline has never succeeded. In 
Franco the Civil Constitution of 1790, in Prussia the May Laws, and 
in Geneva tho Kdicls of 1879, have all failed miserably. In presence 
of a state of things which has been created, or, at least, rendered 
insupportablo, by the deviation from tho compact of the Concordat, 
two courses may bo followed, either to renounce tho Concordat, or to 
go back to its original terms; that is, either the separation of the 
Church from the State, or tho strict execution of the Concordat. 
We propose in another article to give the reasons why we at present 
reject the first and support the second; or, to speak more exactly, 
we desire to say why we believe it necessary to enforce the Con¬ 
cordat with energy, with a view to prepare for the separation. 

Paul Bert, 

Deputy, Member of tho Institute, and formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 
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The appearance of tlie first volmno of a complete edition of Sophocles, 
by Professor Jebb, is an event of interest, not only to classical students, 
but to all who care for literature. Ho living English scholar unites in 
himself so many of the qualities which, for our generation, form the 
ideal of classical scholarship. He has the passion for beauty, the/eel- 
ing for style and literary expression, the artistic enthusiasm of the 
Italian Renaissance. But he is moreover a laborious worker over a 
wide field ; he has grasped the history of the ideas and usages of the 
ancient world, and presents Bis learning in forms of graopful and 
finished composition. While the distinctive movement of our own 
day in the province of "classical criticism has been towards the Union 
of tho literary with the scientific spirit, the latter has tended to 
preponderate. The study of language and archaeology on the tech¬ 
nical side seems at times to kill the literary sense. Professor Jebb 
has been largely affected *by*the scientific movement of the age; the 
growing influence upon him of the new critical and comparative 
methods may bo traced in his successive writings. But the scientific 
influence has strengthened, not impaired, his literary perception by 
broadening the basis on which an appreciative judgment can be 
formed, and by adding clearness, completeness, and precision to his 
mode of statement and exposition. 

After excursions into various domains of classical literature and 
archaeology, ho hns returned to Sophocles, the object of his earliest 
affections, with his brilliant powers enriched and invigorated by 
these wider - studies. Ho is more erudite, more scientific, than 
before, hut not less artistic. 

This volume of Sophocles ought to appeal to the educated public 
through the fine literary criticism contained in the Introduction, and 
even more, perhaps, through the prose translation which accompanies 
the text. The translation, as Professor Jebb explains in his Preface, 
is intended primarily to he judged “ from the stand-point of the com¬ 
mentator as an indispensable instrument of lucid interpretation.” 
But ho adds- 

“TI 10 second object which hns been proposed to this edition regards educated 
readers generally, not classical students alone. It is my hope—whether a vain 
ono or not I hardly know—that tho English version facing the Greek text may 
induce some persons to road a play of Sophoclos as they would read a great 
poem of a modern poet,—with no interposing nightmare of r wfrv> as at Athens 
came between Thackeray and his instinctive sense of what was admirable in 
tho nature and art around him,—hut with free oxercise of the mini and taste, 
thinking only of the drama itself, and of its qualities as such. Surely that is, 
above all things, what is to be desired by us just now in regard to all the Worthiest 
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literature of the .-world—that people should know somo part of it at first hand , 
not merely through manuals of literary history or magazine articles. 

finy one who hud read thoroughly and intelligently a single play such 
as the (Kdipus Tyrannus would have derived far more' intellectual advantage 
from Greek literature, and would comprehend far better what it has signified in 
the spiritual history of mankind, than if he had committed to memory tho 
names, dates, and abridged contents of a hundred Greek hooks ranging over 
half-a-dozen centuries.” 

It would be impossible here to quote the innumerable felicities of 
the prose translation, or adequately to illustrate a quality which the 
Greeks call /xerpiorr ^—the reserve, the temperate strength, the har¬ 
monious perfection of the whole, A translator needs constantly to 
bear in mind the Greek proverb, "The half is greater than the 
whole ”—a proverb whoso truth has too often been forgotten by the 
author-s of the Revised Version of the New Testament. Language must 
not bo forced to go beyond its own capacities. Occasionally, though 
very rarely, Professor Jebb himself is, perhaps, misled by a scrupulous 
desire to bring out the full meaning of the original, into expressions 
which are rather elaborate and overweighted. Yet, it may safely be 
said that no one else could have produced a translation in which the 
claims of the letter and the spirit are so Jinety reconciled. 

The language of Sophocles may well strike despair into the trans¬ 
lator or commentator. It is a mysterious union of popular 1 and 
literary idiom, of learning and originality. Apparently simple, it is 
full of subtle associations, 2 and charged with poetic memories’ of the 
past. Over and above its obvious sense it has a meaning and emo¬ 
tion which these memories and associations waken. It’ is a language 
of delicate suggestion and allusiveness, resembling in somo measure 
the language of Virgil and of Milton. It means more—nay, at times 
something other—than it seems to say. Shifting lights and colours 
play about the words, 3 which defy strict analysis; when* we attempt 
to reduce them to prosaic simplicity they elude our grasp. "Without 
doing violence to Attic idiom, Sophocles freely handles familiar 
phrases, and puts a gentle pressure upon common words to extract 
from them a fresh significance. 4 

It sometimes becomes a nice question whether a word can, in some 
one or two passages, bear a meaning quito different from its current 
acceptation. It is doubtless the privilege of a poet to force a word 
back, along the line of its own development, in the direction of its 

(1) For colloquial phrases see 0. T. 336, 303, S71, 1008. I suspect that the expres¬ 
sion vvv irifft xai(><u ( 0 . T. 596) is ono of this kind, 

(2) E.g., 0. T. \G\,‘Apnpw, & svkXmvt ’a) opdc 9p6vot- ivsXia Odirtm. 930, iravn\r)c 
Sa/iap. See tho notes on both passages. 

(3) E.g., 6$6a\p6e, 0. T. 987. 

(4) See notes on 0. T. 34, Htupovuv avvaWayalc ; 420 and 1208, 728, 

virourpn<pfi (; 677, I<roc. It has been suggested to mo by Mr. A. W. Yerrall that yptta 
in O. T. 72t» means “ enquiry : ” cf. xpdw of an oracle, and xp»/ 04 C once in Pindar (0 .13, 
108) in sense of “ the response of an oracle/’ 
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etymology or of primitive usage. One of the boldest experiments 
of this kind is to be found in Tennyson’s poem, “ Love and Duty,” 
where these lines occur:— * • 

“ Live—yet live— 

Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
* Life needs for lifo is possible to will— 

Live happy.” 

“ Pathos” is here used in its old Greek sense of “ suffering.” The 
general tenor and context of the poem, as well as special phrases, 
such as “ apathetic end,” that precede, prepare us for this meaning. 
It remains, howevor, an open question whether the experiment is 
not too venturous. Now, some distinguished Groek scholars have 
supposed that in (Ed. Tyr. 44-45 :— 

ws TOtiriv l/j.7T€Lf)oi(ri Kai rus £tgu0o/aas 

£w<jru<; dpt u paXurra Twv ftovXevfidrtov, 

the word %ufi(ftopav, in combination with tw ftovXevpaTwv, has, 
contrary to its recognised usage, the meaning of comparisons (of 
counsels), on the analogy of the phrase ^vptftcpav (5ov\eupara. Pro¬ 
fessor Jcbb rightly, as 7 think, decides against this view. But, it 
might he asked, is such a departure from usage more violent than 
Tennyson’s “ pathos ? ” Yes ; and for this roason, that in Tennyson 
the context is itself a sufficient guide, and places the meaning beyond 
all doubt, while in Sophocles tho unfamiliar sense—if, indeed, it is 
intended—comes on us a surprise, and is, to say the very least, 
ambiguous. . 

Plutarch 1 records a striking statement made by Sophooles about 
himself, to the effect that, after he had outgrown the pompous style 
of JEscbylus, he adopted a harsh and artificial manner, which he 
finally exchanged for that style which “ is best suited for ethical 
portraiture.” Now, his dramatic activity extended over sixty-two 
years, during which time ho wrote one hundred and thirteen plays. 
His seven extant tragedies belong, it would seem, to the third of the 
periods above indicated, and represent his mature style, which is 
equally removed from turgid grandeur and affected ingenuity, 
and expresses with unrivalled truth and delicacy tho play of the 
idealised human emotions. 

It requires a highly trained and sensitive instinct to detect the 
niceties of tho Sophoclean language, to note tho deflections from 
ordinary usage, and to interpret the pregnant expressions of the poet 
without arresting their life and petrifying them into rigid forms 
which cannot contain them. Professor Jfebb is gifted with a sympa¬ 
thetic insight into Greek idiom and the latent capacities of the 
language. He has a remarkable and, so far as I know, a unique, 
faculty of infusing poetry into grammar, of leading his readers, 

(1) Plut., lie Project. Virt. Sent., p. 79, B. 
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through particles, moods, and tenses, vividly to realise the dramatic 
situation and enter into the feelings of the speaker. Under his 
guidance* we seem not so much to be engaged in a work of logical 
analysis or of skilful dissection as to bo following a vital process of 
growth and of construction. We are admitted to watch the inner 
movements of the poet’s thought and to see the motives which, in all 
probability, determined the choice of this or that word or phrase. 
The style of the tragic dialogue in particular, has never been so justly 
appreciated or luminously interpreted as in this edition. Between 
the language of the dialogue and of the lyrical portions of a Greek 
play there is an important distinction to be borne in mind. In 
writing choral songs the dramatists had well-known models to follow, 
and employed a style that was proscribed by literary tradition. A 
new problem had to be solved when they came to the dialogue. 
Ilcre they wero discovered entering upon new paths, and had diffi¬ 
culties to overcome not unlike those which were encountered by the 
first Greek historians and orators, in whose hands an artistic prose 
was shaped. The dramatic poet, whoso province it was to compress 
into a brief compass tbe portrayal of character in action, to (Jepiet 
the conflict bofcweeA individual wills, to delineate the successive 
moments in the fortunes of the actors and the corresponding feclyigs 
awakened in their minds, needed a vehicle of literary expression 
which should convey reasonings terser and more compact, thought 
and emotion moro concentrated, than could bo conveyed through 
the epic or the lyrical styles. Tragedy, moreover, oven before it 
became in the hands of Euripides a poetical image of public 
debate in the law-courts and assemblies, could not but catch the tone 
.and accent of civic life. Professor Jcbb tells us in his preface, that 
in the course of preparing his commentaries on the Elcdra and the 
Ajax , he “ had been led to see more clearly the intimate relation 
which in certain respects exists between. Greek tragic dialogue and 
Greek rhetorical prose, and to feci the desire of studying more 
closely the whole process by which Greek oratory had been dove- 
loped.” Thus it was “ as a preparation in qne department for the task 
of editing Sophocles that the special studies embodied in tbe Attic 
Orators had originally been undertaken.” 

These and kindred studies have supplied him with a wealth of 
material hitherto unused in interpreting the tragic dialogue, while his 
powers of lucid expression enable us to follow with ease the recon¬ 
structive offort of the commentator, and with him to trace the process 
by which the colloquial idiom is moulded anew as it passes through 
the imagination of the poet. No one but a scholar, who has a natural 
affinity with Greek modes? of thinking and feeling, and who is pene¬ 
trated by ^he Greek spirit, could attempt such a task without falling 
into fanciful speculations. But not the least of Professor Jobb’s 
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virtues as a commentator is his perfect sanity and sobriety of judg¬ 
ment. 

In speaking of the double meanings which may bo found in the 
Sophocloan language, I would explain myself more precisely. Con- 
ington, in his commentary on Virgil, had got hold of a true idea, one 
which may be applied to Sophocles as well as to Virgil, when he 
sought to disentangle the various associations and reminiscences 
which are woven into the texture of the Virgilian phrasos, and to 
show the blended colours which meet in a single word. But even he 
is sometimes led to press tho principle to a point at which the dif¬ 
ferent meanings are not different only but mutually inconsistent. 
Take, for instance, his comment on sEiwid, i. 748-9 :— 

“ Neo non ofc varlo noctem sormono traliebat 
Infolix Dido.” 

Ilere he attempts to find in the phrase, tr (there noctem, tho double 
sense of “ to spood tho night along,” and “ to protract the night.” 
“Perhaps,” he says, “ Virgil intended to blend tho two notions in 
spite of their apparent inconsistency.” The inconsistency, surely, 
is-reaj. as well as apparent. , Now tho extension of a similar principle 
to Greek syntax requires to bo very carefully guarded and explained, 
if v(o would avoid a confusion which in this case is so far worse than 
in the first, as it affects not a particular phrase only, but the whole 
thought of a sentence. No one, indeed, will deny that tho Greek 
language admits of what tho grammarians call “mixed” construc¬ 
tions, in whicji two modes of expressing the same thought have, as 
it were, met and fought together, and neither has completely pre¬ 
vailed over the other. But commentators are too ready to shirk 
rather than to solve a grammatical difficulty by referring in vague 
terms to this principle; nay, there are notes in which moods and 
eases are subjected to a double * grammatical government, which 
requires us to suppose that contradictory ideas were together present 
in the mind of the writer. It seems to be assumed that a “ mixed 
construction” naturally produces a confused thought. But the 
assumption is by no means true. A thought may be conveyed 
through forms which from the grammatical point of view are im¬ 
perfectly fused, and yet the thought itself, which results from this im¬ 
perfect fusion, need not be blurred or indistinct, much l^ss self-con¬ 
tradictory. A clear thought often struggles for utterance, and fails to 
express itself in strict and logical form, not becauso the speaker 
does not know what he means, but because he is over eager to say it. 

That Greek modes of speech arc too subtle and flexible to be bound 
by tho rules of grammarians, that they break loose from such rigorous 
prescriptions and follow the ways of the living voice and the spon¬ 
taneous movements of thought, is a fact which the comnientator has 
often forgotten, and of which he needs again and nghjn to be 
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reminded. Jfo one has stated the fact with more force or truth than 
Professor. Jowett in the introduction to his edition of Thucydides. 
Allowing for reservations on particular points, I cordially subscribe 
to his general statement of the principle, so well expressed in those 
pages. But I hope I may not be held guilty of presumption and 
suspected of depreciating the eminent services he has rendered to 
Greek and to English literature, or of undervaluing the literary and 
scholarly work of his pupil, Professor Campbell, if X say that the 
tendency of both these scholars (of the pupil more than of the master) 
has been in practice to misapply a sound principle, and to present it 
in such a light as to suggest (what they certainly do not believe) 
that in the days of Thucydides and Sophocles language was in so 
fluid a state and grammar so unfixed, that words might mean almost 
anything, and that clear thinking is as little to be looked for from 
the Periclean age as accurate writing. That Thucydidos was 
“ writing in nn ante-grammatical age " is true only in the sense that 
he was writing in an age previous to grammarians. But there was 
grammar before there were grammarians, and a grammar, moreover, 
far more precise than was observed by the Elizabethan dramatist^, 
who cannot be accepted as affording a perfect parallel to the Greek 
tragedians. The grammar of Sophocles is not, indeed, as strict and 
systematic as that of the Homeric poems, still it is part of a developed 
Attic idiom, whoso normal usages had been firmly traced, in which 
moods, voices, tenses are in no way interchangeable, whose very 
irregularities were due rather to the desire for clearness and natural¬ 
ness, than to “ confused modes of thought ” which Professor Jowett 
ascribes to Thucydides. 

In Thucydides, and even in Sophocles, there are many experiments 
in words and in construction, many tentative and some hazardous 
forms of expression, which Aristophanes or Demosthenes would have 
rejected, but nothing which would warrant us in placing either author 
above the genius and idiom of the language. At what point 
neglect of grammar becomes violation of idiom cannot bo stated in 
general terms. Special instances must be taken and scrutinised 
each on their own merits, and it is one of the marked features of 
Professor Jebb’s edition that, in estimating the value of various 
readings or in justifying a phrase or construction, ho faces Iho 
problem in each case, and lets us sec how “irregular" grammar 
may yet be perfectly idiomatic. The elasticity of the Greek 
language is not license or caprice. It arises from the desire to add 
life and variety, to adjust pew ideas to existing but inadequate forms 
of speech, to arrange the thought in a framework supplied by nature 
rather than by the laws of grammatical sequence and symmetry, so 
that the general form in which a sentence is moulded influences the 
syntactical structure of the parts. Attraction, false analogy, sudden 
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changes of construction—theso and many other thing/; are admitted 
by the Greeks to a degree that is unknown in Latin writers. The 
difficulty of the commentator lies not so much in stating the' prin¬ 
ciple truly as in applying it correctly; and it is mainly by the appli¬ 
cation that the merits of grammatical criticism must be tested. I 
have- heard Shilleto say in a lecture, towards the end of his life, that 
the longer he lived “the more reluctant ho was to declare anything 
impossible in Greek.” Such a saying would satisfy the most 
advanced believers in granfmatical laxity. But when he oarao to 
grapple with the difficulties of the text, and to discuss whether some 
given expression was admissible in Greek, no one could more 
triumphantly vindicate the genius and the idiom of the language 
from violation. 

One of the first questions that moots a commentator is, how far it 
is his duty to give alternative explanations. The natural bent of 
those whom we may call ol peovrev —those who treat the Attic Greek 
of the. first half of the fifth century b.c. as in a perfectly fluid and 
unstable condition—is to multiply such alternatives without P giving 
jicy, pr, at least, a sufficient reason for preferring one alternative to 
another. There are, doubtless, not a few passages whoro it would 
require a very audacious person to pronounce confidently between 
rival interpretations.. Most scholars can recall lines over which they 
have hesitated long, when the balunce seems so nicely poised that it 
depends on some accident of the moment—a passing mood or touch 
from without—to determine which way it shall incline. But this is 
true of poetic diction, not in Greek only, but in all languages, 
including our own. If, however, in every third or fourth line of a 
poem we are reduced to such honest doubts and waverings, wo must 
infer either that the author writes badly, or that we have a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. It is to he hoped that 
our knowledge, of Greek and Latin is not really so much a matter of 
guess-work as the numerous alternatives offered to us by classical 
editors would imply. Sometimes it may happen that we have in 
our own mind a strong conviction in favour of one definite interpre¬ 
tation, hut that the impression is incommunicable; it rests on a 
sonse or instinct which cannot be justified by argument. In such 
cases the final verdict must be left to the few who are acknow¬ 
ledged to possess the surest insight and the finest tact in handling 
language. There is no other tribunal to appeal to. Classical 
scholars are, unluckily, not in the position of the Browning Society, 
whose doubts can be resolved by an infallible authority. 

But putting aside such cases, there are, as a rule, valid grounds 
on which a decision may be based. It is almost as serious an error 
for a commentator to place side by side several interpretations with-, 
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out furnishing the materials for arriving at a rational conclusion, as 
it would bfe for a writer on etymology to give us an open choice 
between a guess of Plato’s and a scientific result of comparative 
philology. Many current interpretations are demonstrably wrong, 
and the only sufficient excuse for mentioning them at all is that they 
are still current, and therefore need refutation. But the mere ’fact 
that some great name is associated with an absurd interpretation is 
hardly a plea for reviving it, on the ground of the historical interest 
that attaches even to the mistakes of gfceat men. Still less ought 
the stray fancies of obscurer critics to be recorded in the notes among 
a series of other options equally ingenious, but no less certainly 
wrong. Commentaries have already outgrown their just dimensions, 
and are usually out of all proportion to the toxt. To know how to 
omit, to discriminate, and to decide, has become almost the first 
requisite in an editor. In nine cases out of tea the author doubtless 
had some one meaning, and it is the business of one who interprets 
him to tell us what he conceives that moaning to have been, and to 
show the grounds of his decision. 

The practice observed by Professor J*bb,in this edition has, oft 
the whole, been to mention various interpretations only where thoro 
is room for serious and legitimate doubt as to the meaning of the 
poet. lie ignores such alternatives as are not commended either by 
their intrinsic merit or by a weight of authority which canpot bo 
disregarded. Yet his notes, while generally avoiding direct refuta¬ 
tion, incidentally sweep aside a largo mass of rubbish which has 
found its way into most editions. Very seldom will his judgment 
in respect of such omissions bo found at fault. Thorc is, perhaps, 
only one passage where he altogether omits to notice the obvious 
rendering, which in this case surely is the true one. The speech in 
which Teiresias is stung by the taunts of (Edipus to denounce him as 
the slayer of Laius contains these words (420—423) 

(3orj s St rr}s otjs votos oIk eerrai Xi/urjy, 
volos K iQaipuv ov%l (rvfji(f>a)vos rd^o, 
orav Karaurdri rov iptvauav, ov Sd/tots 
avop/uov ticrevXtvaras evTrXoias tv\u>v ; 

The lines are thus translated by Professor Jebb :— 

“ And what place shall not bo harbour to thy shriek, what of all Cithsoron 
shall not ring with it soon, when thou hast caught the meaning of tho marriage- 
song wherewith thou wert borne to thy fatal haven in yonder house, after a 
voyage so fair? ” 

The note is as follows«—“ ov cognate acc. to elaenXevaas, as 
if v/aevaiov had been irXovv; avep/xov is added predicatively, 

‘ though it (thy course) led thee to no true haven.’ ” The objections 
to this interpretation are that (I) the bfxevaio ? is. not itself the 
TrXovs nor akin to it in meaning, hut an external accompaniment of 

'' , VOL. xxkv. K.8. 3 o 
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the TrAor*.- It is, therefore, very harsh to take ov as a cognute 
accusative. Surely it is net Greek to say nXuv v/tievaioy, meaning 
“ to sail to the accompaniment of a marriage-song(2) the.epithet 
avopfxov is an unnatural one to apply to the course or arKous, still 
more so to the accompaniment’of the -jrAom. Indeed, the combina¬ 
tion ov fioenAewrav can hardly mean anything but “ into which thou 
didst sail.” We are thus brought back to the ordinary view, accord¬ 
ing to which the bfievatoi is the haven into which he sailed : “ when 
thou hast learnt the meaning of those nuptials, in which, within that 
liouso, thou didst find a fatal haven, after a voyage so fair.” Nothing 
can possibly be urged ugainst this rendering except that bfiivcuo v, 
strictly speuking, is the “ marriage-song,” not the u marriagobut 
this first distinction is scarcely maintained in poetry. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the Bubjeet of conjec¬ 
tural emendations. No one, however, who has studied the history i f 
textual criticism wilf be inclined to slight the gains that scholarship 
has won through the labours in this department, not only of past 
generations of scholars, but in our own day of such men as Cobet (in 
/spite of rashness) and Madvig. Those who judge Madvig only by 
his Adcenaria Critical where admirable theory is united to some 
very dubious practice, and who think of him as the author of a few 
brilliant and of many superfluous emendations of Greek prose, not 
to mention certain tasteless and even unmetrieal verso emendations, 
ought* to study him at his best in the Be Finibus of Cicero and in his 
emendations of Livy, whose pages have been illumined under his 
touch. In passing, it may he observed that Latin prose authors, 
from ono point of view, afford the best field for the exorcise of an 
cmendator’s faculty, owing to the very rigour and precision of Latin 
prose idiom. But, after all, the limits within which such a socond- 
Night as Bentley claimed for himself—“ a certain divining tact and 
inspiration ”—can profitably be employed, are singularly narrow. 
Many sanguine hopes would be abated if we did but reflect what a 
small percentage of conjectures havo borne the test of time and 
received the stamp of scientific certitude. 

Of all authors Sophocles is one of the most perilous for a critic to 
tamper with:— 

“ His stylo,” says Professor Jebb (p. lviii.), “ is not seldom analogous to that 
of Virgil in this respect, that, when his instinct felt a phrase to be truly and 
finely expressive ho left the logical analysis of it to the discretion of grara- 
•marians then, unborn. 1 might instance vuv iraai \a(p<a (0. T, , p v6). Such a 
.skill may easily provoke the heavy hand of prosaic correction; and, if it requires 
sympathy to interpret aud defend it, it also requires, when it ha8 once been 
marred, a very tender and very temperate touch in any attempt to restore it.” 

Nothing could be better said; and the caution was never more 
needed than to-day, when not in Germany only but in England 
Greek texts arc beiug not amended but re-written. Scholarship at 
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this moment has as much to fear from erudite absurdities as from 
almost any other cause. The worst of it is that the figments of 
emendators claim admission in the name of common sense, which 
frequently serves only as a mask for ignorance of Greek idiom. 
Ingenuity without insight, encyclopedic study without judgment or 
perception, these are the things that oorrupt the classics and bring 
learning itself into disrepute. Professor Jebb has been faithful to 
the canons he himself has laid down about emendation. Ho deals in 
conjecture only whore the reading of the MSS. is confessedly 
hopeless. His own conjectures are fourteen in number, of which he 
admits nine into the text. Most of these are highly plausible, and 
two of them attain as nearly as oan bo to certainty. 1 

I would now indioate a few passages where I venture to disagree 
from Professor Jobb, or where I find his explanations insufficient. 
Let me begin with the much voxed lines 219—2#3:— 

ayai £Aos /iiv tow Xoyov tovS’ i£(pw, 

$evos tow Trpax$€vros ; ov yap av pnxpav 
i\vevov atrrds, pi/ ovk ri (rvpfioXov. 
vvv 8\ worepos yelp derros us aorows rtXto, 
vpxv rrppsfuava> iraxri Ka8/*«'ots fdSe? 

f (♦ 

The lines are thus translated in this edition :— 

“ These words will I speak publicly, as ono who has been a stranger to this 
report, a stranger to the deed; for I could not have tracked it far by myself, if 
I had not had some cluo. But as it is—since it was only after the time 6f the 
deed that I was numbered a Theban among Thebans—to you, tho Oadmoans 
all, I do thus proclaim.” . 

Professor Jebb’s negative criticisms in his Appendix arc, I think, 
conclusive. But ho fails to notice one grave difficulty about his own 
rendering. The form of the conditional sentence, “ for I could not 
have tracked it far by myself if I had not had some clue,” implies a 
thought in the speaker’s mind, “ But I had a clue.” The context, 
however, clearly shows that (Edipus regards himself as having no 
cluo ; and the very next words, vuv hi, “ as it is,” mean, according 
to Professor Jebb, “ as I have no clue.” We are thus reduced to a 
logical contradiction. The key to the difficulty seems to me to be 
this. The sentence ov yap av patepav Xyvtvov (whore the ydp, as 
Professor Jebb sees, justifies c %ep<2, not |erov) has a supposed protasis, 
ei py t£ei7rov, to be supplied from i^epw; the clause py ovk cyiov, 
though conditional in form,—being added as a second protasis, an 
afterthought explaining and expanding the 1 idea of cuVrdv,—is not In 

sense truly conditional; it is drawn by a sort of attraction into the 

• 

(1) The first and most striking occurs in line 1C18, where the MBS. have Svpopai yap 
if irtpiaWa ta^tuy (w. U. irtp/eX*, b^Iwv) Ik trrop&ruv. Professor Jebb’s brilliant 
restoration is ICpopai ydp tiairip laXtpov \iinv croparuv, “ T wail as one who pours a 
dirge from his lips.” The second of such corrections is in 1280, •'here the simple 
change of racd.to xard makes perfect sense of the passage. 

i 3 o 2 
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conditional form in which the whole sentence is past. Thus the 
words mean, “ for (hud I not appealed to you, et nv e&iTrov) I should 
not have tracked the matter far alone, if I had not a clue (ap'd X had 
none),” i.c. “ not having a clue.” The use of jui) ov is very similar, 
but not precisely parallel to, that in Herod, vi. 106, ovk t^eXevaeoOai 
/xy ov irXrjpcos lovro? rov kvkXov, “ if (as was the case) the 
moon was not full.” From the general form of the conditional 
sentence it will be seen that (Edipus has thrown himself in imagina¬ 
tion into the future and looks back upon tho event. His appeal, he 
implios, is already made, and he himself is well forward on the 
track. 

But we arc not yet out of the difficulties. The sequence of ideas 
in the last two lines, taken in relation to what has preceded, is not 
quite obvious. If the above explanation is correct, vvv 2e means, 
“as it is,” />. “ sincp I do appeal to you, and do hope to search the 
matter out;” if. opposes tho actual fact to the unfulfilled supposition 
which has been expressed in the previous parenthesis. The yap after 
vorepos will then look forward to mpocfrwvw, not backward to vvv cl, 
♦ho %ense of the two lines })oing, “ As it is, I make my proclamation 
to you, since I am a citizen though late enrolled.” 

t Wo can now seo a coheront chain of thought running through 
the passage. (.Edipus has just heard of the murder of Laius, and in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, is determined to track it out. 
But the murder occurred before he had come to Thebes. “ As one,” 
he says, “ who has no personal knowledge of the crime or of the 
report, I must appeal to you, Thebans, for information ; for without 
such an appeal I could not have proceeded far in the search, being 
without a clue. But being resolved on the appeal, I make this pro¬ 
clamation to you by right of Theban citizenship.” 1 

These minute criticisms might‘appear pedantic if it were not that 
Professor Jebb’s work is so thorough and finished, and so far 
gurpasses all previous editions, that even tho smallest flaws that 
mar its perfection deserve to be pointed out in order to be removed. 
I wish it were possible to convoy any idea of tho interest of the 
commentary itsolf—of tho sagacity and discrimination with which 

(1) Trofoswor Campbell has come nearer to what I bold to be tho true view of the passage 
than any other editor. But, as Professor Jobb points out (App. p. 292), his explana¬ 
tion of tho words ov yitp dv /laicptiv k. t. A. implies that CEdipus had long known of the 
raurdor of Laius, whereas tho poot represents him as having now hoard of it for the 
first time. Some jaunts of syntax romain which invito discussion. In lino 623 the 
words »J\0* rax’ “ v must here mean * 1 possibly came.” But Professor Jebb can hardly 
bo right in deducing this sense from tho ordindVy meaning of tho words, 14 would 
perhaps havo come (if he had been in a hasty mood at tlio -time): ” for in such a 
sentence thero is an implied thought, “ hut it did net come.” The truth is that dv with 
a past indioativo cannot always be brought under tho head of tho Unfulfilled condition, 
though it tended to have this restricted usage. For instance, tho idiomatic construction 
of &v with a ]>■'•->t indicative to denote a repeated action docs not adihit of Buch an 
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the exact force *of words and phrases, 1 and the connection of thought 
are seized and elucidated. They will find the book to be, in tho host 
sense of 'the word, original, not through startling conjecture and 
paradox, hut in delicate shades of insight and interpretation, in 
a masterly handling of difficulties, and in the apprehension of each 
pajrt and every detail in its bearing on tho whole. 

The question naturally arises out of the (Edipus Tyrannus, How 
does Sopboclos regard tho relation between suffering and guilt ? 
Wo have in this play a signal example of a man, not indeed perfect, 
yet noble and innocent, who is led on by a train of events t,W 
baffled human foresight into unconscious crimes and overwhelm inf 
calamity. Some 2 have thought that an incipient severance between 
religion and morality is apparent in Sophocles ; that ho has receded 
from the higher ground occupied by JEschylus and introduced into 
his dramas an element of popular superstition. • The gods, it is said, 
interfere in order to inflict arbitrary punishment, not to uphold the 
morul order of the world. 

Ihcrc was, no doubt, a popular idea that the gods were jealous of 
man, that they were not his friends but Jiis^enemies, who delighted 
to wuylay and surprise him, especially at the height of his greatness. 

analysis. No more docs the passage before us; and Ihe karoo is liuc of oilier similar 
passages in Attic Greek, some of which are quoted in the notes. Further Attic examples 
might lie mentioned (e.g. Plato, Thttcdr. p. 256c ; Tliucyil. vi., 2,4;—both with\’ 1 ^^’ 
«;— Again. ] 2d2 ; Thiloct. .072). There is ono exact Homeric parallel. In 
5-ifi, the old man of the sea says to Monel,ms, “ For either thou shalt find /Egisthus y. !. 
alive, or, it may be, Oratrs was beforehand and slew him (?) kiv 'Jdplaryt Kruvn> 
viro<b6dfitvoi)." When we reflect that tho proper function of av or xiv was to attach 
an action to parti< ular conditions or circumstances, wo are not surprised to find that a 
past indicative with dv can denote that which may have happened in the past. 

Again on line 1296, Ttnoiirnv olov eat trrvyobvr’ iwoncriaai, we find this note :— 

“ tnoiKTiaai without av, obliquo of iironcrioiu, an optat. without dv, like xctraox 01 iu 
Ant. 605.” Such a usage of the infinitive is, so far as I know, unexampled, nor need 
wo resort to it hore. Tho infinitive with olov is similar in principle to tho infinitive 
after adjei tires, such as ImrySnoc, and the litoral translation of tho*words is, “ proper 
for ono to pity even if he hates it,” not “such that ho would pity.” Again, is it not a 
mistake to explain yy in such phrases as 5 yyliv tlSug (397, cf. 636 and 1019), by 
resolving tho expression in each case into a conditional sentence ? The ti>) hue is 
rather that yr) which marks tho abstract and the generic as opposed to the com rote 
and tho particular; nor can this uso ho treated as a derivative of the conditional yy. 

I have noticed v only ono actual slip, which occurs outsido tho play itself, in a 
quotation from Domosth., dc Cor. § 228, where the words yyag virdpx l,v lyvotaylvo i?j- 
are translated, “wo start from tho conviction that,” as if tho reading were lyvancorai,. 
There is no authority (in spite of “ Liddell and Scott ”) for a middle uso of lyvwoyac. 
the sense, no less than the grammar, requires “ wb (i.e. JEschines and I) are already 
pronounced to ho," &c. 

(1) See, for instance, tho notes on 35 (ll-iXvoac laaybv), 227 (virifiXuv), 313 (poo at 
yiabya), 352 (l^ixivyaac prjya), 531? (apicriov\ 674 (dvyou iripatrgt), 769 (yavrueyc i\ov 
ri\v\ jf), 790 (irpoinpavy \tywv), 846 (oio£u»voi')> 978 (irpivoiei), 997 (?/ K aptvOoc . . . 
ampKuro), 1077 (0ov\yooycu), 1483*(7rpoe?fvTjijai'). The delicate use of tho particles is 
vividly interpreted in the notes to this edition (e.g. 105, 342, 822, 852, 1030). 

(2) E.g. Mr. Benn. in The Greek Philosophers, p. 79, a book of striking and original 
jncrit, which Ins not as yot been duly appreciated. 
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At such momenta it was the wisdom of mail to propitiate them with 
the host thing he had. Their levelling energy was exorcised in 
confining his prosperity within the appointed limits, and preventing 
the difference from being effaced between the divine and the human 
nature. They were regarded less as guardians of the moral law than 
as privileged despots who resented eminence in others. JEschylus 
corrected and enlightened this primitive belief. He shared the 
popular religious sentiment, which recognised in every great reverse 
of fortune a judicial act; but the sentence, as ho read it, was not 
pronounced by jealous or capricious powers, but by a supremo and 
moral governor of the universe. In the course of events and in all 
human destinies ho traced the righteous and overruling hand of 
Zeus, “the Almighty,” “King of KingR,” “who 'rewards all men 
according to their works.” 1 Everywhere and in all cases there is an 
inner and necessary connection between men’s actions and their 
outward fortunes. Not only in tho vicissitudes of nations and fami¬ 
lies, but also in tho history of individuals, tho same law of moral 
retribution bolds good. Each man fares according to his deserving; 
*eves tho individual lit), viewed in its happiness and misery, is long 
enough.to justify the ways of God to man. Grime begets suffering, 
and crime alone brings disaster and final ruin. 

If some tragedies of ./Eschylus scorn at first sight to rest under a 
sombre fatalism or to be presided over by the vigilance of jealous 
gods, a closer study will show’ that here too events are not guided by 
blind or arbitrary forces, but arc the outcome of character and 
subject to moral laws. In the Agamemnon, for example, the shadow 
of doom throws itself forward from the first; the atmosphere is 
charged with sinister presentiments, even in the midst of victory. 
The kcynojbc of suspicion and mystery is struck by tho watchman. 
Each successive song of tho Chorus either calls up some old and dark 
rominisconce,* or hints at some new foreboding. But throughout 
runs tho sense of crime committed that must needs be expiated. 
The Chorus—here clearly tho mouthpiece of the poet—expressly 
dissents from the old belief that mero prosperity produces calamity 
(1. 750). The guilt that Agamemnon had incurred in slaying Iphi- 
geneia, is visited on him now in tho hour of his triumph when he is 
flushed with pride and insolonee. At such a time Nemesis is most 
to be dreaded, not because the gods are jealous, but because men 
then most easily become presumptuous. 

Other popular beliefs were in like manner illuminated by iEschy- 
lu8. The euvse of a father was supposed'to possess a strange potency 
and to bring with it a certainty of fulfilment. It assumes among 
the Greeks almost the same prominence as the patriarchal blessing 

(1) Thoso l'onmi'ftfi an; not intended to apply to the Promelfims hound, which would 
require a disenaaion to itself. 
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umong the Hebrews. The latter idea was unfamiliar to Greek 
thought, though Plato { Laws , xi. p. 931) tentatively suggests that 
if the 'Curse of a father is divinely ratified, his blessing may well 
have in it a similar virtue; the operation of t.ho curse, howover, as 
exhibited in JEschylus and in Sophocles (who here follows iEschylus) 
has a moral import. It is, as it were, a solemn excommunication, not 
an arbitrary sentence of doom. Once it has gone forth it is irrevoc¬ 
able, but it is only pronounced over those who are already hardened 
in guilt, and on them it invokes not misfortune merely but frosh 
guilt. Morally it is based on the conviction that there are somo 
sins, such as filial ingratitude, which lead inevitably into deeper 
crime, and leave no place for repentance. The curse uttered by 
(Edipus (in the (Ed. Col.) is so terrible that modern imitators of 
Sophocles prefer to make (Edipus relent, before the entreaties of his 
son. But the Greek (Edipus is inflexible. He speaks not merely 
as the aggrieved father, but as the representative of outraged 
justice; unlike Lear, whose imprecation on Goneril, in its refinement 
of cruelty, betrays a mind maddened by the sense of a personal 
wrong. The victims of the curso in iEschjjlus employ the language 
of fatalism. They throw themsolvos with a recklessness half of 
triumph, half of despair-, into fulfilling the prophecy of evil. .The 
curso has gone fortli; let it work; they will swim with wind and 
stream. Such is the tone of Eteocles in the Thebans. Yet it is very 
plain that though Eteocles speaks as a fatalist, he acts as a free man. 

The problem of fate and free-will presented itself $gaiu, and in a 
more complex form, in the received doctrine of an hereditary curse. 
Legend told of families in which, owing to some ancestral crime, 
the taint of guilt was transmitted iu the blood, and generation 
after generation was visited by the anger of the gods. The idea 
had its origin in primitive times when the solidarity of the family 
was strongly felt. The individual as a moral being .was hardly kept 
distinct from the community to which he belonged. If one member 
of the community committed a crime all his family paid the penalty, 
either as fellow-sufferers with him or as suffering vicariously on his 
behalf. The guilt as well as the punishment was supposed to be 
corporate. Hence arose tho idea of a curso bequeathed through 
successive generations, entailing on .posterity not suffering merely 
but guilt. The hold that this doctrine had over the popular con¬ 
sciousness, and its influence on practical politics, is attosted by 
repeated incidents in tho history of the Alcmrconidse, who lay 
under, such an ancestral ^pollution. iEschylus so far modified the 
popular belief that he represents not actual guilt, but the tendency 
to guilt, as inherited. It rests with a man himself whether the 
tendency is fostered or resisted. Some act of his own will is neces¬ 
sary to wake the*,curse into life. The chain of crime may at any 
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jjoint be broken, though the poet rather exhibits,. for the most 
part, the natural continuity of guilt;—that as crime engenders crime 
in the individual heart, so in a house the guilt cf tho fathers' tends 
to lead the children into new guilt and to extend itself over a whole 
race. There is a striking resemblance between the language in 
which iEschylus and George Eliot describe the self-productive energy 
of evil. In tho words of ./Eschylus ( Again. 7o7) : “The impious 
deed leaves after it a larger progeny, all in tho likeness of the 
parent stock.” In the more elaborated phrase of George Eliot: 
“ Our deeds are like children that aro born to us; they live and act 
apart from our will: nay, children may be strangled, but deeds 
never ; they have an indestructible life both in and out of our 
consciousness.” 

Still vEschylus never allows human freedom to be obliterated, even 
in the members of a hunted race. An initial act of man’s free-will 
is necessary to evoke the latent guilt. In this he departs from the 
popular theology and saves morality. He handles those myths which 
deal with the domestic curse in much tho same spirit as he treats tho 
dqetrino of divine infatuation. Tho popular form of that doctrine is 
expressed, for instance, by Theognis {Frag. 401),—that a man of good 
intentions is often misled by some supernatural power into grievous 
error, whore evil appears to him good and good evil. Aeschylus, 
too, recognises in certain forms of mental blindness a divine influ¬ 
ence. But only when a man has wilfully set his face towards evil, 
when, like Xerxes (in the Thebans ), or Ajax (in the play of Sophocles, 
who here again follows the teaching of his predecessor), he has striven 
to riso above human limits, is a moral darkening inflicted on him in 
judicial anger. As wo read in the Old Testament that “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” so in iEschylus, “ when a man is hasting 
to his ruin the god helps him on” (Firs. 742). It is the dark 
converse of “ God helps those who help themselves.” 

The doctrine of an inherited tendency towards guilt in a house, 
reminds us, on the ono hand, of that of original sin as the conse¬ 
quence of Adam’s sin, and, on the other, of modern theories of 
inherited qualities. If neither of these can be called fatalism, 
equally inapplicable is the word to tho doctrine of the Greek poets. 

There is an important distinction to remember between suffering 
for another and being punished for another. The first is a natural 
and physical process, a fa!bt proved by experience. Tho second 
implies a judicial act—one which, when ascribed to the Deity, is an 
unauthorised inference from, or interpretation of, a fact. Punish¬ 
ment implies guilt, and the notion of an innocent man being punished 
for the guilty is a moral contradiction. The innocent man may and 
docs suffer for the guilty ; that he should be punished for the guilty 
is inconceivable, for guilt and with it moral condemnation are 
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intransferable. • To speak, therefore, of Vicarious Suffering has 
nothing in it to shock morality; Vicarious Punishment (if the full 
meaning, df the’idea is realised) is immoral. The tragedians show a 
consciousness of this distinction. The popular view was that guilt 
was inherited, that is, that the children are punished for their fathers’ 
sins. The view of iEschylus and of Sophocles also (so far as* he 
touches the problem on this side) was that a tendency towards guilt 
is inherited, but this tondency does not annihilate man’s free-will. 
If, therefore, the children are punishod, they are punished for their 
own sins. But Sophocles saw the further truth, that innocent 
children may suffer for their fathers’ sins. 

The purification of this special dootrine of the popular religion, 
which was effected in Greece by the poets, was effected among the 
Jews by the prophets. The phrase, “ visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” was open to a double interpretation,—either that 
tho children were punished judicially for their fathers’ sins, or that 
the children suffered in the courso of nature for their fathers’ sins. 
Tho Jews for a long time interpreted the words of tho second com¬ 
mandment in the first sense, just as the Greeks so interpreted the' 
idea of a curse in the house. But Ezekiel (eh. xviii.), in clearer 
tones even than the Greek poets, rejected tho first interpretation, 
and freed the notion of moral responsibility from all ties of blood 
relationship. “ What mean ye that ye use this proverb, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are sot on edge ? ... . 
Tho soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of his father, neither shall the father hear the iniquity 
of his son.” The same truth had occurred early to the mind of 
India. In the llamayana these striking words occur : “ A father, 
a mother, a son, whether in this world or tho next, eats on}y the fruit 
of his own works ; a father is not recompensed or punished for his 
sou, neither a son for his father. Each of these by his own actions 
gives birth to good or evil.” 

The doctrine, then, of tho hereditary curse, as it is exhibited in 
the Greek poets, is not one of fatalism. Remembering the distinc¬ 
tion between Vicarious Suffering, which is a natural process, and 
Vicarious Punishment, which is a penal sentence, we find that 
tho second of these ideas, which alone is fatalistic and immoral, is 
nowhere to be found,—not in Sophocles any more than in iEsehylus. 
It was part of the popular creed of Greece, which was discarded by 
the poets. 

So long as divino justice Was believed to assert itself in tbo earthly 
life of the individual, it was natural that moral character should be 
judged by outward happiness, and that guilt and suffering should he 
inseparably associated. But there comes a time in«thc history of 
every people when t',;e old theory of life, that the good always prosper 
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und flie bad arc punished, has to yield before thfe stress of facts. 
Sophocles is the first of the Greeks who has clearly realised that 
suffering is not always penal, that it Has other functions to discharge 
in the divine, economy. The suffering of innocent children for the 
sins of the fathers, which Sophocles ‘ touches lightly, is comprised 
under the wider law of human suffering, in interpreting which 
he has made a great step in advance upon iEschylus. He has 
penetrated into many aspects and meanings of suffering which 
were hitherto undiscerned. He stands midway between iKsohylus, 
who sees in it nothing but the working of retributive justice, and the 
sceptical theory of the succeeding age, that unmerited suffering 
is duo to carelessness on the part of the gods. Having seized the 
central truth of the sufferings of the righteous, he was able to accept 
many of the popular legends almost us they stood, and to breathe 
into them a moral'meaning. yRschylus, for whom suffering was 
penal in intention, found in the legends a more intractable material; 
lie was often obliged tore-mould and transform where Sophocles had 
merely to interpret anew. Of the primitive elements which Sophocles 
retains, those only eaiwbe'held still to savour qf popular superstition, 
which aro outside the action of the drama and among the sup¬ 
posed antecedents of tho plot. These extraneous parts he is not 
always at pains to bring under the laws either of morality or of 
probability. 

Undeserved suffering, while it is exhibited in Sophocles under 
various lights, always appears as part of tho permitted ex il which is 
a condition of a just and harmoniously ordered universe. It is fore¬ 
seen in the counsels of the gods. It mav, 1 as in the Antigone, serve 
to vindicate the higher laws by which the moral government of tho 
world is maintained ; or, as in tho Phi/octetes and Trachinuv, to 
advanco a prc-oidained and divine purpose ; or, as in the PhtlotMet 
and GSdipus, to educate character. Sophocles deepens and enlarges 
tho meaning of tho Greek proverb, “Suffering is wisdom.” He 
raises it from a prudential or ;i moral maxim into a religious 
mystery. lie anticipates the faith of Plato {licp. x. GUI), that 
whon a man is beloved of the gods, oven poverty, sickness, and 
other sufferings can turn out only for his good. The (Erftpn# Coburns 
affords the most perfect instance of the man whom adversity has 
sorely tried, and on whom it has had a chastening and regenerating 
influence. Though this play was probably composed at a con¬ 
siderably later date than the (Eaiptts Tymnnm, and though the two 
plays are in a sense complete in themselves, yet if we would learn 
the maturest views of Sophocles upon u this subject, wo must study 
the (Edipm Tyrannw in the light of the sequel. Oedipus is not, 
indeed, a perfitff character ; he has flaws of temper and judgment; 
but not in these must we seek tlie explanation of hia history. T1“* 

(1) See Mr. F. Abbot’s “Fssiv on 'Sophocles ” (j? 58-0), in Hellcnxctf 
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poet indicate# clearly that his calamities are to be traced to the 
inherent feebleness and short-sightedness of man, the obverse side 
of which is tho divine foreknowledge; that his sufferings are 
in truth unmerited, and for that very reason have no power to 
subdue the soul. (Edipus has, of his own free-will, committed 
deeds which would be the most heinous of crimes, had they not 
been done unconsciously. Popular sentiment would have ascribed 
them to a divine infatuation* which though inflicted arbitrarily and 
not judicially, yet was supposed to leave the agent personally respon¬ 
sible for his acts. Sophocles here, as in other plays, fixes our atten¬ 
tion on tho difference between crime and involuntary error, which 
contracts no stain of guilt. When wc meet Oedipus towards tho close 
of his life, in the Qidipm Coloncw, we hardly recognise him as the 
man from whom wo parted in the (Eihpn s Tt/mmim in the first 
transport of horror and remorse. Suffering has wrought on him 
far otherwise than on Lear, whose weak and pissionate nature it 
unhinged, and with whom the thought that he himself was mainly 
to blame embittered his anger and turned grief into despair. (Edipus 
liasdEencumben d himself of a past which is»not truly part of himself. 
In the school oi suffering his inborn nobleness of character has come 
out He is now at peace with himself and reconciled to heaven.’ In 
spite of tioubled memories he is conscious of innocence at last, and 
bears himself with the calm and dignity of one who knows* that lie 
has a high destiny to fulfil, and is obeying the express summons of 
the gods The unconscious sin is expiated; and ho who was tho 
victim of divine anger, the accursed thing that polluted the city, is 
now the vehicle of blessing to the land that receives him :— 

“ Nothing 1 -. lion' foi terns nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast, nq weakness, no contempt,. 

Ihspraiao 01 blame, nothing but well and bur, 

And what may quiet us m a death so noblo.” , 

Roth aEschylus and Sophocles attained to tho conception of a 
righteous order of the world under the sovereign rulo of Zeus. 
Sophocles had not, indeed, tho speculative insight of aEsehylus, nor 
did he grapple so fearlessly with the deepest problems of existence. 
Yet he did not yield the ground won by iEschylus, nor renounce tho 
moral gains that had been bequeathed by him. In one religious idea, 
as we have seen,—in his interpretation of human suffering,—he even 
advanced beyond his predecessor. iEsohylus believed in an unseen 
and guiding l J ow r er, that dispenses rewards and punishments to 
individuals and communities, on principles of unerring justice. In 
Sophocles the diviuc righteousness asserts itself not in the award of . 
happiness or misery to the individual, but in the providential 
wisdom which assigns to each individual his place* and function in 
.a, universal moral order. Unmerited suffering hero receives at least 
^ "tjal explanation S. H. Butcher. 
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JOSEPn AND IIIS BRETHREN ; 

AN EASTERN APOLOGUE WITH A WESTERN MORAL. 


The sons of Jacob were, no doubt, on the whole a disappointing- 
set of young men. With one, or at the most two, remarkable excep¬ 
tions, even parental partiality was unequal to the task of eulogising 
their character. They had inherited tho loftiest traditions, they 
were charged with the most elevating mission; but they never 
seemed to have been able to appreciate the one or to realise the other. 
The first pedigree to be found in the annals of the human race, the 
most illustrious examples sown broadcast over tho pages of their 
most recent family history—all these incentives to high aspiration 
and noble achievement seem to have been entirely thrown away upon 
at least the majority of the sons of Israel. To them the growth of 
their flocks and herds, or some scandalous dispute with their nearest 
neighbours, had a much more pleasant and absorbing interest than 
any of the lessons to be deduced from the experience of their race. 
Thu more sordid forms of selfishness, the more savage and unscru¬ 
pulous methods of war, were things which they could understand. 
And as is not unusual with mean and vindictive natures, they were 
able only to find a stimulus to more lively emotions when the 
dulness and 'bitterness within them were stimulated by personal 
jealousy. 

J osopb, unquestionably, must have been a very provoking younger 
brother. Tho mero fact that his greater gifts were recognised at 
tho very outset of his career by those most capable of judging them; 
his objectionable sense of superiority; his fantastic dreams and 
vexatious visions, so unworthy of his position, and so irreconcilable 
with the character of a future statesman ; his coat of many colours, 
worn in all probability with rather aggravating ostentation, when 
his elders and contemporaries attired themselves, in season and out 
of season, in the orthodox livery of their tribe ; his audacious if not 
impudent declaration that a day was coming when not only tho 
rivals of his own generation, but both the august neramages who 
presided over tho family councils, should come and submit themselves 
to his acknowledged supremacy—all these things wero us gall and 
wormwood to the self-satisfied young sheikhs, whose highest ambition 
was to swagger through the bazaars of Hebron, or to compass, by 
every device of pettifogging chicanery, the retention of a well or 
two which might be threatened by Philistine aggression. 

Mr. Bright has somewhere stated, with unanswerable force, a 
proposition which had never been previously asserted, and which. 
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surely can never be hereafter denied, that no man has a right to be 
styled just or good until his last will and testament has been scanned 
at Somerset House by the more curious of his kinsmen and neigh¬ 
bours, and afterwards considered by the general public—at least, so 
far as scope is afforded for such consideration by a paragraph in the 
Illustrated London News. The patriarch Jacob, who at the timo of 
his demise was in point of fact a pensioner of the Egyptian Court, 
had no more substantial hereditaments to distribute among his 
offspring than the family vault near Kirjath-Arba and an estate at 
Skechem held by a somewhat questionable title, yet appears to 
have vindicated his character both for sagacity and justice by the 
interesting and apposite hints which fell from him on his death-bed 
regarding the individual characteristics and prospects of his sons. 

Reuben, to whom our attention is first called, certainly not by any 
conspicuous merit, but solely by the accident of birth, appears to 
have been altogether unequal to the position which he had inherited. 
His especial characteristic—less common, perhaps, in thoso days 
than in ours—was his vacillating tendency. Ho could at one 
moment befriend his young and kopefpl rival, or at least jvould 
shrink from absolutely extinguishing his prospects. But cither 
from feebleness of will,,or from that small spitefulncss whiclj is 
sometimes the concomitant of weak or effeminate natures, he did not 
decline to actively intorosl himself in procuring, as far as was prac¬ 
ticable, the temporary humiliation and cffacement of the stripling 
whom ho had so recently assisted. His was apparently that prido of 
birth which enables a grand seigneur, when he acts more meanly 
than his humbler neighbours, to flatter himself with the conviction 
that performances which common folks consider shabby are due in 
his case to a just recognition of noblesse oblige. 

Simeon and Levi, who seem by a natural selection to have been 
colleagues from the outset of their career, were distinguished by 
a nasty knack for secret conspiracy and vindictive malovolenco. 
Simeon, so far as we can separate him from the partner of his 
malpractices, appears to have been the more open and probably 
the more blustering aggressor; while wo cannot help suspecting 
Levi of a certain puritanical primness which is not uncommon, 
even in our own day, among praiseworthy young men of the 
official stamp. But it is evident that thero was nothing which 
this worthy pair would stick at whenever an opportunity was 
afforded of advancing their own interests or of injuring anybody 
who had incurred their dislike. The primitive stratagems of an 
Oriental blood-feud find their counterpart at the present day in 
underhand manoeuvres add opportune disclosures of confidential 
documents. And it is hardly possible greatly to ,pity Simeon for 
his temporary incarceration under King Pharaoh's lock and koy 
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when we remember how he was actually the prime mover in the 
design of selling to the stranger the rising hope of that family 
which his own vulgar ambition had contributed to render unpopular. 
We can fancy smug Levi, who had probably not gone beyond hinting 
a doubt and hesitating dislike when the family council assembled 
round the pit, appropriating with conscientious complacency the 
Egyptian shekels to be applied in accordance with his private judg¬ 
ment to the political necessities of the tribe. 

Naphtali, wo are told, had charming manners and eyes like a 
gazelle; but the stress which is laid upon the goodliness of his 
language, especially in connection with other hints to be gathered 
from the paternal description, justifies no inconsiderable doubt 
as to his perfect sincerity. Little Dan, on the other hand, is a 
less attractive character. Ilia object in life seems to have been 
the judicial bench ; and his way to it, as has indeed been observed 
in some other cases, was to be made by not unfrequently tripping 
up his allies and backbiting his betters. Asher was a lazy and 
adiposo young man, given up to tho pleasures of the table and the 
delights of country life. It^ must have been difficult for him, when 
Pharaoh’s invitation arrived, to balance the indolent gratification 
to bo derived from sheep-farming at Dothan against the pro¬ 
spective flesh-pots of Egyptian hospitality. But he was content 
to go with his party, just as he would probably have been equally 
well satisfied to have settled down in tho placid contemplation 
of pastoral life, or to sit for ever as the arbitrator of tho petty 
squabbles of Syrian shepherds, if destiny had so willed it. 

Poor Issachar—it is impossible not to pity Issachar. Nobody likes 
to be called an ass, least of all to be recognised as such even by 
one’s own family and companions. And then the double burden.— 
It is a grievdus thing to be weighted with a loud of duty to which 
one’s faculties are unequal; but so long as a happy self-conceit enables 
the bearer to ignore bis own incapacity, the burden, however crush¬ 
ing, may still bo tolerable. It is when tho slow conviction of one’s 
absolute insufficiency has dawned upon the reluctant bearer of the 
overwhelming impost that the weight is doubled and the poor 
creature collapses. “Who would fardels bear, and grunt and 
sweat under a weary life ” when the fruit of these labours is to be 
stigmatised as a beast of burden, and not to be abb to deny the 
unflattering imputation? Zebulon seems in a mysterious way to 
have established some sort of connection with a great commercial 
seaport, and it is to be feared that he had imbibed from that asso¬ 
ciation a taint of that mercantile morality which is sometimes 
unscrupulous and, occasionally vindictive. Gad appears to have 
been subject to vicissitudes in his public career; he would probably 
have lost more elections than he gained if ho had been a parlia- 
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mentary candidate; but he seems to have had the useful obstinacy 
which pulls through at last. 

Even. at this distance of time it is not very difficult to imagine 
the feelibgs which must have animated the conclave of these wor¬ 
thies when they fancied that the odious upstart was delivered into 
their hands. “ Behold this dreamer cometh.” Can wo not picture 
tho glances of scornful superiority with Whioh such representatives 
of commonplace selfishness and caste prejudice regarded the advent 
of this audacious visionary. Now was the time to make him under¬ 
stand how grossly ho had offended, not only against their dominant 
instincts, but also against their vested rights. That an impudent 
fledgling should not only cherish vague aspirations for personal pre¬ 
eminence, but should actually dare to publish his almost impious 
anticipations of the future, amounted to a crime at least equivalent 
to high treason in the estimation of his self-appointed judges. Was 
it not, moreover, an outrage upon the accepted Canons of their tribal 
heraldry that the young vagabond, instead of clothing himself in the 
family uniform, should ramble about the country attired in a rainbow 
coat which seemed to borrow its prevailing colour from the shade 
or the bunshinc which it alternately eucodnt<#red Y No pit could be 
too deep, no obscurity too dark, for the summary extinction of so 
ambitious a career. 

Simeon, who had a lurking fancy that his own personal advan¬ 
tages might even be enhanced by the variegated vesture which 
he longed to strip from the shoulders of his victim, .was doubtless 
careful to secure the envied plaid before its rightful* owner was 
removed from the light of day. But his sulky relatives would not 
willingly assign, even to one of their own number, so conspicuous 
a badge of distinction. The nearest kid that played unconscious 
among the brambles of that thorny wilderness yielded itself 
u ready victim to the wiles of the insinuating Dan, who quickly 
obliterated all traces of that distinctive blazonry which had justly 
affronted the susceptibilities of the family. Asher had gone to sleep 
in tho noonday heat. Issachar could only bray out bis stupid acqui¬ 
escence. Zebulon probably regretted that they had no press-gang 
in Palestine which could be utilised for the ruin of obnoxious young 
men. Ileuben had sneaked off, persuading himself that he was not a 
party to the proceedings which he had himself suggested; and 
while Naphtali, with a seraphic smile on his engaging countenance, 
ran off to frolic with the more juvenile goats which stood about, “ the 
great revenge was wrought *, ” and, if it may be permitted again to 
quote Lord Macaulay, “ the minion ” was mercilessly consigned to 
immediate and total oblivioji. It was not, probably, altogether dis¬ 
advantageous to one destined to become the greatest minister of his 
time to be thus early initiated into the painful experience of personal 
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antipathies, and to descend, if only for a moment, into the cold and 
dark seclusion of temporary ostracism. 

Wo all know the story. The unfortunate youth has scarcely been 
lowered into his dismal receptacle and the camel-bells of the deliverers 
are already tinkling in our oars. For, spite of bis own too-outspoken 
self-confidence, in spite of the gentle chiding of tho patriarch who 
was hereafter to bocome his dependant, in spite of the relentless 
animosity of the envious dullards who thought they could extinguish 
his early promise, the younger brother was yet to rise through the 
many vicissitudes of a career at least as chequered as his earliest 
garment, to the foremost place in the councils of tho most powerful 
of monarchies. The iron that entered into tho soul of Joseph from 
the stocks of his subsequent bondage in tho Egyptian capital contri¬ 
buted no doubt to harden his faculties to tho true administrative 
tempor. Hut it may well be believed that his earliest and bitterest 
recollection of tho enmity and treachery of those whose fidelity and 
goodwill he had a right to count upon had at least as important a 
share in developing and steadying the precocious genius of the great 
statesman who seems to have excelled even tho politicians of our own 
day m recognising and*solving Egyptian difficulties. 

Few can have failed to perceive a certain resemblance between 
these incidents of primeval history and events which have happened 
in days much less remote. It is true that Lord Randolph Churchill 
has nol been the spoiled darling of the heads of the political connec¬ 
tion to which die belongs. But if he bad been in the most excep¬ 
tional degree the sole favourite of those two somewhat listless 
partners in a not particularly exhilarating fellowship, he could 
scarcely have been the object of more malice, envy, and all uncharit- 
ableness among the lesser luminaries of his party. Nor can it bo 
denied that’he has freely afforded «th cm every sort of opportunity for 
the gratification of thoso amiable dispositions. Ilis course of action 
has been erratic ; bis political principles imperfectly elucidated ; bis 
domcanour in tho House of Commons has lacked that reverence for 
official pretension and canonized incapacity to which all pious Con¬ 
servatives owe suit and service; he has propounded doctrines regard¬ 
ing Egypt more Radical than those advocated by any of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s tame Republicans; ho has patronised domestic legislation 
which avowedly infringes upon the rights of property; and it may 
easily be understood how tho versatile young politician who chooses 
to wear a political paletot of so many hues must have given great 
and frequent occasion to his enemies within the limits of his own 
party to blaspheme to their heart’s content. He does not belong to 
the little ring—semi-official as yet, but which expects to become at 
the next turn of the wheel official in the fullest sense—that hedges 
in tho rival queen-bees of the Conservative hive from all eommunica- t 
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tion with their.party, their followers, and their countrymen. It is 
the lot of almost every party leader to surround himself with a little 
circle'of men whose zeal is only equalled by their cxclusivenoss, and 
whose ambition far exceeds their ability: tho under-socretaries 
who are not fit to become secretaries; tho blatant orators who adorn 
the platform but empty the House; the officious red-tapcists who 
seek to carry minutes, memoranda, and returns into every depart¬ 
ment of life; the pompous parvenus who mistake the patronage of 
princes for popular preference ; the parasitic intriguers who are for 
ever praying the official clique to subsidise tho scurrilous sheets of 
their obscure newspapers; all those conspire to intercept the inter¬ 
change of political confidence between the leaders of tho party and 
the party at large, and none of them would shrink, as wc have 
recently learned, from inflicting upon Lord Itandolph Churchill 
all tho execration, extinction, and exile which his presumption has 
deserved. 

It is at least as much in the interest of these subalterns and non¬ 
commissioned officers of opposition, as in that of the leaders or of 
the rank and file, that they should be warped of the prudence of 
making terms with their adversary before it is too late. One of 
two things is certain : either Lord Itandolph Churchill will lead the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons before the end of the 
present decade, or there will be no Conservative party in that 
assembly to lead. It is obviously not impossible for the smaller fry 
of Conservative officialism at the presont moment to exclude from 
their ranks the one man who seems likely to save them from universal 
unpopularity. And if they are abetted by their recognised chiefs, 
they may succeed ,in their object. But Lord Salisbury should 
remember that Jacob certainly did not connive at tho conspiracy in 
the wilderness; and Sir Stafford Northcote may also take note that 
Leah, as far as we know, was not a consenting party to tho machi¬ 
nations of her offspring. If they had been open to the suspicion of 
any such complicity, it is possiblo that even the magnanimity of 
Joseph would not have been equal to the task of resuseitating the 
fallen fortunes of his race. In such a case Joseph might or might 
not have completely naturalised himself as an Egyptian minister, or 
he might never have become a minister at all; but in cither event 
the children of Israel could hardly have survived the famine in 
Canaan. Let us then, as Mr. Gladstone once before advised us, not 
only be wise, but be also wise in time. 

If the Conservative party,-still raoro if the country at largo, knew 
anything of the immediate motivos which have inspired the champions 
of political orthodoxy in the abortive drama upon which tho curtain 
has so recently and so suddenly fallen, they would realise much 
'‘more vividly even than now the desperate condition of tho party 
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which Lord Beaconsfield’s successors perhaps have supposed them¬ 
selves to lead. A political combination which permits a mere man 
of fashion to pose (to the exclusion of more solid squires) as the 
farmers’ friend ; which allows the initiative in debates on Foreign 
Affairs to be undertaken by itinerant agitators who have never heard 
that' Lord Palmerston sat in the Aberdeen Cabinet throughout the 
Crimean war ; which has nothing better than Mr. W. H. Smith br 
Mr. E. Stanhope to rise from its front bench to arraign the conduct of 
the Government, must certainly be as destitute of future hope as of 
present usefulness. It is only by the timely and copious infusion of 
new blood in the fullest measure that any prospect can be found of 
averting immediate collapse. Of course the Tapers and the Tadpoles 
who have vied in obsequious deference through four long years to 
the nonentities whom it has boen their business to magnify, stand 
aghast at the idea of,a change which would nullify so much painful 
effort. The negroes of the Southern Stales, though bound by the 
hard necessities of their actual position to submit themselves to the 
behests of the harsh taskmasters and overseers whom fate had 
imposed upon them, we^e yet fain to revere certain personages amid 
their sable brotherhood whom ordinary obsefvation fuiled to dis¬ 
tinguish from the common herd, as chiefs and derm-gods. Such are 
the sentiments which the entourage of the late Ministry have striven 
to cherish for their fallen leaders, and such arc the sentiments with 
which they expect to be regarded by their humbler associates. But 
the Conservative party in this country is so fur removed from the 
conditions of American slavery as to entertain a very strong repug¬ 
nance for doctrines so unwarrantable and ridiculous. They would 
rather consign all the other pretenders to influence with their party 
to the deepest pit of which history makes mention than permit the 
paltry jealousy of a handful of nbbodics to interrupt or obscure the 
cordial understanding which should be maintained between their 
future leader and his followers. 

Tlio day is probably not far distant when Ihoso who have done 
their best to soparale Lord Randolph from his party will find the 
best chance of retaining their own scuts iu imploring him to toss 
half-a-dozen lines of half contemptuous recommendation among their 
constituents. And the present leaders of the party will do well to 
abstain so far as possible from fomenting the discords which have 
recently convulsed their following, oven if this result can only bo 
obtained by sacrificing to the bos* interests of the cause those under¬ 
lings whose self-sufficient jealousy has -so seriously jeopardised the 
future prospects of the Conservative connection. 

' An English Toby. 
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Tp understand the situation in Central Africa to-day, it is necessary 
to look back to the year 1877, when Stanley ’s great expedition across 
the Dark Continent and the journeys of Dr. Nachtigall and Lieut. 
Cameron first awoke the interest of geographers and philanthro¬ 
pists to tho possibility of finding a highway for civilization into 
the heart of Central Africa. In August, 1877, a Conference, held in 
Brussels under tho Presidency of the King of the Belgians, was 
attended by the representatives of all nations, including, from 
France, Admiral de la Ronciere Le Noury, from Germany the well- 
known travellers, Messrs. Gerhard Rolilfs, Schweinfurth and Dr. 
Nachtigall; from Italy, Commander Negri, and from Austria, M. de 
Ilochstetter, President of the Geographical Society of Vienna. 
England was represented by Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Henry R^wlinson, Colonel Grtmt? tho original discoverer 
of the great Central African lakes. Commander Cameron, Sir Harry 
Verney, Sir John KennaWay, Sir T. Fowoll Buxton, Mr. William 
Mackinnon, and Admiral Sir Leopold Heath. 

The result of the deliberations of this conference was a determi¬ 
nation to establish in the first instance a chain of stations along 
the course of the Congo from its mouth to Lake Tarfganyika, and 
thenco to the east coast near Zanzibar. It was anticipated that the 
founding of such stations would give the means of entering into 
amicable relations with the natives, and would also afford a basis to 
facilitate the establishment of regular commercial routes aud the 
general development of a civilizing enterprise. In accordance with 
this programme tho first expedition was organised in Belgium in 
the latter part of the year 1877, and from that moment the under¬ 
taking, which is chiefly indebted for its success to the untiring energy 
and generous liberality of the King of the Belgians, bus been steadily 
pushed forward. To crown its success, Stanley, advancing from the 
mouth of tho Congo, concluded, in tho first week of last December, 
a treaty in tho name of the International Association with the 
natives at Stanley Falls, and from this point, some 1,200 miles by the 
river from the west coast, he was able to open communications with 
Karema on Lake Tanganyika, which station* had long since been 
successfully connected by a* series of posts with the shores of the 
Indian ocean. , 

Although the chain of communications between the eastern and 
western African ^|ists was thus only completed last December, a 
^rge number o^ eS Q^pns on either side had already been established 
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on a footing of permanent stability, and these stations, all acquired 
by peaceful negotiations with the native tribes, had become so many 
centres for the spread of civilization, depots for preparations for 
further advances, and points of security and repose for missionaries, 
travellers, and traders. Besides the establishments of the Inter¬ 
national Association, there are now, at the mouth of the Congo alone, 
no less than thirty factories and trading agencies. The London 
Mission, the Congo Baptist Mission, and the Congo Livingstone 
Inland Mission, have already established their stations far up into 
the interior of the country, and report satisfactory progress in their 
intercourse with the natives. The missionaries express their thanks 
for assistance received from the International Association, and 
travellers like M. Giraud, a French naval officer, who recently visited 
Karenia, and Mr. II. H. Johnston, the English explorer, similarly 
record their gratitude* for the hospitality which has been afforded to 
them at the Society's stations. 

All this great success has been obtained by moral influence alone, 
and without the firing of a single shot. The prestige of the Associa¬ 
tion among the native tribfcs is indeed extraordinary- In addition 
to the lands which have been regularly purchased for the establish¬ 
ment of its stations, sovereign rights over large tracts of territory 
have been voluntarily ceded by the natives, sometimes for trifling 
considerations, and sometimes, us in the case of the country about 
the mouth of.tho Ivwilu, merely for the purpose of obtaining the 
protection of the Association against foreign intruders and the 
dreaded slave dealer. 

The International Association has thus acquired sovereign rights 
over immense territories, extending for some 2,000 miles along the 
banks of the Upper Congo and itself fluents, and wherever its blue flag 
with central golden star is recognised, perfect tranquillity prevails. 
The power of its pacific influence was recently exhibited in a 
remarkable manner on the occasion of an affray, on the 8th of 
February last, between the commercial establishments at Nokki on 
the Lower Congo and tho black inhabitants of some neighbouring 
villages. The natives had the upper hand in an encounter with the 
traders, killing one and woundiDg three other Europeans; and 
further danger appeared so imminent that an express was sent to 
beg tho protection of tho officers of the International Association, at 
Yivi, their neighbouring station. Major Parminter, who commanded 
at Vivi, immediately*' sent the required assistance, and was sub¬ 
sequently able officially to report as follhwa to the President of the 
Association :—“Our intervention and the sight of the flag of the 
Association produced a great moral effect on the natives, who from 
the moment of our arrival abstained from any 'empts at attack,” 

“ The commercial houses at Nokki asked the a* f ce of our people#' 
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to go and chastise the blacks, but I positively refused to comply 
with their request. I told them that the Association was always 
ready *td protect the Europeans on the Congo, but that it could take 
no share in an act of vengeance.” For tho important services ren¬ 
dered on this occasion, the Association received not only the warm 
thanks of tho resident commercial community on the Congo, but 
also, in the person of its President, the official thanks of the Dutch 
Government communicated through the Dutch Minister in Brussels. 

Such influence and so important a position naturally attracted the 
attention of various Powers eager to secure a preferential share in 
tho commercial and other advantages to be obtained from the opening 
up of a country of extraordinary fertility, whoso dense population 
only await the opportunity to become purchasers on an enormous 
scale of European manufactures. In 1881 Stanley encountered, 
near Manynnga, on the Upper Congo, M. fle Brazza, who in the 
previous October had obtained, in the name of Franco, from a native 
chief, Mukoko, a grant of land on the northern shore of Stanley Pool. 
The French Government adopted the enterprise of M. do Brazza, 
and allotted funds and gave other matej’ial^aid for an expedition the 
object of which was to establish two routes from French possessions 
on the coast to reach the Upper Congo. One route was from the 
Gaboon along the Diver Ogowe to the Congo, near Bolobo; whilst 
the other, along the Kwilu, was to connect Brazzaville, on the shore 
of Stanley Pool, with Punta Negra or Mayombe on the coast. In 
view of tho physical difficulties caused by the interruption of the 
Congo navigation at tho cataracts between Stanley Pool and Vivi, 
and the political difficulties in the shape of the Portuguese claims, 
which threatened, the freedom of the Dower Congo, it was thought 
possible, by founding important establishments on the Upper Congo, 
to draw the magnificent trade which is certain to devo’lop and con¬ 
centrate on tho great African water-way, by French routes, to French 
ports on the coast. 

These ambitious projects rendered the situation of the International 
Association most critical. At any moment its agents might have 
become embroiled with M. do Brazza, who assumed a most threaten¬ 
ing attitude towards them. It might have been easy on the spot to 
dispose of the restless French officer and his few comparatively poorly 
equipped followers, but this over-zealous agent was, even in his acts 
of indiscretion, only too likely to bo supported by a Government 
with which the Association could not afford to quarrel. Represen¬ 
tations were made in Europe, tbe sympathy of England and other 
commercial Powers was sought, and it was urged on the French 
Government itself that to*hinder the work of tho Association was to 
interfere with r 'bilanthropic enterprise of general public utility in 
a manner inc' mt with tbe chivalrous traditions ol French policy. 
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In England every philanthropic, commercial and religious community- 
interested in Central Africa expressed the warmest sympathy with 
the cause of the Association, hut the British Government gave it the 
cold shoulder, and appeared to consider that it would best counteract 
tho designs of France on the Congo by suddenly acknowledging the 
long.repudiated claims of Portugal and putting forward the Portu¬ 
guese in opposition to the French, 

By this unfortunate policy England played directly into the 
hands of Franco. French politicians took tho practical view that, 
whatever nominal stipulations for freedom of trade might be intro¬ 
duced into an Anglo-Portugueso Treaty, Portuguese colonial officials 
would have no difficulty in practically rendering them as nugatory 
as they had done elsewhere. It was barely concealed that England's 
policy was specially directed against France, but in handing over to 
Portugal that to which she had herself no right, and as regards 
which France had always steadily resisted Portuguese claims, she 
was at tho same time closing to all commercial and civilizing enter¬ 
prise the natural outlet for Central African trade by the Lower 
Congo. The International Association thus found the success of its 
enterprise and even its very existence threatened by Portugal on the 
one hand und by France on the other. To Jtlie representations made 
to the French Government the reply was: You have many English¬ 
men among your agents, your stations are full of English Mission¬ 
aries, and you have sought and obtained so much" sympathy in 
England that wo cannot but anticipate that your enterprise will 
develop for tho special benefit of England, and that sooner or later 
you will hand over your possessions and rights to some English 
Association. We are determined to prevent this if possible, and, 
whilst acknowledging tho merit of your enterprise, we can only 
promise to recognise your existence and respect your possessions if 
you can find a guarantee that these possessions shall not be transferred 
to England or to some other power, a commercial rival to France. 

In the absence of protection from other quarters it became a 
necessity for the Association to come to terms with France. The 
negotiations were long protracted, and their result has only just been 
made public. In return for an undertaking on the part of tbo 
French Government to respect the possessions and acquired rights 
of the Association, tho latter undertook, in the event of unforeseen 
circumstances compelling it to realise its possessions, to give a pre¬ 
ference of purchase to France. The text of tho Convention between 
the Republic and the Association has been published by the Inde¬ 
pendence Beige, and is as follows:— 

“ L’Association Internationale du Congo, au nom den stat ; ons et des territoires 
libres qu’ello a foudes au Congo ot dans la valleo duf' di Kwilu, deolaro 
formollement qu’olle ne los cedora 4 aucune puissance. ^aervo des con-. * 
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ventions parti culittres qui pourraient intervenir entro la Franoe et 1’Association 
pour fixer lea limitea et lo» conditions de leur action, respective. 

“ Touto.fois !Association, desirant donnor uno nouvello preuve de see senti¬ 
ments ainicaux pour la France a’engage 4 lui donnor le droit de preference, si 
par des circonstanoes imprevuos, 1’AbSOciation etait ament* un jour A realiser 
sea possossions. 

“ I)o son cdto le gouvornement frar^iia prend 1’engagement de rospeetpr lea 
stations ct lea tenitoirea fibres do 1’Association et a no pas mettro obstacles A 
1’oxercine do ses droits." 

The securing to Franco of this possible reversionary interest in the 
possossions of the Association has caus xl great irritation in Portugal, 
and in England it has called forth the indignation of that part of tire 
public whose limited information on the subject has only enabled 
them to see a supposed advantage gained by France at the expense 
of British interests. The English philanthropic and mercantile 
communities, who have long interested tliemsoives in the Congo, and 
understand the situation, are, however, rejoiced to find a permanent 
harrier erected against the pretensions of Portugal, and to think 
that peace and liberty, and with these the development of their 
undertakings on the Congo are now assuj*ed fc The Anglo-Port^guese 
treaty was the hfite'iiour alike of France, of the Association, and of 
English Societies working on the Congo. The latter could do nothing 
hut petition the Foreign Office, hold meetings and protest, and that 
they have done loudly and continuously, hut France and the Asso¬ 
ciation took flit* hull by the horns and quietly made an arrangement 
by which, if the Association wore compelled to retire before Portu¬ 
guese aggression, Franco would stop into its place and keop Por¬ 
tugal out. This arrangement is the more irritating to Portugal as 
the French Go\orgment lias been at no pains to conceal its motives, 
and as the idea of securing the roversionary interest in the possessions 
of the Association was suggested by Article XIY. of the Anglo- 
Porlugucse treaty, whereby Portugal gives England a similar 
reversionary interest in certain Portuguese possessions and claims on 
the coast of Mina. The said claims are not recognised by France, 
which has possessions in the neighbourhood, and this point was, it i3 
understood, specially raised in a vehement protest against the Anglo- 
Portugucse treaty, which the French Cabinet addressed to the Court 
of Lisbon. 

Such is the position on the Congo us between England, France, 
Portugal, and the International A asocial ion. But these are not the 
only countries to be considered, and a romarkablo step has been 
already taken by the Government of another most important power. 
On the 22nd of April this year, the United States Government for¬ 
mally acknowledged tho ffag of the International Association as that 
of a friendly go- ament. This step was not ta^en without great 
deliberation, e letter, dated March 13th, wherein Mr. Froyling- 
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husen, the American Secretary of State, officially refcominends the 
idea !o the Senate, gives a fall and accurate account of the situation. 
Air. Freylinghusen points out the enormous prospective value to the 
whole world of the opening up of Central Africa by the International 
Association, and whilst noting the Portuguese claims on the Lower 
Congo, he declares it necessary that “access both by land and water 
should be secured to our citizens and trade ” to the “ vast fertile and 
populous regions of Central Africa.” lie explains the constitution 
and policy of the Association, and dwells on the fact that it is u purely 
philanthropic society, and is not and never has been a trading cor¬ 
poration. The question of international law is dealt with as regards 
the possibility of I he political recognition of a Society, the value of 
treaties it might make with uncivilised tribes, and its right to 
acquire territories and exercise sovereign power, and on all these 
points Air. Proylinghusen decides in favour of recognising the 
position and rights of the International Association. 

As those questions of international law must necessarily be raised 
in any discussions regarding the future settlement of the Congo, it 
may be well to give somo special attention to the arguments which 
have been adduced by the most eminent international jurists in favour 
of the Association. In support of the right of private individuals or 
Societies to found States, and to conclude treaties with the chiefs of 
uncivilized tribes, the instances are cited of the puritan founders of 
the New England Stales, the foundation of Liberia by an American 
philanthropic association, and the cession by the Sultans of Burnei 
and Sulu, of territories in the island of Borneo, to Air. Dent and 
Baron D’Overbeck. The instance of Liberia is particularly interest¬ 
ing, as the circumstances wero closely parallel with those now under 
consideration. Pounded in 1822 by the American Colonization 
Society, a difficulty was raised *by England in 1839 as to the 
levying of duties by the Liberian authorities, upon goods im¬ 
ported by British subjects. The English Government, although 
expressing its general sympathy with the colony, maintained 
that Liberia being neither an independent State nor a de¬ 
pendency of the United States, it was impossible to recognise 
the right of its authorities to tax British subjects. The diffi¬ 
culty was finally met by the Colonisation Society arranging that 
Liberia should constitute itself into an independent State, us which, 
shortly afterwards, it was fully recognised. 

In tho more recent incident of the Borneo concession, attention is 
drawn to the language used by the AttorneyrGeneral, Sir Ilenry James, 
and by Air. Gladstone, when the validity of the rights which the Borneo 
Company had, in its private capacity, obtained from the Sultans, was 
questioned in the^IIouse of Commons. Sir Ilenry''nes declared that 
“these rights were granted to, and legally became* roperty of, the ^ 
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Company. Her Majesty’s Government had no power to enter into 
tlio general expediency of a trading company occupying Borneo. It 
would rhave been confiscation of their property if’, after what had 
occurred, the Government had attempted to take away tho rights 
they had acquired.” Mr. Gladstone was equally positive, and said : 
“There is not u singlo privilege given to the company by the 
cliarter, over and above what it hud already acquired, upon a title 
sufficient to enable it to enter into the exerciso of all its powers.” 
Finally, as regards the validity of conventions with native chiefs fix* 
following instances are cited amongst numerous others. The French 
treaty with the King of Dahomey, by which Kotonou was ceded to 
France in 18G8; the English treaty with Koffee Kalkalli, the 
Ashantco king, in 1874 ; M. de Brazza’s treaty until Makoko in 
1880; and the thirteen treaties concluded by Englind with native 
chiefs in the neighbourhood of the Congo, and to be found in the 
Blue Book (Africa, Me). 2, 1888, pages 87 to 95). 

To return to the action of the United States’ Government in con¬ 
nection with the Congo. Mr. FreyLnghusen’s report and all the 
arguments on the subject having been .considered by the Sejiatc, a 
resolution favourable to the recognition of the International Asso¬ 
ciation was adopted on April 10th. This resolution was immediately 
followed by the declination of the Association that no customs duties 
should be levied on goods imported into its territories, and that 
equal rights as regards libcityof residence, dealings in land, and 
general trading piivilegcs should be accorded to gitizens of all 
nationalities. In addition, the Association declared that there had 
been ceded to it territories for the use and benefit of free States 
established and bejng established under its care and supervision. 

In view of the subsequent agreement with Franco, this declaration 
is of the highest importance, both as guaranteeing perfect freedom 
for trade and missionary labours on the Upper Congo, and as testi¬ 
fying the intention of the International Association to continue, if 
permitted, to act as a benevolent trustee for the free States which it 
is occupied in founding, and for whoso benefit it now holds large 
cessions of territory. This view of tho purpose of the Association 
has not yet been unanimously accepted in England, but if the past 
conduct of the Society be considered, and the terms of the agree¬ 
ments with the United States and the French Republic be carefully 
examined, it will be found to be fully confirmed. It is the under¬ 
taking to give to France, in certain unanticipated circumstances, a 
preferential right of purchase, which alone has been cited as appear¬ 
ing contrary to the disinterested intentions announced. But tho 
elause on this subject in the French agreement should not he separated 
from that whic 1 recedes it, and in which the Association, in the 
name of its sh nd the free territories it has founded, “ declare 
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formollemcnt qu’elle ne les cMera a aucune puissance.” As already 
staled, the reservation of the preferential right of purchase is aimed 
at the Portuguese; and it is also worthy of remark that the Times 
American correspondent, in communicating the resolution passed by 
the United 8fates Senate, recognising the International Association, 
observed that it was “ intended as a protest against the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese Treaty.” 

Turning to the action of other powers, we find that Germany has 
also protested against the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, and Prince 
Bismarck has expressed himself with his usual frankness in his 
replies to tho petitions presented by various German Chambers of 
Commerce. The strength of German feeling on the subject was 
recently shown in a curious manner in a lecture delivered by Consul 
Annecke in Berlin at the General Meeting of the German Society 
for Promoting Colonization. The lecturer said that tho Congo 
Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal was in reality directed 
more against Germany than against France. The Germans had 
business qualities which aroused the base shop-koeping jealousy of 
tho English, while the Jbnyicli, not being by nature good colonists 
or organizers, could never become dangerous competitors. For 
this reason it was more in the interest of. England to exclude the 
Germans than to exclude the French from Africa. The meeting 
significantly ended with the passing a vote of thanks to Prince Bis¬ 
marck for having protested against the terms of tho Congo Treaty. 
This feeling of indignation at the threatened treaty which has been 
so Strongly displayed in France, America, and Germany, is also fully 
shared by such of the minor powers as have interests on the Congo. 
The interests of Holland on tho West African coasts are very impor¬ 
tant, and the Dutch have, no fewer than fourteen factories on the 
Lower Congo. No declaration on’the subject by tbe Dutch Govern¬ 
ment has as yet been made public, hut the Dutch press and commer¬ 
cial communities have protested with great warmth. 

It is evident that allairs in Central Africa have arrived at a crisis, 
and that if British interests are to be protected, a clear and definite 
policy must he at once adopted by the English Foreign Office. To 
decide as to what this policy should be, eur Government must consider 
what are the legitimate interests or tho possible covert designs of 
other powers, and what is the actual situation on the Congo having 
regard to the recent agreements between the International Associa¬ 
tion and the Governments of France and the United States, and also 
to the attitude of Germany followed by Holland. 

Summing up what I have endeavoured to describe in the foregoing 
pages, it w’ould appear that at the present moment the International 
Association commands the whole of the basin <j \e Upper Congo, 
with the exception of a small territory acquiree France on tb^ 
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northern bank x>£ the river near Stanley Pool, In addition it ha# 
considerable territories extending to the sea coast on the Kwilu 
River; it*has established a road parallel to tho cataracts between 
Isangila and Vivi, connecting the Upper and Lower Congo, it has 
an important depdt at Vivi as a basis for its operations, and it has 
also certain detached territories adjacent to tho shores of the Lower 
Congo. The Association has declared a policy of free trade and tho 
intention of forming its territories into independent free states so 
soon as time and opportunity shall allow. Tt has secured complete 
recognition by the United States. France has undertaken to respect 
its territories and the rights which it has acquired, and, finally, 
it is stated that sufficient funds have been collected to provide for sub¬ 
sidising tho government of tho new states until their internal 
resources and organization shall bo sufficiently developed to enable 
them to provide for themselves. . 

France has an important station on the Upper Congo at Stanley 
Pool, and to avoid tho difficulties of the Lower Congo is establishing 
routes to ports in her own territories on the west coast. She is 
jealous of English commercial rivalry, and is determined, that 
Portugal shall not bu’rdcn or interfere with the important commerce 
which is developing. But,tho French Government havo given it tq.be 
understood that provided other powers do not interfere they will bo 
perfectly content to see the policy of the International Association 
carried out and tho Congo left free to the trade and enterprise of 
the whole world. 

The United States have recognised the International Association, 
thereby practically entering a protest against the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty, and an American commission is about to visit the Congo to 
report upon its resources and the best means of promoting American 
commerce. Germany has officially declared against tile Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty and German public opinion has expressed sympathy 
with the objects of the International Association. Holland, with 
large trading interests on the Lower Congo, is bitterly hostile to 
Portuguese intrusion, and has given a sort of semi-official recognition 
to the Association. Portugal has at present no possessions and no 
enterprise on the Congo. Its interests in the Congo countries died 
out with the extinction of the slave trade effected by the efforts of 
English cruisers, and they havo only been revived by a greedy 
desire to profit, to the exclusion of other Powers, by the labours and 
expenditure of the Association which it declines to recognise. 

England is strongly represented on the Congo by its missionaries, 
traders, travellers, and the numerous individuals of British nation¬ 
ality serving as \ agents of the International Association; but 
prompted by fee r French aggression the British Government, 
neglecting the atioual Association and the interests of all other 
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Powers, have concluded u still unratified treaty with Portugal, recog¬ 
nising on the coast and in the Congo countries Portuguese territorial 
claims, which have heen consistently resisted, even by force of arms, 
during the last two hundred years. It is, however, hardly loo much 
to assume that this Anglo-Portuguesc treaty will now never bo 
ratified. Independently of the strenuous opposition which it has 
met with from all English communities in any way interested in the 
Congo, and acquainted with its necessities, it now stands condemned 
by Lord Granville himself, who has always declared that it would 
he useless, if the other Powers interested should refuse to accept the 
arrangement. 

Considering, therefore, the present attitude of the other Powers, 
and nil the general circumstances of the case, there would appear 
to he only one natural and profitable course for our Foreign Office 
to pursue. Let the stillborn Portuguese treaty, which by the agree¬ 
ment between France and the International Association has already 
lost its 'chief charm for Portugal, be either quietly dropped or 
submitted to a conference of the interested Powers. Its fate with 
any conference which Anight discuss the subject would be certain, 
and it is also probable that such a conference would declare in 
favour of a general recognition of the International Association, and 
of tubing guarantees for the permanence and stability of its under¬ 
taking. In deference to such sentiments France would no doubt join 
in providing for the future security of the International Association 
and the states which it is founding, and would waive her present 
claim to a reversionary interest in the undertaking. Finally, the 
Congo Association, secured by adequate guarantees from outside 
interference, would peacefully pursue its labours, and bring to a 
successful issue the magnificent enterprise in which it is engaged for 
the benefit of tho whole civilised world. And the Congo, free to 
every nationality, would speedily become a most important highway 
of commerce, to the great advantage both of the nations of consumers 
crowded along its hanks, and of the hard-pressed toilers who earn 
their bread as producers in the more civilised parts of Ihe globe. 

• E. F. G. Law. 
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I.—POLITICAL. 

Twb arrival of the Whitsuiitide recess, that marks the close of’the 
second of the three periods into which the session is divided, finds 
the Reform Bill making its way—slowly, perhaps, hut steadily—• 
through committee, assured of success in the House of Commons, 
and, rash as such a forecast may seem to many, not without a 
prospect of success in the House of Lords. The popular Chamber 
having decided with practical unanimity in favour of including 
Ireland in the measure, and the Prime Minister having emphatically 
declared his wish—a wish which may perhaps find expression in one 
of the clauses of the Bill—that there should he no general election 
until the franchise measure has been followed by redistribution, the 
ground of the peers’ resistance, if it cannot be described as actually 
cut from beneath their feet, is to a considerable extent weakened. 
But while the future* of the Reform Bill is satisfactory, the condition 
of other business is the reverse of hopeful, and it looks too much as 
if the session of 1884 wcfuld be remembered only for the extension 
of household suffrage to those who live outside borough areas. While 
the grand committee of law has done its work rapidly and 
thoroughly, that of trade has accomplished exceedingly little, and it 
requires a very sanguine temperament to believe that either the London 
Government Bill or the Merchant Shipping Bill will pass. It is a 
discredit to Parliament and to the community at large that the second 
of these measures should be delayed any longer. There is no 
reasonable excuse for such a postponement. Mr. Chamberlain has 
gone to the farthest limit of legitimate concession, the shipowners 
have acquiesced in his proposals, and if the Bill is shelved it will 
simply be in consequence of the incorrigibly obstructive tactics 
of a minority in Parliament. Yet there is no class or section which 
has anything to gain from procrastination in this matter. Niue 
years ago the then Conservative President of tho Board of Trade, 
Sir Charles Adderley, declared that tho time wus more than 
ripe for legislation. The Conservatives consequently are us much 
pledged as the Liberals to deal with the subject. The shipping 
trade can only suffer from the consciousness that legislation is 
impending, and its more reasonable representatives arc well awaie 
that the effect of delay must be to increase the severity of the reforms 
ultimately applied. Wliaf, is the object of the Bill now apparently 
about to be si ’^ed ? It is to save the lives of men. It is 
to prevent sr on not in rotten timber, but in tho existence 
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of the breadwinners of families, and the principle on which it proceeds 
is that contained in all our factory legislation, viz., that it is the 
duty of the legislator to protect those who cannot protect themselves. 
The wreck commissioner has stated that out of 120 ships actually 
lost, owners have been responsible for no less than 68. The death- 
rate in the mercantile marine of England is 1 in 60, in Germany it 
is 1 in 123, in the Netherlands 1 in 132, in Norway 1 in 277, in 
Italy one in 450. That last is about the percentage which obtains 
amongst English miners, while with railway employes the mortality 
is 1 in 600. To put the matter briefly 3,000 men annually perish, a 
considerable proportion of them unnecessarily, by violent deaths on 
the deep. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill may not perhaps go far enough, 
but it would accomplish something. For this reason it is obstructed. 

“ What I object to,” said the President of the Board of Trade in 
his speech of Tuesday, May 20, “ is gambling in human life. I have 
said already and I say it again, in this case the counters at stake are 
the lives of the men who are carried in the vessels.” These words 
will not soon be forgotten, and they will furnish a terrible censure 
on the action of those who are now responsible for withholding the 
legislation which is demanded in the interests of humanity and 
expediency alike. r 

Slucli attention has been drawn during the past month to the 
internal affairs of the Conservative party. Three weeks since the 
public was ostentatiously informed that the feud between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill was healed. This announce¬ 
ment was significantly followed by the desertion of the Irish from the 
Government—effected, as was said, by the agency of Lord Randolph 
Churchill—in the division on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's motion 
condemning the Government for their treatment of Gordon. A 
couple of days aftorwards it became clear that if Lord Randolph 
Churchill had conciliated the support of the Parnellites, he had failed 
to conciliate his titular chiefs, and was as indifferent to their man¬ 
dates as ever. The lino which he has pursued is perhaps less 
dovoid than might be supposed of the merit of consistency. lie is 
now appealing to democracy in the interests of Toryism. But with 
what face can he do this if ho professes hostility to a measure which 
is calculated to increase the political power of the masses? The 
Reform Bill is not, it seems scarcely necessary to say, a measure 
merely for the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. On 
the contrary, it will enfranchise in our great towns many artisans 
as well. Lord Randolph Churchill has, therefore, perceived the 
folly and the danger of opposing it. As regards the general rela¬ 
tions between Lord Randolph Churchill on the on hand, and Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcotc on the of f- ’t is difficult to 
know who is really the subordinate and who t%^ ' ■$ ; whether* t* 
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in other words, Lord Randolph Churchill is defying his chiefs, or 
whether those who are his inferiors, so far as influence in the country 
is concerned, ure defying him. If he can procure the Irish vote in 
the constituencies for his party ho will obviously place the Tories 
under no small obligation to him. 

But what are we to think of the political morality of these tactics? 
There are two points in the general policy of Liberalism which have 
been denounced with ujasparing vigour by the Conservatives. The 
first is the alleged negotiations between certain Liberal politicians 
and the Irish members. At the presont moment, whether they do or 
do not secretly disapprove of the proceeding, tho Conservatives have 
so far emulated the strategy they condemn that they are endeavour¬ 
ing to avail themselves of any chance which may occur of upsetting 
the Government by an alliance with Mr. Parnell and his friends. 
The second feature in tho Liberal arrangements which the Tories 
are endeavouring to reproduce is that popularly knqwn as the Caucus. 
Upon this Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote are at one with 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Fonvood, the unsuccessful Tory 
Democratic candidate for Liverpool, drew up an elaborate formula 
embodying the ideas with which the iftemflber for "Woodspjdk had 
inoculated the National Union of Conservatives, and from which the 
leaders of the Opposition in the two Houses were supposed to Have 
emphatically dissented. Each of them subscribed this document. 
So also of course did Lord Randolph Churchill, and the only inference 
to he drawn from the transaction is that upon this .matter at least 
the Conservative chiefs were willing to follow tho* lead of their 
nominal follower. There could scarcely be a more cynically audacious 
attempt to defeat the Liberal party at their own game. Lord Salis¬ 
bury and Sir StaffoVd Northcote have thus, in effect, publicly accepted 
the principle of the Caucus. llut.th^ Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally different from 
that which under the same name has been employed by the Liberals. 
If, so far as the Carlton Club and Pall Mall arc concerned, the 
machinery advocated by Lord Rundolph Churchill is in tho direction 
of decentralization, it is, so far as concerns the constituencies, cen¬ 
tralization of the most exacting and inelastic character. For instoud 
of the genuinely popular body to whose wishes it is the object of tho 
Liberal Caucus to give direct expression, the Conservatives would 
seek to impose on tho representatives of the masses, in all matters of 
party discipline, the wishes and edicts of a governing clique. 

On the whole it must bo allowed that the result of the discussions, 
both on the vote of censure and on the Reform Bill, is materially to 
strengthen the Government. As regards the former it may be said 
that ministers e only able to command a majority of 28 in 
comparison w' of 49, but when the House of*Commons divided 
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on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's motion they encountered the united 
opposition of the Irish. This is the first occasion on which the 
.Government have had the opportunity of showing their .followers 
and the English people that they are, after four years of office, strong 
enough to resist a hostile combination of their legitimate opponents 
and, the Parnellites. Again, mark tho significance of tho lesson 
pointed by the action of independent Liberals, such as Mr. Forsfcr 
and Lord Ebrington, and by the consequences to winch this action 
has led. We are not now concerned to examine the motives that 
caused these gentlemen to separate themselves from their party. 
It is enough to mention what has taken place in the constituencies. 
Mr. Forster was immediately condemned by the Liberals of 
Bradford. There was nothing which was not perfectly spontaneous 
in the censure thus passed upon him. The meeting at which the 
decision was recorded was genuinely and impartially representative 
of the liberalism of tho town. Mr. Forster may again bo returned 
for Bradford, but that will be because be has conciliated the Con¬ 
servative electors. In the case of Lord Ebrington the sequel is 
equally unmistakable and instructive. lie showed his want of con¬ 
fidence in the Government, he resigned, as he felt bound in honour 
to do, his scut, his resignation was accepted, and a Liberal candidate 
has been nominated in bis place. 

If we pass to tho division on Mr. Brodrick’s amendment we 
shall see that the Liberal party have yet better reason to con¬ 
gratulate themselves. Lord Randolph Churchill is not the only 
Conservative who decided to oppose tho exclusion of Ireland from 
the franchise. He was supported by eleven of his party, and at 
least thirty Conservatives, Sir Stafford Northcotc among them, ab¬ 
stained from voting at all. It may therefore be confidently antici¬ 
pated that the success of tho Reform Bill in the House of Commons 
is assured. The measure is now fairly before the country. The 
constituencies are interested in it. Meetings are being held in its 
favour, and if it is thrown out by the Lords, every impartial person 
will grant that a strong demonstration in its favour will be forth¬ 
coming. It is understood that the Lords bavo decided to upset the 
measure, and that they will do so not by opposing its principle, but 
by taking exception to its policy and to tho method of its procedure. 
The first observation upon this decision which suggests itself is, that 
the attitude adopted by the Peers to tlio Bill will constitute a less 
plausible justification for their contemplated action than if they 
boldly declined to sanction any extension of the suffrage, from an 
avowed conviction that it would be fatal to the true interests of tho 
empire. Instead of this what will now be the confer non of the Lords ? 
In the first place they will or may say that bef °t/y*Reform Bill is 
passed they consider the constituencies should > tjg* opportunitv c 
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of giving their; opinion about it. This would imply a feeling that 
there is some doubt as to the popular verdictbut upon what evidence 
do they, base this feeling ? Again, by resisting the. measure-for the 
reasons specified now, the Lords intimate their willingness to ondorse 
it and to pass it when there can be no doubt that the country is in 
its favour. There are indeed two other pretexts on which tJaey 
might throw out the Hill. They might do so because ft includos 
Ireland; but it will bo*exceedingly difficult for tbom press this 
objection aftor the crushing defeat sustained, bj tho Opposition on 
JVIr. Brodriek’s amendment, and tbo marked abstention of Sir Stafford 
hiorthcolo from voting in its favour. Then, of course, they may 
urge that the Bill is an incomplete one, and that before they 
accept it they must see the redistribution scheme of the Gov'ornment. 
Wc have on past occasions dwelt at such leilgth upon the impos¬ 
sibility of accompanying enfranchisement with redistribution, that 
we need not labour that point now, and wc will only submit to 
Lord Salisbury one consideration. None of the arguments that, in 
the ease of other Reform Bills, might be advanced in favour of taking 
enfranchisement and redistribution together Ripply now. In l$f>7, as 
in former years, the proposal to disfranchise one borough or to 
enfranchise another meant to exclude from or include in the political 
representation of the country a certain number of English citizens ; 
but it will have no such significance after the present franchise 
measure becomes law, for tbo simple reason that, if die proposals of 
tlie Government art 1 accepted, every householder in, boroughs or 
counties will be <.r /u/pofht s> in the possession of a vole. 

One more remark upon this subject may be made. The Lords must 
not deceive themselves by supposing that die English people will 
nicely discriminate the exact issue and its significance on which the 
defeat of the measure may have been compassed by the hereditary 
Chamber. If the Upper House rejects the Bill, the doctorates will 
ignore the allegations of their lordships that they art not, in the 
abstract, opposed to the political emancipation of the unenfranchised 
masses, and that their only quarrel with (he Government is the 
precise manner in which they are conducting the business. Just 
now such distinctions may appear plausible and rational, but if a 
general election is held oil the question of reform, these considera¬ 
tions will disappear in the background, and the country will bo 
conscious of notiling more than that the House of Lords has resisted 
the declared will of the country in the House of Commons, and is 
opposed to the, removal of existing political disabilities. It is at 
least possible t 1 should ^hero be an appeal to tho country accom¬ 
panied by such other circumstances may render valuable help to 
tho Governme 1, is now plain that tho Cabinet has no idea of justi- 

’ -mg the re' -t it has abandoned Gordon. If it should be 
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necessary to send an expedition for his rescue, and the despatch of 
this should, as is not impossible, coincide with an appeal to the 
constituencies, our troubles and difficulties in Egypt and the ->Soudan, 
so far from doing the Government harm, might help to rally the 
people round them. 

For the present, indeed, so far as Khartoum is concerned, our 
knowledge remains of a negative character.- No recent news has 
been received iron General Gordon, but there is good reason to 
believe that ho is not in immediate jeopardy, that the condition of 
the country between Wady Haifa and Korosko is not as bad as has 
been represented, and that the Mahdi is not taking the offensive, 
but is for the moment inactive at El Obeid. As for Gordon himself, 
his position is improved by the unusually early rise of the Nile. The 
rapidly mounting flood will soon have the effect of facilitating the 
dispatch of troops to Khartoum, on the one hand, and of enabling 
Gordon to use the armed steamers which are at his disposal, on the 
other. But' the situation and the pi’ospeets in the Soudan can only 
afford material for speculation. It is some relief to turn from the 
equatorial deserts of Africa, with their perils, perplexities, and 
uncertainties, to a subject on which wo have moie positive informa¬ 
tion, that of Egypt itself. Although a solution of the complicated 
problem presented to the world in the valley of the Nile has yet to 
bo found, a decided advance has been made in a hopeful direction 
during the past month. A conference of the European povveis is 
now about to. moot on terms which, us is not unreasonable to think, 
may bo ultimately arranged to the satisfaction of France and 
England, and which have already received the approval of the 
European powers. Certain publicists have, in.' 'ed, put it indus¬ 
triously about that tho only conditions which were likely to be 
settled as preliminary to the conference would be dishonourable and 
disadvantageous to this country, would involve a restitution of the 
dual control, or possibly a worse evil, tho establishment of a multiple 
control, or in some way or other would compromise tho position 
which has been obtained by England in Eg\ pt at such an expendi¬ 
ture of troasuro and blood. These predictions are at least premature, 
and may probably provo without foundation. The statement made 
by Mr. Gladstone in Parliament last night (May 27) will have gono 
fur to inspiro public confidence in the negotiations that aro now 
going forward. The Prime Minister completely disarmed his 


opponents by announcing that, before England went into the Con¬ 
ference, he would acquaint the IIouso of Common.with the basis 
of understanding as to tho scope of ihe del’ 1 aon ion arrived at 


with France. No doubt differences of opinio* 
selves between tife French and English Govern tty a ,/* 
affairs, but it has been an absurd exaggerr f . 
as pregnant with war. The dual control, * * 
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the part of France or England has there been any serious’ thought 
of reviving it. But surely if that instrument of rule.is confessedly 
an anachronism, and if Franco is not to replace England on tho 
Nile, our nearest continental neighbour can have nothing to gain, 
and may have much to lose, by a quadruplo or soxtuplo control. 
It # may even be doubted whether those Frenchmen who havf • the 
largest stake in Egypt *wonld desire any otlmr arrangement in pro 
fercnco to the temporary administration of Egypt hy England. 
Under an English regime they know that their interests and invest¬ 
ments are secure, that they will l.o treated with courtesy and fair¬ 
ness. But how would they fare if an international arrangement 
were substituted for the management, at least for tho present, of the 
country by England Y And have not those who have talked of 
such a plan forgotten that it was condemned emphatically by Prince 
Bismarck, even bolero tho bombardment of Alexandria, as contain¬ 
ing the germs of future dissensions. 

But while the time is not yet ripo for the retirement of England 
from Egypt, no one can suppose that either Mr. Gladstone’s govern¬ 
ment or the statesmen who are likely for*some time to dominate the 
foreign policy of this country have any intention of permanently 
remaining here. What* are the two paramount objects which 
we should aim at accomplishing in tho land of tho Pharoahs ? 
Surely these—first, the exclusion of every other European power from 
ascendancy; secondly, llie prevention of anarchy and disturbance. 
The former of these objects would ho secured hy placing Egypt 
under an international guarantee, by making her in fact tho Belgium 
of the East. Wo may, however, ho told that the second interest 
of England in -Egypt, namely, the preservation of internal order, 
would not he guaranteed by this arrangement. Thero is some force 
iu the remark, but we would remind those who make it that the case 
of Syria furnishes a reply; that upon the breaking out of disorders 
iu Syria, the French accompanied by an English commission inter¬ 
fered, and that when order was restored they retired. It is only hy 
pursuing the linos of such a policy as has here beon suggested that wo 
can ever arrive at a final and satisfactory settlement of the Egyptian 
difficulty. Onco let England bo sure that she can withdraw her 
troops from Cairo and Alexandria without tho danger cither of any 
foreign aggression or internal cmeutes, and who would venture to 
arguo that she was concerned to leave them there a month longer. 
If this is the true goal to which all our efforts should tend, is it 
not equally p'-m that wo must endeavour to obtain for Egypt the 
same treatme the hands of Europe as we have obtained for 
Belgium ?, 

rT 'ho chi- i French politics is the signal success won by 

”• e conclusion of tho treaty of Ticn-Tsin he ho 
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identified himself with the foundation of an Indo-Chinese Empire 
for his country. While it is obvious that the conquest of Xonquiu 
and the development of French interests in the remotest’ parts of 
Asia materially increase the concern which France has in the Suez 
Canal, M. Ferry has apparently given proof of his moral authority 
over his countrymen by inducing them to moderate their ideas,as 
to (he place assigned by destiny to France 'in Egypt. Ho is now 
about to engage in a task which will put his power to a severer test, 
lie has brought forward a Bill dealing with a matter that Gambetla 
approached in vain—the revision of the Constitution. From 
one point of view his scheme is too moderate, from another too 
drastic. It reforms the Somite, by making all its members elective ; 
it curtails the senators’ powers by only entrusting them with a 
suspensory authority in the matter of money bills. But the Senate 
{is an institution will continue to exist, and the Radical Repub¬ 
licans of France will still ho dissatisfied. Consequently the 
French Premier must reckon with tho opposition both of the 
advanced and of the reactionary party. To tho threats and denuncia¬ 
tions'of the latter he may indeed bo indifferent There was never a 
momont when the Pretenders, Bonapnrtist, Orloanist, or Legitimist, 
who aim at overthrowing the Republic, were loss formidable. On 
the other hand, as the recent municipal elections showed, the extrem¬ 
ists aro gaining force, and though M. Clemencoau, who is tho 
only possible .rival to JSI. perry, does not go quite far enough for 
his Montmartre constituents, his influence is on tho increase. 
It is worth pointing out that if M. Ferry’s policy in Tonquin had 
failed, its failure must have had one of two results—tho overthrow 
of tho Government by the Red-Republicans and tho renewal of the 
Commune, or tho seizure of power by a military Junta, which 
would have meant war. In another portion of this number of the 
Fortnightly Review a competent writer has impressed upon the 
English Government and the Kuglish people the expediency of 
making the entente cord idle with Franco ami Russia a prime object 
of our foreign policy. Wo have already indicated the character of 
tho negotiations now in*progress with tho former of these powers, 
and need only hero allude to the fact that communications of much 
importance are passing between the Russian and tho English Govern¬ 
ments. Panslavistie agitation has died out in Southern Europe, and 
in its place Russian conquest prevails in Asia. The unbroken 
tendency of Russian polities is to seek an outlet to the sea. If this 
is looked for in Asia it is because it is denied in pp, where tho 
want would be more naturally and more easily l0 »'\l. But for tho 
present Russia is studiously inactive in the fa V \ peninsula, anu 
although sho has of late so far intervened in A at ' > Roumelia as,/„^ 
oppose the election of Alelco Pacha to the jf / r 1 
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vinee, her motive has been purely personal. Aleko has long been 
known as 'the champion of Bulgarian independence and the opponent 
of Russian influence. His removal, therefore, is a matter of .private 
satisfaction to the Russian Government rather than of political 
significance, and it in no way affects the relations which prevail 
between the three great European empires. 

* II.—FINANCE. 

During the past month the principal interest in home financial 
affairs was centred in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget 
proposals For the conversion of the National Dobt and for tho 
rehabilitation of the worn gold currency. The most interesting 
thing about both of these proposals is the singular displays of popular 
sentiment they have called forth. The stock market at onco seized 
upon the scheme for the conversion of tho consolidated IJ per cents., 
and treated it as if it had been a thing assured. A section among the 
imblic were frightened into selling out (heir consols; and on tho 
assumption that this scare would become so general as to insure tho 
success of Mr. Childers's measures, tli\) dealers in preference and 
debenture railway stocks and in colonial bonds and homo corpora- 
t ion stocks advanced pvfccs all round to a point, they never touched 
before. For about, ten days everything looked flourishing for 
Mr. Childers. It, seemed almost as if a. wholesale voluntary conver¬ 
sion would save him from tho risks pf having t, r holders of 

consols one year’s notice of redempf ion. But hardly had the market 
in its own parlance “ discounted ” the consequences of the proposal, 
when it began to find that tho public was not following it. There 
was, on the contrary, an increasing disposition shown to sit still and 

wait events. Mr. Childers has invited the holders .of consols to 

• 

take either £2 Ids. in 2^ per cents., or £2 10s. in 2- per cents., in 
exchange for their existing <T per cent, annuities; and their answer 
to a great extent is and will be, “ Let him force us to mako the ex¬ 
change then.” The market has therefore become tho possessor of no 
inconsiderable amount of debenture, preference, and colonial securi¬ 
ties, at prices above those which the investing classes in their present 
temper are willing to pay. That is not the worst of it either. The 
more the holders of consols are disinclined to convert voluntarily tho 
greater do the difficulties in the way of conversion become. It is 
well-nigh impossible for tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer to give 
notice to tho holders of £500,000,000 of stock that he will pay them 
off twelve : Mis hence if they do not meanwhile exchange into 
annuities b a lower rate of interest. If the holders take the 
hint and cot' dl and good ; but supposing they do not, money 

may be 6 , .cent, a year hence, and confers at £95. The 

pp l -ket, ’:ht be in such a condition that the holders ' 
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the consolidated 3 per conts. could force the Government that had 
given them notico to borrow money at 3| or 4 per cent, ill order to 
pay them their hundred sovereigns for every £3 annuity sur¬ 
rendered. The year’s delay, in fact,'presents an almost insuporablo 
barrior to the accomplishment of an excellent and necessary pur¬ 
pose, hut for a time all that was forgotten in the press to extract 
profit out of tho Budget statement. * 

With the ooinage reform proposal, on tho other hand, it has been 
much the other way. At tho very outset tho ignorant, tho stupid, 
or tho malevolent currency mongers and partisans of the Opposition 
raised a deafening noise over what they were pleased to call tho 
debasement of the half-sovereign. Acting, it would seom, on the 
principle that anything is good enough for the strong appetito of 
popular ignorance, and that for a week or two at least falso 
reasoning and absurd conclusions aro as effective as those that nro 
truo and sound, Lord Itandolph Churchill wrote a characteristic 
letter to tho Timas , and others took up the cry. From beginning to 
end it was all nonsense, and tho basest kind of political fustian; 
but thofdin made was so .great that for a short time matters looked 
as jf ignorance and projudico would win. But the agitation soon 
revealed its factitious character, and tln.ru is now a possibility that 
this most useful reform may bo carried through. While the dis¬ 
cussion was at its hottest some of the most extraordinary revelations 
of ignorance were made. People supposed to be educated wero 
discovered to be entirely ignorant of tlio fact that tho silvor token 
currency was not intrinsically worth its currency value, Many 
seriously held the faith that tho convertibility of the £5 note 
would he endangered if a token 10s. coin took the place of tho use¬ 
lessly waste fid half-sovereign, But perhaps the most astonishing 
argument of all was that which sought to base the retention of 
this expensive Coin on tho plea that if we lcplaccd it by a token 
countries like Portugal, Egypt, and Arabia and Lower Persia would 
be deprived of a handy currency. Wo aro bound, then, it would 
seem, to provide impecunious races all over the world with a good 
solid gold coin at the expense of tho English taxpayer. 

Tho truth of the matter is, that the hubbub raised over this small 


meusuro was wholly senseless and without, justification. Nothing is 
more obvious than the fact that tho existing gold currency is waste¬ 
ful and dear. Were it not so, three-quarters of u million sterling 
would not bo required to put it ou a sound basis. Wo have no use 


for tho half-sovereign as a coin of universal legal teji/r ^ It is not 
good to export as bullion, and you canno f chanrW y ( , you can a 
sovereign abroad. It is subject to great wear a'Jv'- v jrnd when all 
is said is useful ^aly as a medium for giving I T' go handily.. 
v or all practical purposes a 10s. bank-note wjj 
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this bit of gold. The note, indeed, would be less wasteful. But 
there is n'o accounting for ebullitions of feeling on currency matters 
at aHy> time. Our existing forms of currency are to no small degree 
the outcome of mistakes, prejudices, and panics. Not one of the 
clamorous horde probably could explain why a £5 note is considered 
a safe form of “ money,” why tho issue of about £16,000,000 oftheso 
notes by the Bank oft England, absolutely without proper security, 
docs apparently no damage to credit either at home or abroad, or how' 
the people who love and trust crisp £5 notes as if they came straight 
from heaven think those of £2 or £1 abominations. But if tho £5 
note docs no harm, why should the 10s. token do any ? It 
shakes no form of credit, and it can inflate nothing beyond 
because its legal tender capacity is limited to £5. Its issue to the 
extent of £20,000,000 cannot even influence the foreign exchanges 
to an extent that the finest eye lor arbitrage could appreciate—far 
less, if at all, than the creation of a million in mere notes based on 
nothing. In short, the only doubt we should have about this pro¬ 
posal is w'betber tho Chancellor of the Exchequer will obtain the profit 
that ho expects upon the new coin. •FIe*seems to have bused liis 
calculations on the figures of a Lombard Street private banker who has 
laudably devoted much time and attention to the subject of tho worn 
gold coinage, and we fear that the moro his data are examined tho 
less assured can w'c be that they are trustworthy. The truth is our 
■whole management of the coinage has fyecn so loose and slipshod, that 
it is impossible for mortal man to say what amount of gold may bo 
in the country. Miscalculations arc therefore excusable, and do not 
affect, the essence of the proposal, which is sound enough. 

Since the stir about debt conversion and currency reform died 

o 

away, the attention of financial circles has been entirely absorbed in 
the banking and stock crisis which broke out early in the month in 
New York. At first efforts wore mado to minimise the gravity of 
that crisis. It was a mere stock-jobbers’ panic, we were informed, 
as if stock-jobbing had no relation to the ordinary business of life. 
That view lasted for a week, and then the sudden collapse of moro 
than half a dozen large firms of brokers in New York, the suspen¬ 
sion of the Metropolitan Bunk, whose note circulation was about the 
largest of all the sixty-throe national banks in that city, the troubles 
in the oil trade, and the sudden determination of the associated banks to 
create a mutual relief system in tho shape of clearinghouse certificates 
to be accepted among themselves in lieu of cash, woke peoplo up to 
graver app* ; ons. Tho most optimist then began to admit that the 
cnV’ - t usually added in their parrot way, "The worst is 

ill begin to mend.” To ourthinking this attitude 
u childish. For at least tvo years past th- 
Imerican Union has been diseased. It I 
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suffered from an excess of production, from an inflated currency, 
from gigantic industrial combinations, from the most reckless crea¬ 
tion of new railway debt and shares, and from a customs tariff which 
would sink a loss young and vigorous country to the depths of poverty 
and industrial impotence. There is not a spot where the open-eyed 
observer can place his foot and say this is solid. To expect, then, 
that tho occurrence of a few failures and a smart fall in tho prico of a 
number of railway stocks will put an end to this rottenness is as 
reasonable Us to imagine that tho summer showor causes the tide to 
rise. Tho “ panic,” as men call it, which has taken place in New 
York is much moro likely to mark the boginning of trouble than tho 
end. Crodit has rtreived a shock which cannot fail to try the 
solidity of many a fair-seeming institution and debt-riddon corpora¬ 
tion, The probabilities therefore are that we shall seo the weak 
among these succumb gradually amid so great a prolongation of 
suffering for all concerned, that it will be a mattor for groat thank¬ 
fulness if the States pull through without grave social disturbances. 
The feeling against the monoyed classes is even now hitter in tho 
extreme among the poor of the largo American cities; and if work 
fails, if wages generally sink to starvation point, it will bo almost a 
miracle if that discontent does not reveal itsolf in dangerous cmeutn. 
To our mind the recent exhibition of class hatred in Cincinnati was 
moBt ominous. At any rate wo are unable to avoid the conclusion 
that tho Staton t have reached a grave crisis in thoir economic historj. 
The fiscal policy pursued by tho Republican party for the last twenty 
years is bearing its proper fi uit, and although we do not doubt that 
she ultimate consequenco will be beneficial, the nea* futuie seems to 
is dark enough. 

All those jneidonts and discussions have served to drive into tho 
background a failure which might have boon expected to produce a 
levere shock. On the evening of Friday, May 2nd, the directors of 
the Oriental Rank Cotporation decided to stop payment. Long- 
looked for as this consummation of a career unexampled in tho his¬ 
tory of banking had been, it came at the laBfc as a kind of surprise, and 
by the mass of people has already been almost forgotten. >Vo merely 
note tho failure hero as that of a once proud institution whose wealth 
was reputed to be enormous. The immediate cause of the stoppage 
was, wo believo, a run on tho hank’s Australian branches. What 
the true though remote causes were we trust tho investigation of 
the liquidators will revehl, for it would he a most instructive history. 


.May 28, 1881 






